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Water,  timber,  and  outdoor  recreation  symbolize  the  mtltlple-use  of  the  Nation's 
forest  and  range  land. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Assessment  Is  the  second  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  renewable 
resources  of  forest  and  range  land  and  associated  waters  prepared  In  response 
to  provisions  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976).    It  shows 
that  the  Nation's  demands  for  outdoor  recreation*  wildlife  and  fish*  range 
grazing!  tlmberi  and  water  have  been  growing  rapidly  and  will  continue  to 
rise  in  the  decades  ahead* 

Although  projected  growth  rates  differ  for  the  various  products,  the 
Increases  In  demand  are  much  above  the  levels  that  can  be  supplied  with 
present  management  programs  and  existing  physical  capability.    We  are  faced 
with  a  future  of  Intensifying  competition  for  available  supplies  of  renewable 
resource  products*    The  resulting  adverse  impacts  on  the  economyi  the  natural 
envlronmenti  and  the  general  quality  of  life  are  potentially  serious. 

This  outlook  can  be  changed*    There  are  many  opportunities  on  the  1*7 
billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  land  and  associated  waters  to  extend  and 
Increase  supplies  of  nearly  all  renewable  resource  products.    For  examplei 
Improving  access  through  constructing  trails*  boat  landings*  and  other  facil- 
ities* and  spreading  use  to  underutilized  areas  can  greatly  expand  recreational 
opportunities  I  Including  those  In  wilderness  areas*    There  Is  also  a  large 
potential  for  extending  timber  supplies  through  Improv&oents  In  utilization 
and 'increased  efficiency  In  procesalng*  manufacturing*  and  construction. 

Through  reforestation*  control  of  tree  spacing  and  species  composition* 
Improved  harvesting  practices*  and  other  management  measures*  timber  supplies 
can  In  time  be  more  than  doubled*    Under  Intensive  management*  forest  and 
range  lands  have  the  capability  of  supporting  nearly  three  times  the  present 
volume  of  range  grazing*    In  addition*  they  could  aupport  much  larger  numbers 
of  most  species  of  wildlife  and  Increased  water  yields*    The  Nation's  waters 
also  have  the  potential  to  support  larger  fish  and  waterfowl  populations « 

Increased  levels  of  output  from  forests*  rangelands*  and  waters  are  not 
only  achievable*  they  can  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations* 
In  the  long  run*  with  growing  pressure  on  the  environment  and  nonrenewable 
stocks  of  minerals  and  fuels*  renewable  resources  are  destined  to  become 
Increasingly  Important  to  our  economy  and  society. 


R.  MAX  PETERSON 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Most  decisions  on  the  management  and  use  of  the  Nation's  forest  and 
range  lands  and  associated  waters  have  lonq-term  impacts  on  the  output  of  forests 
rangef  and  water  products;  in  a  broader  sense  on  the  society^  the  economyf  and 
the  natural  environment »    The  purpose  of  this  Assessment  is  to  provide  a 
factual  and  analytical  basis  for  making  these  decisions*    ThuSf  and  as  directed 
by  CongresSf  this  Assessment  is  primarily  concerned  with  prospective  trends  in 
demands  and  supplies  of  forests  ranges  and  \^ter  products;  the  economic,  social^ 
and  environmental  implications  of  these  trends;  the  forest  and  range  land  and 
water  base;  and  the  opportunities  to  manage  and  use  this  resource  base  in  ways 
which  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  present  and  future  generations » 

An  Assessment  of  this  kind  must  be  based  on  a  series  of  assumptions  on  the 
basic  determinants  of  demand  and  supply,  such  as  growth  in  population^  economic 
activity^  and  income;  technological  and  institutional  changesi  energy  costs; 
capital  availability;  and  investments  in  forests  ranges  and  water  managementf 
utilization^  assistance^  and  research  programs* 

In  making  assumptions  about  these  basic  determinants,  it  is  recognized 
the  long-run  course  of  events  may  be  quite  different  from  what  is  assumed  here*  1/ 
However,  trends  in  these  determinants  are  the  result  of  massive  economic, 
social,  and  political  forces  which  are  not  easily  or  quickly  changed*  Barring 
major  catastrophes,  such  as  a  world  war,  such  trends  eure  likely  to  continue 
over  a  considerable  time*    Thus*  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  given  basic 
assum>>tions  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  preparing  an  Assessment  for  use  in 
developing  and  guiding  renewable  resource  policies  and  programs  in  the  1980* s* 
Near  the  end  of  that  decade,  and  as  required  by  the  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  another  Assessment  will  be  prepared*    At  that  time,  the  basic  assump- 
tions will  be  reevaluated  and  new  expectations  incorporated  in  the  Assessment 
which  will  guide  Forest  Service  policies  and  programs  in  the  I990's* 

(1)    Substantial  growth  anticipated  in  population*  economic  activity*  and 


In  the  five  decades  since  the  late  1920*s,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  about  97  million  people*  to  the  1979  level  of  220 
million*    The  most  recent  projections  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicated 
that  population  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  fairly  rapidly  during  the  next 
five  decades*    The  Census  Series  JI  Pro jection^-'-the  medium  projection  of  this 
report — shows  population  rising  by  another  80  million  to  300  million*    In  line 


1/  The  course  of  events  in  the  short  run  can  also  vary  from  that  assumed* 
However,  the  variation  which  could  be  reasonably  expected  is  not  likely  to 
have  major  impacts  on  most  projections*    For  example*  if  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  in  the  1977-90  years  continued  at  the  average 
rate  during  the  last  5  years  of  2*8  percent  instead  of  the  assumed  rate  of  3*7 
percent*  the  d^and  for  outdoor  recreation  in  1990  would  only  be  reduced  1 
percent  below  the  medium  projected  level*    There  would  be  bigger  reductions  in 
the  demand  for  most  timber  products,  about  5  percent  for  lumber  and  plywood* 
But  the  reductions  would  not  be  large  enough  to  significantly  change  the  basic 
timber  demand-supply  outlook  or  the  projected  increases  in  timber  prices* 
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with  recent  trends,  however,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  will  decline  from  about 
1  percent  In  the  late  I960's  and  early  1970*s  to  0.3  percent  In  the  decade 
2020-2029* 


Between  1929  and  1978,  the  gross  national  product,  measured  In  constant 
1972  dollars.  Increased  more  than  four  times  to  $1,386  billion*  Projections 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  Indicate  a  gross  national  product 
of  $2,690  billion  (1972  dollars)  In  2000~nearly  twice  that  of  1978*    By  2030, 
It  would  amount  to  $5,160  billion — some  3*7  times  that  of  1978*    The  associated 
projection  of  per  capita  gross  national  product  In  2030  would  rise  to  $17,180 — 
nearly  triple  the  1978  average* 

Disposable  personal  Income,  l*e*,  the  Income  available  for  spending  by  the 
Nation's  population.  Is  projected  to  grow  from  about  $960  billion  In  1978  to 
$3,610  billion  (1972  dollars)  In  2030* 

Per  capita  disposable  Income  Is  projected  to  rise  to  $12,020  In  2030,  some 
2*7  times  the  1978  average*    This  growth  would  mean  that  the  Nation  Is  faced 
not  only  with  the  task  of  meeting  the  resource  demands  of  an  additional  80 
million  people,  but  the  demands  of  300  million  people  with  much  greater  pur*- 
chasing  power  than  today's  population* 

(2)  Consumption  of  forest  and  range  land  products  has  been  rising  rapidly 

In  response  to  past  Increases  In  populations,  econo&ilc  activity,  and  In- 
come, the  consumption  or  use  of  nearly  all  products  of  forest  and  range  lands, 
and  associated  Inland  waters,  has  risen  rapidly*    For  example,  the  number  of 
camping  households  has  roughly  quadrupled  since  the  early  1960's  and  now  totals 
around  15  m.lllon*    Timber  consumption  has  Increased  from  a  level  of  around 
11*5  billion  cubic  feet  to  13*7  billion  cubic  feet  In  1977* 

(3)  Projections  show  demands  for  forest  and  range  products  rising  faster  than 


Projections,  based  on  expected  Increases  In  population,  economic  activity, 
and  Income  show  that  the  demands  on  forest  and  range  lands  and  the  associated 
waters  for  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife,  forage,  timber,  and  water  are  likely 
to  continue  to  grow  rapidly  In  the  decades  ahead*    However,  as  Indicated  by  the 
projections  below,  there  are  differences  In  the  amount  of  the  Increase* 


supplies 


Product 


Base 
Year 


Projected  Increase  In  demand 
(medium  level^- 
base  year  equals  100) 
2000  2030 


Timber 

Water  consumption 


Waterfowl  hunting 
Freshwater  fishing 
Range  grazing 


Downhill  skiing 


Dispersed  camping 
Hiking 


1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1976 
1976 
1975 


133 
117 
178 
133 
139 
135 
164 
127 


205 
159 
334 
169 
190 
141 
207 
159 
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Despite  the  differences^  the  projected  growth  in  d&nand  is  substantial  for 
all  products*    On  the  other  handf  and  as  schematically  illustrated  in  figure  1, 
the  capacity  to  meet  these  demandsf  assuming  a  continuation  of  recent  trends  in 
investments  in  forest  and  range  land  and  water  programs  and  facilities^  shows 
slower  increases*    Thus,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  growing  imbalance  between 
supply  and  the  quantity  of  forest*  range*  and  water  products  that  people  would 
like  to  consume* 

This  outlook  has  some  important  and  adverse  econcmiCf  social*  and  environ* 
mental  implications*    For  example,  the  projected  imbalance  between  demand  and 
supply  for  timber  means  that  the  Nation  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  rapid  and 
continuing  increases  in  the  prices  of^  stumpage  (standing  timber)  and  timber 
products,  relative  to  the  general  price  level  and  to  prices  of  most  competing 
materials*    This,  in  turn,  means  that  the  economy  must  depend  to  an  increasing 
degree  on  imports  of  tia^r  products  and  substitute  materials*    It  also  means 
increased  cost  to  consumers  of  products  such  as  houses  and  furniture  made 
wholly  or  in  part  from  wood;  rising  environmental  costs  resulting  from  the 
mining,  industrial  processing,  and  power  generation  associated  with  the  increased 
use  of  substitute  materials,  and  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  use  of  nonrenew^ 
able  resources* 

The  outlook  for  forage  and  water  is  similar  in  many  respects — higher  costs 
to  consumers  with  the  associated  impacts  on  the  economy,  the  environment*  and 
the  society* 

For  users  of  wildlife,  fish/  and  outdoor  recreation  resources,  it  will 
mean  intensifying  competifion  for  the  available  resources*    This  may  well  lead 
to  shrinking  populations  of  wildlife  and  fish  and  a  more  restricted  distribution; 
fewer  and  less  satisfying  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  such  activities 
as  camping,  hunting,  birdwatching,  and  wilderness  camping;  ^nd  overall,  a 
gradual  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life  which  the  Nation  has  come  to 
appreciate  and  expect* 

(4)    The  Nation  has  a  huge  forest  and  range  land  and  water  base 

The  widespread  and  the  adverse  effects  associated  with  this  outlook  are 
not  inevitable*    There  is  a  huge  forest  and  range  land  and  water  base  which  can 
be  used  to  meet  demands  for  nearly  all  products.    In  1977,  1.7  billion  acres, 
seme  71  percent  of  the  Nation's  area,  was  classified  as  forest  and  range  land 
and  water*    A  little  over  half,  or  some  820  million  acres,  was  classified  as 
rangeland  (fig*  2)*    This  land  includes  natural  grasslands,  savannas,  shrub- 
lands,  most  deserts,  tundra,  coastal  marshes,  and  wet  meadows*    Another  737 
million  acres  was  classified  as  forest  land,  i*e*,  land  that  is  at  least  10 
percent  stocked  with  forest  trees,  or  formerly  had  such  cover,  and  not  currently 
developed  for  other  uses*    Of  this  area,  about  462  million  acres  is  commercial 
tisiberland,  i*e*,  land  capable  of  producing  in  excess  of  20  cubic  feet  of 
industrial  wood  per  acre  per  year  in  natural  stands  and  not  withdrawn  for  other 
uses*    The  remaining  area — some  107  million  acres— was  classified  as  water  and 
consisted  of  lakes,  reservoirs,  ponds,  streams,  and  estuaries* 

Nearly  three-tenths  of  the  rangeland,  some  231  million  acres,  is  in 
Alaska*    Most  of  the  r^nainder  is  in  the  States  stretching  westward  frcxn  the 
Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific  Coast*    Relatively  little  is  found  in  the  island 
territories  and  possessions* 
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Schematic  Illustration  of  Projected  Demands  and  Supplies  for  Renewable 
Resources  Products 
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Forest  and  coamerclal  cimberlands  are  more  widely  distributed  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Great  Plains  and  some  of  the  Southwest,  compose  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  area  of  each  State*    However,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
ccMfflnerclal  tlmberland  area  Is  In  the  humid  eastern  half  of  the  country  where  It 
Is  about  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  South*    The  one-quarter  of  the 
commercial  tlmberland  In  the  West  Is  located  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  California;  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  of  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Colorado*    The  other  forest  land*~254  million  acres — Is  concentrated 
In  Alaska  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States* 

The  water  area  In  the  United  States,  Including  estuaries  associated  with 
the  contiguous  States,  Is  107  million  acres,  about  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  area*    Nearly  half  of  the  water  area,  some  50*9  million  acres.  Is  In 
lakes  and  ponds  at  least  40  acres  In  size  or  streams  1/8  of  a  mile  or  more  In 
width*  Slightly  more  than  half  of  this,  27*3  million  acres.  Is  In  the  humid 
eastern  half  of  the  country*    Another  12*8  million  acres,  about  a  quarter  of 
the  total  large  water  area.  Is  In  Alaska*    Most  of  the  remainder,  some  10*8 
million  acres.  Is  In  the  West*    A  substantial  part  of  this  area  Is  manaade 
reservoirs  and  impoundments  constructed  to  store  water  for  irrigation,  electric 
power  generation,  and  flood  control* 

The  area  in  small  streams  less  than  1/8  mile  in  width  and  lakes  and  ponds 
between  2  and  40  acres  in  size  amounts  to  8*1  million  acres,  or  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  water  area*    The  geographic  distribution  of  these  small  water 
areas  is  similar  to  that  for  the  large  water  areas,  and  generally  for  the  same 
reasons,  primarily  rainfall  and  land  form*    A  significant  part  of  these  anall 
water  areas  in  nearly  all  States  is  maonade,  largely  the  product  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  concerned  with  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention* 

The  remaining  water  area,  47*6  million  acres.  Includes  the  Great  Lakes; 
bays  such  as  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and  San  Francisco;  sounds  such  as  Long 
Island  and  Puget;  harbors  such  as  New  York;  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Georgia 
and  other  coastal  waters  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  eaccept 
those  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii*    As  a  result  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
three-quarters  of  this  other  water  area  is  in  the  North  Central  region*  Most 
of  the  rest  is  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  States  and  in  Washington* 

(5)    The  bulk  of  the  forest  and  range  land  is  privately  owned 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Nation^s  forest  and  range  land  is  in  private  owner- 
ships.   In  1977,  the  area  in  these  ownerships,  plus  relatively  small  areas  in 
State,  county  and  municipal  ownerships,  amounted  to  832  million  acres — about  53 
percent  of  the  total  forest  and  range  land  area* 

Some  381  million  acres  or  46  percent  of  the  rangeland  area  in  1977  was  in 
non-Federal  ownership,  nearly  all  private  (fig*  3)*    These  lands  are  concen-^ 
trated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains  States  and  in  Oregon  and  California. 
There  are  large  acreages  of  rangelands  in  Federal  ownership  in  such  Rocky 
Mountain  States  as  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado*    In  addition,  in  Alaska 
nearly  all  of  the  rangeland — some  231  million  acres — was  in  Federal  ownership. 

Approximately  451  million  acres,  or  61  percent  of  the  Nation's  forest 
land,  was  in  non**Federal  ownerships  in  1977  (fig*  4).    Much  of  this  area  is  in 
productive  sites  and  close  to  markets  for  timber  products.    These  ownerships, 
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consequently,  have  long  been  of  major  Importance  as  a  source  of  timber  supplies 
for  the  wood-using  Industries*    Forty-five  percent  of  these  forests  are  In  the 
South,  with  most  of  the  remainder  In  the  North* 

The  286  million  acres  of  forest  land  In  public  ownership,  largely  Federal, 
Is  concentrated  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast  sections*    Most  lands 
are  of  relatively  low  site  quality  and  located  at  higher  elevations*    Because  a 
substantial  part  of  these  forests  has  never  been  harvested,  they  contain  a 
large  part  of  the  Nation's  timber  Inventory— somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
softwood  sawtimber* 

(6)    Production  on  forest  and  range  lands  Is  below  potential 

The  output  of  nearly  all  renewable  resource  products  from  forest  and  range 
lands  varies  widely  as  a  result  of  differences  In  climate,  soils,  elevation^ 
and  latitude*    In  general,  however.  It  Is  much  below  what  can  be  attained*  In 
1976,  for  example,  range  grazing  In  the  contiguous  United  States  amounted  to 
217  million  animal  unit  months,  which  Is  only  a  little  over  a  third  of  the 
biological  potential* 

The  situation  on  commercial  timberland  Is  similar  to  that  on  rangeland* 
Average  net  annual  timber  growth  per  acre  In  1976  was  49  cubic  feet*    This  Is 
three-fifths  of  what  can  be  attained  In  fully  stocked  natural  stands  and  far 
below  what  can  be  achieved  with  Intensive  management  practices  such  as  spacing 
control  and  the  use  of  genetically  improved  stock  and  fertilizers*    The  poten-* 
tlal  for  Increasing  timber  growth  exists  In  all  regions  and  on  all  ownerships* 
The  largest  potential,  however^  Is  on  the  farmer  and  miscellaneous  private 
ownerships  which  collectively  contain  58  percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial 
timberlands*    Most  of  these  lands  are  advantageously  located  with  respect  to 
markets  and  are  largely  composed  of  the  more  fertile  sites  used  for  timber 
production* 

In  addition  to  Increasing  timber  growth,  there  Is  a  large  potential  for 
extending  timber  supplies  through  improvements  In  utilization*    Logj^lng  and 
primary  manufacturing  plant  residues  In  1976  totaled  about  2  billion  cubic 
feet*    About  67  billion  cubic  feet  of  wood  was  represented  In  rough  and  rotten 
and  salvable  trees,  and  dead  trees*    Large  additional  volumes  were  In  tops^ 
limbs,  and  stumps  and  urban  wood  wastes*    Although  part  of  the  available  residue 
Is  In  remote  locations  or  occurs  In  such  small  voliimes  as  to  be  unusable, 
much  of  the  material  Is  potentially  suitable  for  pulp  or  fuel* 

Increased  efficiency  in  processing,  manufacturing,  and  construction  can 
also  significantly  extend  the  available  wood  supplies* 

There  Is  no  quantitative  vay  of  comparing  present  production  of  outdoor 
recreation  with  the  potential*    However,  the  1*7  billion  acres  of  forest  and 
range  lands  and  the  associated  waters  have  the  physical  capacity  to  supply 
sites  for  picnicking,  camping,  hiking^  skiing*  blrdwatching ,  canoeing^  swimming, 
and  most  other  types  of  outdoor  recreation  far  in  excess  of  foreseeable  Increases 
In  demand* 


Forest  and  range  lands  and  waters  also  have  the  potential  to  support  a 
greater  diversity  of  wildlife  species  and  Increased  numbers  of  most  wildlife 
and  fish  species*    Included  are  species  of  high  recreational  and  commercial 
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importance  and  some  that  are  classified  as  endangered  or  threatened  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments*    Commercial  stocks  of  fish  and  vlldllfe  can 
support  more  jobs  and  provide  protein  for  human  consumption  through  improve- 
ments in  habitats,  appropriate  harvest  regulations,  and  other  activities. 

Research  has  shown  that  vater  yields  from  forest  and  range  lands  can  be 
augmented  by  Intensive  management*    Watershed  management  can  significantly 
improve  water  quality  and  reduce  soil  erosion  including  the  associated  sedi- 
mentation of  streams » 

(7)  Opportunities  exist  to  greatly  Increase  production  of  renewable  resource 
products  of  forest  and  range  lands—enough  to  meet  projected  demands  for 
nearly  all  products 

In  summation,  the  Nation^s  1*7  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  land  and 
vaters  have  the  physical  potential  to  produce  much  larger  quantities  of  renew- 
able resource  products—enough  to  meet  the  projected  danands  for  nearly  all 
products*    The  potential  for  Increased  output  and  use  exists  in  all  regions  of 
the  country,  on  all  ownerships  and  for  all  products* 

Achieving  this  potential  vill  require  more  intensive  management  of  much  of 
the  land  and  vater  base,  the  integration  of  all  renewable  resources  in  manage- 
ment plans,  construction  of  new  facilities,  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
utilization,  and  the  preservation  of  some  renewable  resources*    More  specific- 
ally, and  by  element,  it  will  involve: 


Outdoor  Recreation 

Providing  adequate  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  and  improved 
pollution  abatement. 

Constructing  additional  facilities  such  as  trails,  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  and  boat  ramps* 

Improving  access  to  forest  and  range  land  suitable  for  outdoor 
recreation,  especially  near  urban  areas* 

Providing  improved  opportunities  to  inform  and  educate  people 
about  outdoor  recreation  opportunities* 

Coordinating  and  integrating  outdoor  recreation.  Including  scenic 
values,  with  other  uses  in  resource  and  land  planning* 

Coordinating  the  planning  and  implementation  of  programs  on  non*^ 
wilderness  lands  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not  require  vild* 
erness  to  satisfy  recreation  demands* 


Wildlife  and  Fish 

Implementing  programs  to  Increase  food  supplies,  improve  cover,  stock 
desirable  species,  and  more  fully  integrate  wildlife  and  fish  into 
the  management  of  the  forest,  rangeland,  and  water  base* 
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Defining,  protecting,  and  augmenting  habitats  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  and  protecting  critical  habitat  of  other  species 
threatened  by  changes  In  the  management  or  use  of  the  land  and  water 
base*    Transplanting  or  artificially  rearing  individuals  in  some 
circumstances » 

Expanding  waterfowl  wetlands  nesting  habitats  through  fee  purchase  of 
key  tracts  and  wetlands  easements  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  preserving  and  enhancing  migration  and  wintering  habitats » 

Fully  Integrating  the  planning,  development,  and  use  of  fish  with 
other  water  resources*    Avoiding  damage  to  fish  by  terrestrial  re-- 
source  use*    Ensuring  free  passage  of  anadromous  species » 

Providing  access  by  constructing  trails,  boat  landings,  and  other 
facilities  where  the  existing  wildlife  and  fish  resources  are  under* 
utilized f  and  spreading  use  through  time  and  to  developed  areas  where 
the  resources  can  support  additional  use* 

Limiting  the  harvesting  of  wildlife  and  fish  to  long-run  sustainable 
levels » 

Improving  the  coordination  of  wildlife-  and  fish-centered  activities 
of  all  levels  of  government  and  of  the  private  sector* 

Range  Grazing 

Shifting  grazing  from  ecosystons  with  low  response  to  those  with 
higher  efficiency  of  forage  production* 

Intensifying  management  on  all  ranges  in  all  ownerships  to  improve 
range  conditions,  promote  production  of  palatable  and  nutritious 
forage,  obtain  uniform  forage  utilization,  and  meet  needs  of  other 
uses  besides  grazing* 

Improving  the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  produced  by  seeding, 
seeding  improved  forage  species  on  selected  sites,  controlling  less 
productive  or  less  palatable  plants  on  selected  areas,  controlling 
poisonous  and  noxious  plants,  and  employing  land  treatments  to  in- 
crease production  on  selected  area* 

Constructing  needed  livestock  control  and  handling  facilities* 

Reducing  loss  of  range  forage  by  controlling  wildfire  and  range 
Insects  and  diseases* 

Reducing  livestock  loss  to  diseases,  parasites,  and  predators* 
Timber 

Increasing  the  net  annual  growth  and  improving  tree  quality  by  such 
measures  as  controlling  species  composition,  stand  density,  and  age 
classes;  reforestation  of  nonstocked  areas;  use  of  genetically  im- 
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proved  planting  stock;  prompt  restocking  of  harvested  stands;  control 
of  harvesting  methods;  and  augmenting  site  quality  by  fertilization 
and  moisture  control* 

Reducing  timber  losses  through  Integrated  pest  management  techniques 
which  prevent  or  minimize  losses  caused  by  insects*  dlscasesi  axtd 
other  destructive  agents;  better  protection  against  fire;  salvage  of 
mortality;  and  maintenance  of  site  quality* 

Increasing  use  of  logging*  processing*  and  urban  wood  residues;  tops* 
IlntbSi  and  rough  and  rotten  trees;  and  other  unused  material  on 
harvest  sites* 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  wood  processing  and  the  use  of  wood  in 
manufacturing  and  construction* 

Water 

Intensifying  watershed  protection  and  management  of  forest  and  range 
lands  to  enhance  the  natural  recharge  of  groundwater  and  Improve  the 
timing  of  flows  by  storage  or  vegetation  modlf ication*  improve  water 
quality*  prevent  erosion  of  productive  land*  and  reduce  the  sediment^- 
atlon  of  streams* 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  irrigation  systems  by  reducing  losses 
from  transmission  systems  and  phreatophytes  and  improving  application 
methods* 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  central  supply  systeais  by  elimination  of 
leaks  in  transmission  systems*  use  of  water  meters  with  charges 
according  to  use*  and  implementation  of  water-saving  technology  such 
as  more  efficient  plumbing  fixtures  and  appliances* 

Pricing  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of  water* 

General  Opportunities 

Various  studies  have  shown  that  most  private  owners*  who  collectively 
control  inost  of  the  Nation's  forest  and  range  lands*  have  diverse 
objectives*  widely  different  characteristics  and  attitudes*  a  limited 
knowledge  of  existing  management  opportunities*  and  varying  willing-^ 
ness  and  capacity  to  make  Investments  which  will  Increase  and  extend 
supplies  of  forest  and  range  products* 

Substantial  Increases  in  the  supplies  of  most  forest  and  range 
products  from  these  ownerships  can  only  be  achieved  by  such  measures 
as  cost-sharing  programs  to  help  finance  management  practices*  and 
technical  assistance  and  educational  programs  to  show  landowners  how 
to  develop  and  manage  forest  and  range  resources* 

Much  can  be  done  to  Increase  and  extend  supplies  of  forest  and  range 
products  by  better  use  of  existing  technology  and  by  further  research 
to  develop  new  technology.    Investments  in  management  practices  and 
facilities  could  be  made  more  efficient  by  expanding  research*  More 
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Information  Is  needed  about  physical  responses  In  terms  of  changes  In 
wildlife  populations  and  In  forage  and  timber  growth  to  various  kinds 
of  management  practices.    More  data  are  also  needed  on  the  cost  of 
management  practices^  the  prices  and  uses  of  forest  and  range  products 
and  the  physical  aspects  of  the  forest  and  range  resource*    Need  for 
research  Is  becoming  Increasingly  urgent  on  ways  of  using  forest  and 
range  land»  and  water»  which  will  minimize  impacts  on  the  environ- 
ment* 

Inevitably  in  expanding  programs  to  Increase  supplies  of  forest  range 
and  water  productSi  the  point  will  be  reached  where  increasing  the 
output  of  one  product  will  constrain  or  reduce  the  output  of  another* 
Research  is  perhaps  the  best  hope  of  developing  ways  of  integrating 
and  balancing  multiple  uses  of  renewable  resources  and  reducing  the 
conflicts  which  are  likely  to  result  from  rapidly  expanding  demands* 

Finally^  there  is  the  need  to  further  explore  the  economlci  social^ 
and  environmental  implications  of  a  future  in  which  the  demands  for 
nearly  all  forest  and  range  land  products  are  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  Supplies*    This  is  a  basic  need— it  is  the  societal  basis  for 
changing  policies  and  programs.    The  results  of  this  research  are 
likely  to  have  profound  impacts  on  the  future  management  and  use  of 
the  Nation*s  forest^  range»  and  water  resources. 

(8)    MovlOE  forward  to  meet  projected  demands  for  forest  and  range  products 
requires  substantial  investments^  but  these  Investments  promise  to  be 
profitable 

Increasing  and  extending  supplies  of  renewable  resource  products  is 
technically  feasible  and  can  be  done  while  maintaining  the  forest  and  range 
environment*    However^  substantive  progress  in  meeting  prospective  Increases  in 
the  demand  for  forest^  range»  and  water  products  will  require  large  public  and 
private  Investments  in  a  variety  of  management «  research^  and  assistance  pro- 
grams*   Large  expenditures  will  also  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary 
physical  facilities  and  the  plant  and  equipment  needed  to  harvest^  process^  and 
use  the  additional  supplies  of  products* 

It  has  not  been  feasible  in  this  Assessment  to  evaluate  in  aggregative 
ways  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  moving  forward  to  meet  demands  for 
renewable  resource  products.    However^  the  partial  analyses  that  have  been  made 
indicate  that  when  the  economic^  social^  and  environmental  benefits  are  con-^ 
sldercd»  the  Investments  are  likely  to  be  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
society  and  the  economy* 
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PART  I — AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE 


RENEWABLE  RESOURCES  SITUATION  ON 


FOREST  AND  RANGE  LANDS 


1 

2U 


Sections  and  Regions  of  the  United  States 


PART  I  -  PURPOSE 

Most  decisions  on  the  management  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  the  assocl* 
ated  waters  have  long-term  Impacts  on  renewable  resources  and,  in  a  broader 
sense,  on  the  economy,  the  society,  and  the  natural  environment*    As  a  matter 
of  common  sense  it  is  desirable  to  base  these  decisions  on  factual  and  objec- 
tive analyses  of  the  present  and  prospective  renewable  resource  situation* 

The  need  for  such  analyses  has  long  been  recognized  by  Congress  and  by 
others  interested  in  the  administration,  management,  and  use  of  the  Nation's 
forest  lands*    Congressional  interest  was  first  expressed  in  the  Appropri^ 
ations  Act  of  August  I5,  1876,  which  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  anployment  of 
an  expert  to  study  and  report  upon  forest  conditions*  \J    Other  Congressional 
directives  followed  for  forestry  or  timber  studies  on  an  as^needed  basis*  In 
1927  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assess, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  the  forest  situation  in  the  United  States*  If  The 
assessment  provision  of  this  Act  was  amended  and  broadened  to  include  range*- 
lands  V  by  the  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976*    Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  directed  to;  ^/ 


y  Hough,  Franklin  B*,    Report  upon  forestry*    U*S*  Gov*  print*  Office, 
Washington;  Vol*  I,  650  p* ,  1978;  vol*  II,  618  p*  1880;  Vol*  III,  318  p*,  1882* 

Tj  Section  9  of  this  Act  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  cooperate  with  States,  private  owners,  and  other  agencies  *****in 
making  and  keeping  current  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present  and  prospec 
tive  requirements  from  timber  and  other  forest  products  in  the  United  States, 
and  potential  productivity  of  forested  land  therein  and  of  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  determination  of  ways  and  means  to  balance  the  timber 
budget  of  the  United  States**' 

3^/  Congressional  interest  in  an  assessment  of  the  range  situation  was 
first  expressed  in  1934*    This  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  forest  range 
as8es6ment"U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service*    The  western  range* 
A  report  to  the  Senatie*    S*  Doc*  No*  199,  7Ath  Cong*,  2nd  Sess*  620  p*  1936* 

4/  Section  3(a)(1)  and  (2),  Section  3(c)  and  Section  5(5)(E)* 
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**»»»prepare  a  Renewable  Resource  Assessment* » »the  Assessment  shall  be 
prepared  not  later  than  December  31,  1975,  and  shall  be  updated  during 
1979  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter,  and  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to: 

(1)  An  analysis  of  present  and  anticipated  uses,  demand  for,  and 
supply  of  ^he  renewable  resources  of  forest,  range,  and  other  associated 
lands  with  consideration  of  the  international  resource  situation,  and  an 
emphasis  of  pertinent  supply  and  demand  and  price  relationship  trends; 

(2)  An  inventory,  based  on  information  developed  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  Federal  Agencies,  of  present  and  potential  renewable 
resources,  and  an  evaluation  of  opportunities  for  Improving  their  yield 
of  tangible  and  intangible  goods  and  services***, 

(3)  A  discussion  of  Important  policy  considerations,  laws,  regula-^ 
tions,  and  other  factors  expected  to  influence  and  affect  significantly 
the  use,  ownership,  and  management  of  forest,  range,  and  other  associated 
lands* 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  this  Part  I  of  the 
Assessment  presents  an  analysis  of  the  present  situation  and  the  outlook  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness,  wildlife  and  fish,  forest-range  grazing, 
timber,  and  water*    It  includes  information  on: 

--^Trends  in  use  and  prices  of  major  products  of  forest  and  range  lands  and 
inland  waters,  such  as  timber,  forage,  water,  outdoor  recreation  and 
wilderness,  wildlife,  and  fish. 

— International  trade  in  timber  and  range  products  and  the  timber  resources 
of  Important  trading  countries. 

"Long-run  projections  of  danand  for  major  products* 

— The  extent,  location,  ownership,  condition,  and  productivity  of  the 
Nation's  1.7  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  associated 
inland  waters* 

*-The  uses  of  the  forest  and  range  lands  and  inland  waters  including  use 
for  designated  purposes  such  as  parks,  refuges,  wildernesses,  and  mines* 

— Recent  changes  in  the  area,  ownership,  use,  and  productivity  of  forest 
and  range  lands  and  inland  waters. 

— The  capacity  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  the  associated  inland  waters 
to  meet  projected  demands  for  renewable  resource  products. 

—Economic,  social,  and  enviroimiental  Implications  of  the  relationship 
between  long-^run  projections  of  demands  and  supplies. 

— ^Opportunities  for  increasing  and  extending  supplies  of  major  products 
beyond  the  levels  attainable  with  present  programs,  with  analysis  of  the 
related  economic,  social,  and  environmental  impacts* 
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^-Potential  resource  Interactions  resulting  from  changes  In  the  management 
of  forest  and  range  lands. 

•^'-The  discussion  of  important  policy  considerations*  Iaws»  and  regulations 
as  described  under  (3)  above  Is  Interwoven  throughout  the  report. 

This  part  of  the  assessment  also  Includes  a  discussion  Sf  of  the  addition- 
al fiber  potential  In  the  Natlon*s  forests;  opportunities  for  Increased  utlll-^ 
zatlon  and  recycling  of  forest*  processlr^^  and  urban  wood  and  fiber  residues; 
primary  wood  manufacturliig  and  processing  facilities;  the  impact  of  the  export 
and  import  of  logs  upon  domestic  timber  supplies  and  prices;  and  the  role  of 
urban  areas  in  meeting  the  demands  for  renewable  resource  products* 

A  number  of  needs  are  served  by  the  descriptive  material  and  data  on  the 
forest  and  range  lands  and  inland  water  base;  the  ownership^  use*  and  produc- 
tivity of  these  lands  and  waters;  and  on  uses»  prices^  and  international  trade 
in  products*    Such  material  and  data  provide  a  factual  basis  for  judging  the 
results  of  forest  and  range  land  policies  and  programs*    In  addition^  it 
provides  a  basis  for  analyzing  trends  in  markets  and  prices  of  many  products* 
for  appraising  the  need  for  and  the  economic  feasibility  of  expanding  manu- 
facturlngy  ranching*  and  recreational  facilities^  and  for  identifying  the 
States  and  regions  where  forest  and  range  land  resources  can  support  such 
expansion*    It  also  provides  the  factual  foundation  required  for  projecting 
future  trends  in  daoands  and  supplies  for  renewable  resource  products. 

The  material  on  future  demands  and  the  capacity  to  meet  these  demands  is 
a  very  basic  part  of  the  Assessment*    The  demand  projections  show  the  volume 
of  forest  and  range  land  and  water  products  that  people  would  like  to  consume 
under  the  given  assumptions  on  future  changes  in  population^  economic  activity^ 
income^  energy  costs^  technology^  institutions^  relative  prices^  and  other 
determinants*    The  supply  material  describes  the  capacity  of  forest  and  range 
lands  and  the  associated  waters  to  meet  these  demands  if  recent  trends  in 
Investments*  management*  utilization^  research*  and  facilities  continue  through 
the  projection  period* 

Cbmparlslons  of  the  demand-supply  projections  thus  provide  a  means  of 
identifying  future  imbalances  between  the  volume  of  products  that  would  be 
consumed  under  the  given  assumptions  on  demand  determinants  and  the  volume 
that  would  be  available  for  use  if  recent  trends  in  Investments  continue.  In 
addition^  these  projections  provide  a  basis  for  estimating  prospective  Increases 
in  relative  prices  of  products »  such  as  timber  and  forage »  necessary  to  bring 
about  an  equilibrium  between  the  projected  demands  and  supplies*    They  also 
provide  a  measure  of  the  unsatisfied  d&nand  for  products  where  the  price 
system  does  not  act  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium* 


5/  This  discussion  is  included  as  a  response  to  the  direction  in  Section 
3(c)  and  Section  5(5) (E)  of  the  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  as  amended  by 
the  {Rational  Forest  Management  Act. 


3i 


The  projections  of  ttober  demands  and  supplies  and  the  equilibrium  prices 
provide  guidance  for  many  decisions  on  long-range  commitments,  such  as  the 
construction  of  recreation  or  manufacturing  facilities  or  investment  in  man*- 
agement  practices  such  as  reforestation  or  habitat  improvement  whose  effects 
can  be  realized  only  over  an  extended  period.    They  also  provide  a  basis  for 
analyzing  the  economic,  social,  environmental,  and  resource  implications  which 
would  result  from  a  continuation  of  recent  trends  in  investments  in  manage- 
ment, research,  assistance,  and  construction  programs.    This  analysis  is  the 
key  to  determining  whether  to  continue  existing  policies  and  programs  or  to 
change  them  in  ways  perceived  to  be  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economy  and  the  society. 

The  description  of  opportunities  to  increase  and  extend  future  supplies 
of  renewable  resource  products  through  changes  in  policies  is  the  final  part 
of  the  Assessment.    Although  recommendations  for  specific  program  changes  or 
program  levels  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  presentation,  the  descriptive 
material  on  opportunities  is  the  basis  for  development  of  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams as  required  by  the  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended 
by  the  National  Management  Act  of  1976  and  for  land  management  planning. 
These  programs  are  described  in  an  accompanying  document,  **A  Recommended 
Renewable  Resource  Program.**    The  Assessment  can  also  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  resource  programs  by  other  Federal  Agencies,  States,  and  by 
other  public  and  private  interests  concerned  with  the  management  of  forest  and 
range  lands  and  the  associated  vaters. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  required  Assessments  under  the  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  as  amended.    The  first  Assessment  J6/  was  submitted 
to  Congress  in  March  1976.    Although  that  Assessment,  and  the  associated 
Forest  Service  Program,  were  used  in  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  in 
formulating  and  funding  Forest  Service  programs,  it  is  too  early  to  appraise 
the  more  general  effects  on  renewable  resource  policies  and  programs.  The 
impacts  of  the  earlier  assessments  of  the  forest  situation,  however,  are 
clear.  V    These  past  assessments  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  devel- 
opment and  guidance  of  public  and  private  forest  policies  and  programs.  They 
have  defined  problems,  aroused  public  interest,  and  provided  a  factual  and 
analytical  foundation  for  policies  and  programs  that  had  profound  impacts 
upon  the  management  of  the  iJation's  forest  resource.    Uses  of  these  kinds  are 
evident  in  the  records  of  hearings  held  before  Federal  and  State  legislative 
committees  on  forestry  legislation  and  the  budget  statements  prepared  by 
forestry  agencies  requesting  funds  for  forest  programs*    Available  information 
suggests  that  the  recent  assessments  have  been  used  in  much  the  same  way  in 
the  private  sector — to  identify  prospective  supply  problems  and  as  a  factual 
and  analytical  base  for  the  establishment  and  funding  of  forestry  programs* 


6/  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Nation's  renewable 
resources — an  assessment,  1975.  For.  Resource  Rep.  21,  U.S.  Cov.  Print.  Off., 
Washington,  D.C.  243  p*  1977. 

T^l  The  most  recent  of  these  assessments  are  cited  in  the  timber  chapter 
of  this  document . 


In  preparing  this  Assessment,  the  demand  and  supply  analysis  required  by 
the  basic  legislation  has  necessarily  been  confined  to  the  more  tangible 
products  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  inland  waters.    It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  these  lands  and  waters  provide  intangible  goods  and  services 
that  are  important  to  many  ai^d  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
people. 

The  demand  and  supply  analysis  is  also  of  necessity  concerned  with  indi-^ 
vidual  products.    However,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  recognise  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  multiple-use  management,  protection  of  the  forest  and  range  en-^ 
vironment,  and  the  multiple  resource  interactions  which  will  result  from 
increased  output  of  products.    Specific  allowances  were  made  for  the  continu- 
ing transfer  of  forest  and  range  lands  to  other  uses  in  estimating  demand  and 
supply  of  such  products  as  timber  and  forage  where  area  changes  have  substan- 
tive effects. 

The  analysis  in  this  study  covers  the  next  five  decades.    For  the  longer 
run,  with  growing  population  pressure  on  the  environment  and  accelerated  use 
of  nonrenewable  stocks  of  ores  and  fuels,  forest  and  range  lands  and  the 
renewable  resources  products  they  provide  will  become  increasingly  important 
to  the  economy  and  the  society. 

Thus,  in  appraising  the  needs  for  programs  and  the  urgency  for  action, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  situation  beyond  the  period  covered  in  this 
report.    With  proper  management,  the  output  of  renewable  forest  and  range 
products*  including  Intangibles,  can  in  time  be  greatly  Increased  and  higher 
levels  of  output  maintained  for  future  generations. 
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BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 


This  chapter  presents  the  qeneral  basic  assumptions  used  in  making 
demand  and  supply  projections  for  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness^ 
wildlife  and  fish,  forest-range  gra^xngf  timberf  and  water  which  are 
presented  in  following  chapters*    in  partial  recognition  of  the  uncer- 
tainty about  future  changes,  three  alternative  assumptions  are  presented 
for  population^  economic  activity^  and  income*    The  alternatives  cover 
the  range  over  which  growth  in  these  major  determinants f  and  the  associated 
projections  of  demand  for  renewable  resource  products,  could  reasonaU:>ly 
be  expected  to  vary*    They  also  illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  the  demand 
projections  to  changes  in  these  basic  determinants* 

In  making  the  general  assumptions  used  here^  it  is  recognized  that 
completely  accurate  predictions  about  long-un  population  and  economic 
growthf  or  any  of  the  other  determinants  of  demand  for  or  supply  of 
renewable  resource  products,  are  beyond  attainment*    The  intent  is  to 
make  assumptions,  based  on  historical  trends^  current  knowledge  about 
developments  which  affect  these  trends*  and  present  expectations  about 
future  changes  which  can  be  generally  accepted  as  reasonable  at  this 
time. 

Past  trends  in  the  major  determinants  used  here  result  from  massive 
socialf  politicals  technological f  and  institutional  forces  that  are  not 
easily  or  quickly  changed*    Barring  major  catastrophes^  such  as  a  world 
war  or  depression^  recent  trends  are  likely  to  persist  over  a  considerable 
time*    ThuSf  basic  assumptions,  derived  as  described^  provide  a  realistic 
basis  for  preparing  an  assessment  for  the  development  and  guidance  of 
renewable  resource  policies  and  programs  in  1980's*    Near  the  end  of 
that  decade*  and  as  required  by  the  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act, 
the  basic  assumptions  will  be  reevaluated!  new  expectations  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  assessment  which  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 


Changes  in  population  have  an  important  effect  on  the  denand  for 
outdoor  recreation/  wildlife  and  fish,  timber,  foraqe,  water,  and  the 
other  forest,  range,  and  inland  water  products  included  in  this  study* 
They  also  influence  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  a  major  determinant  of 
the  level  of  economic  activity  and  related  materials  use. 

In  the  five  decades  between  the  late  1920 *s  and  the  late  1970* s, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  by  about  98  million 
people,  risinq  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1*2  percent  (table  l>lf 


1990. 


Population 
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l«bU  Uh"Pdlgl^tloftj__ittftt  ftatlanml  product* OTd  ^ltpo*«l  of  p*r*OB»I  Iftc^—  in  th»  tfulfd  Stttf  j__»tUctt^  ¥t*r*  1929*78.  with 


projections  to  2030 


FopuUtlon 

Croftft  Mtlofkftl  prodwci 

rtr  c^tt*  $roftft 
natlofisl  P^odutt 

OlftPo 
Stroon^ 

tablt 
X  tntoM 

Fet  cftplta 
^oonal 

dlftpoa^l« 
tntc^  _ 

Ycrtr 

HllUcmft 

Annuftl 
r«tt  of 
Incrtou 

SllUonft 
of  1972 
dollar* 

Anntuftl 
r«tt  of 
Inert ftftt 

1972 
dollar* 

Annual 
rata  of 
Ifkcrttftt 

811  Hon* 
of  1972 
doUtrt 

Annual 
rata  of 
Incrtaftt 

1972 
dollar* 

Annual 
rfttt  of 
IncrtoM 

1929 
1933 

121.8 
125.7 

.8 

314.6 
222.1 

•8.3 

2,584 
1,767 

-9.1 

229.8 
169.7 

-7.3 

1.886 

1.350 

•8.0 

1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 
1960 
1965 

132.6 
140.5 
152.3 
165.9 
180.7 
194.3 

.8 

1.2 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 

343.3 
560.0 
533.5 
654.8 
736.8 
925.9 

6.4 
10.3 
•  1.0 
4.2 
2.4 
4.7 

2,591 
3,979 
3.503 
3.947 
4.077 
4.765 

5.6 
9.0 
.2.5 
2.4 
.7 
3.2 

244.3 
336.6 
361.9 
425.9 
487.3 
612.4 

1,849 
2,420 
2,386 
2.577 
2,697 
3.152 

4*6 
5.5 
•  .3 
1.6 
.9 
3.2 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

204. 9 
207. 1 
208.8 
210.4 
211.9 

1.1 
1.1 
.8 
.8 
.7 

1.075.3 
1.107.5 
1.171.1 
1,235.0 
1.217.8 

3.0 
3.0 
5.7 
5.5 
•  1.4 

5.248 
5.34S 
5,609 
5,870 
5,747 

\.9 
1.9 
4.9 
4.7 

•2.1 

741.6 
769.0 
801.3 
8S4.7 
842.0 

3,619 
3.714 
3.837 
4,062 
3.973 

2.8 
2.6 
3.3 
5.9 
•2.2 

1975 
1976 
1977 
I97al/ 

213.6 
215.1 
216.8 
218.5 

.8 
.7 
.8 
.8 

1.202.3 
1.271.0 
1.332.7 
1,385.7 

•1.3 
5.7 
4.9 
4.0 

5.629 
5,909 
6.147 
6.342 

•2.1 
5.0 
4.0 
3.2 

859.7 
890.1 
926.3 
9(6.0 

4.025 
4.136 
4,271 
4.421 

1.3 
2.8 
3.3 
3.5 

Low  projtttlofkft 

1990 
2000 
2010 
Z020 
2030 

236.3 
245.9 
250.9 
253.0 
249.3 

1.940 
2,410 
2,940 
3,410 
4,000 

3.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.5 
1.6 

8,210 
9,800 
11.720 
13,460 
16.040 

2.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.4 
1.8 

1.360 
1,690 
2,060 
2.390 
2,600 

3.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.5 
1.6 

5.760 
6.870 
8,210 
9,450 
11,230 

2.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.4 
1.7 

H«dtua  projection* 


19W) 

243.5 

2,070 

3.7 

8,500 

2.8 

1.450 

3.7 

5.950 

2.8 

2000 

260.4 

2,690 

2.7 

10,330 

2.0 

1,880 

2.6 

7,220 

2.0 

2010 

275.3 

3,440 

2.5 

12,500 

1.9 

2.410 

2.5 

8.750 

1.9 

2020 

290.1 

4,190 

2.0 

14.440 

1.5 

2,930 

2.0 

10,100 

1.4 

2030 

300.3 

5.160 

2.1 

17,180 

1.8 

3,610 

2.1 

12*020 

1.8 
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Table  l.l.-^FopuIatlon,  groas  natjonal  profrct,  and  disposal  of  personal  Incoae  In  the  Pnlted  States,  selected  y^ars  1929-78,  with 
projections  to  2Q30  — contlnut'd^ 


Population 

Cross  national  product 

Psr  capita  gross 

Disposable 

Per  capita  disposable 

national 

L  product 

personal  Incoae 

persoaaj 

L  incoae 

Year 

Annual 

Billions 

Annual 

1972 

AnnuAl 

Billions 

Annual 

1972 

Annual 

Kill Ions 

tate  of 

of  1972 

rate  of 

dollars 

rate  of 

of  1^72 

rate  of 

dollars 

rate  of 

increase 

dollars 

Increase 

1 

Increase 

dollars 

Increase 

Incresse 

High  projections 

1990 

254.7 

U2 

2^200 

1 

4.2 

2.9 

1,540 

4.2 

6,050 

2.9 

2000 

282.8 

1.1 

3,010 

3.2 

10,640 

2a 

2,110 

3.2 

7,460 

2*1 

2010 

315.2 

1.1 

4,050 

3.0 

12,dS0 

1.9 

^.840 

3.0 

*>,cio 

1.9 

2020 

354.1 

1.2 

5,  ISO 

2.5  1 

14,630 

1.3 

3,630 

2.5 

10,250 

1.3 

2010 

392.8 

1.0 

6,700 

2.6  , 

17 ,060 

1.5 

4,690 

2.6 

11,940 

1.5 

1/  Prclittinsry. 


Note:  Annusl  rstcs  of  incresse  »rere  cslculsted  for  the  vsrlous  psriods  indicated,  cxcspt  for  the  1990  projsctions  *fhich  trerc  dsrivcd 
froa  the  1977  trend  level  ($1,2^  billion)  for  arose  nationsl  product. 

Sources: 

Popolstion:    \I*  S*  Dcpsrtmcnt  of  Connercc,  8'jrcau  of  the  Csnsus.    Populstion  sstlaates  and  projections.    Cur.  Pop.  ftcps. 
Ser.  P-25.    1929*69— ''Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  tMitcd  Ststcs  snd  coo^konents  of  chsngc:    1940  to  1976.'*    No.  706,  13  p.  1977. 
1970-78-^**£stittates  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  Janusry  1,  1979.**    No.  793,  2  p.  1979.    ProJcctions-***£etl«atcs  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Statcs^    1977  to  2050.*'   No.  704,  87  p.  1977. 

Cross  national  product:    Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    1929*74 — Economic  report  of  the  Presidents  306  p.  Jsnuary  1979.  1975-78*- 
EconiMlfc  inat<^*tnr«.  38  p.  Harch  1979.    Projections,  Kcdium**U.  3.  Depsrtment  of  Comercc,  Burcsu  of  Economic  Anslysis.  tMpublished 
dsta.    Projections,  Low  and  Hi9h — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 

Disposable  psrsonsl  incolAC^   Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    19 29 -74^ -Economic  raport  of  the  President^  306  p.  Janu4>ry  1979. 
1975-7S"Economlc  Indicator  s^  38  p.  Ksrch  1979.    Project  ion  s-»*U.  S.  DspiArtnent  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service. 
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fig*    1*1)*    The  most  recent  projections  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  1^/ 
Indicate  that  population  Is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  fairly  rapidly 
through  the  projection  period*    The  Census  Series  II  project Ion— the 
medium  projection  of  this  study—shows  population  rising  by  another 
81  million  by  2030*    In  line  with  recent  trends,  however,  the  annual 
rate  of  growth  declines  from  about  1  percent  In  the  late  1960*s  and 
early  1970*s  to  0*3  percent  In  the  decade  2020-2029* 

The  alternative  projections  (Series  I  and  III)  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  show  substantial  Increases  In  population*  However, 
under  the  low  projections  (Series  III)  nearly  all  of  this  occurs  prior 
to  2010*    Population  growth  under  this  assumption  Is  very  slow  In  the 
2010-19  decade  and  begins  to  decline  In  the  first  half  of  the  following 
decade* 

The  decline  In  the  rate  of  population  growth  reflects  Bureau  of  the 
Census  assumptions  about  fertility  rates*  2/    Fertility  rates  fluctuated 
widely  In  recent  decades,  hat  since  the  late  1950*s  have  fallen  sharply* 
The  medium  projection  Is  based  on  an  assumed  fertility  rate  of  2*l"a 
level  close  to  current  birth  expectations  of  young  American  wives*  3^/ 
The  current  fertility  rate  Is  below  thla  figure  and  approxiiQates  a  level 
which  would  end  population  growth  In  the  first  part  of  the  twenty-first 
cen tury* 

Legal  Immigration  accounts  for  a  significant  part  of  population 
growth,  and  the  estimates  shown  In  table  1*1  Include  a  net  addition  of 
400,000  immigrants  each  year*    Legal  immigration  has  declined  recently 
and  some  further  reduction  could  result  from  growing  national  concern 
about  unemployment  and  population  pressure  on  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment*   No  allowance  has  been  made  for  Illegal  immigration* 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  population  has  a  strong  Influence 
on  State  and  regional  demands  for  renewable  resources,  particularly 
those  that  must  be  produced  and  consumed  at  the  same  place*  State 


1^/  U*  S*  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census*  Population 
estimates  and  projections*    "Projections  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States:    1977  to  2050*"    Cur*  Pop*  Rep*  Ser*  P-25,  No*  704, 
U*  S*  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,       C*  87  p*  1977* 

2/  Fertility  rates  Indicate  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  women 
during  their  chlldbearlng  years*    For  a  more  detailed  technical  definition, 
see  U*  S*  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service*    Natality  statistics  analysis  United  States,  1965-67*  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Ser*  21,  No*  19,       S*  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,       C*  39  p*  1970* 

3^/  U*  S*  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census*  Population 
characteristics*    "Fertility  of  American  women:    June  1976*"    Cur*  Pop* 
Rep*  Ser*  P-20,  No*  308,  U*  S*  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D*  C*  75  p*  1977* 
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Mit.  People 


projections  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,       are  used  as 
the  basis  for  regional  projections  In  this  work*    They  show  significant 
differences  In  population  trends  among  the  States  and  regions*  In 
general,  the  most  rapid  growth  will  be  In  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast*  Rapid  growth  Is  also  likely  In  some  areas  In  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
The  major  population  concentrations,  however,  will  be  much  as  they  are 
today  In  the  North  Central  region  and  In  the  regions  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts* 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  Is  another  significant 
factor  In  estimating  demands  for  many  renewable  resource  products, 
especially  for  outdoor  recreation*    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  projections 
of  age  classes  associated  with  the  population  projections  shown  In  table 
1*1  have  been  used  In  this  study*    These  projections  Indicate  a  substantial 
Increase  during  most  of  the  projection  period  In  the  number  and  proportion 
of  people  In  the  middle  age  classes — the  classes  that  have  the  highest 
Income  levels  and  the  largest  demands  for  goods  and  services* 

Population  Is  also  important  as  a  determinant  of  the  labor  force, 
which  In  turn  Is  a  major  determinant  of  the  gross  national  product*  The 
labor  force  associated  with  the  medium  population  projection  is  expected 
to  grow  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  total  population  during  most  of  the 
projection  period*    This  mostly  reflects  Increased  female  participation 
In  the  labor  force — which  Is  associated  with  the  relatively  low  fertility 
rates  underlying  the  medlxim  projection*  V    The  age  structure  Is  also 
Important,  however,  and  changes  In  the  distribution  by  age  classes  are 
expected  to  result  In  a  fairly  sharp  decline  In  the  rate  of  growth  In 
the  labor  force  after  ZOlO* 

In  addition  to  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  the  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  year  has  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  gross  national 
product  and  on  demand  for  most  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation*  Historical 
trends  In  the  hours  worked  per  year  show  a  slow  decline  that  Is  projected 
to  continue  through  2030*    Although  the  decline  Is  slow,  the  projected 
average  hours  worked  per  year  In  2030  Is  projected  to  be  some  317  hours 
below  the  1975  average,  the  equivalent  of  about  eight  40-hour  weeks. 


V  U*  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis*  Population, 
personal  Income,  and  earnings  by  State  projections  to  2030*  25  p.  1977. 

V  The  alternative  assumptions  of  fertility  rates  underlying  the  low 
and  high  population  projections  result  In  substantial  differences  In  the  rate 
of  growth  In  the  labor  force.    The  highest  rates  of  growth  would  be  associated 
with  the  low  population  projection  because,  with  the  associated  low  fertility 
rates,  more  females  would  be  free  to  join  the  labor  force.    Conversely,  the 
lowest  rate  of  growth  In  the  labor  force  would  be  with  the  high  population 
projection  and  the  associated  high  fertility  rates. 
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Gross  HaClonal  Produce 

In  recenC  decades,  changes  In  Che  con sump C Ion  of  most  forest  and 
range  land  products  have  been  closely  associated  with  changes  In  the 
Hatlon*s  gross  national  product* 

Between  1929  and  1977,  the  gross  national  product,  measured  In 
constant  1972  dollars.  Increased  more  than  four  times — rising  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  3*1  percent  (table  1*1,  fig*  1*2)*    Annual  changes 
have  fluctuated  widely,  from  as  much  as  +16*0  percent  to  -14*7  percent* 
The  highest  sustained  rate  of  growth  In  gross  national  product  occurred 
In  the  1960*s,  when  It  averaged  4*3  percent  per  year* 

The  wide  fluctuations  In  annual  rates  of  growth  In  the  gross  national 
product  have  reflected  factors  such  as  dlfferencea  in  the  rates  of 
change  In  labor  force,  rates  of  unemployment,  hours  worked  per  year,  and 
productivity*    These  factors  will  presumably  continue  to  cause  fluctuations 
in  the  years  ahead*    But  for  this  Assessment,  only  trends  in  growth  were 
considered,  and  projections  were  based  on  the  following  assumed  rates  of 
Increase: 


(Percent) 


Period 

Low 

Medium 

High 

1977-89 

3.2 

3.7 

4.2 

1990-99 

2.2 

2.7 

3.2 

2000-09 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2010-19 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2020-29 

1.6 

2.1 

2.6 

The  assumed  medium  rates  for  the  decadea  beyond  the  1970*s  are 
based  upon  projections  of  the  Bureau  of  Econraic  Analysis*         These  in 
turn  are  based  in  part  upon  the  medium  projectlona  of  population  and  the 
associated  projections  of  labor  force  and  hours  worked  per  year*    The  ^ 
low  and  high  rates  are  Forest  Service  assumptions  which  are  chosen  to 
display  a  range  over  which  growth  rates  are  likely  to  vary* 

The  medium  assumed  rate  of  growth  would  result  in  a  gross  national 
product  of  $2,690  b  llion  (1972  dollars)  in  2000»9ome  two  times  that  of 
1977  (table  1*1)*    By  2030,  this  projection  would  reach  $5,160  billion— 


Lf*  S*  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis*  Unpublished 
data*  1979* 
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Gross  National  Product  1929>77,  with  Projections  to  2030 
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Figure  1.2 


some  four  times  that  of  1977.    The  associated  projection  of  per  capita 
gross  national  product  in  2030  rises  to  $17^180 — nearly  three  times  the 
1977  average. 

The  detailed  projections  of  gross  national  product  by  industry^ 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  the  gross  national  product  originating  in  manufacturing  and  construction 
activity  declines  slowly  over  the  projection  period*  Transportation, 
trade^  and  other  services  account  for  a  slowly  growing  share  of  the 
total*    These  changes  are  consistent  with  long-established  trends* 

Even  though  there  is  some  decline  in  their  relative  Importance^  the 
projected  increases  in  manufacturing  and  construction  are  big.  This 
means  that  the  U.  S.  economy  will  continue  to  produce  huge  quantities  of 
physical  goods*    In  turn,  large  supplies  of  energy,  minerals,  and  other 
raw  materials  will  be  needed  to  produce  those  goods* 

The  future  adequacy  of  supplies  of  raw  materials,  and  especially 
energy^  is  a  matter  of  widespread  concern*    Concern  is  also  evident  about 
the  ways  the  various  programs  designed  to  protect  or  improve  the  environ- 
ment will  affect  the  kinds  of  goods  produced^  person-hour  productivity^ 
and  various  other  factors  which  determine  the  rate  o£  growth  in  economic 
activity.    Of  course^  no  one  knows  how  things  will  work  out*    Up  to  this 
tijne»  economic  activity  has  continued  to  increase  much  as  it  has  in  the 
recent  past.    Thus  it  appears  that  the  economic  growth  assumptions 
adopted  provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  evaluating  future  demands  for 
forest  and  range  land  products^  and  as  a  partial  basis  for  guiding 
management  policies  and  programs  during  the  n^t  several  years*  After 
thaty  and  as  required  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act,  the  outlook  will  be  reevaluated  and  new  expectations  on 
economic  growth  incorporated  in  the  1990  Renewable  Resource  Assessment* 

Disposable  Personal  Income 

Disposable  personal  income^  i.e.,  the  income  available  for  spending 
or  saving  by  the  Nation's  population  has  been  another  important  deter* 
minant  of  the  demand  for  certain  products,  such  as  many  types  of  recrea- 
tion, red  meat,  and  various  grades  of  paper  and  board.    It  also  influences 
household  formation^  size  of  dwellings^  and  furniture  consumption-^-which 
influence  the  demand  for  lumber  and  other  timber  products. 

Since  1929^  disposable  personal  income  has  equaled  about  70  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product*    This  historical  and  rather  constant 
relationship  was  assumed  to  continue  through  the  projection  period 
(table  1.1). 

The  resulting  estimates  (medium  level)  show  per  capita  disposable 
personal  income  rising  to  $12^020  by  2030  (1972  dollars)^  nearly  three 


tiroes  the  1977  average*    This  growth  means  that  the  Nation  Is  faced  not 
only  with  the  task  of  meeting  the  resource  demands  of  an  additional  8! 
million  people,  but  also  the  demands  of  300  million  people  with  much 
greater  purchasing  power  than  today's  population* 

Institutional  and  Technological  Change 

In  the  past,  Institutional  and  technological  changes  have  substan-^ 
tlally  Influenced  use  of  renewable  resources*    Increasing  urbanization, 
for  example,  has  led  to  Increased  demand  for  some  types  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  been  an  important  source  of  the  Intensifying  concern 
about  the  environment*    It  has  also  caused  important  shifts  In  the  use 
of  raw  materials.  Including  the  partial  displacement  of  timber  products 
by  steel,  concrete,  and  other  materials  suitable  for  use  In  large  urban 
structures* 

Technological  changes  have  also  affected  the  demand  for  certain 
resources*  For  example,  the  development  of  f reeze-^drled  foods  and  camping 
equipment  has  been  important  In  the  rapid  growth  In  the  recreational  use 
of  wilderness  and  backcountry  areas*    The  development  of  economical 
water-resistant  adheslves  for  exterior  grades  of  plywood  led  to  huge 
Increases  In  plywood  use,  and  was  a  major  factor  In  holding  down  the 
consumption  of  lumber  for  roughly  two  decades*    Similarly,  ne»  technology 
has  led  to  large  Increases  of  hardwood  lumber  In  pallets  and  of  panel 
products  such  as  hardboard  and  partlcleboard  In  a  wide  variety  of  end 
uses*    On  the  other  hand,  recent  developments  In  the  pulp  Industry  have 
substantially  reduced  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
wood  pulp*    Innovations  In  the  metals  and  plastics  Industries  have 
resulted  In  displacement  of  lumber  and  plywood  In  such  products  as  furn- 
ture  and  containers* 

At  any  time,  potential  Institutional  and  technological  changes  on 
the  horizon  could  affect  the  demand  for  renewable  resources*    But  the 
nature  and  effect  of  many  of  these  potential  changes  are  similar  to 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  past  and  that  are  accounted  for  In 
the  use  of  historical  data  In  preparing  the  projections* 

t 

A  recent  development  not  adequately  reflected  In  the  historical 
data  base  Is  the  growing  constraints  on  the  extractive,  manufacturing, 
and  energy  Industries  to  satisfy  environmental  and  health  objectives* 
This  development  Is  certain  to  have  major  implications  for  the  projection 
period*  Although  it  Is  too  early  to  define  the  changes  that  will  actually 
take  place  and  their  overall  impacts    with  any  certainty,  such  constraints 
have  been  taken  Into  account  In  projecting  economic  activity  and  demands 
and  supplies  of  renewable  resources. 

A  related  development,  the  reservation  of  forest  and  range  lands 
for  designated  uses  such  as  wilderness,  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges  has 
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been  going  on  for  a  long  time;  this  development  Is  specifically  taken 
Into  account  In  the  projections  of  forest  and  range  land  areas* 

Energy  Costs 

Changes  In  energy  costs  have  substantial  effects  on  the  demand  for 
forest  and  range  land  products,  both  through  their  impact  on  the  level 
of  economic  activity  7^/  and  through  their  direct  impact  on  the  use  of 
forest  and  range  land  products*  81/ 

The  unit  cost  of  energy  minerals,  which  today  accounts  for  the  bulk 
of  United  States  energy  production,  decreased  steadily  from  about  1870 
to  the  late  1960*s*  9/    Since  then,  however,  there  have  been  very  large 
Increases  In  energy  prices,  with  the  average  relative  price  of  crude  oil 
In  the  United  States  more  than  doubling,  and  the  price  of  coal  and  natural 
gas  also  doubling*    At  the  same  time,  dependence  on  relatively  high-cost 
imported  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  has  also  groua  rapidly* 


V  Edward  Fried  and  Charles  Schultze  (In  Higher  oil  prices  and  the 
world  economy*    The  Brookings  Institution*    Washington,  D*  C*  1974    p*  47, 
54)  estimated  that  the  Increase  in  world  oil  prices  will  result  in  a  decrease 
In  aggregate  demand  in  the  United  States  of  0*4  percent  In  1980  and  that  these 
higher  prices  will  reduce  the  rate  of  economic  growth  by  0*1  to  0*2  percent  In 
the  early  1980's*    Edward  Denlson  (In  Effects  of  selected  changes  In  the 
Institutional  and  human  environment  upon  output  per  unit  of  Input*    Survey  of 
Current  Business*    U*  S*  Department  of  Commerce*    January,  1978    p*  2144) 
stated  that  pollution  abatement  regulations  have  substantially  lowered  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  output  per  unit  of  Input  In  the  United  States  and  that  the  effect 
of  these  regulations  Is  becoming  more  pronounced*    He  estimated  that  output  In 
the  nonresidential  business  sector  In  1975  was  1*0  percent  smaller  than 
It  would  have  been  without  such  pollution  abatement  regulations* 

8J  The  estimates  by  Fried  and  Schultze  of  the  effect  of  higher  oil  prices 
(see  footnote  8)  were  for  the  U*  S*  economy  as  a  whole*    There  are  no  comparable 
estimates  of  the  impacts  of  recent  Increases  In  energy  prices  on  the  use  of 
renewable  natural  resources*    However,  It  Is  evident  that  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  Increase  use  of  those  renewable  resources  that  require  relatively 
little  energy  In  use  and  processing  at  the  expense       substitute  resources 
that  require  relatively  large  amounts  of  energy,  ^nd  vice  versa*    For  example, 
lumber  and  plywood  are  likely  to  be  substituted  to  some  extent  for  steel  and 
concrete,  which  have  heavy  energy  requirements  In  processing.    On  the  other 
hand,  demand  for  those  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  that  require  long-distance 
travel  may  be  dampened  somewhat  by  higher  travel  costs  that  result  from  higher 
energy  prices* 

9/  Harold  Barnet  and  Chandler  Mose  (In  Scarcity  and  growth*    The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  1963*    p*  164-201)  show  that  the  unit  cost  of  energy  minerals 
declined  from  1870  to  1957*    Data  for  recent  years  show  a  continuation  of  this 
downward  trend  In  relative  energy  prices  until  1969*    See,  for  example.  The 
New  York  Times  National  Economic  Survey,  January  8,  1978* 
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A  long  historical  period  has  obviously  ended.    During  that  time 
improvements  in  technology  offset  th^  increase  in  costs  as  energy  materials 
were  used  to  process  lower  quality  and  less  accessible  resources.  Many 
of  the  remaining  petroleum  reserves  are  concentrated  in  areas  such  as 
interior  Alaska,  the  Arctic,  and  the  outer  continental  shelf  where  the 
physical  environment  is  severe  and  where  development*  operating,  and 
transportation  costs  are  high.    Production  of  oil  from  shale  and  tar 
sands,  which  may  begin  before  the  end  of  this  century,  will  entail  very 
high  development  costs.    In  recent  years*  programs  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment have  also  added  to  energy  costs* 

In  summaryf  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  use  of  increasingly 
high-cost  energy  reserves,  the  removal  of  remaining  controls  on  natural 
gas  and  second-tier  oil  prices*  and  added  environmental  protection  costs 
are  likely  to  push  energy  prices  still  higher  relative  to  the  general 
price  level.    At  this  time,  there  are  no  authoritative  and  generally 
accepted  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  future  increases.    It  does  seem* 
however*  that  substantial  and  persistent  upward  movement  is  in  prospect. 
This  has  been  taken  into  account  in  projecting  demands  and  supplies  for 
those  products  where  the  higher  prices  can  be  expected  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect* 

Capital  Availability 

Larqe  amounts  of  capital  will  be  required  to  make  the  necessary 
investments  in  management,  physical  facilities*  and  processing  plants  to 
accommodate  increased  demands  for  forest  and  range  land  resources.  Far 
larger  amounts  of  capital  will  be  needed  to  make  possible  the  levels  of 
overall  economic  growth  that  are  Projected  in  this  chapter.    It  is 
reasonable  to  ask  whether  such  vast  amounts  of  capital  will  be  available 
to  develop  new  energy  sources*  meet  environmental  protection  requirements* 
provide  for  general  economic  activity*  and  meet  the  requir^ents  for 
forest  and  range  land  resources*    However*  when  capital  requirements  are 
compared  with  past  investment  rates  in  the  United  States  and  western 
European  countries*  and  with  expected  growth  in  gross  national  product, 
future  requirements  for  capital  do  not  appear  particularly  imposing,  10/ 
It  has*  therefbrer  been  assumed  that  capital  availability  will  not 
significantly  constrain  long-term  economic  growth  in  general  or  intensified 
use  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  the  production  of  renewable  resources 
products* 


10/  At  current  levels  of  gross  national  product/  a  1  percent  increase  in 
the  rate  of  annual  investment  would  yield  about  20  billion  dollars  of  addi- 
tional capital.    Such  an  increase  is  well  within  the  ranqe  of  e^^erience 
of  the  United  States  and  western  European  countries*    Seer  for  example, 
Edward  F*  Denison  (In  Why  growth  rates  differ.)  The  Brookinqs  Institution* 
Washington*       C*  1967,  p.  117-120)  and  Barry  Bosworth*     (In  Hearings 
on  long-term  economic  growth)  Joint  Economic  Committee*    U.  S.  Congress* 
November  16,  1976*  p*  109* 
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Other  Assumptions 


In  addition  to  the  general  assumptions  outlined  above^  the  projections 
of  demands  and  supplies  for  the  products  included  in  this  document  rest 
on  a  variety  of  other  specified  and  implied  assumptions*    The  most 
important  are  described  in  the  appropriate  places  in  the  chapters  that 
follow*    Such  assumptions  Include  those      prices^  changes  In  conmerclal 
timberland  and  rangeland  areas^  management  Intensities^  the  continuation 
of  past  relationships  between  variables^  and  constraints  on  the  supplies 
of  renewable  resources  associated  with  multiple-use  managwent* 


Forest  and  Range  Land  Areas  in  the  Contiguous  United  States 


FOREST  AND  RANGE  LANDS 

This  chapter  contains  Information  on  the  area,  characteristics,  ownership, 
and  use  of  the  Natlon^s  forest  and  range  lands  and  associated  waters*  These 
lands  and  waters  cover  some  1*7  billion  acres~nearly  70  percent  of  the  total 
area  In  the  United  States  (fig*  2*1)*    They  provide  not  only  tangible  resources 
such  as  wood,  water,  wildlife,  and  forage,  but  also  Intangibles  such  as  scenery 
and  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  study* 

The  Natlon^s  forest  and  range  lands  and  associated  waters  are  diverse  and 
complex  encompassing  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics,  ownerships,  productive 
capabilities,  and  uses*    This  chapter  gives  a  brief  national  overview  of  that 
diversity  and  ccnplexlty  and  then  describes  the  forest  and  range  land  and  water 
base  of  each  of  four  major  geographic  sections — North,  South,  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast* 

The  resource  base  for  this  Assessment  has  been  divided  Into  three  major 
categories:    forest  land,  rangeland,  and  water  areas  (table  2*1)* 

Forest  land  Is  land  at  least  10  percent  stocked  by  forest  trees  of  any 
size.  Including  land  that  formerly  had  such  tree  cover  and  that  will  be  natu-^ 
rally  or  artificially  reforested*    Included  In  these  lands  are  transition  zones, 
such  as  areas  between  heavily  forested  and  nonforested  lands  that  are  at  least 
10  percent  stocked  with  forest  tr^es,  and  forest  areas  adjacent  to  urban  and 
bullt-nip  lands* 

Rangeland  Is  land  on  which  the  potential  natural  v^etatlon  Is  predomi- 
nantly grasses,  grass-like  plants,  forbs,  or  shrubs;  Including  land  revegetated 
naturally  or  artificially  that  Is  managed  like  native  vegetation*  Rangeland 
Includes  natural  grasslands,  savannas,  shrublands,  most  deserts,  tundra,  alpine 
cofomunltles,  coastal  marshes,  and  wet  meadows,  that  are  less  than  10  percent 
stocked  with  forest  trees  of  any  size* 

The  forest  and  range  land  data  In  this  Assessment  may  differ  from  those  In 
other  reports,  due  to  definitions  In  differences*    For  example,  the  plnyon- 
juniper  and  chaparral  plant  conmunltles  of  the  western  United  States,  classed  as 
forest  ecosystems  herein,  are  sometimes  counted  as  rangelands  due  to  their  forage 
values*    The  transition  zone  between  forest  and  nonforest  Is  considered  forest 
here,  but  rangeland  In  some  studies*    The  urban  fringe  forests  are  Included  as 
forest  In  the  report,  but  other  reports  have  classified  them  as  nonforest* 

Water  areas  are  divided  Into  several  categories*    Large  Inland  water  areas 
are  lakes,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  at  least  40  acres  In  size  and  streams  and 
rivers  at  least  one*elghth  of  a  mile  wide*    Small  water  areas  Include  lakes 
and  ponds  that  are  at  least  2  acres  but  less  than  40  acres  In  size,  and 
rivers  and  streams  at  least  120  feet  wide  but  less  than  one-eighth  of  a 
mile*    Other  water  Includes  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  con* 
tlguous  States,  but  excludes  the  estuaries  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii* 
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Overview 


Vegetative  Cover 

The  vegetative  cover  on  the  1*6  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  land  In 
the  United  States  varies  greatly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another*  The 
basic  vegetative  cover  largely  determines  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  the  land 
and  Is  directly  related  to  annual  precipitation.     In  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
that  receive  substantial  moisture  throughout  the  year,  the  dominant  vegetative 
cover  Is  forests*    In  arid  and  semlarld  areas,  the  dominant  cover  Is  grasses  and 
shrubs  typically  associated  with  rangelands* 

The  total  forest  and  range  land  base  of  the  Nation  Is  almost  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  categories,  820  million  acres  of  rangeland  and  736  million 
acres  of  forests*    In  addition,  there  are  698  million  acres  of  ciopland, 
improved  pasture,  developed,  or  barren  land  (table  2*1)* 

Most  of  the  Natlon^s  rangelands  are  found  in  the  Great  Plains,  the  western 
United  States,  and  Interior  Alaska  (fig*  2*2)*    Rangelands  occupy  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  In  each  of  eight  States:    Alaska,  Arizona, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming*    These  States  together 
account  for  more  than  45  percent  of  the  Nation *s  total  rangeland  base* 

The  States  east  of  the  Great  Plains  generally  support  either  a  highly 
developed  agricultural  economy  or  are  heavily  forested*    They  account  for  only 
13  percent  of  the  Natlon*s  rangeland* 

Forest  land,  unlike  rangeland,  is  distributed  widely  in  both  the  eastern 
and  western  United  States  (fig*  2.3)*  The  land  east  of  the  Great  Plains  that 
has  not  been  cleared  for  agriculture  is  usually  heavily  forested*  In  addition, 
humid  portions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  high  elevation  areas  in  the  West  that 
receive  adequate  precipitation  are  also  forested*  The  eastern  States  account 
for  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  forest  land  while  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  account  for  most  of  the  remainder*  The  Great  Plains 
States  have  relatively  little  forest  land* 

Vegetative  cover  on  the  Nation^s  forests  and  rangelands  is  diverse  as  a 
result  of  differences  in  climate,  topography,  and  soils*    The  classification 
system  for  forests  and  for  rangelands  used  in  this  Assessment  1^  based  on  vegeta- 
tion.   Closely  related  plant  communities  have  been  aggregated  into  single 
ecosystems.    Forest  ecosystems  are  synonymous  with  forest  cover  types  developed 
and  defined  in  the  Forest  Survey  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service*  if  Rangeland 
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\J  U*  S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  For*  Serv*  Geographic  forest  types  used 
in  the  forest  survey*    For*  Serv*  Handbk*  4813*1,  sec*  7A,  March  1967* 
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Rangeland  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Land  Area 


Forest  Land  a$  a  Percentage  of  Total  Land  Area 


ecosystems  are  based  on  potential  natural  plant  communities  termed  phytocoe*^ 
noses*    y    Detailed  descriptions  of  each  ecosystem  can  be  found  in  "Vegetation 
and  Environmental  Features  of  Forest  and  Range  Ecosystems/*  3^/ 


Trends  in  Area 

The  available  data  indicate  that  the  area  in  forest  and  range  land  has  been 
declining  in  recent  decades*    The  inland  water  area,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
increasing  mainly  due  to  reservoir  construction*    These  trends  are  expected  to 
continue*    For  example,  the  total  area  of  forest  and  range  land  is  projected  to 
decrease  about  3  percent  by  2030,  with  decreases  of  2  percent  for  forest  lands 
(from  736  to  718  million  acres)  and  7  percent  for  rangelands  (from  820  to  764 
million  acres)  (table  2*2)* 

During  the  1980*s,  a  significant  portion  of  the  projected  decline  in  forest 
area  is  expected  to  result  from  conversion  of  forest  to  cropland,  particularly 
on  southern  river  bottoms  and  deltas*    However,  after  1990,  reduction  in  forest 
land  area  will  mainly  result  from  conversion  to  other  land  uses  such  as  reser-^ 
voirs,  urban  expansion,  highway  and  airport  construction,  and  surface  mining* 
As  indicated  in  a  following  discussion  on  mining,  increased  reclamation  of  mined 
lands  in  the  future  will  limit  the  longrun  impacts  of  surface  mining  on  the 
total  area  of  forest  land* 

The  loss  of  36  million  acres  of  rangeland  will  occur  largely  on  private 
lands,  due  to  changes  to  cropland  and  developed  uses  such  as  residential  sites, 
highways,  airports,  and  mines*    Some  rangeland  areas  will  be  converted  to 
improved  pasture,  which  is  an  intensification,  rather  than  a  change,  in  land 
use*    As  with  forests,  required  reclamation  of  mined  lands  will  limit  the 
longrun  effects  of  surface  mining  on  the  total  area  of  rangelands* 


About  34  percent  of  the  Nation^s  present  area  of  forest  and  range  land  is 
in  non-Federal  ownership,  which  is  mainly  private,  but  also  includes  State  and 
municipal  lands  (table  2.3).    This  proportion  is  changing  due  to  State  and 
Native  selections  of  Federal  lands  in  Alaska.    After  these  selections  of  well 
over  100  million  acres  have  been  completed,  the  proportion  of  forests  and  range 
lands  in  non-Federal  ownership  will  increase  several  percent* 

Forest  and  range  lands  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  the  contiguous  States 
include  174  million  acres  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  167 
million  acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands*    Other  Federal  forest  and  range 
lands,  totaling  only  43  million  acres,  are  administered  by  various  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Defense* 


11  Kuchler,  A«  W*    Potential  natural  vegetation  of  the  conterminous  United 
States*    Am«  Geogr.  Soc*  Spec*  publ*  no*  36,  116  p*  with  map*  1964* 

Kuchler,  A.  W.    Potential  natural  vegetation.    Nat*  Atlas  of  the  U*S. 
A.,  U*S.  Dep.  of  the  Interior,  Geol.  Survey,  p*  89-92*  1970* 

3^/  Garrison,  George  a*  t  Ardell  J.  Bjugstad,  Don  A*  Duncan,  Mont  E.  Lewis, 
and  Dixie  R.  Smith.  Vegetation  and  environmental  features  of  forest  and  range 
ecosystems*    U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agric.  Handbk.  475,  68  p*,  1977. 
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Table  2. 2. "Land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States^  by  class  of 


land  and  water,  1970,  1977>  with  projections  to  2030 


(Million  acres) 


Class 

1970 

1977 

Projections 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Land; 

Forest  and  range  land; 
Forest  land  If 
Rangeland  2/ 

Total 
Other  land  V 
Total 
Water 
Total 

754 
819 

737 
820 

732 
808 

728 
796 

Ilk 
785 

720 
776 

—  

718 
764 

1,573 

1,557 

1,540 

1,524 

1,509 

1,496 

1,482 

686 

697 

711 

724 

737 

749 

761 

2,259 

2,254 

2,251 

2,248 

2,246 

2,245 

2,243 

102 

107 

110 

113 

115 

116 

118 

2,361 

2,361 

2,:;6i 

2,361 

2,361 

2,361 

2.361 
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\J  Land  at  least  10  percent  stocked  by  forest  trees  of  any  size,  or  formerly  having  such  cover, 
and  not  currently  developed  for  nontl^ber  use.     Included  In  these  lands  are  transition  zones,  such  as 
areas  between  heavily  forested  and  nonforested  lands  and  forest  areas  adjacent  to  urban  and  bullt^p 
lands,  which  may  not  have  ttober  production  as  a  primary  use. 

y  Land  on  which  the  natural  vegetation  Is  predominately  grasses,  grasslike  plants,  forbs,  or 
shrubs;  and  which  Is  not  currently  developed  for  nonrange  use. 

%l  Other  land  Includes  cropland.  Improved  pasture.  Industrial  and  urban  land,  and  all  other  land 
categories  except  forest  land  and  range  land. 

Water  area  Includes  lakes  and  ponds  over  2  acres  In  size,  waterways,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
coastal  waters  and  estuaries  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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Of  the  351  million  acres  of  forest  and  range  land  In  Alaska,  6  percent  are 
National  Forests,  81  percent  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
9  percent  are  other  Federal  lands,  and  only  4  percent  are  non-Federal  lands* 
The  bulk  of  the  State  and  Native  selections  of  Federal  lands  In  Alaska  will  come 
from  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manageoient;  however,  most  of  the 
highly  productive  forest  lands  selected  will  come  from  National  Forests* 

Most  of  the  eastern  forest  lands  are  State  and  privately  owned*  Federal 
ownership  Is  heavily  concentrated  In  the  western  forest  and  range  land*    Only  9 
percent  of  the  eastern  forest  land  Is  Federal,  but  72  percent  of  the  western 
forest  land  and  61  percent  of  the  western  rangelands  are  In  Federal  ownership 
(table  2*3)*    These  proportions,  too,  will  change  somewhat  as  the  selections  In 
Alaska  are  made  and  title  Is  transferred  to  the  State  and  to  Native  groups* 

Productivity 

Productivity  Is  generally  thought  of  as  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  land  to 
produce  timber,  forage,  wildlife,  or  other  biological  outputs*    There  Is  no 
single  measure  that  adequately  describes  the  productivity  of  forest  and  range 
lands  for  all  of  the  products  or  outputs  that  can  be  obtained  from  th^*  Measures 
such  as  cubic  feet  or  board  feet  of  timber  or  pounds  of  forage  produced  per  acre 
annually  are  often  used  as  estimates  of  productivity*    Although  measures  of 
productivity  for  other  uses,  such  as  wildlife  or  recreation,  are  not  well 
developed,  biological  productivity  as  measured  for  timber  and  forage  Is  often 
useful  In  helping  to  determine  capacity  for  other  uses. 

A  number  of  factors  determines  productivity  for  timber  and  forage*  Chief 
among  them  are  soil,  climate,  and  topography*  Thus,  lands  with  arid  climates, 
at  high  elevations,  or  In  northern  latitudes  tend  to  have  lower  productivity  for 
timber  and  forage  than  lands  more  favorably  situated*  However,  an  unfavorable 
situation  for  the  production  of  timber  or  forage  may  In  some  cases  be  taken  as 
an  Indicator  of  high  productivity  for  some  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation* 

The  inherent  productivity  of  forest  and  range  lands  can  In  many  cases  be 
altered  by  Investments  In  intensive  management*    The  productivity  levels  dis- 
cussed In  this  chapter  are  the  maximum  potentials  for  forest  and  range  ecosystans 
In  the  absence  of  such  Intensified  management*    Natural  potentials  have  been 
used  because  thay  are  available  for  most  areas,  and  because  they  provide  a 
uniform  means  of  describing  the  relative  productivity  of  the  Natlon^s  forests 
and  rangelands* 

For  this  Assessment,  productivity  of  forest  land  Is  defined  as  the  amount 
of  wood  per  acre  per  year  that  can  be  produced  In  fully  stocked  natural  stands* 
At  the  present  time,  the  Natlq^^s  forest  lands  as  a  whole  are  capable  of  pro-^ 
duclng  an  average  of  53  cubic  feet  of  wood  fiber  per  acre  per  year*    But  such 
averages  obscure  some  significant  geographic  differences*    The  two  eastern 
sections  of  the  country,  for  example,  have  an  average  productive  potential  of 
more  than  68  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year,  while  the  forest  land  In  the  western 
Unli:ed  States  has  an  average  annual  productive  potential  of  37  cubic  feet* 
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Even  within  a  single  section,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  productivity*  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  extensive  areas  In  the  Douglas^flr  ecosystem  are  capable  of 
producing  over  200  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per  year,  but  extensive  areas  of 
flr*-spruce  and  plnyon*-junlper  cannot  produce  20  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per 
year  (tables        and  2.5). 

Rangeland  productivity  Is  measured  by  annual  production  of  herbage  and 
browse  per  acre.    Of  the  various  categories  of  rangelands,  wet  grasslands  have 
the  highest  Inherent  productivity,  producing  on  the  average  over  5,100  pounds 
(air-dry)  of  herbage  and  browse  per  acre  per  year  (table  2.6)«    The  desert 
ecosystem  produces  practically  no  herbage  and  browse.    The  desert  shrub  and 
desert  grasslands  ecosystans  are  also  low  producers,  averaging  only  249  and  307 
pounds*  respectively.    In  general,  grasslands  have  higher  average  productivity 
than  do  the  shrublands. 

Forest  lands  generally  have  a  high  potential  for  production  of  herbage  and 
browse  If  they  have  little  or  only  partial  tree  cover.    For  eacample,  the  redwood 
forest  ecosystem  Is  capable  of  producing  an  average  of  4,800  pounds  of  herbage 
and  browse  per  acre  annually;  the  hemlock-sltka  spruce  ecosystem  could  average 
4,200  pounds*    Average  potential  production  for  most  other  forest  lands  Is  In 
the  range  of  1,000-2,000  pounds  per  acre* 

It  Is  unlikely  that  major  areas  of  forest  land  will  be  cleared  for  use  as 
rangeland,  even  though  potential  productivity  Is  high.    Some  forest  lands, 
especially  the  open-grown  pine  lands  of  the  western  United  States,  now  produce 
considerable  forage  for  domestic  livestock;  and  most  forest  lands  produce  herbage 
and  browse  for  deer  and  other  wildlife.    Forest  stands  can  be  managed  to 
Increase  the  production  or  availability  of  herbage  and  browse  for  livestock  and 
wildlife,  while  continuing  the  production  of  timber.    However,  such  management 
may  lead  to  a  reduction  In  timber  production. 

With  the  exception  of  southeast  Alaska  coastal  forests,  the  Alaska  forest 
land  and  rangeland  ecosystems  have  generally  lower  productivity  levels  than 
counterpart  ecosystems  In  the  other  States.    The  Hawaiian  forest  ecosystems  have 
high  Inherent  productivities  for  herbage  and  browse,  well  over  4,000  pounds  per 
acre. 

Use  of  Forest  and  Range  Lands 

Forest  and  range  lands  and  associated  water  areas  are  important  sources  of 
basic  raw  materials  for  the  Nation's  economy;  at  the  same  time,  they  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  its  people.    Ir^  addition  to 
supplying  materials  such  as  timber,  minerals,  and  forage  for  domestic  livestock, 
these  lands  and  waters  also  provide  wilderness,  a  wide  range  of  recreation 
activities,  water,  and  wildlife  and  fish.    Because  of  their  great  extent  and 
basically  natural  character,  they  are  also  important  in  maintaining  a  balance  in 
the  natural  environment. 
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Table        — Forest  ItiA  areftB  in  the  United  Stetcgi  by  tiabcr  productivity  class  md  ecosystem 
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Table  2*6^ — Av^rase  annual  herbage  and  brovseprodact ion  and  area  by  pro- 
dactivity  class  of  range  ecosystem  in  the  contiguous  States 
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0 
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0 
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3  318 
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1*985 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

24*744 

Annual  grasslands 
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564 
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5*992 
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0 

0 

0 

47*305 

Deser  t 

n 

V 

7  iQn 
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0 

0 

0 

7*490 

Western  Forests: 

Douglas-fir 

2*262 

38*505 

0 

7*192 

23*710 

1  7*603 

r  ona  e  ros^  p  ^  iic 

1  A?  7 

■J -J*  JV^ 

2*553 

,  2*312 

4*733 

i  23,904 
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11 
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F1  f— QrtlTll /'A 

1  232 

113*378 

0 

0 

71*177 

'  42*201 

H  Ami  n/'lf — ^1  fl/A  ^nrtir^ 

4*189 

19*777 

3*413 

13*829 

2*535 

0 

L^rch 

2*537 

2*815 

0 

997 

1*818 

0 

Lodgepole  p  ine 

1*762 

21*218 

0 

4*988 

10*950 

5*280 

4*781 

786 

385 

401 

0 

0 

Hardwnod  s 

1*880 

39*  764 

163 

0 

27*976 

11*625 

Eastern  Forests: 

White-red-jack  pine 

1*346 

12*496 

0 

0 

12*496 

0 

Spruce— f  ir 

784 

21*224 

0 

0 

695 

20*529 

Longleaf -slash  pine 

2*096 

17,060 

0 

2*940 

14*120 

0 

Loblolly -shortleaf  pine 

2*230 

50,348 

0 

5*863 

44*485 

0 

Oak-pine 

2*358 

35*084 

28 

5*912 

28*331 

813 

Oak-hickory 

1*153 

113*762 

1*723 

8*664 

3*420 

99*955 

Oa  k  -g  um-  c  y  p  re  ss 

1*241 

29*185 

1*300 

0 

2*813 

25*072 

Elm-ash-cot tonwood 

2*619 

23*315 

0 

3*779 

19*536 

0 

Maple  -beech-birch 

1*476 

38,751 

0 

0 

38*751 

0 

Aspen-birch 

1*410 

20*430 

0 

0 

20*430 

0 

\l  Productivity  classes:    1  -  5,000  pounds  or  more  per  acre  per  year; 
2  -  3,000  to  4*999  pounds;  3  -  1,000  to  2*999  pounds;  4  -  less  than  1,000  pounds^ 
II  Considered  as  other  forest  in  previous  tables* 
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The  uses  of  forest  and  range  land  are  many  and  variable,  and  depend  In  part 
on  the  nature,  character,  and  location  of  the  forest  and  range  lands*    They  also 
depend  on  the  density  and  character  of  the  population  that  uses  them*  Major 
uses  are  discussed  In  a  suinmary  manner  In  the  parts  of  this  chapter  that  deal 
with  each  major  geographic  section  and  In  more  detail  In  succeeding  chapters. 
However,  some  major  points  are  noted  here* 

First,  uses  of  forests  and  rangelands  take  place  In  many  different  comblna-^ 
tlons  depending  on  the  character  of  the  lands,  their  past  treatment,  their 
present  ownership  and  managment,  and  even  the  time  of  year*    Practically  every 
acre  of  forest  and  range  land  contributes  to  more  than  a  single  use  at  one  time 
or  another  and.  In  this  sense,  all  forest  and  range  lands  are  multiple-use 
lands.    For  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  uses  are  restricted  or  prohibited  on  some 
lands*    But  even  these  lands  typically  support  uses  other  than  the  one  that  Is 
designated  the  major  use*    For  example,  areas  designated  as  wilderness  and  used 
primarily  for  recreation  provide  wildlife  habitat  and  water,  and  In  some  areas, 
grazing* 

Many  of  the  Nation^  s  forests  and  rangelands  are  often  termed  ^^multlple-^ 
use"  lands  because  no  specific  use  Is  automatically  assigned  dominance*    Most  of 
the  460  million  acres  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  187 
million  acres  of  National  Forests  are  called  multiple-use  lands  because  no 
overall  use  priorities  have  been  established.    Many,  perhaps  most,  private 
forest  and  range  lands  are  also  used  and  managed  for  a  variety  of  purposes* 

Second,  conflicts  among  uses  are  often  minimal  for  common  combinations  and 
intensities  of  use  and  managanent*    That  is,  the  use  of  an  area  for  one  purpose 
does  not  usually  preclude  Its  use  and  value  for  other  purposes*    As  the  Intensity 
of  management  and  use  Increases,  however,  the  potential  for  competition  among 
uses  also  Increases;  careful  planning  Is  required  to  Integrate  various  uses  on 
each  area.    Overall,  the  use  of  forest  and  range  lands  can  be  maximized  under 
management  that  encourages  multiple  uses  of  most  areas* 

Third,  the  various  uses  of  forest  and  range  lands  must  be  considered  In 
terms  of  quality,  as  well  as  quantity.    This  is  true  for  commodity  uses,  such  as 
timber  and  forage,  and  lor  noncommodlty  uses  such  as  recreation  and  wilderness* 
In  the  same  sense  that  small  trees  cannot  substitute  for  large,  high-quality 
trees  for  sor^  products,  high-density  campgrounds  are  not  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  remote  areas,  for  those  people  who  want  a  primitive  camping  experience* 
Although  th^i  need  for  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  judgments  Is  well 
recognized,  data  that  adequately  reflect  quality  differences  In  uses  of  forest 
and  range  lands  are  often  not  available* 

Finally,  it  is  Important  to  understand  that  the  Nation^ s  forest  and  range 
lands  vary  in  their  multlresource  potentials  to  meet  our  needs  for  timber, 
water,  wildlife,  forage,  recreation,  and  other  goods  and  services.    To  relate 
uses  to  resource  area  potentials.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  specific  require-^ 
ments  to  meet  specific  product  or  service  needs*    For  example,  water  used  for 
Irrlgaf^lon  differs  In  its  requirements  from  water  used  for  drinking,  swimming, 
or  fishing*    Some  bodies  of  water  may  serve  all  of  these  purposes,  others  only 
one. 
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In  view  of  the  large  size  of  the  Unlled  States  and  the  associated  diversity 
in  climate  and  physical  characteristics,  forest  and  range  land  resources  are 
described  for  each  of  the  four  major  geographic  sections  used  in  this  Assessment- 
North,  South,  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Water  Areas 

The  water  area  in  the  United  States,  including  estuaries  associated  with 
the  contigur*j^  States,  is  107  million  acres,  about  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  are:i  (table  2*1)*    As  with  forest  and  range  land,  the  characteristics  of 
this  water  are^  vary  greatly  as  a  result  of  differences  in  size,  type  of  water 
body  (stream,  pond,  bay,  etc*),  and  source* 

Large  lakes  and  streams  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  water  area, 
SQ*9  million  acres*    This  area  includes  lakes  and  ponds  at  least  AO  acres  in 
size  and  streams  one-eighth  of  a  mile  of  more  in  width*    Slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  area  of  large  lakes  and  streams,  27  million  acres,  is  in  the 
humid  eastern  half  of  the  country*    With  the  East,  the  large  water  areas 
tend  to  be  geographically  concentrated  in  the  northernmost  tier  of  States, 
where  glaciation  has  formed  numerous  basins  for  lakes,  and  in  the  soutHern-^ 
most  tier  of  States  where  part  of  low-lying  land  along  the  coasts  and  major 
rivers  is  covered  with  water* 

Another  12*8  million  acres,  about  a  quarter  o^  the  total  large  water  area, 
is  in  Alaska*    Most  of  the  remainder,  some  10  million  acres,  is  in  the  West*  A 
substantial  part  of  this  area  is  manmade  reservoirs  and  impoundments,  constructed 
to  store  water  for  irrigation,  electric  power  generation,  flood  control. 

Small  inland  water  areas  total  8*1  million  acres*    They  include  streams  of 
less  than  one-eighth  mile  in  width  and  lakes  and  ponds  between  2  and  40 
acres  in  size.    The  geographic  distribution  of  these  small  water  areas  is 
similar  to  that  for  the  large  water  areas,  generally  for  the  same  reasons — 
rainfall  and  landform.    Many  of  these  small  water  areas  in  nearly  all  States 
are  manmade,  largely  the  product  of  Federal  and  State  programs  concerned 
with  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention.    Associated  objectives 
include  improving  water  supplies  and  increasing  water-based  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities* 

The  47*6  million  acres  of  other  water  area  include  the  Great  Lakes;  bays 
such  as  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and  San  Francisco;  sounds  such  as  Long  Island 
and  Puget;  harbors  such  as  New  York;  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Georgia;  and 
other  coastal  waters  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  except  those 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,    The  Great  Lakes  of  the  North  Central  region  account  for 
three-quarters  of  the  other  water  areas*    Most  of  the  rest  is  located  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  States  and  in  Washington* 

In  the  last  few  decades,  as  the  result  of  the  construction  of  dams  and 
other  impoundments,  both  large  and  small  water  area  categories  have  been 
growing.    The  upward  trend  is  expected  to  continue,  although  at  a  slower  rate* 
The  water  area  is  accordingly  projected  to  rise  from  107  to  118  million  acres  by 
2030,  an  increase  of  10  percent*    Most  of  this  increase  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
large  water  area  category  and  result  from  the  construction  of  reservoirs. 


All  navigable  waters—streams*  lakes*  reservoirs*  bays*  etc*"have  always 
been  considered  as  publicly  owned*     Public  access*  however*  is  controlled  by  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lands. 

No  single  measure  of  the  productivity  of  the  Nation's  waters  is  meaningful 
because  of  the  different  requirements  for  different  uses.     Water  that  cannot 
sustain  aquatic  life  might  be  highly  desirable  for  domestic  or  industrial  use. 
It  is  evident*  however*  that  these  surface  waters  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
Nation.    In  addition  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  uses*  they  provide  water  for 
irrigation*  navigation,  and  power  generation;  habitat  for  waterfowl;  and  the 
necessary  medium  for  the  existence  of  fish  and  other  forms  of  aquatic  life. 
Much  of  our  outdoor  recreation  is  water-based.    The  suitability  of  the  Nation's 
water  areas  for  various  uses  depends  in  part  on  the  management  and  use  of  the 
adjoining  forest  and  range  lands. 

The  North 

The  North  geographic  section  of  the  United  States  includes  20  States  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  west  to  Minnesota*  Iowa*  and  Missouri*  and  south  to  the 
Ohio  River*  including  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.    The  northern  portion  of  this 
section  is  characterized  by  moderately  long*  relatively  severe  winters.  Pre- 
cipitation is  moderate  and  ranges  from  25  to  45  inches*    A  short  growing  season 
of  100-140  frost-free  days  imposes  severe  restrictions  on  agriculture.    Most  of 
this  area  has  low  relief  with  some  rolling  hills  and  low  mountains  in  the 
Northeast*    Much  of  the  area  has  been  glaciated;  glacial  land-forms  are  common* 
Soils  are  well  suited  for  forests*    Most  soils  are  acid  and  strongly  leached* 
and  have  an  upper  layer  of  organic  matter.    Soils  with  high  water  tables  are 
common  in  many  areas* 

The  mid-  and  southern  portion  of  this  section  has  cold  winters  and  warm 
summers.    Precipitation  is  greater  in  the  summer  months  and  ranges  from  35-60 
inches*    Most  of  the  area  is  rolling  or  nearly  flat*  but  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  have  high  relief  up  to  3*000  feet.    Much  of  the  area  has  been  glaciated. 
Soils  are  generally  productive  and  are  well  suited  for  deciduous  forests  and 
grassland. 

Fores L  Land 

Of  the  467.8  million  acres  in  the  North*  162*A  million  acres  are  forested 
(table  2.1).    This  is  the  second  most  densely  forested  section  in  the  country 
with  39  percent  of  its  land  area  in  forest.    Much  of  the  forested  area  in  this 
densely  populated  section  of  the  country  is  in  close  proximity  to  large  numbers 
of  people* 

Forests  are  the  natural  or  climax  vegetation  on  nearly  all  the  land  in  this 
section.     Only  scattered  areas*  mostly  in  Missouri*  are  natural  grasslands. 
Thus*  much  of  what  is  now  open  land  in  the  North  would  soon  revert  to  forest 
without  man's  intervention*    This  has  already  happened  in  many  places.  During 
the  early  settlement*  forests  were  cleared  for  crop  and  pasture  land.  However* 
some  of  this  land  Is  poorly  suited  for  these  uses.    As  better  land  was  developed* 
much  of  the  land  originally  used  for  crops  and  pastures  was  abandoned  and 
reverted  to  forests. 


The  spruce-fir  ecosystem  covers  21,2  million  acres  of  the  North  (table 
2,7),    This  forest  is  a  mainstay  of  the  section*s  woodpulp  industry.  Spruce 
studs,  white-cedar  fencing  and  siding,  maple  and  birch  furniture  stock,  veneer, 
and  turned  products  are  also  products  of  these  forests*    The  more  remote  spruce- 
fir  fore<;ts  are  also  popular  with  recreationists*    The  numerous  lakes  and  streams 
found  in  these  forests  are  famous  for  trout,  salmon,  and  other  cold  water  sport 
fishing* 

The  maple-beech-birch  ecosyst^  covers  36*9  million  acres  of  the  North 
section  of  the  country*    It  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  hardwood  i^pecies 
for  wood  products  in  the  North,  including  sugar  maplft,  yellow  birch,  white 
birch,  and  basswood,  as  well  as  less  valuable  species,  such  as  red  maple  and 
beech*    Most  maple-beech-birch  stands  have  been  logged  for  their  most  valuable 
trees*    As  a  result,  they  often  contain  more  red  maple  and  beech  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  rough  or  rotten  trees  than  would  be  found  in  either  natural  or 
managed  stands* 

In  addition  to  providing  valuable  timber  for  a  wide  range  of  finished 
products,  the  maple-beech^-birch  ecosystem  provides  other  resource  values*  This 
ecosystem  is  primarily  responsible  for  a  profusion  of  fall  color;  in  much  of  the 
North,  the  fall  foliage  display  is  a  highly  valued  asset  to  millions  of  tourists 
and  residents*  Because  the  maple-beech-birch  ecosystan  contains  a  large  variety 
of  plant  species  existing  under  variable  conditions,  it  also  has  a  great  variety 
of  wildlife  species* 

Eim-ash-cottonwood  is  another  major  forest  ecosystem  in  the  North*  In 
recent  years,  the  area  of  this  ecosystem  has  substantially  increased  from  less 
than  16  million  acres  in  1962  to  17*8  million  in  1978*    One  reason  is  that  this 
Is  often  the  first  ecosystem  to  establish  itself  on  abandoned  crop-  and  pasture- 
land,  particularly  on  wet  fields  and  pastures*    Another  reason  has  been  the  past 
high-grading  of  maple-beech-birch  stands,  leaving  the  elm  and  ash* 

Elm-ash-cot tonwood  is  not  a  highly  desirable  ecosystem  for  timber  production* 
Through  most  of  the  North,  elm,  though  noted  for  its  superior  bending  qualities, 
toughness,  and  strength.  Is  seldom  found  in  commercial  quantities  or  sizes 
because  of  Dutch  Elm  disease*    But  ash,  particularly  white  ash,  is  still  much  in 
demand  for  such  products  as  baseball  bats,  hockey  sticks,  tennis  rackets,  and 
tool  handles*    This  ecosystem  also  provides  the  bright  crimson  and  yellow  fall 
foliage  of  the  low-lying  swamps  and  meadows  in  the  North* 

The  oak-hickory  ecosystem  covers  over  43  million  acres,  more  forest  land 
than  any  other  ecosystem  in  the  region*    This  ecosystem  takes  on  different 
characteristics  depending  on  where  it  is  found;  In  fact,  there  are  eight  sepa- 
rate associations  under  the  broad  oak-hickory  ecosystem — post,  blackjack  oak, 
black  or  bear  oak;  chestnut  oak;  white  oak-red  oak-hickory;  white  oak;  northern 
red  oak;  yellow  poplcr-whlte  oak-northern  red  oak;  sweetgum-yel low  poplar;  and 
mixed  hardwoods* 

The  commercial  value  of  the  oak-hickory  forest  is  as  variable  as  the 
ecosystem  itself*    Associated  with  many  oak-hickory  communities  is  black  walnut, 
the  most  valuable  native  tree  species  in  North  America*    White  oak  is  important 
to  the  tight  cooperage  industry,  and  has  been  a  perennial  favorite  for  furniture 
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manufacture.    Yellow  poplar  is  Lmportnnt  for  iipliolstered  furniture  and  contniner 
veneers,    However,  □  major  deterrent  to  mtinaf^ement  of  oak-hickory  forests  has 
heen  the  lack  of  adequate  markets  for  less  desirnhle  hardwoods,  which  nre  a  pnrt 
of  most  stands. 

There  are  20.3  million  acres  of  aspen-birch  forest  land  in  the  Morth  nnci 
over  80  percent  is  found  in  the  North  Centrnl  region*     This  ecosysten  Is  usually 
a  pioneer,     Tf  ecological  .'Succession  i.s  not  interritpted  hy  fire,  logging,  or 
windstorm,  it  will  gradually  give  vay  to  one  of  the  other  ecosystems  because 
aspen,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  blrche.s,  are  incapable  of  reproducing  in 
their  own  shade. 

For  upland  and  big  game  wildlife  species,  the  aspen-birch  ecosystem  is  a 
particularly  valuable  plant  community.     Tliese  forests  provide  a  hif^hly  desirable 
source  of  foo<l  and  shelter  for  ruffed  ^.rouse,  nnd  young  seedl inf*-fiapl Ing  stands 
are  nn  importnnt  source  of  browse  for  deer  nnd  moose. 

The  white^red-jack  pine  ecusvsten  covers  11*8  million  acres  in  the  North* 
T\\e  ecosystem  has  two  distinct  subsystems.     In  the  Mortheast,  it  is  usually 
eastern  white  pine-eastern  hemlock;   in  tUc  \^orth  Cehtral  region,  red  and  jack 
pine  are  more  important.     If  natural  succession  is  permitted  to  continue,  this 
ecosystem  eventually  evolves  to  mnplo-beech-birch  or  spruce--fir. 

Rn^tern  white  pine  was  a  tnainstay  of  the  softwood  lumber  industry  in  the 
late  1800's  nnd  early  190O's.     It  is  still  highlv  prised  for  its  fine  working 
qualities*     Red  pine  has  a  coarser  texture  nnd  is  used  mostly  for  rough  con" 
^^truction  lumber*    Jnck  pine,  a  relatively  smnll  rough  tree,  is  used  mainly  ns  a 
source  of  softwood  pulpwood..    The  white-red-jack  pine  ecosystem  Is  also  signifi- 
cnnt  to  wildlife*    Uhltetailed  deer  and  black  bcnr  nre  the  most  common  large 
mammals  in  this  ecosystem  and  the  jack  pine  subsystem  provides  liahitnt  for 
Kirtland's  warbler,  nn  endanj^ered  species* 

Trends  in ^rea  —  .^cross  the  North  a  wliole,  forest  land  area  increased 
slightly  during  tiie  25  years  from  1952  to  1077*  Howevor,  a  decline  of  about  5 
percent  is  expected  over  tlie  next  50  years. 

Tho  two  regions  of  the  Nort!i  !iave  had  <Iiffcrent  trends  in  the  past  and  this 
is  expected  to  continue*     In  the  Northeast,  forest  land  area  int*reased  B  percent 
during  the  1952-1977  period*     This  increase  was  attributable  almoi^t  entirely  to 
the  abandonment  of  marginal  crop  and  pasture  land*     Tn  the  North  Central,  forest 
land  area  has  declined  about  6  percent  during  the  past  25  years  due  almost 
entirely  to  land  clearing  for  agriculture,     Tlve  current  trends  are  expected  to 
continue  over  the  next  50  years,  although  at  a  more  modest  rate* 

Qvmership  —  Of  the  162*^  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  North,  92 
percent  is  in  non-Federal,  mostly  private  ownerships  (table  2.3)*     In  the 
northeastern  States,  the  percentage  of  non-Federal  ownership  is  even  higher;  96 
perccint  of  the  forest  land  is  in  private  or  non-Federal  public  ownerships* 

T!ie  non-rederal  forest  lands  in  the  N*orthern  section  of  the  country  are 
predominantly  private  lands  held  by  nanv  oUTters  whose  individual  ho1dinj*s  are 
small  in  size,    "^laine,  where  half  of  tha  private  land   Is  ovmed  hy  forest 
industries,  is  an  exception  to  this  ovTiersJiip  pattern* 
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Although  non-'Federal  public  forest  lands  ate  scattered  throughout  the 
States  in  the  North,  the  largest  concentrations  are  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Northeast,  and  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin* 

Federal  forest  land  in  the  North  accounts  for  13*6  million  acres,  only  8 
percent  of  the  total*    National  Forest  lands,  which  account  for  84  percent  of 
all  Federal  forests  in  the  section,  are  found  in  13  of  the  20  States,  but  are 
concentrated  in  the     rth  Central  region*    The  relatively  small  amount  of  public 
forest  land  in  the  North  emphasizes  the  importance  of  private  forests  in  meeting 
the  many  forest  resource  needs  of  the  large  urban  population* 

Productivity  —  In  the  North,  about  5  percent  of  the  forest  land  is  capable 
of  producing  more  than  120  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per  year  (table  2.4)* 
Another  16  percent  is  capable  of  producing  85-120  cubic  feet  per  acre  pi*-r  year 
and  35  percent  could  produce  50-85  cubic  feet*    Of  the  remainder,  most  is 
marginal  or  submarginal  as  timber  land,  capable  of  producing  less  than  50  cubic 
feet  per  acre  per  year*    About  6  million  acres  are  potentially  productive  forest 
lands  reserved  ftook  timber  production* 

Generally  speaking,  the  productive  capability  of  forest  land  is  higher  in 
the  Northeast  region  than  in  the  North  Central*    In  the  Northeast,  30  percent  of 
the  forest  land  can  produce  in  excess  of  85  cubic  feet  per  acre,  while  only  29 
percent  of  forest  area  falls  in  the  0-50  cubic  foot  category*    In  the  North 
Central  region,  only  12  percent  of  the  forest  area  can  produce  in  excess  of  85 
cubic  feet  per  acre  and  the  0-50  cubic  foot  class  accounts  for  52  percent  of  all 
forest  land* 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  poorer  forest  productivity  in  the  North 
Central  region*    Through  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  Lake  States,  wet,  boggy 
lands  Support  slow<-growing  black  spruce,  northern  white<-cedar,  and  tamarack* 
Also,  extensive  areas  that  were  heavily  logged  and  repeatedly  burned  are  covered 
with  aspen  and  jack  pine»two  post<-fire  species  that  come  in  under  such  adverse 
conditions*    In  Missouri,  where  71  percent  of  the  forest  lard  is  in  the  0<-50 
cubic  foot  class,  large  areas  of  shallow  hardpan  soils  support  blackjack  and 
post  oak  forest  types* 

Rang elands 

Rangelands  make  up  only  a  small  portion-'-l*8  million  acres — of  the  land 
area  of  the  20  States  in  the  ttorth.    Most  of  the  rangeland — 1*4  million  acres — 
is  in  Missouri  (table  2*8)*    Practically  all  of  the  remainder  is  in  fout  States — 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota* 

The  vet  grasslands  and  the  prairie  ecosystems  are  the  only  rangeland 
ecosystems  in  the  North*    The  wet  grasslands  in  the  Northeast  region  are  pri<- 
marlly  northern  cordgrass  prairie  communities*    Smooth  and  saltmeadow  cord<- 
grasses  and  seashore  saltgrass  are  ^jominant  grass  species*    Other  important 
plants  include  such  forbs  as  seaside  ger^ir'Jia,  sea<-lavender,  seaside  plantain, 
glasswort,  and  shore  podgrass*    In  the  North  Central  region,  the  wet  grasslands 
include  the  tule  marshes  in  low,  poorly  drained  areas*    Several  species  of 
tules,  bulrushes,  and  cattails  are  predominant  plant  species*    Sedges  are  abun^- 
dant  and  contribute  significantly  to  the  production  of  herbage* 
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The  prairie  ecosystem  Is  the  most  important  rangeland  ecosystao  In  the 
North  Central  region*    Two  communities,  the  bluestm  prairie  and  the  cedar 
gladed,  dominate*    The  bluestem  prairie,  a  rich  and  productive  mixture  of 
grasses  and  forbs,  was  once  a  sea  of  tall  grasses  between  the  eastern  deciduous 
forests  and  the  shorter  grasses  of  the  plains  grassland  ecosystem*    Only  vestiges 
r^naln  now,  as  loost  of  It  was  converted  to  hlgh^yleldlng  croplands*    Big  and 
little  bluestem,  swltchgrass,  and  Indian  grass  are  major  components  of  this 
once*extenslve  grassland  which  also  Includes  a  large  variety  of  forbs  such  as 
leadplant,  sunflower,  blazing  star,  and  surfpea*    The  cedar  glades,  more  common 
In  Missouri  than  the  other  States  in  the  region,  are  less  productive  than  the 
bluestem  communities*    They  have  a  very  rich  mixture  of  grasses,  forbs,  and 
small  trees;  Hackberry,  juniper  (redcedar),  post  oak  and  winged  elm  are  common 
trees*    Grasses  provide  a  good  supply  of  forage  for  grazing  animals*    Many  of 
the  forbs  characteristic  of  the  bluestem  prairies  are  also  important  plants  in 
the  glades*    Locally,  shrubs  such  as  coralberry  and  such  trees  as  blackjack  oak, 
chinkapin,  and  black  oak  become  important  members  of  the  community* 

Ownership  —  Private  landowners  and  non*Federal  public  agencies  control  1*5 
million  acres,  or  84  percent  of  the  rangelands,  in  the  tforth  (table  2*3)*  Of 
the  294, 0(M)  acres  of  Federal  rangelands,  the  Forest  Service  administers  175,000, 
all  in  Missouri* 

Productivity  —  The  wet  grasslands  found  in  several  States  in  the  North  are 
the  most  productive  ecosystem  of  all  those  identified  in  this  Assessment;  pro* 
ductlon  ranges  up  to  10,000  pounds  of  herbage  per  acre  per  year  on  the  most 
productive  sites*    The  prairie  ecosystem  is  the  second  most  productive  grassland 
ecosystem,  producing  mors  than  3  tons  of  herbage  annually  on  a  per  acre  basis* 

Water  Areas 

The  North  has  over  half  of  the  Nation's  water  area  (table  2*1)*    Large  and 
small  Inland  lakes  and  streams  are  found  in  every  State  in  this  section  of  the 
country*    About  60  percent  of  the  13*5  million  acres  of  Inland  water  is  in  North 
Central  region,  with  largest  concentrations  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
Maine  and  New  York  in  the  Northeast  also  have  numerous  Inland  water  areas* 

The  northern  section  also  has  42  million  acres  of  other  water  areas,  most 
of  the  tfatlon's  total*    The  largest  part  of  this  water  area  is  in  the  Great 
Lakes;  the  remainder  is  in  the  coastal  estuaries,  including  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays,  Lor^  Island  Sound,  and  New  York  Harbor* 

The  Inland  waters  in  the  North  provide  habitat  for  fish  and  waterfowl* 
With  the  heavy  concentration  of  population,  particularly  in  the  northeast,  they 
are  used  by  tens  of  millions  of  people  for  various  outdoor  recreation  activities* 
They  also  provide  most  of  the  water  used  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes  in 
the  area* 

The  South 

The  South  stretches  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  along  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  west  to  Include  Texas  and  Oklahoma*  Much  of  this  13-State  section  is 
characterized  by  a  subtropical  climate  with  mild  winters  and  high  humidity. 
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particularly  in  the  coastal  plain  and  Piedmont  areas.    The  Appalachian  Mountain 
area  has  cool  winters  and  hot  summers.    In  both  areas*  rainfall  is  generally 
ample  at  all  times  of  the  year.    In  contrast,  the  plains  grasslands  ecosystem  in 
west  Texas  has  an  arid  climate  with  long,  hot  summers. 

The  Coastal  Plain  has  gentle  slopes  with  little  local  relief.  Marshes, 
lakes,  and  swamps  are  common.    The  Piedmont  is  gently  sloping  with  local  relief 
between  100  and  600  feet.    The  southern  Appalachian  Mountains  are  steep  with 
much  relief  up  to  3,000  feet,  and  peaks  exceeding  6,000  feet.    The  western 
grassland  ecosystems  are  characterized  by  gently  rolling  plains. 

Soils  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  are  usually  strongly  leached,  rich 
in  iron  and  aluminum  oxides,  and  deficient  in  many  of  the  plant  nutrients 
essential  for  successful  agricultural  production.    Loess  areas  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  flood  plains  of  the  major  streams  have  the  better  soils  for  crops  in 
the  South. 

Forest  Land 

The  South  contains  over  532  million  acres  of  land  with  forests  a  dominant 
part  of  the  landscape.    Forests  cover  41  percent  of  this  area — 219  million  acres 
(table  2.1). 

The  importance  of  forests  as  vegetative  cover  varies  by  region  and  State 
within  the  South.    In  the  five  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  91  million  acres,  or 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  land  area.  Is  forested.    In  the  South  Central  region, 
comprising  eight  Gulf  Coast  and  interior  States,  only  one-third  of  the  land  area 
is  forested.     In  the  South  Central  region,  forests  reach  their  western  limits  in 
the  arid  rangelands  of  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma* 

The  forest  ecosystems  of  the  South  include  areas  that  vary  from  highly 
productive  tiniberlands  to  extremely  poor  sites  that  are  submarginal  for  invest- 
ment in  timber  growing. 

Native  forage  often  grows  abundantly  beneath  timber  stands,  in  natural 
openings,  anJ  on  cutover  lands,  providing  food  for  substantial  numbers  of  range 
livestock. 

The  South  is  a  major  timber-producing  region.    This  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  loblolly-shortleaf  pine  ecosyston,  which  occupies  almost  ^8  million 
acres.    Loblolly  pine  is  the  keystone  of  the  southern  pine  forest  products 
industry.     Except  in  Florida,  where  slash  pine  prevails,  loblolly  is  the  dominant 
pine  species  in  each  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Coastal  States  south  of  New  Jersey. 
Nearly  half  of  the  total  southern  pine  Inventory  in  the  United  States  is  of 
loblolly. 

Although  the  standing  inventory  of  shortleaf  pine  is  only  about  half  that 
of  loblolly,  shortleaf  is  sttll  far  more  abundant  than  longleaf  and  slash  pines 
combined.    The  heaviest  concentration  of  shortleaf  pine  is  in  the  Ouachita 
Mountains  of  Arkansas;  other  shortleaf  areas  are  in  east  Texas  and  in  the 
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Piedmont,  especially  the  Carolinas,  ^/  Throughout  much  of  the  loblolly-short- 
ieaf  pine  ecosystem,  the  two  species  often  grow  in  association*  But  shortleaf 
pine  is  also  fotind  in  commercial  tluantities  well  beyond  the  botanical  range  of 
loblolly  pine. 

Bordering  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  from  Sotith  Carolina  to  east  Texas  is 
the  long leaf-slash  pine  ecosystem.     Altogether,  there  are  over  17  million  acres 
in  the  ecosystem,  of  which  two-thirds  is  concentrated  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 
Widespread  fire  control  enabled  slash  pine  to  invade  sites  formerly  occupied  by 
longleaf;  slash  pine  has  also  been  extensively  planted  through  the  ecosystem* 

Nearly  32  million  acres  or  91  percent  of  the  entire  oak-pine  ecosystem  is 
found  in  the  South,  frequently  in  residual  stands  left  after  cutting  of  mer- 
chantable pine  in  mixed  pine-hardwood  forests.    Through  cultural  practices  such 
as  cull  hardwood  removal,  some  areas  have  been  converted  to  productive  timber- 
lands,  and  other  areas  offer  similar  opportunities.    The  oak-pine  ecosystem, 
though  not  as  productive  as  the  pine  ecosystems  for  timber  production,  provides 
valuable  habitat  for  numerous  wildlife  species. 

The  69  million  acres  in  the  oak-hickory  ecosystem  make  up  one-third  of  the 
total  forest  land  area  in  the  South,     This  ecosystem  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  species  in  many  local  associations  growing  on  a  wide  variety  of  sites* 
Some  localities  within  the  ecosystem  are  capable  of  growing  choice  industrial 
hardwoods — examples  are  the  loessial  bluffs  Lhat  flank  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  deep  coves  of  the  southern  Appalachians*  The 
ecosystem  also  occurs  on  millions  of  acres,  especially  on  the  Coastal  Pl^in, 
that  are  regarded  as  better  adapted  to  growing  pine  than  hardwoods,  ^/ 

The  relatively  valuable  swamp  and  bottomland  forests  that  make  up  the  oak- 
gum-c>press  and  elm-ash-cot tonwood  ecosystems  total  33  million  acres.  These 
ecosystems  have  long  been  the  mainstay  of  the  southern  hardwood  forest  products 
Industry,     In  recent  years,  however,  changing  land"use  patterns  have  adversely 
affected  them*     Extensive  acreages  of  prime  bottomland  hardwoods  have  been 
cleared  for  agriculture  on  the  nlluvial  soils  of  the  Mississippi  Valley*  6^/  At 
the  same  time,  reservoirs  in  the  South  ha^e  inundated  sites  capable  of  producing 
sweetgum,  tupelo,  sycamore,  and  other  preferred  hardwood  species.     Though  the 
impoundments  are  a  boon  to  fishing  and  other  water-based  recreation,  they  usually 
flood  acres  that  are  above  average  in  hardwood-producing  capability,  and  are 
also  prime  habitat  for  many  wildlife  species*  IJ 
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Other  forest  ecosystems  that  occur  in  the  South  account  for  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  forest  area.    Most  of  this  acreage  consists  of  woodlands  in 
central  and  west  Texas  and  Oklahoma  that  are  largely  useful  for  nontiniber  goods 
and  services  such  as  grazing,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Most  forests  of  the  South  provide  good  to  excellent  habitat  for  wildlife. 
The  hardwood  and  mixed  hardwood-conifer  ecosystems,  however,  provide  generally 
better  habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  than  do  the  pine  forests.  Deer 
and  squirrel  are  important  game  animals  throughout  the  South,    Hunting  for  quail 
and  turkey  attracts  people  from  outside  the  South,  and  managatvent  of  large 
tracts  for  these  birds  is  common  in  the  Southeastern  region.    In  addition,  parts 
of  the  South,  especially  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  lower  Mississippi,  are 
important  wintering  areas  for  migratory  birds. 

Recreational  opportunities  abound  in  the  South's  forests.    Forested  areas 
of  the  southern  Appalachians  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  the  Carollnas,  and  the 
Ouachita  and  Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas,  are  focal  points  for  many  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation,  drawing  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  Throughout 
the  South,  most  forested  areas  are  locally  important  to  nearby  populations  for 
camping,  hunting,  hiking,  and  other  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

Trends  in  area  —  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century^  forest  area  In  the 
South  has  Increased  in  some  places,  declined  in  others,  and  changed  in  com- 
position as  the  result  of  shifts  In  land  use.    In  1952,  forest  land  totaled  over 
225  million  acres;  a  decade  later,  it  had  increased  to  almost  231  million  acres. 
Many  fanners  stopped  cultivating  land  that  was  eroded,  had  declined  in  fertility, 
or  had  otherwise  proved  submar'^inal  as  cropland.    This  change  occurred  primarily 
In  upland  aieas,  such  as  the       dmont*    These  old  abandoned  fields  provided 
Ideal  conditions  for  natural  reseedlng,  particularly  by  southern  pines;  many 
were  also  planted.    Although  some  forest  land  was  diverted  to  other  uses,  this 
diversion  was  overshadowed  by  the  shift  from  crop-and  pasture-land  to  forest. 

Since  1962,  the  trend  has  reversed,  and  forest  acreage  has  declined  to  a 
level  of  219  million  acres.    This  decline  signaled  the  end  of  significant 
additions  to  forest  through  crop  and  pasture  land  abandonment. 

Although  reversions  of  crop  and  pasture  land  to  forest  will  continue,  the 
additions  are  expected  to  be  minor  in  the  future.    Furthermore,  there  appears  to 
be  no  other  major  land  use  change  in  the  offing  that  would  add  significantly  to 
forest  land.     Instead,  forests  have  been  cleared  to  produce  soybeans  and  other 
crops,  first  in  the  Mississippi  River  alluvial  valley  and  more  recently  in  such 
areas  as  the  North  Carolina  coast.  ^/    Other  shifts  of  land  for  nonforest  uses 
Includes  conversion  to  pasture,  urban  expansion,  reservoir  construction,  and 
powerllnes.    This  loss  had        impact  on  timber  production,  as  well  as  some  other 
forest  usefi.     Kor  example^  cleared  bottomlands  represent  an  important  loss  of 
highly  productive  wildlife  habitat,     A  few  States  have  responded  to  this  decline 
by  purchasing  bottomlands  for  wildlife  management  areas. 


a  new  frontier  in  coastal  Nortli  Carolina, 


The  more  productive  forest  sites  in  tlie  Mississippi  Vnlley  have  been 
cleared  for  cropping,  nnd  the  remaining  forest  area  may  not  be  as  desirable  for 
conversion*    Thus^  though  cleariug  will  probably  continue,  the  rate  of  con- 
version will  likely  decline*    It  is  not  yet  apparent  whether  the  large-scale 
clearing  noted  in  North  Carolina  will  become  more  widespread  in  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain,    The  other  major  agricultural  use  for  cleared  forest  land  has 
been  pasture.    The  shift  to  pasture  has  been  on  the  upswing  in  many  areas  of  the 
South  in  recent  years,  and  that  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Land  clearing  for  crops  and  pastures  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  changing 
land  u*;e  pattern.    Farmland  itself  has  been  lost  in  recent  years  due  to  urban 
expansion  and  other  causes.     As  prime  crop  and  pasture  land  is  taken  for  high- 
value  commercial  and  residential  developments,  the  need  for  replacement  land 
will  continue  to  impinge  on  forests* 

Losses  of  forest  land  to  other  uses  will  also  continue.    Many  metropolitan 
areas  in  tho  South  are  growing,  and  rural  homesites  have  also  claimed  forest 
land'     Powerlines,  pipelines,  highways ^  commercial  recreational  developments, 
and  a  host  of  other  uses  that  are  rather  permanent  in  nature  will  continue  to 
take  some  forest. 

Within  the  forest  land  category,  the  trend  of  increases  in  productive- 
reserved  forest  is  expected  to  continue  as  demand  for  nontimber  uses  such  as 
recreation  grows.    As  a  result,  some  public  forest  land  available  for  multiple 
use  will  likely  be  transferred  to  reserved  status.     In  the  private  sector, 
forest  industry  is  expected  tv  increase  its  holdings  as  acquisition  opportunities 
become  available.    Miscellaneous^  private  ownerships  have  been  affected  the  most 
by  past  land  use  changes,  and  will  continue  to  lose  acreage  as  forests  are 
claijned  for  agriculture  and  other  uses  in  the  years  ahead. 

Ownership  —  Non-Federal  forests  total  201,6  million  acres,  92  percent  of 
the  South'n  forested  area  (table  2,3),     Non-federal  public  forest  lands,  mostly 
State  lands,  are  found  in  every  southern  State,     And  private  forest  lands,  about 
four-fifths  of  wliich  art^  in  nonindustrial  owners;hips,  constitute  a  larj^e  major- 
ity cjf  the  forest  area  in  each  State, 

Both  regions  in  tlie  Soutii — the  Southeast  and  the  South  Central — have 
relatively  iittle  Toderal  land,     Of  the  17, A  million  acres  of  federal  forests, 
about  71  percent  i*^  atirra nistered  by  the  Forest  Service,    Tiiese  Forest  Service 
landb  are  found  ui  eael^  of  the  Soutii's  13  States;  the  greatest  concentration  is 
in  Arkansas,  with  l^b  million  acres.    Of  the  other  Tederal  forest  land,  5 
million  acres  are  scattered  througliout  this  section — primarily  in  Motional  Parks 
and  Monuments^  nnd  Department  of  Defense  facilities^ 

Product  ivlty  —  The  South*  s  forest  lands  have  the  hii^hesL  average  potential 
for  timber  production  of  any  section  of  tfie  country,     (K^er  7b  percent  of  the 
niillion  acres  of  forest  are  t'apablu  of  i)rotluriu>;  ^>0  cubic  feet  or  more  per  acre 
oarh  year  (table  2-4), 

The  Soutli's  most  productive  forest  landj^;,  wiiich  can  produ<:e  over  120  cubir 
feet  of  wood  per  year,  total  ri,f>  million  acres.    Most  of  this  highly  prt^ducLive 
land  ts  situated  in  the  South  'Ventral   region.     Tins  sane  region  al  5io  accounts 
for  ovyr  two-tiiird*;  of  the  South's  50,9  million  acres  capable  of  produring  ft3  to 
120  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year. 


Forest  lands  of  moderately  productive  capaclty-*-50  to  85  cubic  feet- 
account  for  almost  half  of  the  South's  forest  land  total,  and  are  almost  evenly 
distributed  between  the  South  Central  and  Southeast  regions*    The  same  even 
distribution  between  regions  is  true  for  the  32  million  acres  In  the  20-50  cubic 
foot  (tlass. 

In  addition,  almost  17  million  acres  of  Southern  forest  land  have  a  produc- 
tive capacity  of  less  than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre*    About  three-^f ourths  of  the 
total  Is  in  west  and  central  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  mostly  In  the  pinyon-juniper 
and  oak-hickory  ecosystems.    Most  of  the  remainder  Is  in  lowland  sites  In  the 
Florida  Panhandle* 

Range lands  * 

Of  the  323.2  million  acres  of  forest  and  range  land  in  the  South,  one-third 
Is  rangeland,  97  percent  of  which  is  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  (table  2.8)* 

Nine  rangeland  ecosystems  are  represented  In  the  region*    Scattered  along 
the  coastline  from  Virginia  to  Texas  are  the  northern  and  southern  cordgrass 
prairies,  both  part  of  the  highly  productive  wet  grasslands  ecosystem*  Plants 
of  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  coasts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  coastal  prairies 
of  the  North.     On  the  southern  cordgrass  prairie,  smooth  cordgrass,  reed, 
seashore  saltgrass,  panic  grasses,  and  several  species  of  bulrushes  grow  up  to  8 
feet  in  height.     In  Florida,  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  Southeast's  2.2 
million  acres  of  rangeland,  the  most  important  communities  of  the  wet  grasslands 
ecosystem  are  the  palmetto  prairie,  with  its  wiregrass  and  saw  palmetto,  and  the 
Everglades  dominated  by  sawgrass  and  sweet  and  red  bog. 

The  South's  13.6  million  acres  of  prairie  ecosystem,  centered  In  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  are  similar  to  the  prairie  ecosystem  In  Missouri,  but  have  some 
typically  southern  species  such  as  Texas  needlegrass.     In  southern  Texas,  the 
prairie  ecosystem  may  include  groves  of  oak-hickory  forest.    Typically,  however, 
the  trees  are  short  and  branchy  and  generally  considered  noncommercial*  Furtter 
to  the  West,  the  31*5  million  acres  of  shinnery  and  Texas  savanna — mixed  grass, 
shrub  and  small  tree  lands— give  way  to  more  arid  shrub  and  grassland  ecosystems. 

The  plains  grassland  ecosystem*  the  largest  ecosystem  in  the  contiguous 
States,  totals  36.2  million  acres  In  the  South,  dominating  western  Oklahoma  and 
northern  Texas.    Once  termed  "The  Great  American  Desert"  because  of  Its  lack  of 
trees,  the  e'Tosystem  provided  pastureland  for  millions  of  buffalo,  elk,  and 
antelope,     inough  the  large  herds  of  wild  animals  are  gone,  the  medium  and  short 
grasses  still  remain  to  provide  forage  for  cattle  and  sheep  as  well  as  remnant 
populations  of  wild  ungulates.     The  plains  grassland  Is  a  mosaic  of  grass 
species  whose  distribution  is  affected  by  local  soil  conditions.     Blue,  hairy, 
and  sldeoats  gramas,  threeawn,  and  squirreltalls  are  common  on  well-drained 
sites. 

Ownership  —  As  in  the  ^^orth,  the  bulk  of  the  rangelands  of  the  South  are 
owned  by  private  individuals  or  corporations.  States,  counties,  and  local 
municipalities.    The  Forest  Service  administers  almost  a  quarter  million  acres 
In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  (table  2*5)*    Other  Federal  agencies  administer  1.5 
million  acres  of  rangeland,  mostly  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Florida* 


Productivity  —  Southern  rangelands  include  both  the  most  and  the  least 
productive  rangelands  in  the  contiguous  States*    The  southern  cordgrass  and 
Everglades  communities  of  the  wet  grasslands  ecosystem  average  from  2  to  4  tons 
of  herbage  and  browse  production  annually.    The  best  sites  are  capable  of 
producing  5  tons  or  more*    The  arid  shrub  and  grass  ecosystems  of  western  Texas 
are  among  the  least  productive  rangeland,  producing  only  200  to  400  pounds 
annually  (table  2*6).    Between  these  two  extremes  are  the  prairie  and  Texas 
savanna  ecosystems,  which  annually  average  3,300  and  2,100  pounds,  respectively. 
On  the  best  sites,  however,  they  may  produce  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  herbage 
and  browse  annually* 

Water  Areas 

Water  areas  of  the  South  total  23.4  million  acres,  4  percent  of  that 
section's  total  area  (table  2*1)*    About  70  percent  of  both  the  total  water 
area,  and  the  16  million  acres  in  large  bodies  of  inland  water,  are  located  in 
five  States — ^Virginia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Texas*    The  large 
inland  water  area  includes  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  major  tributaries,  the 
large  lakes  and  waterways  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  Lake  Okeechobee  and  other 
lowland  lakes  in  Florida,  and  the  many  large  water  impoundments  constructed 
throughout  the  South  for  flood  control,  power  generation,  recreation,  and  water 
storage*    Small  ponds  and  streaiPv  total  over  3  niillion  acres,  and  are  well 
distributed  throughout  the  South* 

The  natural  and  artificial  inland  waters,  as  well  as  the  3*6  million  acres 
of  coastal  bays  and  estuaries,  provide  valuable  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife* 
While  most  waters  provide  such  habitat  for  resident  populations  of  wildlife  on  a 
continuing  bas:,s,  many  water  araas  in  the  South—such  as  the  Mississippi  Delta— 
also  provide  crucial  habitat  for  vast  populations  of  overwintering  migratory 
birds*    The  areas  also  provide  sites  for  water-based  recreational  activities 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  people  each  year* 

The  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains 

The  Rocky  Mountain  area  stretches  from  Canada  to  the  Mexican  border  and 
includes  eight  States  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico)*    The  neighboring  Great  Plains  area  includes  four  States  (North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas).    Together,  these  areas  contain  740 
million  acres,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  United  States. 

This  section  of  the  country  has  a  semiarid  continental  clmate  in  which 
evaporation  usually  exceeds  precipitation >  despite  maxmum  rainfall  during  the 
Summer.    Winters  are  cold  and  dry;  summers  warm  to  hot.    Winter  precipitation  is 
greater  in  mountainous  areas  than  in  the  plains  area* 

This  vast  section  of  the  country  exhibits  many  landforms*    The  rolling 
plains  of  the  Plains  States  and  eastern  extremes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
give  way  to  the  steep>  glaciated  terrain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  Rocky 
Mountain  States  are  also  characterized  by  high  elevation  plateaus  and  interior 
basins>  and  the  highly  eroded  tablelands  of  Utah  and  Arizona.    In  southern  and 
western  portions  of  this  section — Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada—there 
are  extensive  desert  areas* 
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The  dominant  soil-forming  process  is  calcification,  with  salinization  on 
the  poorly  drained  soils.     Soils  often  contain  an  excess  of  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  and  are  very  rich  in  bases*    Organic  matter  content  is  low  except  for 
forested  areas  and  the  tall  grass  prairies*    Moisture  is  generally  the  most 
limiting  factor  for  plant  growth. 

Forest  Land 

Nearly  lAl  million  acres,  19  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Great  Plains  section,  is  forested  (table  2*1)*    Forests  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  total  over  136  million  acres,  and  are  predominantly 
softwood  species*    The  most  heavily  forested  States,  and  the  land  areas  occupied 
by  forest,  are:    Idaho,  Al  percent;  Colorado,        percent;  Utah,  30  perc€»nt; 
Arizona,  25  percent;  and  Montana,  2A  percent  (fig*  2*3),    Three  States — Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Colorado — have  nearly  half  the  total  forest  land  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,    Forests  of  the  Plains  States,  which  total  only  A*5  million  acres, 
are  largely  of  hardwood  species  (table  2*9)* 

Two  eastern  hardwood  ecosystems  are  found  in  the  Plains  States:  elm-ash- 
Cottonwood  in  major  rJver  bottoms,  and  oak-hickory,  an  upland  forest  type.  The 
five  largest  forest  ecosystems  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  totaling  some  111  million 
acres,  are  pinyon-juniper,  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir,  fir-spruce,  and  lodgepole 
pine*    Together  these  ecosystems  account  for  roughly  80  percent  of  the  forest 
area  in  this  section  of  the  country.    All  except  pinyon-juniper  are  important 
producers  of  wood  products* 

The  pinyon-juniper  ecosystem  occupies  over  A2  million  acres,  principally  in 
the  arid  regions  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  western  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada*  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  it  is  the  predominant  forest  ecosVstem,    This  rather 
uniform  type  with  few  tree  species  occupies  an  elevation  zone  below  ponderosa 
pine  and  above  the  desert  shrubs.    The  species  composition,  however,  changes 
geographically  and  can  vary  from  pure  pinyon  to  pure  juniper* 

The  ponderosa  pine  ecosystem  is  found  in  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains 
States  except  Kansas  and  North  Dakota*    It  occupies  some  18  million  acres, 
nearly  half  of  which  is  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico*    Found  primarily  in  the  arid 
transition  zone,  it  is  the  first  forest  ecosystem  of  importance  for  wood  produc- 
tion encountered  above  the  desert  floor,  and  also  the  most  important  in  this 
section  of  the  country  in  terms  of  timber  output*    Ponderosa  pine  often  consists 
of  pure  stands,  especially  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota*    In  Idaho  and  Montana,  ponderosa  is  often  associated  with  Douglas-Cir, 
larch,  and  other  species  requiring  more  moisture, 

X-he  Douglas-fir  ecosystem  in  this  section  occupies  the  area  immediately 
above  the  ponderosa  pine  zone  and  below  the  fir-spruce  ecosystem.    Over  12 
million  of  the  total  17.5  million  acres  of  this  ecosystem  are  in  Idaho  and 
Montana*     Pure  stands  of  Douglas-fir  are  found  in  southeast  Idaho,  northern 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  wherever  it  has  developed  as  a  climax  forest*  In 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho,  grand  fir,  Engelmann  spruce,  and  western  larch  are 
common  associates  and  frequently  are  the  dominant  species*    In  terms  of  timber 
output,  this  ecosystem  is  second  only  to  ponderosa  pine  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 
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The  lodgepole  pine  ecosystem  typically  consists  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure, 
very  dense  stands  of  the  namesake  species*    This  ecosystem  totals  nearly  17 
million  acres,  about  60  percent  of  which  Is  In  Idaho  and  Montana;  most  of  th^ 
rest  Is  In  western  Wyoming  and  central  Colorado*    Lodgepole  pine  stands  are 
frequently  replaced  through  succession  by  such  other  conifers  as  Douglas-fir, 
grand  fir,  and  subalplne  fir*    in  many  cases,  however,  pure  stands  of  lodgepole 
pine  may  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  climax  type*    Dense  stands  In  this  eco- 
system usually  have  no  understory  flora* 

Of  the  flr*spruce  ecosystem,  nearly  all  16  million  acres  are  found  In 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah*    The  system  occupies  high  elevation 
areas  where  temperatures  are  cool  and  moisture  abundant*    Grand  fir,  subalplne 
fir,  and  Engelmann  spruce  are  major  species*    Some  of  the  more  common  associates 
In  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  are  larch,  western  redcedar,  and  western  white 
pine*    In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  this  ecosystem  occuri^  up  to  tlmberllne* 

The  western  white  pine,  larch,  and  hemlock  ecosystems  are  found  exclusively 
In  Idaho  and  Montana  and  comprise  less  than  A  percent  of  the  total  forest  land 
In  the  section*    The  western  white  pine  ecosystem  occupies  roughly  the  same 
temperature  belt  as  the  Douglas-flr  ecosystem*-molst  sites  above  the  ponderosa 
pine  and  below  the  flr^spruce*    In  this  subcllmax  type,  there  Is  generally  a 
mixture  of  western  redcedar,  western  hemlock,  grand  fir,  Douglas'-flr,  and 
western  larch,  with  ponderosa  pine  at  lower  elevations  and  Engelmann  spruce  at 
higher  elevations* 

The  larch  ecosystem  occurs  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  In  Montana  and 
generally  north  of  the  Salmon  River  In  Idaho*    Western  larch,  a  deciduous  coni- 
fer. Is  a  subcllmax  species  often  maintained  by  fire*    In  some  areas  of  North 
Idaho,  It  Is  a  pioneer  species*    On  more  cool  ^nd  moist  sites,  associated 
species  are  Douglas*-flr  and  grand  fir;  on  drier  sites,  ponderosa  pine  Is  found* 

The  hemlock  ecosystem  has  both  western  and  mountain  hemlock  as  major 
species*    Mountain  hemlock  Is  found  In  association  with  whltebark  pine,  sub- 
alplne fir,  and  Engelmann  spruce,  at  higher  elevations  up  to  tlmberllne* 
Western  hemlock  Is  a  major  component  of  the  ecosystem  at  elevations  up  to  6,000 
feet*    Where  western  redcedar  Is  a  major  associate,  the  ecosystem  may  represent 
-m  climax  forest;  where  existing  areas  of  the  ecosystem  have  followed  fires,  less 
shade-tolerant  species  such  as  white  pine  and  Douglas-fir  are  still  retained* 
About  85  percent  of  this  ecosystem  Is  In  Idaho* 

The  1*3  million  acres  of  the  elm*-ash-cottonwood  ecosystem  Is  fount!  along 
major  river  drainages  In  the  Plains  States;  the  Red  River  In  North  Dakota,  the 
Big  Sioux  and  James  Rivers  In  eastern  South  Dakota,  the  Platte  and  Republican 
Rivers  In  Nebraska,  and  the  Kansas  River  and  Its  tributaries  In  north-central 
Kansas*    The  oak^h'  kory  ecosystem  Is  found  In  all  the  Plains  States,  but  the 
most  extensive  are'  is  In  east  and  southeast  Kansas*    North  Dakota  has  a  small 
area  of  aspen^-blrch  along  the  Canadian  border*    The  aspen-blrch  ecosystem  Is 
also  found  In  scattered  areas  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains* 

The  forest  ecosystems  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  are  valued  for  a  number 
of  uses*    While  an  Important  segment  of  the  Nation's  softwood  timber  Industry 
depends  on  these  forests,  some  forests  are  also  components  of  valuable  wil- 
derness areas*    This  sectlon^s  forests  provide  dispersed  recreation  opportunities 
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for  millicms  of  people,  habitat  for  big  game  animals  including  elk  and  mule 
deer,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  watersheds  In  the  Nation*    Because  much  of 
the  region  is  sparsely  settled  and  relatively  inaccessible  for  logging,  only  in 
recent  years  have  conflicts  among  alternative  forest  land  uses  become  a  matter 
of  real  concern*    However,  increased  accessibility  and  the  growing  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation,  wilderness  protection,  and  timber  have  made  the  forests  of 
this  section  highly  prized  by  a  wide  range  of  interests* 

Trends  in  area  —  Historical  trends  in  forest  area  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains  section  are  difficult  to  evaluate  because  of  lack  of  early 
historical  data*    Some  forest  land  vas  cleared  of  trees  for  early  settlement 
and,  in  many  cases,  forests  were  exploited  for  railroad  ties,  mine  timbers,  and 
charcoaling  for  ore  reduction*    Most  areas -cleared  for  these  latter  uses  have 
reverted  back  to  forest* 

During  the  past  10  years,  total  forest  land  area  in  the  section  has 
declined  by  600,000  acres*    The  bulk  of  this  loss  occurred  in  the  southwest,  in 
the  pinyon-juniper  ecosystem,  where  large  areas  have  been  cleared  for  livestock 
range* 

Future  prospects  are  for  forest  land  acreage  to  remain  relatively  stable* 
Although  some  decline  in  area  can  be  expected  from  water  development  projects 
and  conversion  to  range^  these  reductions  should  be  minor* 

Even  though  the  total  area  of  forest  land  is  not  expected  to  change 
significantly  in  the  future^  allocation  of  forest  land  for  various  uses  may 
change*    In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  3  million  acres  of  roadless  areas  on  the 
National  Forests  are  being  evaluated  for  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  System*    The  forest  land  associated  with  those  areas  selected  will 
not  be  used       produce  timber,  although  most  other  resource  uses  and  values 
would  be  maintained  and  available  in  varying  degrees* 

Ownership  —  About  68  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Great  Plains  section  is  administered  by  Federal  agencies*    in  the  Plains  States, 
72  percent  of  the  forests  are  in  private  and  State  or  county  ownership  (table 
2*3)*    Most  Federal  land  in  this  region  is  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  in 
South  Dakota* 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Federally  owned  or  administered  forest  land 
totals  94  million  acres,  two-thirds  of  the  forest  area*    No  State  has  less  than 
51  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  Federal  ownership;  and  Idaho  has  77  percent, 
Utah  74  percent,  Montana  72  percent,  and  Nevada  86  percent* 

The  Forest  Service  administers  the  majority  of  Federal  forest  lands  in 
every  Bocky  Mountain  State  except  Nevada  and  Utah^  where  the  Bureau  of  land 
Management  has  the  major  holdings*    For  the  section  as  a  whole,  the  Forest 
Service  manages  over  67  million  acres  of  forest,  almost  half  of  all  forest 
lands* 

Non-Federal^  mostly  private^  forest  lands  are  found  in  every  State  in  the 
section,  but  constitute  the  majority  of  forest  land  only  in  three  Plains  States—* 
Kansas,  Nebraska^  and  Nbrth  Xhafeota*    Most  of  the  ^oall  amount  of  forest  land 
owned  by  forest  industries  is  lA  Idaho  and  Montana;  most  of  that  held  by  small 
private  owners  is  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico* 
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Productivity  —  Based  on  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce  wood  fiber, 
the  productivity  of  the  forest  land  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains 
section  is  low.    About  half  the  forest  land  cannot  produce  20  cubic  feet  of  woo< 
per  acre  per  year,  the  standard  below  which  forest  land  is  generally  considered 
unproductive  (table  2*4),    Less  than  20  percent  has  the  capacity  to  produce  50 
or  more  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year*    The  most  highly  productive  land  is  found 
in  northern  Idaho  and  in  Montana  west  of  the  Continental  Divide*    In  these  two 
States,  some  19  million  acres  are  capable  of  producing  in  excess  of  50  cubic 
feet  per  acre  per  year* 

There  is  some  variation  in  productivity  among  ecosystems,  due  to  the  site 
requirements  of  the  species  and  the  soilmoisture-temperature  relationships 
characteristic  of  the  sites  on  which  the  ecosystems  occur*    The  ecosystems 
occupying  the  most  highly  productive  land  are  Dcmglas-fir ,  ponderosa  pine,  and 
f ir-spruce* 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  are  p in yon*^ juniper  and  chaparralnmountain 
shrub;  because  of  the  very  nature  of  these  systems  and  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  they  exist,  they  cannot  produce  even  20  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre 
per  year*    However,  the  combined  50  million  acres  of  these  two  types  is  valuable 
for  other  resource  uses* 

In  addition,  some  11*5  million  acres  of  forest  land  that  is  capable  of 
producing  20  cubic  feet  or  more  per  acre  annually  is  in  either  a  reserved 
category  where  timber  cannot  be  harvested,  or  in  a  deferred  category  under  study 
for  possible  use  as  wilderness* 


About  half  of  the  rangelands  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains*    The  rangelands,  along  with  the  pinyon-juniper  and  chaparral- 
mountain  shrub  forest  ecosystems  (which  are  often  included  with  the  rangeland 
ecosystems),  occupy  some  458  million  acres  or  62  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
this  section  (table  2.8)*    The  Kocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Plains  areas  have 
greatly  different  physical  and  climatic  characteristics  and  corresponding  differ-^ 
ences  in  rangeland  ecosystems* 

The  Great  Plains  area  with  its  hot,  dry  summers  and  cold,  windswept  winters 
is  dominated  by  grasses — short,  medium,  and  tall*    Interspersed  within  these 
grasslands  are  stringers  of  deciduous  forest  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Kivers*    Coniferous  forests  cover  isolated  mountain 
uplifts  such  as  the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Bear  Paws  in  Montana* 
About  26  million  acres  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Plains  are  covered  with  tall 
grasses  of  the  prairie  ecosystem,  including  big,  little,  and  sand  bluestems; 
switchgrass;  and  Indian  grass  with  a  rich  assortment  of  forbs*    To  the  west,  the 
prairie  ecosystem  gives  way  to  the  short  and  medium  grasses  of  the  vast  plains 
grassland,  which  notals  139  million  acres,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
States*    The  bluestems,  switchgrass,  and  Indian  grass  are  replaced  by  thickspike 
and  western  wheatgrass,  green  needlegrass,  needle-and-thread,  blue  grama,  and 
buffalo  grass.    The  grasslands  also  include  a  large  and  colorful  variety  of 
forbs  mostly  from  the  aster,  snapdragon,  pea,  and  wild  buckwheat  families* 


RanRelands 
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West  of  the  Great  Plains  Is  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  a  land  of  contrasts 
In  temperatures,  physiographic  relief,  and  vegetation*    Sangelands  of  this  area 
are  usually  divided  Into  three  general  kinds — the  foothill  and  mountain  grass- 
lands, the  lush  mountain  meadows  and  the  alpine  grasslands  of  the  Rockies 
proper,  and  the  arid  and  secilarld  shrublands  and  grasslands  of  the  deserts. 
Interior  basins,  and  Isolated  mountain  ranges  of  the  Southwest* 

The  mountain  grasslands,  totaling  almost  17  million  acres,  are  found  In  all 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain  States*    Montana  accounts  for  over  two-thirds  of  the 
acreage*    Bluebunch  wheatgrass,  needle-and-*thread,  rough  and  Idaho  fescues,  June 
grass,  and  oatgrass  are  the  Important  grasses  in  the  foothills  and  mountain 
grasslands  of  the  northern  Rockies*    In  the  central  and  southern  Rockies,  rough 
and  Idaho  fescues  are  replaced  by  Thurbers  and  Arizona  fescue*    Forbs  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  in  this  ecosystem-    Penstemons,  lark- 
spurs, lupines,  phloxes,  vetches,  forget ^e-not,  and  brown-eyed  susan  are 
colorful  contponents  of  these  ecosystems* 

t^ntain  meadows  and  alpine  grasslands  cap  the  highest  ridges  and  the 
flanks  of  the  tallest  peaks  throughout  the  Rockies*    Bent  grasses,  tufted 
halrgrass,  sedges  of  many  species,  mountain  timothy  and  bluegrasses,  many  forbs, 
and  patches  of  dwarf  willows  provide  a  close  and  tight  ground  cover  throughout 
the  alpine  area  in  spite  of  the  short  growing  season  and  severe  climate  common 
to  the  area. 

Sagebrush  is  the  second  largest  rangeland  ecosystem  in  the  United  States. 
Over  104  million  acres,  or  80  percent  of  this  ecosystem,  is  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area*    It  is  the  major  vegetation  of  the  Snake  River  plains  of  Idaho, 
the  Bighorn  and  Uyoming  Basins  in  Wyoming,  the  basins  and  Isolated  mountain 
ranges  of  ttevada  and  Utah,  and  the  Colorado  Plateaus  of  Arizona*  Associated 
with  the  many  species  of  sagebrush  are  wheatgrasses,  fescues,  bluegrasses  and 
bromes,  and  broadleaved  forb?,  all  well  adapted  to  the  harsh  climatic  conditions 
of  the  area* 

Generally  south  of  the  sagebrush  ecosystem  (but  Interspersed  with  it  in 
Nevada)  lie  some  50  million  acres  of  two  forest  ecosystems  often  grouped  with 
range — plnyon-junlper,  and  chaparral^mountaln  shrub*    The  pinyon^-juniper  eco- 
system, the  so-called  pygmy  forest  of  the  Southwest,  is  characterized  by  juniper 
and  plnyon  pine  growing  as  open  to  dense  woodlands  or  savannas-  Understory 
vegetation  of  wheatgrasses,  Indian  rlcegrass,  gramas,  and  shrubs  such  as  moun-* 
tain  mahogany,  sagebrush,  and  rabbltbrush,  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
density  of  the  crown  canopy.    Intermingled  with  and  below  the  plnyon-junlper 
lies  the  main  portion  of  the  chaparral  ecosystem.    Dense-toK>pen  stands  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  low  trees  and  shrubs  occupy  the  lower  flanks  of  the 
mountains  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona*    Principal  trees  are  alligator  and  one-^ 
seeded  junipers  and  several  evergreen  oaks*    ?hrubs  such  as  manzanlta,  cliff- 
rose,  ceanothus.  Apache  plume,  and  sllktasse'^ ,  sometimes  form  stands  so  dense 
that  herbaceous  vegetation  is  absent.    The  acreage  in  this  ecosystem  has  been 
reduced  in  the  southwest  through  clearing  to  Increase  forage  yields* 
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Below  the  pinyon-juniper  and  the  chaparral  on  even  more  arid  sites,  are  80 
million  acres  of  the  desert  shrub  and  desert  grassland  ecosystems.  Desert 
shrubs  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  tall,  and  are  generally  in  open 
stands  interspersed  among  areas  of  bare  soil  and  rock  pavement*    Hesquite  and 
acacia  are  low-growing  trees  present  In  the  ecosystem*    Blackbrush,  creosote 
bush,  palo  verde,  jojoba,  prickly  pear,  cholla,  and  other  cactuses  form  open  to 
very  dense  shrub,  stands*    Herbaceous  species  are  mostly  absent  except  in  the 
years  of  high  winter  and  spring  moisture*    In  such  years,  forbs  that  have  been 
unseen  for  many  years  will  form  bright  carpets  of  color* 

The  dry  desert  grassland  ecosystems  occur  on  tablelands  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah*    Vegetation  is  predominantly  grass  with  blue  grama,  galleta, 
and  tabosa  being  the  most  common*    Shrubs  are  few  and  forbs  generally  not 
prominent  except  in  the  occasional  years  of  abundant  rainfall* 

The  rangelands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains  support  the  Kation*s 
range  cattla  and  sheep  industries*    Cow-calf  operations  based  here  provide  many 
of  the  beef  cattle  that  eventually  pass  through  feedlots  on  their  way  to  packing 
plants  and  to  the  Nation*s  tables*    These  rangelands  also  support  wild  horses 
and  burros,  antelope,  deer»  and  bighorn  sheep,  and  provide  winter  range  for  elk* 

The  role  of  the  rangelands  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains  in 
providing  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  varies  because  of  the  great  variation 
in  the  lands  themselves*    Mountain  meadows  and  alpine  areas  are  used  for  primi* 
tive  and  wilderness  camping*    Off-road  vehicle  excursions  are  common  ov^r 
desert  and  semi-desert  areas* 

Established  wilderness  areas  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  include  some  rangelands, 
especially  the  mountain  meadows  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States*  However,  there  are 
few  untouched  remnants  of  the  rangelands  in  the  Great  Plains,  and  little  has 
been  done  to  protect  examples  of  desert  rangeland  types*    Desert  rangelands  are 
likely  to  receive  consideration  in  the  near  future  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment prepares  an  Inventory  of  potential  wilderness  areas  on  lands  it  administers* 

Ownership  "  About  58  percent  of  the  rangeland  area  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  plains  is  in  non-Federal  ownership  (table  2*3)*    In  the  Great  Plains 
States,  95  percent  of  the  rangeland  is  in  non-Federal  ownership;  but  50  percent 
is  Federally  owned  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States*    The  Forest  Service  administers 
7  percent  of  the  rangeland  in  the  section;  the  Bureau  of  land  Management,  30 
percent;  and  the  other  Federal  agencies,  only  4  percent*    In  Nevada,  the  Federal 
agencies  administer  92  percent  of  all  rangelands* 

Productivity  "  Productivity  of  the  rangeland  ecosystems  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Great  Plains  is  highly  variable*    The  grassland  and  prairie 
ecosystems  of  the  Great  Plains  produce  on  the  average  1^000  to  3,000  pounds  of 
herbage  and  browse  per  year  (table  2*6)*    On  the  better  sites,  they  will  yield 
as  much  as  7,000  pounds  per  acre*    In  the  rest  of  the  sectiop,  only  the  mountain 
meadows  average  better  than  a  ton  of  herbage  and  browse  per  acre*    Except  for 
sagebrush  and  chaparral-mountain  shrub,  the  arid  and  semi-arid  ecosystems  of  the 
Southwest  produce  only  small  amounts  of  herbage  and  browse,  averaging  well  below 
a  half  ton*    The  sagebrush  and  chaparral  ecosystems  will  average  from  1,000  to 
2,000  pounds  per  acre,  with  as  much  as  3,000  pounds  on  the  best  sites* 
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Water  Areas 


The  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains  section  is  the  driest  in  the  country 
In  terms  of  rainfall*    And  it  has  the  smallest  water  area — in  absolute  as  well 
as  relative  terms— of  all  of  the  sections*    The  total  water  acreage—all  inland 
water — is  9*3  million  acres,  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  area 
(table  2*1)*    The  largest  concentrations  of  water  are  in  Utah,  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota* 

The  water  areas  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  include  the  upper  Missouri  river 
system  with  its  large  water  impoundments,  and  many  water  storage  reservoirs. 
Utah  has  20  percent  of  this  section's  water,  concentrated  mostly  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake* 

In  addition  to  the  major  river  systems  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
the  Missouri  and  Snake  In  the  Northern  Rockies,  and  the  Colorado— this  moun- 
tainous area  has  many  small  lakes  and  streams*    Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada  have 
minimal  amounts  of  these  small  waters* 

Although  the  Inland  water  areas  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains  are 
relatively  small,  they  are  of  great  importance*    They  support  fish  and  wildlife 
and  are  the  focal  points  for  many  outdoor  recreational  activities*    They  also 
provide  most  of  the  water  for  domestic  use  and  for  the  irrigation  of  much  of  the 
cropland  and  improved  pasture  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  section* 


This  section  includes  five  States:    California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii*    The  range  of  environmental  conditions  within  the  region  is  extr^e* 

The  coastal  areas  of  Southeast  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Northern 
California  are  characterized  by  a  maritime  climate  with  ample  precipitation  and 
small  ranges  in  annual  temperature*    Precipitation  ranges  from  30-150  inches  or 
more  and  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year*    Temperatures  are  cool  and 
produce  a  very  damp,  humid  climate  with  WMch  cloud  cover*    This  area  has  many 
steep,  rugged  mountains  fronted  in  places  by  narrow  coastal  plains*    The  in<^ 
terior  mountains  rise  to  8,000  feet  or  more*    Much  of  the  area  has  been  glaci-- 
ated,  particularly  in  the  northern  portion.    Soils  are  strongly  leached  and  acid 
and  have  thick  surface  organic  layers*    They  are  highly  productive  for  coniferous 
forests  * 

In  contrast,  the  eastern  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  north- 
eastern California  are  similar  to  the  more  semi-arid  Rocky  Mountain  region* 
This  area  is  a  relatively  dry  upland  with  occasional  mountain  uplifts,  and  is 
dissected  by  the  Columbia  River  and  its  major  tributaries*    Soils  are  very 
productive  where  water  is  available. 

Most  of  California  is  dominated  by  a  Mediterranean  climate  with  distinct 
wet  and  dry  seasons*    Precipitation  falls  mainly  in  the  winter  months  and 
summers  are  hot  and  dry.    Physiography  ranges  from  the  flat  central  valley  to 
the  steep,  low  mountains  on  the  coast  and  the  high,  rugged  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
interior.    Soils  are  extremely  variable. 


The  Pacific  Coast 
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The  northern  and  western  coastal  plains  of  Alaska  are  dominated  by  an 
arctic  climate  with  short  cool  summers  and  long,  extremely  severe  winters^ 
Precipitation  Is  light,  often  less  than  10  Inches.    Broad,  level  plains  and  low, 
rolling  foothills  occupy  the  area.    The  tundra  soils  are  wet  and  cold,  and 
underlain  by  sand,  gravel,  and  marine  sediments.    Most  soils  have  a  thick  perma- 
frost layer. 

interior  Alaska  Is  characterized  by  a  subarctic  climate  and  the  steep, 
rugged  Brooks  and  Alaska  Mountain  ranges.    Broad  valleys,  dissected  uplands,  and 
lowland  basins  occur  between  the  mountain  ranges.    Soils  are  strongly  leached 
and  have  severe  climatic  limitations.    Permafrost  Is  common. 

The  Islands  of  Hawaii  have  a  tropical  climate  and  are  hilly  and  mountainous. 
The  Islands  have  a  complex  pattern  of  leached  soils,  rocky  highlands,  and 
coastlines. 

Forest  Land 

Forests  cover  93  million  acres,  or  46  percent,  of  the  land  In  the  lower 
Pacific  Coast  States — California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  (table  2.1).  The 
forests  In  these  States  are  known  throughout  the  world  for  their  large  trees. 
Less  well  known,  but  of  great  importance  to  resource  managers.  Is  the  extreme 
variability  In  productivity  and  composition  of  the  forest. 

The  lower  Pacific  Coast  States'  forest  ecosystans  fall  Into  two  forest 
subreglons — the  humid  coastal  area,  and  the  arid  eastern  or  Interior  area. 

The  coastal  subreglon— western  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  northwestern 
Calif ornla"has  three  major  forest  ecosystems,  redwood,  Douglas'^f Ir,  and  hemlock-* 
sltka  spruce.    The  forests  In  this  subreglon  of  heavy  rainfall  and  mild  winters 
are  among  the  most  productive  In  the  world.    Blomass  accumulations  In  the 
redwood  and  Douglas-^flr  ecosystems  exceed  those  reported  for  any  other 
ecosystem.  ^/ 

The  redwood  ecosystem  of  the  California  Coast  totals  only  about  800,000 
acres,  but  Is  Important  as  a  timber  producing  region,  scenic  wonder,  and  recre- 
ational resource  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  limited  acreage  (table  2.9). 
Douglas-fir  Is  the  major  conifer  associate  throughout  the  ecosystem,  although 
western  hemlock,  grand  fir,  and  western  redcedar  are  locally  important.  Tanoak 
and  Pacific  madrone  are  common  hardwood  associates  throughout  most  of  this 
ecosystem. 

The  Douglas-^flr  ecosystem,  which  totals  21  million  acres.  Is  the  largest 
and  most  important  In  terms  of  timber  production  of  all  forest  ecosystems  In  the 
coastal  subr^lon.    It  dominates  most  of  the  forested  area  In  Washington  and 
Oregon  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  crest,  except  for  the  most  humid  coastal  sites. 
In  northern  California,  it  is  found  generally  east  of  the  redwood  forests  in  the 
coast  ranges. 


9^/  Franklin,  J.  F.,  and  C.  T.  Dryness.    Natural  Vegetation  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  For.  Serv.  Gen.  Tech.  Rep.  PNW-8, 
1973. 
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Although  Oouglas-flr  Is  often  found  In  almost  pure  stands,  coimnon 
associates  Include  western  hemlock  and  western  redcedar*    To  the  south,  this 
ecosystem  Includes  tanoak,  live  oaks,  and  pacific  madrone*    Red  alder,  tanoak, 
and  hemlock  often  succeed  this  shade  intolerant  species  following  disturbance* 

The  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  ecosystem  is  found  on  the  Washington  and  Oregon 
coasts;  it  totals  almost  6  million  acres  in  these  two  States,  and  is  limited  to 
moist  sites,  mostly  on  the  coastal  side  of  the  coast  range  and  Washington's 
Olympic  Peninsula*    The  namesake  species  of  this  ecosystem  tiave  long  been  of 
secondary  value  to  Douglas-fir,  but,  in  recent  years,  they  have  found  increased 
use  in  this  country  for  lumber  as  well  as  pulp  and  as  log  exports* 

The  predominant  use  of  these  three  forest  ecosystems  has  been  for  timber 
production*    In  1970,  softwood  sawtimber  output  from  these  forests  accounted  for 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  total,  from  only  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
timberlands*    The  forests  also  support  a  rich  variety  of  wildlife;  and  the 
streams  in  the  region  are  used  by  most  of  the  anadromous  salmonids  in  the 
contiguous  United  States* 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  recreational  use  of  these  forest  eco- 
systems is  important  and  has  been  increasing*    At  higher  elevations,  especially 
in  the  Cascades,  the  forest  floor  is  relatively  open  and  suitable  for  hiking  and 
backpacking*    Heavy  winter  snow  accumulations  above  4,000  feet  have  made  the 
forests  of  the  Cascades  attractive  for  winter  sports* 

The  interior  subregion  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California  has  forest 
ecosystems  suited  to  the  hot,  dry  summers  and  cold  winters  of  this  area*  The 
forests  of  much  of  the  area  are  similar  In  composition  to  Rocky  Mountain  forests, 
but  they  are  generally  more  productive*    The  largest  specimens  of  ponderosa 
pine,  lodgepole  pine,  and  Engelmann  spruce  are  found  here*  10/ 

Nine  forest  ecosystens  are  found  mostly  In  the  interior  portions  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California*    Of  these,  the  largest  and  perhaps  most  Important 
for  several  uses  is  the  ponderosa  pine  ecosystem,  which  totals  almost  16  million 
acres*    About  half  of  this  area  is  in  California,  where  ponderosa  pine  is  found 
in  the  Interior  coast  ranges  and  on  the  lower  west  slopes  and  east  side  of  th^^ 
Sierra  Nevada*    In  Oregon  and  Washington,  ponderosa  pine  is  found  on  the  eastern- 
most slopes  of  the  Cascades  and  at  lower  elevations  In  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Cascades*    Stand  composition  varies  from  pure  stands  to  stands  with  numerous 
associates;  depending  upon  location,  these  associates  include  western  larch, 
Douglasrfir,  sugarplne,  true  firs,  lodgepole  pine  and  incense-cedar*  Ponderosa 
pine  forests  are  favored  for  camping,  hunting,  and  hiking,  due  largely  to  the 
open  parklike  nature  of  mature  stands*    They  also  are  important  to  the  livestock 
industry  for  grazing,  and  have  supported  the  important  western  pine  lumber 
industry  for  over  a  century* 


10/  American  Forests  72(5),  1966,  and  73,  Nov*  9,  1976^* 
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The  fir-spruce  ecosystem  In  these  three  States  totals  13*5  million  acres* 
It  Is  found  at  medium  to  high  elevations  In  most  mountain  ranges  from  southern 
California  to  the  Canadian  border*    The  fir-spruce  forests  of  California  are 
dominated  by  white  fir  and  California  and  shasta  red  firs;  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Pacific  silver  fir,  noble  fir,  alpine  fir,  grand  fir,  and  Engelmann 
spruce  are  the  primary  species*    The  fir  forests  were  for  decades  of  little 
importance  for  timber,  but  were  valued  as  part  of  the  scenic  beaut:y  of  the  high 
mountains*    As  the  more  accessible  pine  forests  have  been  harvested,  the  fir 
forests  have  been  Increasingly  utilized  for  timber,  and  In  many  areas  are  now 
approaching  the  pine  forests  In  terms  of  total  output* 

The  lodgepole  pine  ecosystem  totals  4*2  million  acres,  and  Is  found  at  high 
elevations  In  California's  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  many  mountain  locations  from 
the  Cascades  east  in  Oregon  and  Washington* 

Western  larch  and  western  white  pine  are  two  conifer  ecosystems  whose 
occurrence  and  acreage  are  limited  in  these  States* 

The  western  hardwood  ecosystem,  however.  Is  well  represented  in  each  State, 
and  totals  9  million  acres*    In  California  and  southern  Oregon,  California  black 
oak,  tanoak,  live  oaks,  and  Pacific  madrone  are  major  species;  further  north, 
red  alder  and  blgleaf  maple  are  the  primary  species*    This  ecosystem  Is  often 
found  on  disturbed  sites  that  formerly  were  dominated  by  conifers*    Often  found 
intermingled  with  conifer  forests,  the  hardwood  ecosystem  Is  highly  valued  for 
wildlife  habitat*    The  three  other  ecosystems  found  In  these  States — chaparral, 
plnyon*junlper,  and  miscellaneous  woodlands~total  19  million  acres  (table  2*9)* 

The  7*6  million  acre  area  of  chaparral  stands — dense  evergreen,  x^ody 
shrubs — Is  almost  entirely  In  California;  It  Is  the  predominant  form  of  forest 
cover  In  the  mountains  in  southern  California,  and  Is  found  In  coast  ranges  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  north*    Most  of  the  6*3  million  acres  of  miscellaneous 
woodlands  Is  also  found  In  California,  where  It  Is  the  lowest  elevation  forest 
community  In  the  foothills  of  the  coast  range  and  Sierra  Nevada  surrounding  the 
Great  Central  Valley*    Several  species  of  oaks  and  Digger  pine  are  most  common 
In  this  ecosystem*    The  pinyon-junlper  forests  are  found  In  eastern  Oregon  and 
In  California,  generally  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  California* 

These  three  ecosystems,  due  to  type  and  yield  of  vegetation,  have  very 
limited  value  for  production  of  wood  products*    But  they  are  important  as 
wildlife  habitat,  and  beneficial  for  watershed  protection*    To  stockmen,  these 
forests  are  a  nuisance*    Because  grazing  is  their  predominant  use,  the  main 
treatment  has  been  designed  to  get  rid  of  the  cover  by  burning  or  mechanical 
means*    The  hardwoods,  long  used  for  home  fires,  are  now  being  considered  as  a 
possible  source  of  energy  on  a  larger  scale* 

The  forests  of  Alaska  total  119  million  acres,  56  percent  of  the  total 
forest  area  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  (table  2*1)*    In  productivity  and  timber 
volumes,  the  Alaska  forests  are  much  less  important  than  those  to  the  south* 
Only  In  southeast  Alaska  are  there  substantial  areas  of  productive  forest  land 
accessible  for  timber  harvesting*    The  12*7  million  acres  of  hemlock-Sltka 
spruce — the  dominant  coastal  ecosystem— are  found  from  sea  level  to  an  elevation 


of  2,000  feet  on  the  Islands  and  along  the  fiords  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago 
and  southeast  Alaska. 

The  interior  forests  of  Alaska  are  an  extension  of  the  Canadian  taiga  and 
birch-aspen  forests.    The  83.4  million  acres  of  the  fir*spruce  ecosystem  and 
22.7  million  acres  of  hardwood  forest  are  in  some  places  locally  important  for 
timber  processing.    However,  most  of  these  forests  are  far  from  markets,  inac* 
cessible,  and  not  capable  of  growing  more  than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  annually. 
The  more  productive  forests  are  limited  to  the  major  interior  river  valleys. 

Both  the  interior  forests  and  those  of  southeast  Alaska  include  vast 
untrammeled  areas  that  support  wildlife  in  wilderness  or  near-wilderness 
settings.    Many  of  the  streams  contain  spawning  areas  that  support  the  major 
salmon  fishery  of  North  America.    Some  of  these  forests^  which  are  intermingled 
with  spectacular  mountains,  are  being  considered  by  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Park  System  and  the  National  Wildlife  Kefuge  System.    In  addition, 
a  number  of  major  areas  are  being  reviewed  for  wilderness  designation. 

Trends  in  area —  Forest  areas  have  decreased  significantly  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  section  since  1952.    The  decline  in  forest  areas  in  the  lower 
Pacific  Coast  States  since  1952  totals  over  3  million  acres,  and  includes  1.2 
million  acres  capable  of  producing  more  than  20  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per 
year  and  1.8  million  acres  of  lesser  capability.    For  the  1.2  million  acres  in 
the  higher  productivity  group,  the  greatest  causes  of  loss  were  road  building 
and  grazing  clearings  in  Oregon,  and  urban  expansion  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  in 
Washington. 

In  C^ilifornia,  clearing  for  grazing  and  reservoir  construction  were  the 
leading  causes  of  forest  land  losses.    Almost  all  of  the  decline  in  forest  land 
area  for  the  lower  productivity  groups  occurred  in  California,  where  about  1.7 
million  acres  of  oak  and  chaparral  have  been  converted  to  rangeland  since  1952 
11/  and  100,000  acres  have  been  converted  to  roads,  reservoirs,  and  other 
clearings.    The  decline  in  California  more  than  offsets  an  Increase  in  areas  of 
these  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington.    Juniper  woodland  has  expanded  markedly  on 
calcareous  soils  in  eastern  Oregon.    This  is  a  result  of  overgrazing  in  the 
early  1900's  followed  by  fire  control,  which  favored  juniper  over  the  bunchgrass 
and  sagebrush.    Foothill  and  mountain  meadows  have  steadily  closed  In  due  to 
encroachment  of  trees  and  brush.    Fire  control  and  changing  water  tables  are 
thought  to  be  the  primary  causes. 

In  recent  years,  the  rate  of  conversion  of  timberlands  and  brushlands  to 
farm  and  open  grazing  lands  has  decreased  rapidly  in  California,  due  in  large 
part  to  limitations  on  the  use  of  fire  for  conversions.    It  is  anticipated  that 
these  and  other  limitations  will  serve  to  slow  the  rate  of  such  conversions  in 
the  future. 

Road,  reservoir,  and  powerline  development,  as  well  as  urbanization  in  some 
areas,  will  likely  continue  to  make  inroads  into  the  acreage  of  forests  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


11/  State  of  California  Division  of  Forestry.    Brushland  Range  Improvonent. 
(Annual  report).  1954-1974. 
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Ownership      Almost  three-fourths  of  the  214  million  acres  of  forest  land 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  administered  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  government 
(table  2.3)*    In  Alaska,  94  percent  of  the  forest  area  is  currently  under 
Federal  administration;  but  seltction  of  State  lands  and  native  claims  from 
public  domain  lands  will  change  the  distribution  considerably*    Currently,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  80  percent  of  the  Federal  forests  in 
Alaska,  the  Forest  Service,  11  percent* 

Of  all  forest  lands.  Federal  ownership  represents  63  percent  in  Oregon,  41 
percent  in  Uashiogton,  and  47  percent  in  California*    In  Washington  and 
California^  National  Forests  account  for  almost  all  of  the  Federal  forests*  In 
Oregon^  however^  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mansganent  manages  25  percent  of  the  Federal 
forests,  and  the  Forest  Service^  most  of  the  remainder*    There  are  no  Federal 
forest  lands  in  Hawaii*    The  non-Federal  lands  are  largely  privately  owned  in 
Oregon^  Washington*  and  California*  but  In  Hawaii,  State  ownership  is  important* 

Of  over  26  million  acres  of  private  forest  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  that 
can  produce  in  excess  of  20  cubic  feet  of  wood  annually*  47  percent  is  owned  and 
managed  by  forest  Industries*    Industry  ownership  has  increased  in  recent  years 
through  purchase  of  other  nonindustrtal,  private  lands;  forest  area  in  the 
nonindustrial -private  category  has  been  decreasing  due  to  industrial  acquisition 
and  conversions  to  other  uses* 

This  section  of  the  country  has,  among  its  hemlock-spruce*  Douglas-fir*  and 
redwood  ecosystaas,  the  most  productive  forests  in  the  country  (table  2*4)* 
The  ecosystems  comnon  to  both  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Rocky  Hountains*-*such  as 
pondero&a  pine-^heve  higher  average  productivity  on  the  Pacific  Coast*  Ten 
percent  of  this  section*  s  forestS"22  million  acres — are  capable  of  producing  in 
excess  of  120  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  annually*    This  section  has  46  percent 
of  the  Nation*s  total  of  those  highly  productive  lands,  located  mostly  in 
Oregon*  Washington*  and  California*    Almost  half  of  these  lands  are  in  private 
ownership*    Over  a  million  acres  of  forest  land  In  southeast  Alaska  are  also  in 
this  productivity  class — extensive  areas  In  the  coastal  ecosystems  that  can 
exceed  200  cubic  feet  of  wood  production  per  acre  annually* 

Productivity  —  Two* thirds  of  the  forest  acres  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  in 
the  lowest  productivity  class;  they  do  not  have  the  capability  to  produce  20 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  year*    Over  three~fourths  of  these  low  productivity 
forests  are  found  in  Alaskans  harsh  Interior*    Host  of  the  remainder  is  in  the 
chaparral  forest  and  wooded  lowlands  of  California,  and  the  pinyon- juniper 
forests  of  Oregon*  Washington*  and  California* 

This  section  also  has  38  million  acres  of  forests  capable  of  producing  from 
SO  to  12C  cubic  feet  of  wood*  and  almost  11  million  acres  in  the  class  of  20  to 
SO  cubic  feet*    In  addition*  about  4  million  ncres*  or  2  percent*  of  the  forests 
are  capabl^  of  producing  in  excess  of  20  cubic  feet*  but  are  reserved  from 
timber  production  due  to  inclusion  in  parks  and  wilderness  areas*    The  acreage 
in  this  latter  category  is  likely  to  increase  somewhat  in  the  future* 
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The  productivity  of  the  Pacific  Coast  forests  is  as  variable  for  other  out- 
puts or  uses  as  it  is  for  timber.    Recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  water  yield, 
and  forage  yield  all  vary  with  ecosystem;  sites  less  productive  for  timber  can 
be  highly  productive  in  terns  of  other  uses. 

ttangeland 

Over  one-third  of  the  Kation*s  rangelands  are  in  the  Pacific  Coast  section. 
Altogether,  the  rangelands  Clncluding  pinyon-Juniper  and  chaparral-noun tain 
shrub)  occupy  318.4  million  acres,  about  56  percent  of  the  five*State  area 
(tables  2.1,  2.8).    Almost  three-fourths  of  the  rangeland  is  in  Alaska.  Minor 
amounts  arc  In  Hawaii. 

The  rangeland  ecosystems  can  be  broken  Into  three  groups,  those  In 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington;  those  In  Alaska;  and  those  in  Hawaii. 

The  rangeland  ecosystems  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  region.    The  grasslands  ecosystems  In  these 
three  States  total  about  25  million  acres.    The  mountain  grasslands  of  some  10 
million  acres  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  three  States  (table  2.8).  The 
mountain  meadow  and  alpine  grassland  ecosystems  are  found  at  high  elevations  in 
each  State^  accounting  for  over  4.5  million  acres  in  total.    The  wet  grassland 
ecosystem  is  found  in  limited  areas  In  California.    The  central  valleys  of 
California  were  once  occupied  by  highly  productive  tule  marshes  of  that  eco- 
system, but  most  of  those  marshes  have  been  converted  to  cropland  and  are  no 
longer  part  of  the  rangeland  base. 

The  annual  grasslands  of  California — totaling  10  million  acres — are  unique 
in  that  the  vegetation  is  dominated  by  annual  grasses,  most  of  which  are  not 
native  to  the  United  States.    Dominant  plants  are  wild  oats,  bromes,  wild 
barley,  and  species  of  fescue,    ^orbs  are  of  secondary  Importance,  except  during 
years  of  abundant  rainfall  when  the  California  poppy  forms  a  biasing  orange 
blanket  over  much  of  the  rangelands.    Fllaree,  a  member  of  the  geranium  family, 
is  probably  the  most  Important  forb  in  the  annual  grasslands.    This  ecosystem  is 
found  in  uncultivated  areas  of  California's  Great  Central  Valley,  and  In  the  low 
foothills  surrounding  it. 

Oregon  and  California  have  a  combined  total  of  over  44  million  acres  of 
shrub  ecosystems  and  12.7  million  acres  of  the  two  forest  ecosystems  often 
Included  with  range — chaparral  and  plnyon-^Juniper.    Host  of  the  23  million  acres 
of  desert  shrub  is  found  In  the  desert  Interior  of  southern  California;  about 
3.5  million  acres  are  located  In  southeastern  Oregon.    The  sagebrush  ecosystem 
In  this  section  totals  25  million  acres,  15  million  acres  of  which  are  In  arid 
lands  of  eastern  Oregon.    In  California,  the  sagebrush  ecosystem  is  mostly  In 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State. 

The  Alaska  rangelands  total  over  231  million  acres.    The  Alaskan  tundra 
ecosystems  are  dominated  by  low  shrubs,  grasses,  sedges,  and  forbs.  Cottongrass 
is  the  most  widespread  of  all  vegetative  types  in  the  tundra  ecosystems.    In  the 
wet  sites,  cottongrass  and  other  sedges  form  a  dense  mat,  but  In  moist  sites,  it 
forms  a  continuous  well*^eveloped  cover  of  tussocks.    In  the  drier  sites, 
cottongrass  and  sedgea  give  way  to  low  shrubs  such  as  cranberries,  dwarf  wIIIqws, 
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bog  ros€siary»  and  Labrador  tea*    In  th*  Aleutian  tundras^  the  tall  bluajoint 
raedgrass  and  low  heath  shrubs  are  dominant*    Shrub  thickets  are  composed  of 
dense  to  open  stands  of  alder»  devllsclub^  salsonberry^  willow^  and  blueberries* 
Vegetation  of  the  nu8keg*bog»  with  Its  high  water  tables^  Is  characterized  by 
sphagnum  moss»  sedges^  rushes^  lichens^  and  low  shrubs* 

The  Hawaiian  rangelands^  which  total  almost  1  million  acres»  are  a  mixture 
of  trees  Indudli^  koa^  guava»  and  sandalwood;  shrubs  (cactus  and  me&ctuite)»  and 
grasses  (tanglehead  and  hairgrasses) * 

Productivity      Productivity  of  the  rangelands  in* the  three  lower  Pacific 
Coaat  States  ranges  from  about  5^100  pounds  per  sere  in  the  wet  grasslsnds  to 
sbout  250  pounds  in  some  of  the  coMunltles  of  the  desert  ahrub  ecosystem 
(table  2*6)*    The  annual  grasslands  are  surprisingly  productive^  averaging 
better  than  2^000  pounds  per  acre*    On  the  better  sitea»  the  annual  grasslands 
csn  be  expected  to  average  3^000  pounds  or  more*    This  type  has  consistently 
shown  marked  and  profitable  response  to  fertlllMtlon* 

The  Alsskan  ecosystems  have  generally  low  productivity  levels*    Only  the 
shrub  thickets  end  the  Aleutian  moist  tundra  with  the  tall  bluejoint  reedgrass 
produce  over  a  ton  of  herbage  and  browse  per  acre  on  their  best  sites*  In 
Hawaii^  the  grasft->shrub*barren  mpsalc  Is  the  lowest  in  productivity^  while  the 
forest *shrub-grsss  mosaic  Is  the  highest^  averaging  almost  4^200  pounds  per  acre 
and  cspsble  of  producing  up  to  9^000  pounds  on  the  best  sites* 

Ownership  »  Rangelanda  in  the  three  States  of  California^  Oregon^  and 
Washington  are  about  equally  split  between  the  Pederal  Government  and  non* 
Federal  owners  (table  2*3)*    In  Washington^  which  has  the  smallest  area  of 
rangelanda  of  the  three  States^  over  three-quarters  Is  in  non*Federal  ownerahlp* 
Tn  Oregon  and  California »  on  the  other  hand»  only  41  percent  is  in  non*Federal 
ownership*    Over  64  percent  of  the  Federal  rangeland  in  these  three  States  is 
adminiatered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managaient* 

Of  the  231  million  acres  of  rangeland  in  Alaska^  225  million  acres^  or  97 
percent^  is  in  Federsl  ownership*    The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Federal  rangelands  in  the  State »  196  million  acres»  or  87  per* 
cent*    The  Forest  Service  administers  only  8  million  acres  and  the  other  Federal 
agenclea  some  21  million  acres*    A  large  part  of  the  rangeland  in  Hawaii  Is  In 
State  ownership*    These  lands  are  often  leased  to  private  ranchers  for  grazing 
of  domestic  livestock* 

Water  Areas 

Water  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast  total  18*1  million  acres»  about  3  percent 
of  thla  sectiott^s  total  area  (table  2*1)*    Alaska^  with  Its  many  large  inland 
lakes  and  streams^  has  over  70  percent  of  the  total  water  area  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States*    Oregon^  Washington^  and  California  have  a  number  of  large  rivers 
including  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento  rivers  artd  their  tributaries*  These 
States  slso  have  many  large  la1ces»both  artificial  and  natural»and  many  small 
lakes  and  streams*    The  island^  of  Bawali  have  only  19^000  ecres  of  water  area» 
less  than  0*5  percent  of  thelrt total  area*    Washington^  In  addition  to  Its 
inland  waters^  has  1*5  million' acres  of  coastal  water  area  in  the  Vuget  Soufkd 
and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fucp* 
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The  rivers  and  streams  of  Alaska  and  the  lover  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
vital  to  the  important  salmon  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  provide  habitat 
for  other  fishes,  waterfowl,  and  other  wildlife*    Many  of  these  rivers  are  also 
used  for  water  sources  and  power  generation* 

Other  Uses  and  Resources 

In  addition  to  the  forest  and  range  land  resources  described  above  for  each 
of  the  major  sections  of  the  country,  four  other  resources  deserve  discussion 
here:    minerals,  urban  forests,  wetlands,  and  air*    All  are  relevant  to  an 
assessment  of  forest  and  range  lands* 

Minerals 

Mining  of  most  minerals  in  the  United  States  takes  place  on  forest  and 
range  lands*    In  part,  this  is  because  forest  and  range  lands  are  the  most 
extensive  category  of  lands  in  the  country,  but  these  lands  also  happen  to 
coincide  with  major  areas  of  mineralization*    For  example,  the  coal  mines  of 
Appalachia,  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  States,  and  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  all  fall  in  heavily  forested  areas*    Most  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
Texas,  Wyoming,  and  Hew  Mexico,  the  coal  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  the  oil 
shale  in  Colorado  underlies  major  rangeland  zones* 

Although  minerals  are  not  renewable  products  of  forest  and  range  lands, 
they  are  very  important  resources;  their  production  has  major  effects  on  surface 
resources  and  is  affected  by  the  production  and  use  of  those  resources*  The 
greatest  impacts  occur  from  surface  mining,  but  the  surface  effect  of  under* 
ground  mining  (facilities,  waste  dumps,  land  subsidence,  and  road  or  rail 
access)  can  also  be  substantial*  Where  reclamation  does  not  take  place,  the 
effects  of  mining  can  be  long  lasting* 

The  list  of  minerals  that  occur  beneath  forest  and  range  lands  in  the 
United  States  is  very  long*    In  terms  of  their  impact  on  surface  uses,  three 
categories  of  minerals  should  be  recognized:    fuels  (oil  and  gas,  coal,  uranium, 
and  geothermal  resources);  metals  (iron,  aluminum,  copper  and  lead);  and  non- 
metals  (barite,  phosphate,  potash,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  rock  and  gypsum)* 

Location  —  Of  present  and  prospective  commercial  mineral  sources  of 
fuel~coal,  shale,  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  uranium,  and  geothennal~coal  is  the 
most  abundant  and  widespread*    Coal  underlies  about  13  percent  of  the  Nation  and 
is  found  in  37  States*    Since  much  of  it  can  be  mined  only  by  surface  methods, 
coal  mining  also  has  the  potential  for  serious  impacts  on  other  forest  and  range 
resources*    On  the  other  hand,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  geothermal  resources  are 
associated  with  relatively  loi^^level  impacts  on  other  resources*    Oil  shale 
mining  could  become  important  in  terms  of  effects  on  renewable  resources; 
however,  at  present,  problems  in  extraction  have  limited  its  use* 

National  Forest  System  lands  and  Bureau  of  Land  Managraent  lands  contain 
many  of  the  Nation's  energy- related  minerals*    These  include  about  50  percent  of 
the  coal  reserves,  60  percent  of  the  nuclear  minerals,  nearly  all  of  the  oil 
shale  deposits,  and  large  quantities  of  materials  such  as  vermiculite  and 
perlite,  important  in  the  manufacture  of  insulating  materials  used  in  the 
conservation  of  energy  (fig*  2*4)* 
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Most  metallic  minerals  occur  in  localized  areas,  primarily  in  the  western 
United  States.    Many  of  these  metallic  minerals  underlie  lands  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (fig.  2.5).    Probably  half  of 
the  Nation^s  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and  molybdenum  are  contained  in  these 
lands,  concentrated  mostly  in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions. 
The  lead  belt  in  Missouri,  which  ranks  first  nationally  in  lead  production, 
falls  largely  on  National  Forest  lands.    Only  copper,  aluminum,  iron,  and 
titanium  are  mined  mostly  by  surface  methods,  although  such  other  significant 
metals  as  uranium  and  thorium  are  mined  in  a  variety  of  ways  depending  on  local 
situations. 

Nonmetallic  minerals  also  generally  occur  in  localized  areas,  except  for 
construction  materials  such  as  sand,  gravel,  clay,  rock,  and  gypsum.    There  are 
vast  phosphate  deposits  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  large  phosphate  and 
potash  deposits  in  the  South. 

Construction  materials  are  found  both  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  lands,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  is  produced  on  Federal  lands.    Usually  these  materials 
can  be  obtained  at  lowest  costs  from  areas  close  to  where  they  are  needed. 
Unlike  most  metals  and  other  nonmetallics,  the  low  unit-lvalue  construction 
materials  are  most  often  mined  from  open  pits  and  quarries.    They  account  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  area  disturbed  by  mining  activities,  but  this 
portion  is  widely  dispersed  for  the  most  part. 

Trends  in  production  —  The  constant  dollar  value  of  United  States  mineral 
production  has  grown  from  $11  billion  in  1950  to  $33.1  billion  in  1975,  a 
threefold  increase  (table  2.10). 

Fuel  minerals  are  by  far  the  most  important  segment  of  United  States 
mineral  production  in  terms  of  value,  accounting  for  78  percent  of  the  total  in 
1975,    Nonmetals  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  total  value  of  production  in 
1975,  and  metals  made  up  8  percent. 

United  States  production  and  demand  for  nearly  all  minerals  has  been 
rising.    These  past  trends  are  likely  to  continue  as  shown  by  projections  for 
some  major  minerals  in  table  2.11.    Primary  production  of  coal  is  projected  to 
nearly  triple,  rising  from  about  0.6  billion  to  1.7  billion  short  tons. 

Hinable  coal  reserves  are  about  equal  east  and  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 
But  44  percent  of  the  western  coal  can  be  mined  by  stripping  methods,  while  only 
about  19  percent  of  the  eastern  coal  is  strippable^    Strippable  western  coalbeds 
are  typically  thick  and  low  in  sulfur,  making  them  attractive  for  mining  and  for 
burning  where  sulfur  oxide  emissions  must  be  kept  low.    Eastern  coals  are 
generally  thin  and  high  in  sulfur,  making  them  more  difficult  to  mine  and  use 
than  western  coals.    Generally,  eastern  coals  are  privately  owned,  whereas  the 
Federal  Government  owns  60  percent  of  western  coal  resources.    These  facts 
suggest  that,  with  good  transportation  facilities  and  favorable  freight  rates. 
Federal  coal  under  western  forest  and  range  lands  will  supply  much  of  the 
projected  demands. 
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G«ograpMc  Distrtbution  of  Coal,  Oil  Shale,  and  Tar  Sands  With  Rospoct  to  FMarally  Ownad  Lands 


Table  2.11.— Illustrative  primary  mineral  daMnd -production  comparisons 


In  tha  United  States  by  claas  of  mineral.  X974  with  projec- 


tions to  1985  and  2000 

(Thousand  tons) 


1974 

1985 

2000 

Class  of  nlneral 

Primary 
demand 

Primary 
production 

Primary 
demand 

Primary 

production 

Primary 
demand 

Primary 
production 

Fuels: 
Coal: 
Anthracite 

Bituminous  and  lignite 
Uranium  (nuclear) 

5,000 
553,000 
8 

7,000 
603,000 
10 

5,000 
918,000 
41 

6,000 
993,000 
36 

5,000 
1,555,000 
70 

6,000 
1,655,000 
60 

Hetals: 
Copper 
Iron  ore 

1,953 
144,480 

1,597 
91,840 

2,700 
170,240 

2,500 
128,800 

4,200 
204,960 

3,800 
159,040 

Nonmetals : 
Clays 

Phosphate  rock 
Sand  and  gravel 
Stone,  crushed 

59,000 
34,720 
978,000 
1,041,000 

61,000 
45,686 
978,000 
1,042,000 

101 ,000 
45,000 
1,390,000 
1,550,000 

100,000 
80,000 
1,390,000 
1,550,000 

181,000 
69,000 
2,090,000 
2,500,000 

190,000 
85 ,000 
2,090,000 
2,500,000 

Source:    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines  Mineral  trends  and  forecasts,  1976. 


Iron  production  in  1985  is  estistated  at  129  million  short  tons  and  in  2000 
at  159  million  short  tons.    These  figures  represent  production  rates  40  percent 
and  73  percent  above  1974.    Forested  private  and  State  lands  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  will  likely  supply  the  bulk  of  expected  future  produc- 
tion.   Molybdenum  production  is  also  expected  to  rise  sharply  in  response  to 
domestic  and  foreign  demand.    Forest  and  range  lands  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  are  expected  to  supply  titost  of*  the  projected  production. 

Production  of  nonmetals  such  as  phosphate  rock,  sand  and  gravel,  and  stone 
is  expected  to  roughly  double  by  2000.    Most  of  the  increase  in  phosphate  rock 
production  is  expected  to  come  from  Federal  forest  and  range  lands  in  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Montana.    Most  production  of  the  other  nonmetals  is  expected 
to  come  from  private  forest  and  range  lands  and  be  much  more  widely  distributed 
geographically. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Alaska  has  large  mineral  deposits, 
although  their  magnitude  can  only  be  speculated  upon.    The  development  of  the 
petroleum  fields  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range  is  underway,  and  the  oil 
pipeline  completed  between  Prudhoe  Bay  and  Valde2  supplies  an  estimated  10 
percent  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  United  States.    The  associated  gas 
pipeline  is  still  in  the  planning  stage  but,  once  completed,  these  fields  are 
expected  to  supply  from  4  to  7  percent  of  U.S.  natural  gas  consumption  by  1990. 
Additional  petroleum  fields  with  commercial  potential  are  believed  to  exist  in 
other  parts  of  Alaska  including  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  but  information  is 
lacking  as  to  the  si2e  of  this  resource. 

As  with  most  resources  in  undeveloped  regions,  there  is  a  strong 
distinction  between  physical  existence  and  a  viable  market.    Mineral  development 
is  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
aspects  of  mineral  deposits,  the  inaccessibility  of  most  areas,  and  the  high 
cost  of  extraction.    Minerals  including  coal,  iron,  copper  and  2inc  are  known  to 
exist  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  they  can  be  competitively 
developed  at  this  time.    Sand  and  gravel  are  two  mineral  resources  currently 
being  utilised.    Plans  are  underway  to  develop  the  second  largest  molybdenum 
deposit  known  to  exist  in  the  world  at  Quarts  Hill  in  southeast  Alaska. 

In  summation,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Nation  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
a  substantial  expansion  of  mining  activity.    Mining  will  have  impacts  on  forest 
and  range  lands,  and  uses  of  forest  and  range  lands  will  also  affect  mining 
activity. 

Impacts  of  mining  on  forest  and  ran^e  lands  —  The  character  of  a  mineral 
and  its  occurrence  (liquid,  gas,  vein,  bedded  deposit,  disseminated  body),  and 
the  depth  at  which  it  occurs  determine  the  method  of  extraction.    Oil  and  gas 
are  usually  produced  from  wells,  although  development  of  methods  to  get  oil 
from  oil  shale  and  gas  from  coal  may  lead  to  mining  to  obtain  these  minerals. 
Coal  and  other  bedded  deposits  are  removed  by  strip  mining  where  they  occur 
close  to  the  surface  and  by  underground  mining  elsewhere.    Phosphate,  potash, 
uranium,  and  some  metals  (copper  and  iron,  for  example)  are  often  mined  in  large 
pits.    Many  of  the  metals  are  typically  in  ore  bodies  that  are  best  mined  by 
underground  methods.    Sand  and  gravel,  dimension  stone,  clays,  and  rock  for 
aggregate  are  usually  quarried  or  mined  in  open  pits. 
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Iittpacts  of  mining  on  forest  and  range  lands  varies  greatly  depending  upon 
the  mineral  extraction  oietbod.    Clearance  of  vegetation  usually  anounts  to  an 
acre  or  two  per  veil,  less  than  lOO  acres  per  underground  mine,  but  frequently 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  acres  per  surface  mine.    However,  this  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  access  to  the  minerals  and  to  protect  against  fire.    In  some 
remote  areas,  construction  of  access  roads  and  other  ancillary  facilities  such 
as  power  lines  may  have  greater  Impacts  than  the  mining  itself.  Similarly, 
prospecting  for  minerals,  especially  for  uranium  and  other  metals,  may  have 
greater  impacts  on  the  surface  than  actual  mining. 

Removal  of  vegetation  obviously  affects  timber  and  forage  production.  It 
also  results  in  a  change  of  wildlife  habitat,  often  with  substantial  effects  on 
associated  wildlife  populations.    Impacts  on  fish  habitat  can  be  drastic,  too, 
but  it  is  usually  possible  to  avoid  vegetation  clearance  adjacent  to  streams  and 
bodies  of  water.    Where  this  is  not  possible,  mitigation  measures  are  necessary. 

Effects  of  mineral  development  on  air  quality  and  on  water  yield  and  qual* 
ity  also  vary  greatly  depending  upon  the  extraction  method.    Dust,  combustion, 
engine  emission,  erosion,  ^tedimentation,  water  pollution,  interruption  of 
hydrologic  regimes,  and  reductions  in  water  yield  are  associated  with  many 
mineral  operations.    These  effects  tend  to  be  extensive  In  the  caae  of  surface 
mines  and  more  local  with  respect  to  underground  mines.    Usually,  little  or  no 
impact  is  experienced  from  wells  if  preventive  measures  are  taken.  Preventive 
and  mitigating  measures,  designed  to  Insure  compliance  with  applicable  laws, 
regulations,  and  standards,  can  minimize  Impacts  on  air  and  water  resources  but 
cannot  eliminate  them*    Except  for  the  larger  excavations  in  bedrock,  recla* 
mation  is  normally  required  once  tt)e  mineral  operations  are  completed. 

Up  to  July  1,  1977,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  5.7  million  acres  of  the 
United  States  had  been  utilized  for  mining.  12/    While  this  is  a  large  area,  it 
can  be  put  In  perspective  by  noting  that  mining  has  disturbed  only  about  0.25 
percent  of  the  land  In  the  United  States  and  that  about  40  percent  of  this  has 
been  reclaimed.    The  data  in  table  2.12,  adapted  from  a  Bureau  of  Mines  publi'- 
cation,  shows  tt)e  relationships  between  land  utilized  by  mining  and  land  that 
has  been  reclaimed  during  the  period  1930*71.  13/ 

Table  2.13,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  shows  cumulative  mining  areas 
utilized  and  reclaimed,  by  section,  region,  and  State,  for  the  period  1930-^71. 

Energy  resource  development,  particularly  for  coal  and  possible  oil  shale, 
and  the  mining  of  copper,  sand,  gravel,  and  phosphate  rock  are  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  future  Impacts  on  forest  and  range  lands.    Over  the  next  few  dec*- 
ades,  the  area  disturbed  may  increase  and  this  disturbance  could  have  Important 
local  Impacts.    Mowever,  the  area  involved  should  continue  to  be  small  relative 


12/  Soil  Conservation  Service,  unpublished  estimate,  Feb.  1978. 
13/  Bureau  of  Mines,  Land  utilization  and  reclamation  In  tt)e  mining  Indus* 
try,  1930-71.    I.  C.    8642,  54  p.  1974. 
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TftbU  2.12*— Aw  tttlllMd  for  alntoi  <nd  mm  raclAltd  in  th^ 
Phlfd  Stat—  by  cUaa  of  aliiM*!.  1930*1971 


(Thownd  acrf ) 


1930*1971 

Clatft  of  ttlaetftl 

Araa  titlllaftd 

FoMll  fu«l«: 

Bltualnou* 

Coftl 

1,470 

1,000 

Otter 

105 

14 

Tot«l 

UK 

1.014 

Hctalft; 

Copp«r 

166 

5 

Iron  orft 

108 

4 

Vrftoiia 

13 

1 

OtbAr 

237 

33 

Total 

4i 

NanMtalA; 

Clays 

167 

59 

Fboaphata  rock 

77 

12 

Sand  and  gravel 

660 

197 

Stona 

516 

U4 

Otbar 

138 

14 

Total 

1.55* 

;66 

Total 

3,654 

1,463 

Mote:    ColttAoe  nay  not  add  to  totala  because  of  roimdiag. 


Source:  Departnent  of  the  Interior^  Bureau  of  Mine»» 
Information  cltcnlar  8642  and  unpubllaliad  data» 
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to  the  1.6  bllli(m  acres  cleMlfitd  M  forest  and  range  land.    Moreover*  re- 
qulrtKcnta  for  surface  reclaaation  sre  becoming  «ore  stringent.    The  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Recl«aation  Act  of  1977  (P.L.  9S-87)«  which  requires  State 
regulation  of  surface  ainlng  for  coal«  will  affect  reclamation  on  forest  and 
range  lands  throughout  the  country.    Many  Statea«  on  their  own«  have  been  adopt* 
ing  strict  reclsnation  requireaenta  for  coal  and  other  minerals.    Uoody  plant 
cover  ia  important  in  stabilisation  end  rehabilitation  of  disturbed  sites  for 
erosion  control*  amenity  values*  and  timber  production.    Better  methods  of 
rcvegetatlng  disturbed  landa  with  voody  plants  are  needed  for  expanded  rehabill* 
tation.    In  addition^  integrated  past  managasent  systems  will  be  needed  to  meet 
quality  standarda  set  for  protection  of  watersheds.    Reclamation  of  disturbed 
lend  should  minimize  the  impacts  of  mining  on  the  output  of  products  such  as 
forage  and  timber. 

Impacta  of  foraat  and  range  land  uaea  on  mining  —  While  mining  has  affec- 
ted uses  of  forest  end  range  laiid»  the  reverse  ia  also  true.    Use  of  forest  and 
range  lands  for  wilderness*  parks*  and  other  apecial  uaes  has  had  algnificant 
effects  on  mineral  development.    Particular  and  growing  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  restrictions  placed  on  the  availability  of  Federal  lands  for 
mineral  exploration  and  developmmt.    In  recent  yeara*  the  area  of  such  land 
open  to  these  activities  has  dropped  substantially.    As  a  result*  according  to 
a  1977  report  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior*  mineral  exploration 
and  development  ere  prohibited*  aeverely  reatricted*  or  moderately  restricted 
on  twD*thlrds  of  all  Federal  lands.  14/   The  restrictions  comprise  three  major 
'Categories: 

1.  Classification  for  disposal  pursuant  to  specific  Acts  of  Congress. 

2.  Withdrawal  specifically  to  protect  against  impacts  associate  with 
mineral  exploration  and  development. 

3.  Reservation  (dedication)  for  a  particular  public  purpose  or  use. 

Much  of  the  recent  reduction  haa  been  in  Aleska.    As  landa  are  finally 
classified  and  reaerved  pursuant  to  the  Alaaka  Dative  Clalma  Settlement  Act* 
some  Alaska  lands  presently  unavailable  will  be  opened  for  mineral  development. 
But*  elsewhere*  future  wlldemesa  dealgnatlona  seem  likely  to  result  in  even 
further  reductions  in  land  available  for  mineral  development. 

Urban  Foreats 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation'a  forest  and  range  lends  are  in  rural 
areas*  there  are  landa  in  the  urbanized  parts  of  the  country  with  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  as  rural  forest  and  range  lands  and  used  for  many  of  the 
same  purpoaes.    They  contribute  to  soil  and  water  conservation*  provide  habitat 
for  wildlife  and  sites  for  many  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation*  and  upgrade  the 
environment  and  the  quality  of  life  in  urban  environments. 


14/  U*  5.  Department  of  the  Interior*  Final  report  of  the  task  force  on 
the  availability  of  Federally  owned  lands*  43  p.  1977. 
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Thcs«  lands,  frequently  called  urban  forests,  include  greenbelts,  buffer 
strips,  roadside  forests,  commnity  parka,  and  wooded  residential  and  industrial 
zones.    There  is  no  readily  available  Information  that  defines  the  eictent  and 
location  of  urban  forests  in  the  United  States.    Interest  in  such  areas  and 
their  aaoagement,  hovever,  has  gtovn  to  the  point  where  urban  forestry  is  now 
recognized  as  an  area  of  study  in  some  universities  and  in  programs  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies.    Federal  coamitment  and  concern  for  urban  forestry  issues  is 
evident  in  the  urban  forestry  research  effort  of  the  Plnchot  Institute  for 
Environmental  Forestry  Research  at  the  Kortheaatem  Forest  Experiment  Station 
and  in  the  Human  and  Community  Development  Element  of  the  Resources  Plannit^ 
Act.  15/  1^/ 

Urban  forests  and  open  space  can  be  looked  to  as  a  resource  in  meeting  some 
of  the  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife^  and  enviromental  needs  of  the  future. 
They  are  located  close  to  population  centers  and  can  be  eapeclally  important  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  era  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to^use  the 
more  distant  forest  and  range  lands. 

Wetlands 

As  a  category  of  land  that  is  part  of  the  Nation^s  forest  and  range  land 
base,  wetlands  deserve  special  attention  because  of  their  high  biological 
productivity  and  their  importance  as  habitat  for  wildlife  and  fish  at  critical 
times  in  their  life  cycles,    tfetlanda  include  swamps,  marshes,  bogs,  sloughs, 
potholes,  wet  meadows,  river  overflows,  mud  flats,  and  natural  ponds  and  support 
vegetation  that  requires  saturated  soils  for  at  least  part  of  the  year.  17/ 

Host  of  these  wetland  areas  are  also  classed  as  forest  or  range  lands* 
Salt  marshes  slong  the  Atlantic  Cdast;  spruce  bogs  in  Maine,  the  Lake  Statea, 
and  Alaska;  and  prairie  potholes  in  the  Grant  Plains  are  all  wetland  components 
of  forest  or  range  lands.    Their  particular  value  derives  from  their  importance 
as  breeding  areas  for  wildlife  and  fish;  as  sources  of  water  for  wildlife  and 
livestock;  and,  despite  their  generally  high  productivity,  as  environmentally 
sensitive  areas.    Disruption  of  the  water  regime  of  wetlands  can  affect  water 
tables  and  hydrologic  conditions  in  surrounding  areas.    In  addition,  disturbance 
of  soil  and  vegetation  in  wetlands  can  lead  to  stream  sedimentation  and  loss  of 
fragile  ecosystems  that  are  important  for  fish  breeding. 

Several  national  wetlands  Inventories  have  bera  conducted  beginning  with  an 
inventory  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1906.    These  Inventories  have 
shown  conclusively  that  wetland  acreages  are  declining.    The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  estimated  that  there  were  ones  127  million  acres  of  wetlands  in  the 


15/  Forest  Service.    The  Pinchot  Institute  system  for  MVironmental  fores* 
try  studies.    Gen.  Tech.  Rep.  NE  2,  Northeast  For.  Exp.  Sts.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 

60  p.  1973. 

16/  Riddle,  J.  R.,  G.  H.  Hoeller  and  tf.  H.  Smith.    Breaking  new  ground  in 
urban  America.    American  Forests ^  82(ll):26-30,  66.  1976. 

17/  Executive  Order  U990,  Protection  of  tfetlanda.  May  24,  1977,  Federal 
Regiater,  42(101),  tfednesday.  May  25,  1977. 
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Th«  Itotioii*8  mtlands  and  as0oclat«d  waters  provide  breeding  and  wintering  habi* 
tat  for  waterfowl  and  are  widely  used  for  hunting  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation* 
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Uttttftd  Statefl.  declined  to  82  million  acraa  by  1953.  J^/  Contin- 

ued drainage,  flood  control,  and  related  activities  since  that  tine  have 
undoubtedly  reduced  the  vetland  area  evm  more. 

Concern  over  losa  of  watlanda  has  led  a  nuaber  of  Statea  to  pasa  wetlands 
protection  lawa.    These  laws  generally  prohibit  or  raatrict  filling  and  other 
actions  in  wetlands  that  ere  detrimental  to  wmterflows  and  to  the  ability  of  the 
wetlands  to  sustain  wildlife  and  fish  populationa.    Their  overall  impact  in 
reducing  the  loss  of  wetlands  in  the  face  of  major  drainage  programs  and  reser^ 
voir  conatruction  has  been  limited,  however.    Protection  of  rsmaining  wetlands 
ia  an  important  land  management  objective  for  both  private  and  public  lands. 

The  normal  uses  of  forest  and  range  lands  in  wetlanda  areas,  including 
timber  harveatlng  and  gracing  of  domestic  liveatock,  are  compatible  vlth  wet- 
lands protection  objectives  as  long  as  reasonable  care  ia  exercieed.    The  wet 
graesland  ecoayatcm»  most  of  which  occurs  in  wetlends»  is  the  most  productive 
range  ecoayatem.    some  foreated  wetlands,  such  ea  bottomlands  in  the  Miasiasippi 
Delta  and  along  the  Southeast  Atlantic  Coaat,  are  highly  productive  for  valuable 
hardwood  timber  apacies.    Restrictions  on  logging  and  gracing  during  certain 
times  of  the  year»  and  minimising  construction  of  logging  roeds  or  other  soil* 
moving  sctivitiea,  will  minimise  the  impacta  of  logging  and  grazing  on  theae 
lands. 

Air 

Air  is  a  resource  that  significantly  affacta  and  is  affected  by  the 
Ilation*a  forest  and  range  landa. 

Impacts  of  air  on  forest  and  range  lands  ~  Air  is  made      of  many  consti- 
tuents that  originate  from  natural  and  unnatural  sources.    These  constituents 
eventually  are  deposited  on  the  soil,  vegetstion,  and  waters  of  the  earth. 
Constituents  caualng  undesirable  effects  on  living  organisms  or  materials  are 
called  pollutants.    Air  pollution  is  most  conwm  in  industrialized  population 
centers  and  the  forest  and  range  lands  nearest  these  centers  are  most  likely  to 
be  damaged.    Pollution  from  some  urban  and  industrial  sites  has  caused  reduc- 
tions in  growth,  increased  susceptibility  to  Insect  attack^  and  death  to  aome 
vegetation  more  than  70  miles  diatant. 

Most  of  the  nation* a  foreat  and  range  landa  are  in  areaa  of  low  population 
denaitiea  and  have  relatively  good  air  quality.    Even  so,  air  pollutanta,  trans- 
ported over  long  distances  from  urban  and  industrial  centers,  have  direct 
adverse  effects.    Of  m^or  national  and  International  importance  is  acid 
precipitation,  caused  by  oxidation  In  the  stmosphere  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen 
oxides.    Acid  precipitation  is  now  causing  adverse  impacts  on  sensitive  aquatic 
life,  aoils»  and  vegetation^  particularly  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 


18/  Shaw,  s.  P*>  C.  6.  Fredine.  Wetlands  of  the  United  Statea,  U.! 
Department  of  Interior,  Fish  and  tfildlife  Service  Circ.  39,  1971. 

19/  tfooten,  H.  H.    Major  uaes  of  lend  in  the  United  Statea.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Tech.  Bull.  1082,  1953. 
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Increased  energy  production  from  fossil  fuels  has  the  potential  for  increasing 
these  impacts  and  extending  them  to  other  areas  of  the  country.    A  10-year 
accelerated  study  of  this  problem  has  been  recently  proposed  by  the  President. 

Air  pollution  Impacts  scenic  values  of  some  forest  and  range  lands. 
Thirty  million  acres  of  Federally  ovned  land  in  37  States  has  been  designated  by 
Congress  for  special  protection  of  visibility  and  other  air  quality-related 
values.    Protecting  these  lands  will  have  indirect  Impacts  because  major  emit-^ 
ting  facilities  will  not  be  permitted  to  locate  in  any  area  if  adverse  effects 
may  result  on  these  Federal  lands. 

Impacts  of  forests  and  rangelands  on  air —  Natural  emissions  from  forests 
and  lands  contribute  to  the  composition  of  the  air  resource.    Plants  exchange 
compounds  yith  the  air.    For  example,  an  elm  tree  of  medium  si^e  will  give  off 
15,000  pounds  of  water  on  a  clear,  dry,  hot  day.    Millions  of  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons are  emitted  into  the  air  daily  from  decomposing  plant  materials  and 
living  plants.    Wildfires  emit  thousands  of  tons  of  particulatea  and  other 
matter  into  the  air  each  year,  reducing  visibility  in  broad  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Other  emission  sources  from  forest  and  range  lands  are  associated  with 
production  of  goods  and  services.    Fire  is  used  intentionally  on  large  areas 
under  certain  environmental  conditions  to  manage  vegetation  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat, insect  and  disease  control,  wildfire  prevention,  timber  production,  and 
other  objectives.    Emissions  from  these  fires  are  significant,  but  can  be  man-** 
aged  to  minimize  adverse  effects.    Roads  and  their  attendant  traffic,  off-*road 
vehicles  and  equipment  used  for  logging,  mining,  and  recreation  produce  emis*- 
sions,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  fire.    In  the  future  as  the  intensity  of  use 
of  forest  and  range  lands  grows,  greater  efforts  may  be  necessary  to  control 
undesirable  emissions. 


Summation 

The  Nation*s  forest  and  range  lands,  in  their  great  variety,  support  a 
broad  array  of  uses  that  are  Important  to  the  economy  and  to  general  social 
well-being  of  the  Nation.    As  the  population  grows,  and  incomes  and  tastes 
change,  the  danands  for  these  resources  will  also  grow  and  change.    As  long  as 
the  inherent  productivity  of  these  lands  is  protected  and  maintained,  they  can 
be  managed  to  provide  increased  amounts  of  practically  all  resources  and  uses. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  1.6  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  lands  now 
provides  two  or  more  major  outputs-*-outdoor  recreation,  range  for  domestic 
livestock,  timber,  water,  wilderness,  and  wildlife  and  fish.    On  much  of  the 
land  multiple-use  takes  place  with  no  apparent  conflict  among  resource  uses;  on 
many  other  areas,  conflicts  among  uses  are  minimized  through  careful  managanent. 

As  demands  for  the  resources  on  these  lands  increase,  however,  the  inten- 
sity of  management  and  regulation  of  use  must  also  increase  to  cope  with  the 
inevitable  intensification  of  conflicts  among  alternative  uses.    In  some  instan- 
ces, one  Important  use  will  have  to  give  way  to  another.    The  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  provide  information  to  facilitate  the  efficient  allocation  of  the 
Nation*s  forest,  range,  and  related  water  resources. 
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The  folloving  chapters  will  provide  information  on  the  likely  trends  in  the 
demands  for  each  of  the  major  uses  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  will  assess  the 
capability  of  these  lands  to  satisfy  expected  demands.    Although  major  uses  are 
discussed  separately,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  take  place  on  the 
ground  in  a  myriad  of  overlapping  combinations.    No  resource  or  use  can  be 
examined  in  isolation  and  without  consideration  of  other  resources  and  uses  on 
the  same  limited  areas*    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  this  salient  feature 
of  the  use  of  forest  and  range  lands  In  view  throughout  this  report.    The  great 
challenge  facing  the  owners  and  managers  of  private  and  public  forest  and  range 
lands  is  tt)e  integrated  management  of  all  of  these  resources. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS 


This  chapter  presents  information  on:    (1)  current  economic  and  social 
demnds  for  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness  and  projected  participation 
trends  to  2030;  (2)  the  current  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness 
opportunities;  (3)  a  comparison  of  projected  demands  and  supplies  and  the 
socioeconomic  Implications  of  those  comparisons;  and  (4)  opportunities  for 
increasing  and  enhancing  the  outdoor  recreational  and  wilderness  experiences 
obtainable  on  forest  and  range  lands. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  assessment,  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are 
defined  as  those  natural  and  cultural  resources  on  forest  and  range  lands  that 
sre  used  by  people  during  their  leisure  time  to  e^joy  or  obtain  a  change  of 
pace,  a  change  of  social  environment,  and  other  physical  or  psychic  satisfac* 
tions.    These  resources  involve  both  the  natural  environments  and  manmade 
facilities,  including  the  visual  features  of  an  area  that  affect  the  esthetic 
quality  of  a  visitor's  recreational  experience. 

The  demand  and  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  are  evaluated  in 
terms  of  recreational  activities. 

These  activities  are  grouped  into  three  classes  to  differentiate  among 
important  management  opportunities  and  resource  characteristics: 

Land  activities —  The  large  forest  and  range  land  base  provides  opportuni* 
ties  for  people  to  enjoy  their  recreational  pursuits  in  dispersed  or  relatively 
undeveloped  and  solitary  settings.    Many  of  the  activities  enjoyed  on  these 
lands  center  around  travel  methods,  including  hiking,  horseback  riding,  automo- 
bile driving,  and  off-road  vehicle  travel.    While  these  activities  are  frequently 
pursued  for  their  own  sakes,  they  also  make  other  recreation  opportunities 
possible,  including  both  primitive  and  roadside  camping,  sightseeing,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  nature  study. 

In  addition,  development  of  forest  and  range  lands  has  provided  people 
with  an  expanded  range  of  recreation  opportunities.    On  private  lands,  recrea- 
tional home  development  enables  an  increasing  number  of  people  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  and  recreational  values  of  forest  and  range  lands.  On  public  lands, 
recreational  use  is  often  concentrated  around  travel  routes  and  special  scenic 
or  recreational  features;  frequently  service  facilities  are  constructed  in 
these  areas  to  enhance  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  the  visiting 
public. 

Water  activities —  Water  is  a  prime  attraction  for  recreational  activities. 
People  use  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  wetlands  for  a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
activities.    Many  are  directly  water-based  such  as  swimming,  fishing,  boating, 
and  kayaking.    Others,  such  ^s  camping,  hiking,  driving  for  pleasure,  picnicking, 
and  relaxing  are  often  pursued  with  water  as  an  important  backdrop. 


Sooiy  and  lea  activities  ~  The  occurence  of  snow  and  Ice  oa  forest  end 
range  lenids  broadens  the  range  of  recreational  opportunities.    They  Include 
activities  as  dowiAlll  skiing*  snowmoblllng «  cross*country  afciliig»  and  snow 
play.    Forested  ereas,  roads»  and  cleared  sites  that  ney  not  be  partlculerly 
ettrectlve  for  recreation  during  the  sunmer  often  assuae  added  recreetlonsl 
value  with  the  presence  of  snow  and  Ice.   Logging  roade  covered  with  snow«  for 
Instance*  are  highly  suitable  for  both  snowmobiles  and  cross-country  ski 
trails. 

Outdoor  Recreation 

No  national  surveys  have  been  conducted  of  outdoor  recreetlon  participa- 
tion or  expenditures  specifically  to  the  Nation* s  forest  and  renge  lande. 
However,  significant  Insights  can  be  geined  from  the  1^77  NetlonaX  Outdoor 
Recreation  Survey  conducted  by  Heritage,  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service.  1/ 
The  survey  consisted  of  personal  interviews  with  menb^s  of  4»029  randomly 
selected  houediolde  distributed  throughout  the  contlguoue  United  Statee.  The 
survey  focused  on  what  people  said  they  did,  the  frequency  of  their  participa- 
tion, end  other  factors  Influencing  their  outdoor  recreation  activity. 

Consistent  with  the  flndlt^s  from  previous  national  recreetlon  surveys* 
the  1977  Netlonal  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey  reported  that  the  ectlvltles 
people  said  they  participated  in  most  were  picnicking*  sightseeing,  swlnnlng, 
and  driving  for  pleasure,  (table  3.1).    For  many  of  the  activities  the  majority 
of  the  respondents  said  they  participated  more  than  four  times  in  1977,  while 
smaller  percentages  had  just  begun  to  participate  or  indicated  e  desire  to  do 
80.    A  few  of  these  ectlvltles  that  hed  lower  participation  rates  tended  to  be 
the  onee  which  people  said  they  were  moet  interested  in  trying.    These  pursuits 
included  snow  skiing,  water  skiing,  and  horseback  riding. 

In  terms  of  regionsl  participation*  individuals  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Great  Pleins  States  were  more  likely  to  participate  in 
outdoor  recreation  ectlvltles.    In  particular,  more  westem^e  participated  in 
such  activities  es  camping*  backpecklng*  end  skiing  than  the  residents  of 
other  regions  of  the  country.    Individuala  in  the  N6rth  were  more  frequent 
participants  then  westerners  In  ice  skating,  snowmobiling,  and  sledding*  as 
wall  as  swimming  and  canoeing;  southerners,  on  the  other  hand*  participated  as 
much  or  more  than  recreationiats  in  western  Stetes  in  such  pursuits  as  water 
ekilngt  driving  for  pleasure*  hunting*  and  fishing. 

The  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey  also  revealed  that  most  participants 
come  from  metropolitan  areas  and  high*  or  middle-income  groups.    Also,  a 
larger  ahare  of  the  pertidpents  were  in  the  18-44  age  group  than  in  any  other 
group. 


1/   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Heritage*  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service.    1977  National  Outdoor  Recreetlon  Survey.    (In  process). 
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Table  3*l**Percftnt  of  houMholds  Participating  lo  outdoor  recraatioo  io  tte 
Utiltad  Statea  by  type  of  activity,  1977 

(Percept) 


Activity  group  and 
type  of  activity 

Participating 
at  least  once 

Participating 
more  than  four 

Having  just 
started 

Wanting  to 
participate 
in  future 

Land: 

Canplng  (developed) 

30 

12 

1 

2 

Camping  (dlpsersed) 

21 

9 

3 

Driving  off-road  veh. 

26 

20 

1 

1 

Hiking 

28 

16 

1 

2 

Horseback  riding 

15 

8 

1 

4 

HftturA  atudv/nKotOA 

50 

36 

1 

1 

Picnicking 

72 

49 

Pleasure  driving 

69 

57 

2 

~ 

Sightseeing 

62 

36 

1 

1 

Water: 

Canoeing 

16 

5 

2 

Sailing 

11 

5 

3 

Other  boating 

34 

20 

2 

Swlmlng  outdoors 

61 

47 

1 

Water  skiing 

16 

8 

5 

Snow  and  ice: 

Cross-country  skiing 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Downhill  skiing 

7 

4 

1 

6 

Ice  skating 

16 

9 

2 

Sledding 

21 

12 

1 

SnouBobiling 

8 

5 

1 

3 

Source:    U*  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Heritage,  Conservation,  and  Recreation 
Services*    1977  Matlonal  outdoor  recreation  Plan*    (In  process). 
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Treads  In  Participation  In  Outdoor  Recreation 

participation  In  most  types  of  outdoor  recreation  has  been  growing  rapidly 
based  on  national  participation  surveys^  Industry  reports^  and  managing 
agency  records.    For  example^  participation  In  outdoor  recreation  on  National 
Forests  has  Increased  by  37  percent  over  the  last  decade.    Many  factors  are 
responsible^  but  they  all  relate  to  Increased  growth  In  population^  higher 
Incomes^  Increased  nobility^  more  leisure  tlae*  Improved  technology^  better 
access  to  recreational  areas^  and  better  Infonnatlon  for  recreatlonlsts  about 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  In  the  out'^of-doors. 

The  most  rapid  Increases  In  outdoor  recreational  participation  have  been 
In  enow  and  Ice  activities.    New  and  Improved  facilities^  equipment^  and 
lightweight  winter  clothings  and  a  rediscovery  of  the  enjoyment  that  cold 
weather  activities  can  provide^  have  resulted  In  year-^round  participation  In 
regions  where  outdoor  recreation  wa$  once  largely  limited  to  the  sunner  season. 

One  significant  Indicator  of  the  expanding  Interest  In  $now  and  Ice 
activities  Is  Increasing  participation  In  crosscountry  skiing.    Public  land 
managers  and  It^ustry  spokesmen  agree  that  the  number  of  these  skiers  has  at 
least  tripled  over  the  last  few  years.    Sales  of  crosscountry  skis  also 
confirm  these  estimates.    In  contrast  to  a  decade  ago»  when  only  12^000  cross- 
country skis  were  imported  annually  and  none  were  manufactured  In  the  United 
States^  Imports  now  amount  to  50^000  skis  each  year»  and  one  United  States 
company  alone  produces  250^000  skis  annually. 

Participation  In  water  activities  has  llk^lse  Increased  substantially  In 
all  regions  of  the  country  In  recent  years  Zh    Indicators  of  the  growing  use 
of  waterways  for  recreation  Include  the  Boating  Industry  Magazlne^s  3/  estimates 
that  nearly  0.6  million  n^  boats  were  purchased  In  1977.    Estimates  of  canoe 
sales  (excluding  kayaks) »  nationwide^  rose  from  35^000  In  1966^  to  82^000  In 
1977.    Furthermore^  Increasing  memberships  In  rlver^related  organisations » 
sponsored  river  events^  and  rlver-orlented  magazine  circulation  all  point  to 
growing  water^-based  recreational  activity.    M«mbershlps  In  the  American  Canoe 
Association  climbed  from  1^000  In  196S»  to  over  5^000  by  1976.    The  number  of 
Sierra  Club  river  outings  has  more  than  doubled  since  1969.    Circulation  of 
Canoe  Magazine^  which  began  In  1973  with  5^000  subscribers^  had  Increased  to 
over  30^000  In  1977. 

Similarly  participation  Increases  have  been  reported  for  both  developed 
and  dispersed  land  activities.    For  Instance^  more  than  39  million  recreation 
visitor  deys  were  spent  In  National  Forest  campgrounds  In  1977»  representing  a 
29  percent  Increase  over  the  last  decede.    Similar  trends  have  been  reported 
by  Kampgrounds  of  America  and  Nielsen  In  their  national  participation  surveys.  4/ 


If   U.S.  Department  of  Transportation^  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Recreational 
Boating  In  the  Continental  United  States  In  1973  and  1976:    The  nationwide 
boating  survey.    Washington^  D.C.  1978. 

^    Personal  communication  (P*  Glauckman^  Boating  Industry  Magazine  staffs 
Aug.  1979). 

4/  Kampgrounds  of  America.  1976  camper  survey.  Billings^  Mont.  1976;  and 
A.  C.  Hlelsm  Company.  The  boom  In  lelsure»Where.  U.S.  News  and  tforld  Report^ 
May  23»  1977.  95 
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White  ustM  recreation  has  grow  rapidly  in  the  last  decade. 
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A  specific  indicator  of  the  expanding  interest  and  participaticm  in  dispersed 
land  recreation  is  the  growth  of  the  use  of  National  Forest  trails  for  hi)ting« 
vhlch  grew  fro*  S.8  million  recreation  visitor  days  in  197S«  to  6.4  millicm  in 
1977.    the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trails  in  particular*  experienced  a  3S 
percent  increase  in  recreation  use  beti#een  1974  and  1976. 

As  participation  has  grown  rapidly,  so  have  expenditures  for  outdoor 
recreation.    Estiawtes  of  total  expenditures  Cor  the  leisure  and  recreation 
markc  :  vary  depending  on  the  breadth  of  the  categories  of  goods  and  services 
included,    the  Department  of  Conmerce*s  Bureau  of  Econosiic  Analysis  reports  a 
figure  for  direct  recreation  expenditures  of  almost  $93.2  billion  in  1977*  or 
7.0  percent  of  total  personal  consumption  expenditures.  V  These  expenditures, 
which  do  not  include  significant  indirect  expenditures  associated  with  recrea* 
tional  participation #  such  us  travel  costs  and  licenses*  represent  an  increase 
of  nearly  $46  billion*  or  110  percent  since  1970. 

Other  estimates  of  direct  recreational  expenditures  are  even  higher. 
According  to  an  industry  analyst  with  the  Department  of  coinmerce*s  Office  of 
Consumer  Goods  and  Services,  $160  billion  was  spent  in  1977  on  recreational 
eqiuipmentf  sporting  goods*  admissions  and  dues*  and  $60.2  billion  on  vacations 
and  trips  in  the  United  States.  6/7/   ^Ihe  $160.2  billion  represents  an  increase 
of  9.2  percent  over  the  officers  1976  figure  of  $146. S  billion  and  a  12S 
percent  increase  over  the  1967  spending  levels. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Demand 

Traditionally^  outdoor  recreation  has  been  predominantly  a  public  good* 
in  that  market  values  have  been  largely  non^istent  for  many  outputs  of  outdoor 
recreation.    The  last  few  decades*  however,  has  seen  greater  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  providing  outdoor  recreational  activities.  Increasingly^ 
sentiment  in  the  public  sector  has  favored  leaving  the  development  of  more 
capital-intensive,  convenience*<^iented  facilities  to  the  private  sector. 
Growing  emphasis  on  the  complementary  nature  of  public  and  private  supplies  of 
outdoor  recreation  has  contributed  to  the  expansicm  of  the  private  sector  *8 
role  in  meeting  recreation  demand. 

The  principal  outdoor  recreational  activities  now  cotEjaonly  provided  through 
the  private  sector  are  those  requiring  highly  developed  areas  su::h  as  marinas* 
campgrounds^  and  skiing  facilities  (both  dowhhill  and  cross'-country) .  private 
enterprise  also  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  supply  of  recreational 
facilities  and  services  on  public  lands  through  concessionaire  and  outfitter 
Operaticms.    Coods  and  services  provided  by  such  enterprises  include  food  and 
lodging  and  various  types  of  such  guided  trips  as  hors^ck  riding,  fishing*  and 
river*- rafting. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce^  Bureau  of  Economic  A^iaXysis.    Survey  of 
current  business^  July^  1976.    ftashington^  D.C.  64  p.  1976. 

^  Owen*  Elizabeth.    The  magnitude  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
recreation  industry.    Speech  presented  at  the  Oklahoma  Recreation  And  Tourism 
Conference.    Oklahoma  City^  Okla.    feb.  22^  1976. 

7/  Browth*  Irwin  and  Associates.    Sporting  goods  markets  in  1979. 
National  Sporting  Goods  Association*  Chicago,  111.  1979. 


Despite  the  ^istence  of  markets  for  some  outdoor  recreation  services^ 
outdoor  recreation  on  forest  and  range  Isnds  remains  predominsntly  a  nonmarket 
good.    To  provide  long  term  estimates^  outdoor  recreation  ^Manand**  is  ssseaaed 
in  this  chapter  in  terms  of  projected  psrticipation  levela.    The  projections 
presented  are  the  expected  number  of  participanta  in  various  sctivities  as  sn 
index  of  the  future  quantities  demanded.  8^/ 

Determinants  of  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  —  Growth  ia  population  apd 
income  of  the  magnitudes  sssumed  in  the  assessment  will  obviously  have  an 
upward  influence  on  the  future  participation  in  outdoor  recreation  activities. 
In  addition^  a  number  of  other  factors  will  likely  influence  future  participation 
levels^  particularly  in  such  activities  as  downhill  skiing^  sightseeing*  and 
camping.    Based  on  information  for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Goods  and  Service 
Industries*  Americans  are  increasingly  enjoying  their  affluence  in  the  form  of 
more  leisure.    ^/    Individual  workers  received  an  average  of  16  days  vacation 
annually*  the  higheat  average  in  history.    Leisure  also  increased  for  all 
workera  measured  in  the  period  1965*1975*  regardleas  of  whether  the  individual 
was  male  or  female*  married  or  single.  10/   For  instance*  working  married  men 
increased  their  leisure  time  from  33.7  to  36.1  hours  each  week.  Similarly* 
employed  married  women  increased  their  weekly  leisure  from  26.7  hours  in  1965* 
to  31.7  houra  in  1975. 

Increasing  participation  by  women  in  outdoor  recreational  activitiea 
should  also  continue  to  affect  total  outdoor  recreational  participation.  As 
early  aa  a  decade  ago*  sports  and  outdoor  recreational  activitiea*  eapeclally 
the  active  ones*  were  almost  entirely  male^riented.    However*  the  intereat  of 
women  in  exercise  and  outdoor  activities  is  growing  rapidly.    In  the  1971*1975 
period*  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Asaociations  found  dramatic 
increaaea  in  the  numbera  of  women  participating  in  golf*  akiing*  and  tennia 
competitiona.  11/    Increaalng  numbera  of  women  are  single*  lack  family  obli* 
gations*  and  have  incomea.    Such  factora  have  contributed  to  more  than  doubling 
participation  by  women  since  1970  in  such  activities  sa  croas-country  skiing* 
fishing*  hunting*  and  scuba  diving.    Ifonetheless*  participation  ratea  for  women 
in  outdoor  recreational  activities  can  still  increase  substantially  before  they 
equal  ratea  for  men. 


8^/    Becauae  of  the  lack  of  reliable  national  trend  data  on  participation  in 
moat  outdoor  recreation  activitiea*  estimatea  were  developed  uaing  a  cross- 
sectional  regression  analysis  of  the  1977  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey.  Equationa 
were  developed  which  relate  a  aet  of  explanatory  variablea  to  the  probability 
that  th«  average  American  will  participate  in  a  given  activity  and  theae  equationa 
were  uaed  to  project  participation  through  time  with  pricea  and  quantities 
aupplied  determined  external  to  the  model.    For  details  of  procedures  uaed*  aee 
John  G.  Hof .    **Projection  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  uae  of  foreat 
lands.**    Colorado  State  University*  PhD  Theaia.    209  p.  1979. 

9^/   Owen*  E.    The  growth  of  leisure  markets  and  ita  impact  on  the  U.S. 
economy.    The  Office  of  Consumer  Goods  and  Servicea  Induatriea*  U.S.  Department 
of  Coamierce.    1978.    (In  proceas). 

10/    Robinson*  J.    Change  in  Americans*  uae  of  time:    1965-1975*  A  Progreaa 
Report*  Communication  Reaearch  Center*  Cleveland  State  University.  1977. 

11/   A.  C.  Nielsen  Survey*  National  Tennia  Foundation.    Comea  the  revolution. 
O     Time.    Jul.  26*  1978.  98 


Some  factors,  however,  are  expected  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
participation.    One  influence  expected  to  dampen  future  participation,  especi- 
ally for  strenuous  activities  such  as  backpacking,  water  skiing,  and  primitive 
campiT^,  is  the  general  aging  of  the  population.    Asierica's  population  is 
growing  significantly  older.    Whereas,  the  medium  age  was  29.4  in  1977,  in 
1990  it  is  projected  to  be  32.8,  and  by  2030,  it  is  expected  to  reach  39.9. 
Since  older  individuals  tend  to  participate  less  in  strenuous  activities  and 
to  be  more  selective  in  the  choice  of  activities  in  general,  participation 
rates  are  expected  to  fall  with  age. 

Perhaps  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  phenomenon,  beyond  the  normal 
aging  process,  has  been  the  physical  inactivity  of  many  Americans;  43  percent 
of  all  American  adults,  according  to  a  recent  poll,  never  exercise.  12/ 
However,  this  situation  may  be  changing.  It  is  estimated  that  over  6  million 
Americans,  including  the  President,  have  started  running  or  jogging  in  the  3*- 
year  period  from  1975*1978,  and  organized  exercise  programs  appear  to  be 
growing  In  popularity. 

Another  factor  which  may  dampen  outdoor  recreational  participation  is 
rislT^  energy  costs  and  the  possibility  of  future  increases  in  participation 
fees-^-^on  both  public  and  private  recreational  areas.    Inexpensive  or  free 
recrctation  opportunities  have  been  a  key  factor  In  the  growth  in  in  outdoor 
recreation  participation.    Although  recreation  participation  has  been  relatively 
insensitive  due  to  costs  in  the  past,  13/  future  increases  in  tra  '^t  costs, 
caused  by  rising  energy  prices  and  potential  fee  increases,  may  si  ilficantly 
affect  demands-»especially  where  long-distance  travel  is  involved. 

?<atlonal  projections  of  demand  —  Projected  participation  levels  based  on 
the  above  consideration  and  the  assumed  increases  in  population,  economic 
activity,  and  Income  used  in  this  study  are  shown  in  table  3.2.    In  general,  the 
snow  and  ice  activities  show  the  most  pronounced  increases  in  participation. 
While  there  are  some  indications  that  the  growth  rates  of  dowxihill  skiing  and 
snowmobiling  have  slowed  from  the  rates  experienced  in  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's,  participation  in  these  and  other  snow  and  ice  activities  is  projected  to 
Increase  140  percent  by  2030.    Downhill  skiing  and  cross-country  skiing  show 
some  of  the  largest  increases  among  all  activities. 

Participation  for  water  activities  is  also  projected  to  increase  fairly 
rapidly,  with  sailing  and  canoeing  showing  large  growth.    It  is  anticipated 
that  water  activities,  as  a  group,  will  increase  106  percent  by  2030.  Water 
activities  attract  a  broad  cross*section  of  the  population,  although  regional 
differences  in  participation  do  exist  for  some  activities.    People  living  in 
the  North  are  more  likely  to  participate  in  canoeing  and  sailing,  while  those 
located  in  the  South,  Pacific  Coast,  and  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains 
States  are  more  frequent  participants  in  motor  boating  and  water  skiing. 


12/    The  Fitness  Mania.    U.S.  News  and  World  Report.    Feb.  27,  1978. 
13_/    U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Recreational  travel  impacts.    VJashington,  D.C.    171  p.  1978. 
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Table  3. 2*-'Iiid«x»»  of  dctiand  for  ootdoor  recreation  In  the  coatlgooos 


Statea  by  activity  group  and  type  of  activity^  1977.  with 


nrolectlons  to  2030 
(1977  «  100) 


Activity  group  and 
type  of  activity 

Projection 
level  1/ 

Projections 

1977 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

nlgn 

100 

112 

120 

127 

134 

139 

Land: 

High 

100 

122 

lU 

175 

208 

245 

Medium 

110 

111 

121 

135 

149 

161 

Low 

100 

105 

109 

113 

iia 

120 

CMping  (developed) 

High 

100 

139 

180 

236 

297 

369 

neoiun 

100 

116 

150 

181 

214 

245 

Low 

100 

118 

133 

149 

167 

181 

CaAplng  (dlsperaed) 

High 

100 

130 

161 

207 

254 

311 

Hedlutt 

100 

116 

133 

157 

1$2 

205 

Low 

100 

111 

121 

132 

145 

155 

Driving  off-^road 

High 

100 

118 

134 

154 

177 

201 

vecilcle 

HedltA 

100 

108 

118 

128 

139 

147 

Low 

100 

108 

115 

120 

125 

126 

Hiking 

High 

100 

124 

149 

137 

225 

270 

nedlum 

100 

109 

117 

132 

146 

159 

Low 

100 

101 

102 

103 

107 

109 

Horseback  riding 

High 

100 

125 

151 

194 

233 

284 

neoiuii 

100 

109 

118 

137 

155 

173 

Low 

100 

102 

102 

105 

113 

119 

Hatore  study 

High 

100 

123 

146 

176 

210 

247 

Hedlim 

100 

110 

110 

133 

145 

155 

Low 

100 

106 

111 

117 

125 

131 

Picnicking 

High 

100 

119 

140 

166 

196 

230 

Medium 

100 

112 

124 

137 

150 

162 

Low 

100 

107 

114 

119 

125 

127 

Pleasure  driving 

High 

100 

118 

136 

159 

186 

215 

Medium 

100 

110 

120 

130 

141 

149 

Low 

100 

105 

111 

114 

117 

iia 

Sightseeing 

High 

100 

121 

143 

171 

202 

237 

Medium 

100 

112 

123 

136 

148 

159 

Low 

100 

105 

111 

115 

118 

120 

100 

137 


Table  3>2*-lndexeg  of  dewand  for  outdoor  recreation  In  the  contiguous 
States  by  activity  ftroup  and  type  of  activity,  1977^  vlth 
projections  to  2030  -  cantlnued 

(1977  *  100> 


Activity  group  and 

Projection 

Projections 

type  of  actlvJ  ty 

level  1/ 

1977 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Water; 

High 

100 

131 

lo4 

218 

zol 

322 

Hedlun 

100 

118 

134 

158 

1  at 

191 

206 

t  nu 
LiOW 

100 

108 

115 

124 

134 

144 

Canoeing 

nigh 

1  oo 

lUU 

1  AA 
140 

isz 

Z4J 

OAC 

JO  4 

HedloHi 

1  oo 

lUU 

IZl 

1  AA 

140 

1  ?A 

170 

zoo 

ZJJ 

100 

109 

117 

128 

141 

155 

Sailing 

High 

100 

159 

221 

305 

396 

511 

100 

i  £  t 

144 

lOZ 

ZJl 

Zol 

'I '1 7 
JJ/ 

Lotf 

100 

130 

155 

183 

212 ' 

242 

u  t  tier  Doa  t  ing 

nlgll 

100 

132 

164 

209 

257 

315 

Medium 

1  oo 

lUU 

11? 

1  JO 

1  ^0 

ij? 

1  fl9 

lOZ 

£U/ 

Low 

100 

1  1  A 
110 

110 

1Z7 

1J7 

1  A? 

147 

100 

124 

150 

189 

229 

278 

HedluB 

±uu 

1 1 A 

iaA 

140 

1  ^& 

104 

lOJ 

Lotf 

lUU 

1  A£ 

100 

111 
111 

11/ 

IZO 

1  n 
1  Jl 

water  siciing 

nlgn 

100 

127 

156 

204 

249 

308 

Hed  lun 

lUv 

1  AO 
10? 

117 
11  / 

IJ/ 

1 

133 

1  7^ 

If  J 

Low 

1  AA 

100 

70 

96 

1 A1 
101 

1  AC 

105 

Snov  and  Icei 

High 

±uu 

1  '^O 
1j? 

170 

1'? 

*  J? 

177 

Hedlun 

1 AA 

100 

l£j 

1  A 'I 
14  J 

1  7^ 
1/3 

£U/ 

Lou 

100 

113 

124 

137 

155 

170 

Cross- country  skiing 

High 

±\nJ 

1  ^& 

51 1 

£11 

90O 
i^O 

176 

^70 

Hedlun 

1  AA 

100 

1 JJ 

1  £l 

lol 

?AA 
ZOO 

^Al 
Z^l 

ZoO 

Lotf 

±vu 

118 

134 

151 

17? 

Ikrtmhlll  skllnft 

Hleh 

100 

162 

227 

318 

416 

538 

Medium 

100 

142 

178 

228 

279 

334 

Low 

100 

125 

146 

171 

199 

226 

Ic«  skating 

High 

100 

137 

176 

234 

293 

367 

Medium 

100 

123 

143 

174 

205 

237 

Low 

100 

113 

124 

138 

155 

170 

Sledding 

High 

100 

131 

165 

218 

268 

334 

Medium 

100 

117 

132 

160 

187 

215 

Lou 

100 

109 

116 

126 

140 

154 

Snownoblllng 

High 

100 

ia6 

151 

191 

229 

277 

Medium 

100 

109 

120 

141 

161 

181 

LOU 

100 

107 

114  i 

122 

133 

141 

1/  Projection  levels  are  keyed  to  the  projections  of  population*  economic 
activity  and  Income  shown  In  table  1.1. 

2/  Index  of  projected  Increases  In  population  (medium  level). 


Projections  for  land  activities  also  suggest  that  participation  will 
continue  to  increase  by  61  percent  (table  3.2).    However,  except  for  developed 
and  dispersed  camping,  which  are  projected  to  increase  more  than  those  for 
several  water  and  snow  and  ice  activities,  comparative  increases  in  participa- 
tion in  land  activities  tend  to  be  modest.    Nonetheless,  the  feelings  of 
independence  and  individuality,  adventure,  and  self*flufficiency,  which  many 
land  activities  can  provide,  should  ensure  their  continuing  popularity. 

The  projections  are  sensitive  in  the  long  run  to  changes  in  such  variables 
as  population  levels,  economic  activity,  and  income.    For  instance,  under  the 
low**level  assumptions  made  with  the  respect  to  these  determinants,  developed 
camping  is  projected  to  increase  only  81  percent  by  2030;  under  the  high  level 
assumptions,  it  is  expected  to  increase  269  percent  (table  3.2).    However,  in 
the  short  run,  the  projections  are  rather  insensitive  to  assumed  changes  in 
population  and  income.    For  example,  if  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  in  the  1977-^90  years  were  reduced  by  1.0  percent,  the  medium 
projected  danand  for  outdoor  recreation  in  1990  would  only  be  reduced  by  about 
2  percent. 

Regional  projections  of  demand  —  Projections  of  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation  vary  widely  from  region  to  region  (table  3.3).    The  projections  for 
land  activities  indicate  large  increases  in  participation  in  the  South  and 
Pacific  Southwest,  with  more  modest  increases  in  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  regions.    For  snow  activities,  most  regions  in  the  North  and  West 
exhibit  increases,  especially  the  Pacific  Southwest  region.    The  increase  in 
participation  in  water  activities,  by  comparison,  is  more  even  across  the 
different  regions. 

Two  key  factors  account  for  much  of  the  variation  among  regions.  One 
Important  component  is  the  regional  characteristics  of  the  forest  and  range 
resource.    For  instance.  Rocky  Mountain  States  have  terrain  and  climate  for 
downhill  skiing  superior  to  that  in  many  other  States.    A  second  factor  is  the 
basic  assumption  that  the  population  will  continue  to  migrate  to  the  sunbelt. 
This  migration  contributes  to  comparative  increases  in  participation  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  southern  Rocky  tlountains,  and  southern  States.    For  example, 
the  Phoenix -Tucson  area  in  Arizona  and  the  Front  Range  area  in  Colorado,  which 
stretches  from  Fort  Collins  in  the  north  to  Pueblo  in  the  south,  are  expected 
to  grow  at  rates  substantially  above  national  levels. 

International  Demands 

International  travel  for  outdoor  recreation  continues  to  expand  despite  the 
constraining  effects  of  the  world  energy  shortages  and  inflationary  pressures  on 
disposable  income.    Historically,  the  number  of  U.S.  citizens  traveling  to  other 
nations  has  far  outweighed  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Travel  Survey  14/  statistics  reveal  that  133  million  foreign 


14/  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  travel  survey, 
1977.    Washington,  D.C.  1977. 
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Table  3.3 — Indataa  of  daa»nd  for  outdoor  rtcreatlon  in  th«  coptleuou* 

Sf t*»  by  activity  group  rod  region.  In  1977 >  vlth  projections 
to  2030 


(1977-100) 


Activity  group  moA  ngion  with 
percentage  of  Netlonel  total 

Frojactlons 

1977 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Land: 

Northeast  (26) 

100 

109 

118 

129 

141 

152 

Horth  Central  (27) 

100 

110 

120 

133 

146 

158 

Southeast  (IS) 

100 

111 

124 

141 

158 

171 

South  Central  (11) 

100 

109 

118 

131 

145 

156 

Rocky  Hountain  and  Great  Plains  (7) 

100 

111 

121 

132 

146 

158 

Northern  Rockv  ttoimtains  1/ 

100 

102 

106 

112 

120 

126 

Southern  Rocky  Hountaina  2/ 

100 

118 

131 

146 

164 

179 

Great  Plains 

100 

104 

110 

119 

129 

139 

Pacific  Hortfaweat  (3) 

100 

113 

125 

139 

153 

166 

Pacific  Southiieet  (11) 

100 

118 

135 

155 

174 

188 

All  regions  (100) 

100 

111 

121 

135 

149 

161 

Water: 

northeast  (26) 

100 

118 

134 

157 

179 

205 

North  Central  (28) 

100 

119 

136 

161 

185 

211 

Southeast  (16) 

100 

118 

135 

163 

191 

218 

South  Central  (11) 

100 

116 

129 

152 

175 

199 

Rocky  Mountain  end  Great  Flalna  (6) 

100 

114 

125 

142 

161 

180 

Northern  Rocky  Mountains  1/ 

100 

105 

110 

120 

133 

143 

Southern  Bocky  Mountains  2/ 

100 

121 

136 

158 

181 

204 

Great  Plains  ^ 

100 

107 

114 

128 

142 

158 

Faclflc  Northwest  (3) 

100 

116 

130 

150 

169 

188 

Pacific  Southwest  (10) 

100 

121 

140 

167 

192 

214 

All  regions  (100) 

100 

118 

134 

158 

181 

206 

Snow  and  ice: 

Northeast  (32) 

100 

126 

148 

180 

212 

246 

North  Central  (43) 

100 

123 

143 

177 

211 

248 

Southeast  (5) 

100 

100 

111 

134 

155 

175 

South  Central  (4) 

100 

98 

104 

125 

142 

161 

Kocky  Mountain  end  Great  Plaina  (6) 

100 

123 

143 

170 

200 

228 

Northern  Kocky  Mountains  1/ 

100 

113 

125 

144 

164 

182 

Southern  Kocky  Mountains  2/ 

100 

131 

155 

188 

224 

258 

Great  Plains  3/ 

100 

lis 

131 

153 

177 

200 

Pacific  Northwest  (2) 

100 

123 

144 

175 

207 

235 

Pacific  Southwest  (8) 

100 

126 

149 

157 

225 

257 

All  regions  (100) 

100 

123 

143 

175 

207 

240 

1/  Northern  Rocky  Hountains  includes  the  States  of  Mbntene,  Ideho,  and 
Wyoming. 

2/  Southern  Rocky  Hrantains  includes  the  Stetes  of  Nevade,  Utah*  Coloredo, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

2/  Great  Plelns  States  include  North  Dakota,  South  Dekots,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas. 
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trips  were  made  by  U.S.  citizens  for  outdoor  recreation  in  1977.    This  anounts 
to  10  percent  of  all  foreign  trips  made.    Over  half  of  the  trips  by  Americans  to 
other  countries  were  to  Canada,  while  another  14  percent  were  to  Mexico.  Europe 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  overseas  destination,  accounting  for  over  40  percent 
of  the  overseas  tourists  in  1977. 

One  indication  of  the  outdoor  recreational  activities  which  American 
tourists  enjoy  in  other  countries  can  be  found  in  a  study  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Office  of  Tourism.  \bl    Its  survey  of  United  States  automobile 
visitors  found  that  trips  for  pleasure  were  the  most  popular,  and  that  activities 
participated  in  by  the  largest  numbers  of  visitors  included  swimming,  fishing, 
hiking,  picnicking,  motor  boating,  and  canoeing.    Most  outdoor  recreation  occurs 
in  the  settled  southern  one-third  of  Canada,  which  contains  about  a  million 
square  miles.    Land  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  country,  the  majority  of 
which  is  publicly  owned  and  under  Federal  or  Provincial  jurisdiction,  is  open  to 
outdoor  recreational  activities,  such  as  fishing  and  hunting. 

Trips  for  pleasure  were  also  the  primary  reason  that  travelers  from  other 
countries  visited  the  United  States.    During  the  period  of  1965-1978,  the 
travel  market  to  the  United  States  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7  percent 
in  terms  of  visitor  arrivals,  and  nearly  12  percent  in  terms  of  tourist  spending. 
By  1978,  the  international  market  reached  19.8  million  arrivals  and  nearly  $33 
billion  in  expenditures.  16/    About  37  percent  of  the  arrivals  in  the  United 
States  are  from  Canada,  31  percent  from  overseas,  and  12  percent  from  Mexico, 
However,  arrivals  from  overseas  contribute  49  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
here,  while  Canada  contributes  29  percent  and  Mexico  22  percent. 

The  destinations  of  many  visitors  from  other  countries  tend  to  reflect  the 
point  of  origin.    The  Pacific  C^ast  is  the  most  popular  travel  destination  of 
any  region  in  the  Nation,  with  many  of  its  international  visitors  originating  in 
Asia  and  Oceania.    Other  popular  areas  are  the  ^:ortheast,  especially  for  Europeans, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains,  which  receive  more  long  term  visits 
than  other  regions.    These  extended  stays  suggest  that  the  visitors  making  them 
tended  to  prefer  touring  and  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

In  1976,  U.S.  Travel  Service's  Market  Survey  ll^l  also  reports  that  most 
visitors  from  other  countries  "saw  beautiful  scenery,**  while  over  a  third 
participated  in  warm  weather  sports  and  4  percent  in  winter  sports  and  activities, 
more  specifically,  9  percent  went  camping,  and  3  percent  went  snow  skiing. 
Initial  estimates  indicate  that  international  visitors  represented  about  2 
percent  of  all  users  of  the  Nation*s  outdoor  recreational  facilities,  18/ 


15/  Canadian  Government  Office  of  Tourism.  Canadian  summer  travel  surveys  - 
1977  auto  exit  survey,    Ottawa,  Ontario  Can.  1977. 

1_6/    Shipka,  B.         Internationa^  Lravel  to  and  from  the  United  Scates. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Travel  Outlook  Forum,  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Research  and 
Analysis  Division,  VTashington,  D.C.  1976. 

17/  Ibid. 

18/    U.S*  Department  of  Interior,  Heritage,  Conservation,  and  Recreation 
Service.    Federal  estate  outdoor  recreation  participation  survey.     (In  process). 
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Overall,  trends  in  international  tourism  over  the  past  decade  suggest  that 
if  the  steady  expansion  of  the  world  ecoiKnny  and  repeated  improvements  in 
transportation  technology  continue,  the  Nation's  international  travel  trade 
deficit  eventually  can  be  reduced.    The  Nation's  balance-of-trade  deficit  of 
$30-$40  billion  will  also  have  a  significant  impact  on  international  tourism  in 
the  future.    It  is  expected  that  relative  prices  in  other  countries  will  rise, 
with  an  accompanying  relative  decrease  in  prices  in  the  United  States;  as  a 
result,  Americans  viH  spend  less  money  traveling  abroad  and  more  on  vacationing 
at  home,  while  the  opposite  will  occur  in  other  countries. 

Projections  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  support  this  trend:    An  8  percent 
increase  in  foreign  visits  to  the  United  States  is  projected  during  the  n^t 
decade,  while  only  a  3  percent  increase  in  U.S.  travel  to  other  countries  is 
expected.    One  result  of  such  a  situation  would  be  an  increase  of  about  1  percent 
in  the  total  dattand  for  recreational  opportunities  on  U.S.  forest  and  range  land. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Supply 

Forest  and  range  lands  provide  a  broad  spectrum  of  opportunities  for 
recreational  experiences.    At  one  end  of  the  continuum  is  the  opportunity  for 
primitive  experiences,  which  require  little  or  no  modification  of  the  natural 
environment.    These  experiences  can  be  characterized  by  limited  or  difficult 
access,  the  absence  of  convenience  facilities,  low  and  relatively  dispersed  use 
densities,  and  the  absence  of  on-the^ground  controls.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  highly  developed  opportunities,  which  are  distinguished  by  easy 
access,  highly  developed  facilities  and  user  conveniences,  high  and  relatively 
concentrated  use  densities,  and  highly  visible  visitor  controls.  19/ 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  Sation^s  1.7  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range 
lands  and  the  associated  waters  are  capable  of  supporting  some  types  of  outdoor 
recreation  activities,  currently  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  acreage  is 
being  intensively  managed  for  recreational  purposes.    Limited  use  areas,  such  as 
parks  and  reservoirs,  and  developed  recreational  sites,  such  as  campgrounds  and 
picnic  areas,  account  for  a  high  proportion  of  this  acreage. 

Private  outdoor  recreation  supply  —  The  7A0  million  acres  of  private 
forest  and  range  lands  in  the  United  States  represent  a  substantial  land  base 
for  outdoor  recreation,  especially  in  the  eastern  United  States.    Of  the  672 
million  acres  of  private,  noncorporate  forest  and  range  lands  in  the  United 


19/    Brown,  P.  J.,  B.  L.  Driver,  and  0.  McConnell.    Opportunity  spectrum 
concept,  behavioral  information  in  outdoor  recreation  resources  supply  inventory: 
Background  and  application.    Paper  presented  at  National  Workshop  of  Integrated 
Inventories  of  Renewable  Natural  Resources,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Jan.  8-12,  1978. 
Also  Clark,  R.  N.  and  G.  H.  Stankey.    The  outdoor  recreation  opportunity  spectrum: 
A  framework  for  management  planning  and  research.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  PNW  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Portland,  Oreg.    (In  process). 
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StfttftS»  about  SO  percent  is  located  in  the  eaatem  lAiited  States.  Also,  over 
half  of  the  Nation*8  68  vlLlion  acres  or  corporate  forest  and  range  lands  are 
in  the  South  with  19  percent  in  the  populated  Northeast.  ^1 

In  providing  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  recreational  op^^rtunitiea,  the 
private  sector  has  assumed  an  expanding  role  as  a  aupplier  in  recent  years. 
In  the  public  sector,  irtiere  sentiment  is  nore  and  more  one  of  leaving  the 
developMflt  of  capital-intensive,  conveniences-oriented  facilities  to  the 
private  sector »  trends  reflect  a  growing  recognition  of  the  coaplenentary 
nature  of  public  and  private  supplies  of  outdoor  recreation.    Presently,  the 
majority  of  the  developed  recreation  facilities  located  on  private  lands  are 
ski  areas*  campgrounds,  marinaa,  svlmmlng  pools,  and  guest  houses  wd  ranches. 

In  addition,  private  landa  constitute  a  sizable  recreation  resource  for 
such  dispersed  opportunities  as  hunting*  fiahing,  hiking,  picnicking,  horseback 
riding,  and  o£f*road  vehicle  use.    Currently,  about  29  percent  of  the  private, 
noncorporate  aud  54  percent  of  the  corporate  forest  and  range  lands  in  the 
United  States,  are  open  to  the  public  for  some  form  of  recreation  (table  3.4).  llj 
Farther,  an  additional  SO  percent  of  noncorporate  and  IS  percent  of  corporate 
lands  are  currently  available  either  to  family  members,  friends,  and  employees 
of  the  owners,  or  to  apecial  groups  through  lease  or  other  arrangements. 
Although  unavailable  to  the  general  public,  considerable  recreational  use  is 
made  of  these  lands  by  the  owners  and  their  guests.    For  example*  64  percent  of 
owners  allow  guests  to  hunt  on  their  property. 

The  availability  of  land  to  the  general  public  for  outdoor  recreation 
variea  oonaiderably  among  regiona.    For  example,  the  percentage  of  corporate 
land  available  for  public  use  varies  from  a  high  of  67  percent  In  the  Pacific 
Southwest  and  63  percent  In  the  North  Central  region,  to  a  low  of  49  percent 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  51  percent  in  the  Northweot.    The  percentage  of 
private  noncorporate  land  available  varies  from  higha  of  44  percent  in  the 
Rocky  Hountaln  and  Great  Plains  and  42  percent  in  the  Northeast,  to  lows  of  16 
percent  in  the  South  Central  States  and  less  than  10  percent  in  the  Southeast. 
The  high  percentage  in  the  Northeast  la  heavily  influenced  by  the  land  available 
in  Maine  where,  traditionally,  much  of  the  private  land  is  open  for  public 
use.  Ill 


20/    Corporate  forest  and  range  lands  include  holdings  by  buainess  (mostly 
manufacturers,  but  including  other  commercial  enterprises)  as  opposed  to  private, 
noncorporate  holdings  where  objectives  of  ownership  are  usually  personal. 

21/    Cordell,  H.  K. ,  R.  HcLellan,  H.  Stevens,  G.  Tyre,  and  H.  Legg.  Existing 
and  potential  recreation  role  of  privately  owned  forest  and  range  lands  in  the 
United  States:    An  asaessment.    (ih  procesa).    (information  describing  private 
lands  and  their  recreational  potential  as  described  in  this  section  were  derived 
through  a  nationwide  survey  during  1977  and  1978  of  private,  corporate,  and 
government  landowners  and  managers.    This  study  was  ^  cooperative  effort  among 
the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Clemson  University,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University,  and  the 
lAiiversity  of  Kentucky.    Detailed  data  from  the  study  will  be  published  as 
technical  reports  in  the  near  future  by  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station). 

22/    Steward,  B.  E.    Recreation  use  of  private  land  in  a  portion  of  eastern 
Maine.    Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Hiac.    Publication  685.  1963. 
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Table  3>A — Percent  of  private  forest  and  range  land  In  the  Unltad  Stateg 
avalUble  for  public  recreation 
owncTihlp,  and  rmloo,  1977 

(Percent) 


Availability  status 


Owncrahlp  statua 


Total  Horth* 
U.S.  east 


North 
Central 


South- 
east 


Region 


South 
Central 


Rocky 
Mountain 
and  Great 
Plains 


Pacific 
Southwest 


Pacific 
Horthwctc 


Open  to  public 
without  petnlsslon 


Open  only  with  f««, 
pexBlt,  or  verbval 
enlasion 

Uosed  «xc«pt  for 

special  group 
>r  CBployee  use 


)t  designated 


Noncorporate  U 
Corporate  1,/ 
Noncorporate  1} 
Corporata  l{ 
Noncorporate  \f 
Corporate  ll 
Noncorporate  1,/ 
Corporate  1,/ 


6 
42 
23 
12 
50 
15 

n 

31 


15 
50 
27 

1 
31 

1 
27 
48 


1 
62 
20 

1 
A5 

1 
34 
36 


4 
29 

9 
25 
36 
16 
35 
30 


4 
42 
12 
11 
70 
24 
14 
23 


10 
52 
34 
4 
37 
21 
19 
47 


1 

45 
20 
22 
33 
10 
46 
23 


4 
43 
24 

6 
37 
10 
25 
41 


y  Corporate  forest  and  range  landa  Include  holdinga  by  buslneas  Uoatly  manufacturers  but  Including  other 
nerclsl  enterprises  aa  opposed  to  private,  noncorporate  forest  and  range  lands  which  includes  individual. 
Easily,  or  partnerahlp  owserahlp  i^ere  the  objectives  for  ownership  are  usually  personal). 


Source:    Cordcll,  H.  Ken,  Robert  HcLellan,  Herbert  Stevots,  Gary  Tyre,  and  Michael  Legg.    Existing  and 
>otentlal  recreation  role  of  privately  owned  foreat  and  range  lands  In  the  United  States:    An  assesssent. 
;in  proceaa). 


Noncorporate  and  corporate  owners  have  several  reasons  for  their  particular 
public  use  policies.    Improved  public  relations,  or  some  other  form  of  a  *'good 
neighbor**  policy,  is  thtt  primary  motivation  of  41  percent  of  noncorporate  and  63 
percent  of  corporate  landovners  to  open  lands  (fig.  3.1). 

An  additional  8  percent  of  noncorporate  and  3  percent  of  corporate  owners 
cited  income  earning  potential.    Twenty-^one  and  13  percent,  respectively,  indi- 
cated that  their  land  is  open  because  it  would  be  too  difficult  and  costly  to 
post  and  enforce  the  postings.    Another  reaaon  for  opening  significant  acreages 
of  corporate  land  for  public  use  is  multiple-use  management. 

Hunting  ia  by  far  th*  most  common  recreation  use  allowed  by  both  noncorporate 
and  corporate  landowners.    Sixtythree  percent  of  noncorporate  landovners  permit 
hunting  on  the  lands  they  have  designated  as  generally  open  to  public  use. 
Similarly,  d4  percent  of  corporate  owners  permit  hunting.    Hiking  and  fishing 
also  are  coraDonly  permitted  activities  with  37  percent  of  the  noncorporate 
owners  permitting  these  activities;  for  corporate  owners,  70  percent  permit 
hiking  and  63  percent  permit  fishing.    Activities  such  aa  picnicking,  camping, 
horseback  riding,  and  off^road  vehicular  use  are  also  commonly  allowed.  Other 
activities,  such  as  anew  skiing,  boating,  and  swimming  are  permitted,  but  by 
many  fewer  owners,  perhapa  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable  climate  or  facilities. 

Future  prospects  for  increasing  the  availability  of  developed  private  lands 
for  such  recreational  uses  as  campgrounds,  ski  developments,  and  marinas  are 
encouraging  where  returns  on  investments  may  be  satisfactory.    However,  prospects 
are  not  promising  for  activities  which  offer  little  or  no  economic  return.  For 
instance,  current  percentages  of  noncorporate  lands  being  put  to  recreational 
use  indicate  a  significant  drop  in  availability  when  compared  with  earlier 
studies.    Brown  reported  a  68  percent  increase  in  land  posting  in  New  York 
between  1963  and  1972.  23/ 

The  major  reasons  for  closing  lands  include  interference  with  other  activi- 
ties, property  damage,  disturbance  of  privacy,  and  wildlife  disturbance.  Also, 
many  landowners  who  have  land  open  for  public  uae  feel  that  recreational  visitors 
create  problems  such  as  littering,  fire,  illegal  hunting,  vandalism,  crop  damage, 
and  theft.    In  most  of  these  situations,  the  landowners  are  protected  by  laws 
which  prohibit  such  dcts  as  fire  setting  and  vandalism.    Apparently,  however, 
landowners  do  not  feel  that  existing  levels  of  law  enforcement  are  adequate  to 
fully  protect  their  rights  and  property,  and  future  closure  of  their  lands  is  a 
possibility. 

An  underlying  cause  of  the  lack  of  management  programs  for  recreation  is 
that  most  private  landowners  have  objectives  or  primary  uses  for  their  lands 
other  than  recreation.    In  fact,  recreation  is  seldom  a  major  land-managment 
objective  for  private  lands.    Only  3.7  percent  of  the  corporate  land  managers 
and  I  percent  of  the  noncorporate  owners  have  commercial  recreation  as  a  primary 
management  objective  for  their  forest  and  range  lands.    Other  land  uses  which 
take  precedence  over  recreation  include  timber  or  pulpwood  production,  livestock 
grazing,  agriculture  production,  and  residential  developments.    It  would  appear 
that,  if  problems  with  recreational  use  of  private  lands  could  be  reduced,  more 


23/    Brown,  T.  L.  and  D.  Q.  Thompson.    Changes  in  posting  and  landowners 
attitudes  in  New  York  State,  1963-^1973.    Hew  York  Fish  and  Game  Journal  23  (2): 
101-137.    1976.  108 
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private  lands  would  be  evaileblc  to  the  general  public;  this  would  reduce  the 
preeeure  for  increeeed  goveronent  acquisition,  dewelopnent,  and  operation  of 
recreation  lands. 

Public  outdoor  recreation  wpplv  —  Federal  foreat  and  range  lands  in  the 
United  States  represent  s  substsntiel  isnd  bsse  for  outdoor  recrcstion  with  the 
Fedsrsl  Govsmwnt  owning  718  million  seres  or  nssrly  46  psrcent  of  the  totsl 
United  Ststss  forsst  snd  rsnge  lend  scresge.    Although  oore  then  100  agencies, 
bosrds,  and  coanisslons  h«ve  sn  Influence  on  recrestionsl  supply,  seven  Federsl 
sgencics  provided  most  of  ths  outdoor  rscreationsl  opportunities  on  those  lends 
in  1977.    The  Foreet  Service  supplied  the  lergeet  nuaber  in  terme  of  vieitor 
deye  of  recrcstion,  followed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineere,  Matioosl  Psrk  Ssrvice, 
end  Buresu  of  Lsnd  Hsnsgeaent  (t«ble  3.5).    Together  these  sgenciee  msneged 
lands  supporting  ovsr  90  percent  of  the  recreetional  use  on  the  Federsl  eetste. 
Other  Federel  sgenciee  supplying  elgnlf icent  recreetionsl  opportunitiee  included 
the  Buresu  of  ReclsMtion,  Fish  snd  tfildllfe  Service,  end  Tenneeese  Vslley 
Authority. 

The  prevelent  type  of  recreetional  cacperience  provided  differs  markedly 
among  the  vsrious  Federsl  agencies,   llost  recreetionsl  visits  to  Nstionel  Psrk 
and  Corps  of  Engineere  lands  occur  in  sreas  vlth  well-^developed  fecilitiee  such 
ss  visitor  centers,  marinas,  cmipgrounds,  and  picnic  srsss.    On  lands  sdminis* 
tered  by  the  Forest  Service  end  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  e  mejority  of 
the  recreetional  use  occure  in  diepereed  areee  where  the  most  popular  activities 
pursued  srs  primitive  csmplng,  summer  and  winter  recreetion  travel,  hunting, 
snd  fishing. 

The  typee  of  experiences  sought  by  recreetionlsts  on  Federsl  lands  slso 
appear  to  differ  significantly  according  to  the  results  of  an  on-site  survey 
which  wee  pert  of  the  1977  National  Outdoor  Recreetion  Survey.  24/  Interviews 
with  11,549  recreetionlsts  indicated  thst  the  «*in  ettrection  of  Corps  of 
Engineers  areas  was  their  "good**  fecilities,  while  scenic  beauty  was  most 
Important  to  National  Foreet  vieitors.    The  deeire  to  see  a  new  erea  was  ex* 
pressed  as  ths  most  frequent  reason  individusls  visited  Nstionel  Psrks.  This 
survey  eleo  showed  thst  the  Forest  Service  provided  the  grcstest  number  of  long 
term  recreetional  experiences  on  Federel  lands.    Over  50  percent  of  the  Forest 
Service  vieitors  stsyed  more  then  2  dsys  during  their  visits,  while  another  20 
percent  epent  et  least  7  deys. 

Differences  in  recreational  opportunitiee  on  Federel  lands  reflect  the 
msnagement  directione  of  the  e<teinistering  sgenciee  end  the  resourcee  availeble 
for  use.    One  major  class  of  Federel  erees  is  comprised  of  those  units  sdminis* 
tered  by  the  Nstionel  Perk  Service,  which  overeeee  the  best-known  and  most 
distinctlvs  recreation  resourcee  in  the  United  States.    In  1977,  there  were  34 
Netional  Perks  contsinlng  some  of  the  moet  outstanding  scenic  ereas  in  the 
world.    In  eddition,  there  ere  e  large  number  of  other  units  such  as  bsttle- 
fielde,  seeshorss,  sod  historic  sites.    Ovsrsll,  the  Nstionel  Perk  Service 
edminleters  nearly  300  ereee  covering  some  31  million  scree  in  49  Ststes,  the 
District  of  Colunibie,  Puerto  Rico,  end  the  Virgin  Islsnds. 


24/   U.S.  Depertment  of  Interior,  Heritsge,  Cooservetion  end  Recreation 
Service.    Federel  estste  outdoor  recreetion  psrticipstion  survey,    (in  process). 
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Table  3*5  .**Recrefttton  visitor  dgy»^ of  me    of  federal  recreation  areas 
in  the  United  States  by  managliiR  a&ency  and  fee  status,  1977 


Agency 

Total 

Pee 

management  units 

Honfee 
manageaent  units 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Bureau  of  Land  Hanage* 
nefit^ 

60,225 

10.6 

39,915 

7.0 

20,310 

3.6 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

33,607 

5.9 

146 

.0 

33,461 

5.9 

Corps  of  Engineers 

162,751 

28.8 

1  ,238 

2.0 

151,513 

26.8 

Pish  and  Vlldllfe 
Service 

6,010 

1.1 

1,123 

.2 

4,887 

.9 

Forest  Service 

204,797 

36.1 

25,646 

4.5 

179,151 

31.6 

national  Park  Service 

92,029 

16.3 

79,596 

14.1 

12,433 

2.2 

Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 

6,980 

1.2 

542 

.1 

6,438 

1.1 

Total 

566,399 

100.0 

158,206 

27.9 

408,193 

72.1 

If  Recreation  use  which  aggregates  12  person  hours  may  entail  1  person  for  12  hours,  12  persons  for  only  1 
hour,  or  any  equivalent  combination  of  Individual  or  group  use. 

2j  A  Federal  fee  area  provides  certain  specialized  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  equlpioent,  or  services  at 
Federal  expense  and  then  charges  fees**entrance,  user,  and/or  special  penilt**to  cover  costs.    The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Is  the  only  Federal  agency  which  Includes  areas  charging  special  permit  fees  under  thla  category. 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service.    Federal  recreation  fees* 
1?77.    (In  process). 
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The  fundamental  purpose  for  which  the  National  Park  System  was  established 
was  stated  in  the  Act  of  1916  creating  the  Ilational  Park  Service:    "...  to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  natural  and  historic  objects  and  wildlife  therein;  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as 
will  leave  thco  unimpaired  for  the  ei^oyment  of  future  generations.**  The 
National  Park  Service  has  attempted  to  adhere  to  this  policy  over  the  years, 
but  has  experienced  increasing  difficulty  as  use  pressure  has  mounted.  While 
fulfilling  an  Important  role  in  providing  outdoor  recreation,  their  lands  must 
serve  varied  preservation,  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural  purposes.  For 
instance,  recreational  facilities  in  National  Parks  are  designed  to  protect  the 
unique  qualities  of  each  area.    Often,  this  means  restricting  concentrations  of 
people  to  developed  areas  such  as  campgrounds  and  visitor  centers,  channeling 
visitors'  movenents  with  hardened  foot  paths,  and  restricting  backcountry  travel 
to  wellHoarked  areas.    The  recreational  activities  allowed  are  also  limited.  As 
an  example,  hunting  is  forbidden  in  most  National  Parks. 

A  second  major  class  of  Federal  areas  important  for  outdoor  recreation  is 
^ater'*  areas.    The  Bureau  of  Reclamation*  the  Corps  of  Engine^s,  and  the 
TennessM  Valley  Authority  are  all  Federal  agencies  which  administer  reservoirs, 
other  Impounded  waters,  rivers,  and  the  land  surrounding  then.    While  serving 
such  primary  purposes  as  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric  power 
generation,  the  projects  administered  by  these  agencies  also  provide  significant 
water  recreation  opportunities.    These  include  swlming,  boating,  water  sUHng* 
picnicking,  camping,  fishing,  and  sightseeing*    Togeth^,  these  agencies  have 
constructed  over  750  reservoirs  with  7.7  million  surface  acres  of  water  and 
69«000  miles  of  shoreline. 

A  third  distinctive  type  of  Federal  area  includes  all  units  administered  by 
the  Forest  Sevice  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.    Together,  these  agencies 
administer  93  percent  of  the  forest  and  range  land  in  Federal  ownership  and 
provide  significant  dispersed  recreational  opportunities.    For  instance,  dis- 
persed recreation  accounts  for  two~thirds  of  the  participation  on  the  National 
Forests  (table  3.6). 

Although  the  official  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  been  to  encourage  outdoor  recreation,  most  of  these  lands  are 
managed  to  ensure  the  continuous  provision  of  all  forest  and  range  products, 
including  timber,  water,  grazing,  and  wildlife.    Consequently,  as  with  all  other 
resource  opportunities,  the  recreational  opportunities  offered  to  the  public 
must  be  compatible  with  the  overall  objectives  established  for  each  area.  Also, 
the  type  of  recreational  opportunities  provided  is  often  influenced  by  management 
activities  for  other  forest  uses  or  products.    For  instance,  roads  built  princi- 
pally for  timber  harvest  also  provide  opportunities  for  dispersed  camping  with 
notorized  vehicles  and  can  serve  as  cross-country  ski  and  snowmobile  trails  when 
snow-*  covered* 

Special  designation  of  Federal  lands  also  influences  the  recreational 
opportunities  they  provide.    One  type  of  specially  designated  Federal  lands  is 
the  National  Recreation  Area.    With  primary  management  direction  in  National 
Recreation  Areas  centering  on  outdoor  recreational  opportunities,  management  of 
such  other  resources  as  timber,  range^  and  minerals  may  be  secondary*  depending 
upon  the  use  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  administering  agency.    The  concept  of 
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Table  3.6 — Humbfer  of  recreation  visitor  days  of  outdoor  recreation  activities 
on  National  Forests  In  the  United  States  by  types  of  activity  and 
area,  1978 

(Thousands) 


Activity  group  and 
type  of  activity 

j 

Total 

i  Developed 

Dispersed 

Land: 


Bicycling 

434.2 

11.5 

422.7 

Camping 

59,902.6 

41,539.8 

18,362.8 

Motor  bike 

4,520.7 

2.8 

4,517.9 

Hiking  U 

10,925.6 

196.8 

10,728.8 

Rorsebtack  riding 

3,038.3 

31.5 

3,006.8 

Hunting 

14,946.2 

13.9 

14,932.3 

Nature  study 

1,257.3 

205.9 

1,051.4 

Picnicking 

8,762.8 

6,094.1 

2,668.7 

Pleasure  walks 

1,587.0 

132.8 

1,454.2 

Sightseeing  2/ 

52,387.5 

4,851.3 

47,536.2 

Other  3/ 

16.028.0 

12.395.9 

3.632.1 

1  173,790.2 

65.476.3 

108.313.9 

Water: 


Canoeing 

1,099.7 

209.6 

'  890.1 

Sailing 

261.1 

76.1 

185.0 

Other  watercraft  4/ 

6,286.7 

1,416.3 

4,870.4 

Fishing 

16,559.1 

581.2 

15,977.9 

Swlnmtlng 

4,441.8 

1,790.1 

2,651.7 

Water  skiing 

983.0 

65.4 

917.6 

29,631.4 

4,138.7 

25,492.7 

Snow  and  Ice: 


Cross-country  skiing 

760.5 

760.5 

Downhill  skiing 

9,335.7 

9,335.7 

Ice  skating 

67.8 

27.8 

40.0 

Sledding 

107.9 

107.5 

.4 

Ice  and  snowcraft 

3.439.0 

118.2 

3,320.8 

Snowplay 

1.361.8 

426.3 

935.5 

15,072.7 

10.015.5 

5,057.2 

Grand  Total  218.494.3  79,630.5         |  138.863.8 


ll  Includes  mountain  climbing. 

2^1  Includes  viewing  outstanding  scenery,  auto  driving,  aerial  trans  end 
lifts,  viewing  works  of  man.  and  VIS  related. 

Includes  spectator  sports  and  activities,  team  sports,  games,  other 
accomodations,  gathering  forest  products,  and  acquiring  general  knowledge  and 

understanding. 

O  4/  Includes  ship,  yacht,  ferry,  and  powered  boats. 
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chese  areas  has  grown  Co  encompass  a  wide  variecy  of  lands  and  wacers  sec  aside 
by  Congress  for  recreacional  use,  especially  around  major  urban  areas.  The 
acreage  of  cheae  lands  has  grown  from  116,000  acres  in  1962  co  more  Chan  3 
million  acres  by  1977.    Presencly,  17  Nacional  Recreacion  Areas  are  adminiscered 
by  Che  Park  Service  and  seven  by  che  Foresc  Service. 

i 

Ocher  sysccans  escablished  by  Congress  co  promoce,  preserve,  and  procecc 
recreacion  and  ocher  resources  across  the  Hacion  include  che  Kacional  Wilderness 
Prcservacion  Syscem,  che  Nacional  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Syscem,  and  che  Hacional 
Trails  Syscem*    These  systems  will  be  discussed  lacer. 

Many  of  che  problems  asBOciaced  wich  providing  oucdoor  recreacion  opporcuni- 
cies  on  public  lands  arise  from  the  uneven  geographic  discribucion  of  Federal 
lands.    Alchough  Federal  unics  are  represenced  chroughouc  che  Uniced  Scaces,  over 
ninecy  percenc  of  che  foresc  and  range  lands  in  Federal  ownership  are  locaced  in 
che  wescem  Uniced  Scaces,  including  Alaska*    This  means  chac  for  every  indivi- 
dual living  in  che  weacem  Vniced  Scaces,  chere  are  16  Federal  foresc  acres*  In 
concrasc,  che  norchern  Scaces  have  1.9  percenc  of  che  Federal  foresc  and  range 
land  or  0.1  acre  per  person,  and  che  souchern  Scaces  have  2.4  percenc  or  0.3 
acre  per  person* 

To  some  degree.  Federal  agencies  can  offsec  regional  acreage  linicacions 
by  expending  more  funds  and  comoiccing  available  acres  co  oticdoor  recreacion. 
However,  ic  appears  chac  even  chese  accions  currencly  reflecc  geographic  dif* 
ferences.    For  inscance,  chere  are  16  National  Recreacion  Areas  locaced  in  che 
wescern  Uniced  Scaces,  while  chere  are  only  four  in  che  soucheasc  and  four  in 
che  Horcheasc.    Sintilarly,  che  discribucion  of  expenditures  for  oucdoor  recrea* 
cion  by  Federal  Govemmenc  agencies  on  a  per  capica  basis  is  largesc  in  che 
wescern  regions  as  indicaced  below: 

Region  Populacion        Expend i Cures  25/ 

(percenc)  (percenc) 


Uniced  Scaces 

Norch 

Sou  ch 

Rocky  Mouncains 

and  Greac  Plains 
Pacific  Coasc 


100.0  100.0 

53.2  26.5 

27.3  33.9 
6.4  16.3 

13.1  23.3 


The  geographic  balance  of  public  lands  is  more  evenly  discribuced,  however, 
if  che  6  percenc  of  che  foresc  and  range  lands  owned  by  Scace  and  local  govern* 
mencs  is  also  considered.    Alchough  Scaces  own  only  1.6  million  acres  in  che 
soucheascern  and  3.3  million  acres  in  che  Souch  General  regions,  Scates  in  che 
Norcheascern  region  own  9.6  million  acres  and  chose  in  che  Norch  General  region 
own  11.8  million.    Hoceworthy  examples  of  Scace*awned  craccs  are  che  Adirondack 
(2.5  million  acres)  and  Gacskill  (259,000  acres)  Scace  Parks  in  New  York,  and 
Baxcer  Scace  Park  (200,000  acres)  in  Maine.    The  addicion  of  Scace  lands  more 
Chan  doubles  che  per  capica  availabilicy  of  public  foresc  and  range  lands  in  che 
Horch  Co  0.3  acre  per  person* 


25/    U.S.  Departmenc  of  che  InCerior^  Bureau  of  Oucdoor  Recreacion.  Federal 
oucdoor  recreacion  expenditure  study,  1975.    Washingcon,  D.G.    73  p.  197S. 
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state  and  local  lands  thus  constitute  an  Important  supply  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  which  can  complement  those  provided  on  Federal  areas. 
Many  State  parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  areas  possess  significant  scenic, 
historical,  cultural,  and  other  recreational  features.    Others  provide  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  to  metropolitan  centers.    States  reported  that  their 
parks  had  more  than  565  million  visits  in  1975,  which  represented  an  increase  of 
45  percent  in  the  number  of  visits  over  those  made  in  1967.  26/ 

Nonetheless,  it  is  difficult  to  fully  assess  the  national  Impact  of  State 
and  locally  owned  units  on  outdoor  recreation.    There  are  few  common  denomina-* 
tors  between  States  and  local  governments  with  respect  to  the  ateinistration  of 
lands.    Some  States  manage  their  land  strictly  according  to  use  designation" 
like  those  State  Parks  managed  solely  for  outdoor  recreation  and  preservation  of 
resources.    In  other  States,  State  Parks  and  State  forests  are  managed  for  both 
recreational  purposes  and  other  forest  and  range  products  without  special 
distinction  between  the  two  ^^ystems.    Also,  some  States  have  not  yet  given  their 
lands  any  special  classification.    An  example  is  Alaska,  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  Statehood  Act,  has  36.4  million  acres  in  State  ownership,  but  presently 
lacks  any  special  management  classification  of  its  land.    Similarly,  several 
western  States  have  school  trust  lands.    Some  of  these  tracts  are  ateinistered 
by  agencies,  like  public  school  systems,  whose  primary  responsibility  is  not 
land  or  recreation  management. 

Future  prospects  for  increasing  the  availability  of  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  on  public  lands  will  depend  on  two  factors:    (1)  The  continued 
recognition  of  outdoor  recreation  values  to  society  and  (2)  a  continuing  commit-* 
ment  to  the  funding  necessary  for  the  expansion  and  maintenance  of  outdoor  recrea-* 
tional  resources.    While  fulfilling  an  Important  role  in  supplying  recreational 
opportunities,  most  public  lands  must  also  serve  other  purposes.    These  include 
such  diverse  purposes  as  generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  timber  production, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  preservation  of  wilderness,  municipal  watersheds,  a 
source  of  minerals,  and  livestock  production.    In  planning  future  programs  for 
public  lands,  outdoor  recreation  must  be  given  adequate  consideration  with  other 
objectives  for  public  lands  if  future  generations  are  to  enjoy  outdoor  recrea-* 
tional  experiences  equal  to  what  the  Nation  has  come  to  appreciate. 

Equally  Important  will  be  the  need  for  adequate  funding  in  the  future. 
Expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government  in  outdoor  recreation  totalled  $1.5  billion 
in  1975,  an  increase  of  91  percent  over  the  1965  level.  27/    Due  to  inflation, 
however,  this  rise  represented  only  a  slight  increase  in  real  value  and  may 
actually  have  reflected  a  decrease  in  Federal  commitment  given  the  broadened 
coverage  of  the  more  recent  compilations.    At  the  same  time,  there  was  an 
increasing  raphasis  being  placed  on  the  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  facilities  rather  than  developing  new  ones.    Appropriations  for  outdoor 


26/    The  National  Association  of  State  Park  Directors  and  Missouri  Division 
of  Parks  and  Recreation.    State  park  statistics-*-*1975.    National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association,  Arlington,  Va.    34  p.  1977. 

27/    Federal  outdoor  recreation  expenditure  study,  1975,  op.  cit. 


Table  3.7--Tr^n  «11e*^e  ifi  the  United  %Uit%  and  territories^  b^owner^mp,  awt  section,  region,  5me  and  terrlUr>>  1978  1/ 


tfon,  region 
nd  State 


Total 


lotal 
Federal 


Forest 
Service 


!4ational 
Service 


Bureau  of 
Land 

Hanaqgnent 


Corps 
Of 

Engineers 


Other  2/ 


State 


County 
and 

*1un1cipfll 


Mortbeastr 
COMiectKut 
Del«Mftre 
nalne 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  KaMpshire 
Met*  Jersey 
Hew  Vork 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vernon  t 
West  Virginia 
Total 

North  Central^ 
nitnois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Hissoui"! 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 
Total 

Total,  Worth 
South: 

Southeast:- 
Florida 
Georgia 

Itorth  Carol  ma 
South  Carol  ma 
Virginia 
Total 

South  Central: 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Hississippi 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Total 

Total,  South 


908 

S,5dS 

7,180 
KQ19 
4,23S 
4,SS8 

iD,ase 
w 

21,614 
2.315 


4,252 
3,640 
1,241 
8^940 
3,912 
1,732 
7.456 
5,368 
36! 511 


i,aso 

2.405 
4,315 
1,40S 
5,367 


737 
928 

3,525 
602 
471 
471 

3,615 
493 


10,  )9^ 


20>064 


31 
0 
127 
D 
93 
1,121 
C 
G4 
21S 
0 

424 

790 
•7:555" 


0 
D 
SO 
D 
0 

1,W5 
0 
22 
142 
0 
353 
772 


D 
0 
47 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


266 
ST 
32 
636 
538 
277 
126 
182 


195 
57 

C 

680 
581 
245 
42 
181 


31 
D 
D 
0 
93 
66 
0 
62 
73 
0 
71 
18 


"5r 


61 
24 
32 
0 
7 

29 

 1 

TUT 


378 
300 
20 
20 
1,457 
218 
1,044 
2,220 
5,060 
151 
287 
434 


"EST 


Ids: 


1,015 
U590 

222 
5,055 

864 

357 
2,749 

876 
1B.72B 


215 
233 

1,271 
234 

2.021 


169 
233 

1,013 
234 

1>778 


46 

0 
258 

0 
230 


0 
0 
0 
0 
13 

IT 


193 
511 

110 
205 
856 


107 
2/8 
205 
179 
53 
46 
350 
290 


34 
222 
140 
2S 
34 
0 
653 
164 


0 
34 
8 
0 
0 
0 

2S9 

63 


56 
22 
67 
0 
18 
45 
37 
13 


17 
0 
0 

154 
1 

0 
1 

45 


171 
76 
1.640 

2 

210 
66 

389 
W 


248 


^13 


2.66B 


903 


261 


218 


^1^43 


'-otnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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10 
17 

as 

0 
0 
0 

606 
696 
1,092 
4S 
0 

9S 


1,563 
788 
347 
100 
0 
0 
0 

2,71Z 

3351 


621 
290 
177 
0 

479 


83 

75 
991 

43 
0 

11 
289 
109 


1.601 


3  J  68 


Ttble  3*?**Tr«i1  mi1c«qfi  in  ttifr  Un1t«d  States  «nd  territories,  by  ownership,  and  section*  region.  SUte  and  territor:y. 

1978  \/  -  continued 

Ownership 

"Federal 

>«ction,  re9lon 
»nd  State 

Total 

"Total 
Federal 

Forest 
Service 

fjational 

F>ark 

Service 

Bureau  of^ 
Land 

Maoagement 

Corps 
of 

fnj infers 

Other  2/ 

State 

County 
and 

h^niCkpal 

F>r1vate 

- 

tocky  t1ount«inS  ^nd 
&mt  M«inS: 

Arizona 

Cat or Ada 

Kansas 
(font  ana 
tiebraska 
Uevada 

rtorth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Utah 
Uyonifng 

U,BS£ 

?94 
13.63S 
12*393 
2  ♦342 
3*&35 
634 
1,044 

n,&iG 

3*610 
&JS3 
W*509 
4 

14,603 
63 
2.136 
3*244 

ua 

3Sl 
6,084 
4,219 

3  J3e 
?.609 
1?,384 

13,5S2 
63 

Km 

3,002 
15 
338 
&,?22 
2*262 

ns 

362 
0 
0 

869 
0 
9 
0 

110 
0 

aa 

1*21? 

136 
W9 
123 

0 
IS? 

0 
380 
242 

U 

0 

274 
?40 

a 

3 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 

 a... 

} 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
13 
0 
0 

0 

eoo 

137 
40 
? 

20 
40 
3? 
292 
140 
1*515 
IID 

0 
62 
0 
?0 
32 
5 
i 
0 
62 
35 
3*646 
15 

1J22 

6.071 
569 
630 

3*988 
12*305 
64 
254 
142 
Q18 
5?1 

t.jS3 

r  77t5ir 

T5ta1 

54,"9J"3 

eo,M9 

^"  T.78T 

?.26l 

2,93^ 

3.9-pr-i 

Pacific  warthwest; 
Alaska 
Oregon 
Uashmgton 

S,304 
14,35$ 

3*&33 
?*292 
?*?99 

064 
M81 
6,?49 

24 
^6 
U045 

3*000 
5? 

0 

0 
6 

0 
0 

D  , 

S25 
233 
1J?9 

136 

662 

1*089 
592 
4,715 

Total 

2">.9tf 

T&76?9 

14,4^4  , 

r  Ml? 

3,059 

"1 1 

0 

1 ,942  1 

1  91)0 

6*3% 

Pacific  Southwest- 

Kav,an 
Total 

33,?9S 
864 
34,859 

J9*?5» 
?0,O27 

15,fl44 

0 

15*044 

3*764 
269 
4*033 

48 
0 
48 

0 
0 
0 

902 
902 

2,J?3 
41S 
_  2.SSG 

2*50) 
0 

2*501__ 

9*563 

lao 

Total ♦  Pactf ic  Coast 

62,?T6 

30,?06 

29,533 

5J4?J 

3*10? 

11 

902 

_i^530__^ 

3*401 

16*139, 

Total*  United  States 

2l>K05e 

109,969 

9lii33 

0*&35 

S*363 

933 

1*150 

36,348 

18*65? 

116,084 

Virgin  IsUnds 

IS 



I' 

0 

e 

 0  

^  0^  

 0  

3 

0 

7 

Puerto  RkCO 

4 

4 

0 

— i- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S5 

Total 

1  — ' 

12 

6 

"c 

0 

i2 

ly  Does  not  include  additional  snow^covered  roads  or  routes  such  as  snotmobUe  and  cross-country  ski  trails* 
2/  Tho  category  "other"  consists  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority* 


Source:-  \).%.  Department  q(  Interior*  :^ational  Park  Service*  national  Park  trails.  Part  K  Special  'ieport.  ^r;,  i^ice  Center  86  p.  19?3;  ttttionai 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts*  fnvet^tory  of  Private  recreation  raci1Tties-197r 
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recreation  larger  than  those  presently  allocated  ar^  needed  if  public  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  to  be  sufficiently  expanded  to  meet  the  demand  created 
by  increasing  public  participation. 


Supply  and  Deniand  Comparisons 

Because  of  Che  lack  of  data,  it  was  not  possible  to  adequately  prepare 
longrun  projections  of  supplies  for  the  various  outdoor  recreational  activities. 
However,  the  projected  increases  in  demand  (table  3.2)  indicate  how  much  supplies 
might  have  to  be  increased  if  demands  are  to  be  met.    In  addition,  regional 
deniand  projections  (table  3.3)  indicate  how  much  supplies  might  need  to  be 
increased  in  each  region  of  the  country.    The  national  and  regional  needs  for 
increases  in  supplies,  as  shown  by  the  demand  projections,  are  supplauented  in 
the  following  discussion: 

Dispersed  land  activities  —  Recent  increases  in  participation  of  dispersed 
land  activities  have  been  substantial.    In  1978,  for  example,  over  half  of  the 
recreational  use  of  National  Forest  lands  ^as  for  dispersed  land  activities, 
amounting  to  over  108  million  recreation  visitor  days  of  use.    That  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately  35  million  recreation  visitor  days  over 
the  last  decade. 

Increased  participation  in  dispersed  land  recreation  can  be  attributed  to 
a  number  of  factors.    Over  a  decade  ago,  the  back-to-nature  movement  and  mounting 
interest  in  physical  fitness  and  outdoor  activity  together  spawned  the  resurgence 
of  hiking,  backpacking,  mountain  climbing,  and  similar  activities.    The  avail- 
ability of  recreational  vehicles,  both  for  camping  and  off*road  driving,  has 
also  added  a  completely  new  dimension  to  dispersed  land  recreation.  Caraping 
along  roadsides  has  increased  with  the  growing  popularity  of  recreation  vehicles 
such  as  truck  campers,  camping  and  travel  trailers,  and  motor  homes.    And  the 
development  of  lightweight,  dependable,  and  high-performance  off*road  vehicles 
(motorcycles,  all-terrain  vehicles,  and  four-wheel  drive  vehicles)  and  the 
extension  of  forest  roads  has  established  motorized  travel  as  a  popular  activity 
on  forest  and  range  lands. 

The  very  freedom  and  lack  of  development  which  characterize  dispersed  land 
activities  make  any  precise  statement  about  the  current  supply  situation  for 
these  opportunities  difficult.    Nonetheless,  it  appears  that  the  potential  supply 
of  dispersed  land  opportunities — both  nonmotorized  and  motorized — is  considerable. 

For  nonmotorized  activities,  many  of  the  public  lands  are  available  as  well 
as  about  a  third  of  private  forest  and  range  lands  in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  provision  of  trails  is  Important  for  the  enjoyment  of  nonmotorized  recrea- 
tional activities.    Originally  established  as  travel  routes  by  Indians  and  early 
settlers,  trail  networks  were  Improved  and  augptented  by  early  land  managers  to 
help  protect  and  manage  forest  and  range  resources.    Because  trails  have  only 
recently  assumed  their  primary  value  as  recreational  resources,  most  trails  were 
designed  for  other  uses.    Also,  many  trails  have  been  replaced  by  roads.    As  one 
result,  the  t SO, 000  miles  of  trails  existing  on  National  Forest  lands  in  1944 
have  been  reduced  to  93,000  miles  (table  3.7).    Currently,  trails  on  all  Federal 
lands  total  over  109,000  miles,  while  more  than  36,000  miles  of  trail  are  under 
State  ownership,  and  116,000  miles  are  on  private  land.    The  estimated  cost  of 
construction  for  Forest  Service  trails  presently  aversges  about  $10,000  per 
mile.    Maintenance  costs  run  about  $130  per  mile  per  year. 
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Congressional  recognition  of  the  importance  of  recreational  trails  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  in  1968.    An  important  step  in 
ensuring  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  country's  supply  of  trails,  the 
Act  called  for  designation  of  llational  Trails,  and  connecting  and  side  trails. 
Thus  fsr,  three  scenic  trails  have  been  established — the  Appslachian  Trail 
(2,050  miles).  Continental  Divide  Trail  (3,100  miles),  and  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trsil  (2,460  miles) — and  four  historic  trails — Oregon  Trail,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail,  Mormon  Trail,  and  Iditatod  Trail  (Gold  Rush  Trail).    Another  10  trails 
are  either  under  study  or  have  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  (fig.  3.2). 
National  Recreation  Trails  presently  number  263,  totalling  over  2,800  miles. 

Numerous  opportunities  for  dispersed  i&otorized  activities  exist  on  the 
Nation's  forest  snd  range  lands.    For  example,  nearly  247,000  miles  of  Forest 
Service  roads  provide  a  substantial  opportunity  base.    These  roads  include  just 
over  10,000  miles  of  paved  roads,  over  55,000  of  rock  and  graveled  roads,  and 
over  99,000  miles  of  primitive  condition  toads.    Informal  dispersed  recreational 
sites  located  along  these  roads,  such  as  clearings  resulting  from  timber  harvest, 
provide  a  large  number  of  opportunities  for  activities  including  roadside 
camping  and  motorcycling. 

One  indication  of  the  quantity  of  such  sites  now  in  use  can  be  found  in  a 
study  of  dispersed  road  recreation  on  three  tlational  Forests  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  28/    This  study  identified  622  sites,  which  it  defined  as  specific 
locations  showing  evidence  of  camping  or  other  recreational  activity,  along  316 
miles  of  road.    From  10  to  17  percent  of  these  sites  had  experienced  a  heavy 
degree  of  environmental  impact  from  use  and  appeared  to  be  among  the  most 
popular  with  users. 

In  addition  to  existing  roads,  many  trails  and  open  areas  on  public  lands 
are  available  for  off*road  vehicle  use,  although  restrictions  on  certain  vehicles 
snd  seasons  of  use  have  been  placed  on  41  million  acres.    Additional  lanUs  could 
be  made  available  if  areas  being  considered  for  wilderness  designations  are 
^pened  to  nonwilderness  uses. 

Regulations  on  off*-road  vehicle  use  are  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
lidnd  Management.    They  may  result  in  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  supply  of  off* 
road  vehicle  opportunities.    For  example,  12  million  acres  of  the  Bureau's  land 
in  California  Deserts  Conservation  Area  have  already  been  classified  to  protect 
endsngered  species  and  areas  of  high  scientific  value.    Five  percent  of  this 
land  has  been  completely  closed  to  off*road  vehicles,  5  percent  is  open  to  all 
off*road  vehicle  travel,  while  90  percent  has  been  left  open,  but  with  travel 
restricted  to  particular  seasons  and  existing  roads  and  trails. 


28/    Hendee,  J.  C*,  H.  L.  Hogans,  and  R.  Koch.    Dispersed  recreation  on 
three  forest  road  systems  in  Washington  and  Oregon:    First-year  data.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station, 
PNW  Publication  No.  280.    20  p.  1976. 
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Complementing  the  use  of  Federal  lands  ss  a  supply  of  dispersed  recreational 
opportunities  are  State»  local,  and  private  lands.    Private  Isnds  constitute  a 
particularly  Important  supply  of  dispersed  motorized  acitivities,  especially  in 
the  East,    \lhftreas,  off-^road  motorcyclists  in  the  western  United  States  rely 
equslly  on  National  Forest,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  private  lands, 
eastern  riders  rely  very  heavily  on  privste  lands.    In  Hichigsn,  for  example, 
the  largest  proportion  of  trail  biking — 59  percent — occurs  on  private  land, 
accordit^  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
in  I976«  29/    Although  the  informality  of  the  use  of  private  lands  makes  any 
estimation  of  their  supply  difficult,  the  extent  of  these  lands  and  their 
dispersed  recreation  potential  are  considerable. 

As  the  popularity  of  dispersed  land  recreation  has  continued  to  grow,  so 
have  the  problems  associated  with  dispersed  land  activities.  Environmental 
problems  have  Intensified  with  continuing  Increases  in  recreation  users.  Soil 
and  vegetation  disruption  by  foot»  horse,  and  vehicular  traffic  is  destroying 
the  environmental  integrity  of  some  areas*    Soil  compaction  has  resulted  at  most 
heavily  used  canpsites,  leaving  them  barren  of  vegetation  and»  often,  either 
dusty  or  muddy.    Trails  are  threatened  by  erosion,  which  not  only  scars  the 
land,  but  also  pollutes  water  and  Impairs  fisheries  and  aquatic  wildlife. 
Desert  lands  and  alpine  tundra  are  especially  fragile  environments  where  resource 
damage  can  require  decades  of  natural  repair. 

Off*road  vehicle  use  has  Intensified  the  recreational  pressures  on  public 
lands  and  has  resulted  in  additional  problems  such  as  ttir»  noise»  and  esthetic 
pollution.    Noise  pollution.  In  psrticular»  may  disrupt  wildlife.    It  can  also 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  esthetic  environment,  detracting  from  the  enjoyment  of 
some  recreational  users  who  desire  a  quieter,  more  peaceful  experience. 

Crowding  can  be  a  significant  social  problem  at  those  times  vhen  users 
experience  higher  densities  of  use  than  they  desire.    Often,  it  is  not  only  the 
number  of  other  recreationists  encountered  thst  decreases  the  users*  satisfaction 
with  their  experiences,  but  also  the  type  of  use.    Conflicts  can  arise  between 
hikers  and  horseback  riders  and  between  these  users  and  vehicle  drivers.  Other 
socisl  problems^  such  as  littering,  vandalism,  and  even  theft,  have  resulted 
from  greater  participation  in  dispersed  land  activities.    And  problem^  of  public 
health  and  sanitation^  including  human  injury  and  Improper  vaste  disposal,  have 
^Iso  increased. 

Managerial  problems  of  maintenance  and  enforcement  can  be  expected  to 
increase^  particularly  on  public  lands  vhere  freedom  from  regulation  has  been  an 
Important  element  of  dispersed  recreation  activities.    On  some  public  lands,  for 
instance^  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  off^road  vehicular  use,  while  llmita* 
tions  on  the  backcountry  use  of  some  National  Forests  now  include  restrictive 
regulations  on  camping  and  open  fires,  party  sixe,  and  length  of  stay. 


29/    Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources.    Analysis  of  recreation 
participation  and  public  opinions  on  off-^road  vehicles  from  a  1976  telephone 
survey.    Recreation  Planning  and  Research  Service  Section,  Recreation  Survey 
Report  No.  I.    Lansing,  Mich.  1977. 
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Managers  are  also  faced  with  increasing  conflicts  between  recreationists 
on  public  lands  and  the  owners  of  adjacent  private  property  who  arc  sometimes 
plagued  by  trespassing  and  destructive  behavior.    These  conflicts  dissuade 
private  property  owners  from  allowing  the  access  necessary  to  public  lands  if 
the  opportunities  for  dispersed  recreation  are  to  be  maximized . 

Developed  land  activities  —  Development  of  recreation  sites  on  forest  and 
range  lands  has  provided  an  expanded  range  of  recreational  opportunities.  On 
public  lands*  site  development  now  focuses  on  service  facilities  that  serve  the 
public.    Recreational  use  tends  to  be  concentrated  around  special  scenic  or 
recreation  features,  facilities,  or  travel  routes.    For  instance,  Yellowstone 
National  Park  has  about  95  percent  of  its  total  use  on  a  few  easily  accessible 
and  highly  popular  spots  comprising  1  percent  of  its  total  area.    And  on  National 
Forests,  developed  recreational  sites  account  for  36  percent  of  total  rec- 
reational use,  but  only  0.3  percent  of  National  Forest  lands. 

The  development  of  recreational  sites  can  be  the  result  of  any  number  of 
factors.    In  the  past,  recreational  homes  on  both  public  and  private  lands 
enabled  individuals  to  enjoy  the  scenic  and  recreational  values  of  forest  and 
range  lands.    More  recently,  recreational  home  development  has  been  mostly 
limited  to  private  lands.    At  the  present  time,  an  estimated  10  percent  of  all 
households  in  the  United  States  own  recreational  property.  30/ 

Sites  on  public  lands  are  developed  with  facilities  because  of  their 
specific  capabilities,  such  as  scenic  values,  or  to  permit  uses  otherwise 
unavailable  because  of  fire  hazards  or  fragile  environments.    Some  sites,  such 
as  campgrounds  and  picnic  areas,  provide  services  like  safe  drinking  water, 
sanitation  facilities^  and  other  conveniences  which  are  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing some  recreation  opportunities. 

Sites  may  also  be  developed  oa  public  lands  at  a  central  location,  such  as 
a  visitor  center,  in  order  to  inform  and  to  educate  visitors.    For  many  people, 
visitor  centers,  with  the  associated  interpretive  services,  are  an  important 
part  of  the  outdoor  recreational  experience.    Over  500  such  centers  are  now 
located  on  Federal  lands.    These  facilities  are  often  concentrated  in  areas  of 
especially  high  use  and  help  to  orient  visitors  to  recreational  opportunities, 
to  interpret  the  natural  and  cultural  history  of  the  area»  and  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  basic  ecology,  management,  use,  and  protection  of  the 
Nation's  forest  and  range  lands.    In  so  doing,  interpretive  services  fulfill  an 
important  role  by  encouraging  user  self-regulation  while  enriching  the  recrea^ 
tional  experience. 

The  nature  of  developed  recreational  sites  is  such  that  a  number  of  oppor-^ 
tunities  may  be  available  which  im^uce  entrepreneurs  to  provide  services  on 
either  public  or  private  lands.    Because  developed  and  dispersed  recreational 


30/    Ragatz,  R.  L.    Private  seasonal-recreational  property  development  and 
its  relationship  to  forest  management  and  public  use  of  forest  lands.  Unpub- 
lished report  for  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station.    301  p.  1978. 
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activities  are  often  complementary,  such  site  development  can  contribute  to  the 
availability  of  a  vide  range  of  recreational  opportunities,  vhich,  in  turn,  can 
promote  a  private  operation's  success.    For  eocample,  campgrounds  may  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  the  placement  of  trail  heads  or  visitor  centers  as  veil  as  a 
prime  area  for  rest  and  relaxation. 

Large  numbers  of  developed  outdoor  recreation  areas  appear  throughout  the 
United  States.    For  instance,  there  vere  tS,8S2  campgrounds  listed  in  the  Hand 
McfTally  directory  in  1977  Jtl^/  (table  3.8).    The  private  sector  supplies  a 
majority  of  the  campgrounds  in  the  North  and  South,  while  a  majority  of  the 
cffBpgrounds  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains  and  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
public.    In  the  public  sector,  the  Forest  Service  supplied  43  percent  of  the 
campgrounds;  States,  26  percent;  local  goverments,  10  percent;  and  the  National 
Park  Service^  5  percent. 

Generally,  public  campgrounds  have  placed  greater  emphasis  on  scenic  and 
other  qualitiea  of  the  natural  environmoit,  vhile  private  campgrounds  tend  to 
provide  more  convenience  facilities.    This  situation  is  reflected  in  1977 
tfoodall  statistics  vhich  indicate  that  three-fourths  or  more  of  all  private 
campsites  had  electricity  and  vater.  32/    By  comparison,  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  public  sites  had  electricity,  and  one  in  ten  had  water  at  each  site.  The 
basic  caip  site  fee  at  private  campgrounds  averaged  $4.60  in  1977,  While  the  fee 
at  public  campgrounds  averaged  $3.22.  33/ 

These  camf^rounds  may  accoimiodate  either  tents  or  recreational  vehicles  or 
both.    The  tent  has  been  the  traditional  shelter  for  many  years,  but,  by  1976, 
the  use  of  recreational  vehicles  had  surpassed  that  of  tents.  Nonetheless, 
there  are  some  indications  from  recent  surveys  that  tents  may  be  regaining  their 
former  popularity.  3A/    The  tent  camper  generally  requires  a  site  offering  flat 
ground,  vater,  sanitary  {acilities,  tables,  and  fireplaces.    By  comparison, 
recreational  vehicles  require  a  level  placs  to  park,  facilities  for  deposltii^ 
vastes  and  refilling  vith  fuel  and  water,  and  usually  an  electrical  hookup. 
Campsites  usually  cost  in  the  range  of  $2,500  to  $10,000.    The  variation  in 
costs  la  caused  by  such  factors  as  l0Vel  and  scale  of  development,  types  of 
pollution-control  measures  needed,  and  local  land  values. 

The  most  significant  growth  in  the  supply  of  developed  land  opportunities 
occurred  during  the  sixties  and  ear3.y  seventies.    The  slow  growth  in  facilities 
in  recent  years  can  be  attributed  to  the  significant  increases  in  development 
costs.    Also,  there  appeared  to  be  sxt  overexpansion  of  the  number  of  recreational 
facilities,  such  as  campgroundfft  In  the  early  seventies.    For  Instance,  a 


31/    Rand  McNally  and  Company.    Rand  McNally  campground  and  trailer  park 
guide.    Editors*  annual.    Chicago,  111.    1973  Aiid  1977. 

32/    tfoodall  Publishing  Company.    Woodall*s  campground  directory,  1977. 
North  American  edition.    Highland  Park,  111.  1977. 

33/    Rand  McNally  campground  and  trailer  park  guide,  op.  clt. 

34/    Kottke,  M.  tf . ,  and  M.  I.  Bevins,  6.  L.  Cole,  K.  J.  Hock,  and  W.  F. 
LaPage.    Analysis  of  the  campground  market  in  the  Northeast,  report  III:  A 
prospective  on  the  camping*involvement  cycle.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  N£  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.    Research  paper 
NE-322.  1975. 
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Table  3*8»»Mtimber  of  canP&rounds  in  the  United  States  by  section  and  re&lon 
and  ownership,  1973  and  1977 


Ownership 


Section  and  region 

Total 

Public  Private 

19  7  J 

T  Q7  7 
17/  / 

1973 

1977     ,  1973 

^     T  Q77 
1  Ly/i 

North: 

Northeast 
North  Central 
Total 

South: 

Southeast 
South  Central 

2147 
3154 

2265 
3314 

469 
1340 

476  1678 
1351  1814 

1789 
1963 

5301 

5579 

1809 

1827  3492 

3752 

1543 
1932 

1632 
1957 

400 
955 

435  1143 
1012     '  977 

1197 

945 

Total 

3475 

3589 

1355         1447     ;  2120 

2142 

ivocny  nounca^ns  ana 
Great  Plains: 

Pacific  Coast: 

Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 
Total 

Total  United 
States 

1  3673 

3526 

i 

1 

2228      '   2230    .     1445     '  1296 

■ 

1510 
1803 

1447 
1711 

1036 
1067 

* 

1003    '      474     ;  444 
1062    ;      736     :  649 

3313 

3158 

2103 

2065    {     1210  1093 

t 
f 

I 

15762     {  15852 

;  i  

7495 

i 

7569    1    8267  8283 

r 
1 

Source:    Rand  McNally  and  Company.    Rand  McMallY  campground  and  trailer 
park  guide*    Chicago^  Illinois^  1973  and  1977  edition.  Annual. 
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nationwide  campground  occupancy  monitoring  system,  established  by  the  National 
Campground  Owners  Association,  indicated  that  average  occupancy  for  the  summer 
season  was  only  58  percent  in  1978.  35/    The  estimated  long  term  break-even 
point  is  estimated  at  approximately  65  percent. 

Discussion  continues  over  defining  the  proper  roles  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  in  meeting  demands  for  developed  facilities  such  as  campgrounds. 
Sentiment  in  the  public  sector  has  been  increasingly  one  of  leaving  the  develop- 
ment of  more  capitals-intensive,  convenience-oriented  facilities  to  the  private 
sector. 

Issues  are  also  evolving  over  the  expansion  of  other  facilities.  For 
example,  in  Europe,  lodging  and  meal  services  are  commonly  spaced  along  well- 
traveled  trails  to  provide  hikers  with  a  combination  backcountry  and  social 
experience.    Proponents  claim  that  such  systems  aid  resource  managers  in  mini^ 
mizing  undesirable  use  impacts  on  natural  resources  and  other  uses.  Currently, 
the  only  United  States  hut  system  of  any  significance  is  one  maintained  by  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  New  Hampshire's  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 
The  Club*s  system  of  eight  huts  provides  bunkroom  lodging  and  staff-served 
meals.    During  nonsummer  months,  hikers  provide  their  own  bedding  and  meals, 
although  an  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  caretaker  may  be  present. 

Attitudes  towards  developing  more  hut  systems  in  the  United  States  are 
mixed.    Persons  in  favor  of  developing  overnight  hut  systems  cite  hiker  con-- 
venience  and  more  effective  management,  while  those  opposed  to  hut  systems  feel 
that  such  facilities  contribute  to  a  lower  quality  backcountry  experience  and  do 
not  belong  on  public  lands* 

Alternative  facilities  that  could  provide  similar  types  of  opportunities 
are  hostels  on  private  lands  linked  by  travel  routes  across  public  lands. 
Hostels  are  a  European  travel  lodging  system  that  lies  somewhere  between  camping 
and  the  motel-hotel  system.    The  hostel  movement  has  become  an  international 
movement  and  has  spread  to  49  nations. 

More  than  4,500  hostels  are  now  in  operation  worldwide  where  traveling 
members  can  find  a  dormitory  bunk  and  communal  kitchen.    These  hostels  include 
barns,  castles,  homes,  old  churches,  railroad  stations,  hotels,  a  three-masted 
sailing  ship,  and  even  a  former  city  jail.    So  far,  however,  growth  of  United 
States  hostels  has  been  slow  with  few  hostels  outside  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  regions.    Of  the  present  194  hostels  chartered  in  the  United  States,  81 
are  actually  motels  or  hotels  which  give  hostelers  a  discount. 

The  projected  growth  of  the  recreational  properties  market  also  has  definite 
ramifications  for  the  use  of  forest  and  range  lands.    Currently,  about  3.5 
million  families  in  the  United  States  own  vacation  homes,  which  receive  approx- 
imately 700  million  person-days  of  use  a  year.    Present  estimates  are  that 


35/    Brown,  T.  L.  and  B.  P.  Wilkins.    A  study  of  campground  business  in  New 
York.    Dept.  Natural  Resources,  Research  Series  No.  2.  1975. 


between  12  and  IS  million  recreation  Iots«  representing  6  million  acres  of  land, 
have  been  subdivided  in  the  United  States.  W    It  is  estimated  that  only  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  these  lots  have  been  sold.    Regional  trends  in  the  supply 
of  recreational  lots  can  be  inferred  from  statistics  on  recreational  land  projects 
containing  more  than  SO  lots  and  marketed  to  consumers  outside  the  State  in 
which  they  are  located.    Figures  suggest  that  82  percent  of  these  projects  are 
located  in  the  western  and  southern  United  States  with  half  of  all  recreational 
land  projects  in  four  States!    Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Most  vacation  home  developments  are  located  within  or  near  environmentally 
attractive  areas  and  can  have  significant  impacts  on  those  areas,  especially  on 
lands  that  are  publicly  owned.    For  example,  properties  in  close  proximity  to 
public  land,  such  as  those  set  aside  for  wilderness,  are  especially  appealing  to 
developers  who  assume  that  this  land  will  remain  in  an  undeveloped  primitive 
state.    While  these  locations  ensure  that  a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities  are  available  to  the  recreational  property  owner,  they  can  create 
problsQS  for  others.    Impacts  which  can  result  include  environmental  problems, 
such  as  pollution,  man-caused  fires,  the  disruption  of  wildlife,  and  increased 
use  pressure  on  public  lands;  the  visual  impacts  of  roadways  and  power,  pipe, 
and  communication  lines;  and  administrative  problems,  such  as  impacts  on  resource 
management  activities,  increased  administrative  costs,  and  obstacles  to  land 
acquisition. 

Equally  important  are  the  impacts  of  recreational  property  development  on 
local  communities.    Often,  local  governments  can  derive  substantial  revenues 
from  new  developments,  while  the  initial  costs  of  utilities,  roads,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  other  services  are  low.    These  costs  can  be  expected  to 
rise  over  time,  however.    In  the  case  of  schools,  educational  costs  may  exceed 
tax  revenues  if  an  influx  of  families  with  school-aged  children  occurs.  Other 
local  impacts  may  include  the  lack  of  commercial  and  industrial  bases  from  which 
rural  governments  can  draw  taxes,  and  perhaps  most  significantly  of  all,  the 
transformation  of  traditional  rural  cultures  and  lifestyles  (which  attract  the 
property  owner  in  the  first  place)  to  a  more  urban  environment. 

Water  activities  —  Over  12  million  recreation  boats  are  owned  and  used 
in  the  United  States  (table  3.9).    This  represents  an  increase  of  34  percent 
between  1973  and  1976.    The  North  Central  region  experienced  the  largest 
increases  in  recreational  boat  ownership,  followed  by  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

One  factor  associated  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  use  of  water  for 
outdoor  recreation  is  the  reduction  of  pollution  in  many  waterways.    This  has 
been  achieved  by  legislation  such  as  the  VJater  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendment  of  1972.    The  improvement  of 
recreational  opportunities  through  pollution  abatement  has  been  particularly 
significant  near  urban  areas.    Other  probable  factors  stimulating  participation 


36/    Ragatz,        L. ,  op.  cit. 
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Table  3>9>— >Ownership  of  recreational  boats  in  the  corvKgupus 
United  States^  1976>  and  percent  increase  from 


1973,  by  section  and  region 


Ovmership  of  recreational  boats 

Increase  from 
1973  to  1976 

Section  and  region 

1973 

1976 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

North: 

Northeast—^ 
North  Central 

2  330 
2,460 

3,900 

7.7 
58.5 

Total 

4,790 

6,410 

34.9 

^oii  th ' 

Southeast 
South  Central 

1,340 
1,710 

1,750 
2,310 

30.6 
35.1 

Total 

3,050 

4,060 

33.1 

Rocky  Mountains 

570 

790 

38.6 

and  Great  Plains 

Pacific  Coast  Coast: 
Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest 

430 
670 

630 
860 

46.5 
28.4 

Total 

1,100 

1,490 

35.5 

Total  contiguous 
United  States 

9,510 

12,750 

34.1 

1/    Includes  Washington,  D.C. 

Source:    Personal  Communication  (A^  J.  Marmo)  Policy  Planning  and 
Information  Analysis  Staff*  Office  of  Boating  Safety,  united  States  Coast 
Guard,  Department  Of  Transportation. 
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in  water-based  recreation  include  the  seemingly  crowded  conditions  associated 
with  other  alternative  recreational  activities;  rising  energy  prices  and  uncer- 
tain supplies  that  have  focused  attention  on  close*to-home  recreational  pursuits; 
a  growing  number  of  books,  magazines,  films,  and  advertisements  about  water- 
related  actlvitiea;  and  growth  in  the  number  of  boat  liveries  and  commercial 
outfitters  that  provide  relatively  inexpensive  services. 

Presently,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  fully  assess  the  supply  situation 
for  water  activities  in  the  United  States.    Despite  attempts  by  States  to  define 
their  water  resourcea  in  statewide  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plans, 
inventory  data  frequently  are  based  on  varying  assumptions  and  definitions. 
Consequently,  data  cannot  be  aggregated  among  States  and  collection  agencies. 
Supply  data  seldom  reflect  the  suitability  of  the  water  for  various  recreational 
actlvitiea  and  pursuits. 

One  may,  however,  assume  that  nearly  all  of  the  Nation's  2  million  rivers  ^ 
and  streams  are  available  for  recreational  use,  either  for  direct  or  indirect 
water  activities.    This  supply  of  waterways  totals  more  than  3.2  million  linear 
miles.    Approximately  30,000  miles  of  that  total  have  been  displaced  by  reser- 
voirs.   This  condition  often  has  resulted  in  conflicting  viewpoints  among  persons 
with  varyit^  perspectives  as  to  appropriate  use  of  available  resources.    In  some 
areas — particularly  parts  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  South  Central  regions — 
the  modification  of  drainage  patterns  in  this  way  has  been  well  accepted, 
because  it  has  led  to  increased  variety  and  diversity  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Strong  public  pressure  to  preserve  rivers  and  streams  with  high  scenic  and 
recreational  values  currently  exists.    This  is  evident  by  the  inclusion  of  many 
rivers  under  Federal  and  State  river  preservation  programs.    The  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  designated  eight  rivers  (or  portions  thereof)  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  designated  27  other 
rivers  to  be  studied  as  potential  additions  (fig.  3.3).    Since  that  time, 
additional  amendments  to  the  Act  have  added  other  rivers  to  the  System  as  well 
as  designating  additional  rivers  for  study  as  potential  components  of  the  System. 

As  of  January  1978,  28  rivers  or  river  segments  totalling  2,318  miles  were 
in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.    Forty-eight  additional  rivers 
also  were  being  considered  as  potential  components  of  the  System.  Principal 
management  responsibilities  rest  with  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  as  well  as  State  governments.    Pressures  to 
preserve  more  rivers  under  this  program  will  likely  continue. 

In  addition  to  the  National  System,  24  States  have  authorized  wild  and 
scenic  river  systems.    The  most  recent  was  established  by  South  Carolina  in 
1974.    To  date,  about  20  States  have  designated  over  120  rivers.    All  of  the 
States  have  identified  at  least  some  potential  candidates.    Programs  range  from 
active,  dynamic  planning  programs  to  minimal  efforts  at  initiating  such  programs. 


National  WIW  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  Septeml)er  1, 1979 
As  Authorized  by  P-L  90^  «  AmemM 


Figure  3.3. 
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Besides  those  rivers  reserved  under  Federal  and  State  programs,  thousands 
of  other  waterways  throughout  the  country  have  considerable  potential  for  river 
recreational  use — many  of  which  could  offer  the  user  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
relatively  wild  place.    Many  of  these  rivers  and  streams  are  located  on  public 
lands,  particularly  on  the  National  Forests. 

The  continued  popularity  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  for 
recreation  has  created  conflicts  and  problems  not  only  for  users  and  managers, 
but  also  for  many  segments  of  society.    Frequent  debates  have  centered  around 
the  appropriate  use  of  water  resources.    Efforts  to  curb  pollution  and  to 
Improve  water  quality  have  been  based  partly  on  demands  for  recreation.  Also 
common  are  the  conflicts  between  recreational  uses  and  nonreci'eational  uses  of 
water  such  as  commercial  fishing  and  trapping,  transportation,  hydropower, 
irrigation,  water  supply,  and  waste-^water  treatment.    Other  conflicts  that  have 
arisen  among  recreational  uses  and  nonrecreational  riparian  uses  take  place  with 
regard  to  forest  industries,  mining,  agriculture,  and  residential  land  use. 

New  problems,  both  social  and  environmental,  have  been  created  by  the 
increased  number  of  recreational  users.    Many  rivers,  reservoirs,  and  lakes  are 
faced  with  accelerated  and  unregulated  shoreline  development  which  could  degrade 
water  quality,  restrict  public  access,  and  Impair  natural  beauty.  Increased 
recreational  use  may  adversely  affect  plants,  birds,  and  animals  along  rivers. 
£rosion  of  banks,  campsites,  and  boat  landings  is  a  common  problem  in  some 
locations.    Growth  in  use  without  proper  administration  may  result  in  more 
littering  and  vandalism  to  public  and  private  property  along  waterways.  The 
extent  of  sanitation,  maintenance,  and  law  enforcement  may  also  be  expected  to 
increase . 

Periodic  crowding  on  some  waterways  may  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  some  users. 
Even  small  changes  in  the  densities  and  kinds  of  river  uses  could  greatly 
influence  the  quality  of  experiences  for  some  visitors.    In  fact,  people  seeking 
low-'density  use  and  a  solitary  enjoyment  of  nature  may  be  displaced  altogether. 
Conversely,  crowds  appeal  to  some  people,  and  certain  river  users  may  also  enjoy 
the  sociability  afforded  by  crowds. 

Recreational  use  often  generates  other  conflicts  in  addition  to  crowding. 
Conflicts  have  arisen  between  anglers  and  boaters,  between  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  boaters,  and  between  recreationists  and  private  landotmers.    As  uses 
increase,  conflicts  will  probably  grow  and  so  will  debate  over  how  to  mediate 
such  conflicts. 

Probably  the  most  serious  and  immediate  water  recreation  management  problems 
involve  conflicts  among  and  between  recreational  users  and  nonrecreational 
users.    These  problems  are  acute  for  managers  of  public  lands — particularly  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  ^f  Land  Management.    Problems  are  changii^  fast, 
faster  than  techniques  are  beii^  developed  to  cope  with  them,  and  probably 
faster  than  changes  to  the  natural,  biological  system  resulting  from  recrea- 
tional use.    Unfortunately,  less  is  known  about  river,  reservoir,  and  lake  users 
than  about  their  impact  on  the  physical  resources.  37/ 


37/  Anderson,  Dorothy  H.,  Earl  C.  Leatherberry,  and  David  W.  Lime.  Anno- 
tated bibliography  on  river  recreation.  USDA  For.  Serv.  Gen.  Tech.  Rep.  NC-41, 
North  Central  For.  Exp.  Stn.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    62  p.,  1978. 
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In  the  absence  of  full  documentation  of  recreational  use,  many  decisions 
have  been  made  intuitively  by  recreation  planners  and  managers  to  minimize 
problems  and  to  maintain  quality  recreational  opportunities.    For  example, 
some  States  in  the  North  Central  region  have  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
time  of  day  that  motorboats  may  be  operated  on  some  lakes  in  order  to  assure 
anglers  that  they  can  enjoy  reasonably  safe  and  productive  fishing  experiences. 
In  numerous  other  situations,  waters  have  been  zoned  to  provide  or  to  limit 
various  boating  activities.    Also,  use  rationing  on  rivers  through  limitations 
on  camping  and  open  fires,  party*size  restrictions,  limitations  on  length  of 
stay,  and  other  use  restrictions  have  been  imposed  or  are  anticipated.  Daily 
launch  limitations  (controlling  the  number  of  groups  permitted  to  start  per 
day  at  an  access  point)  and  party-size  restrictions  are  common  measures  for 
controlling  use  on  about  30  rivers  or  river  segments  in  the  United  States.  38/ 
Some  management  strategies  seem  to  have  worked  well  and  have  gained  public 
support;  many  others  have  not.    Managerial  action  frequently  has  been  reflected 
both  in  dissatisfied  recreational  users  and  in  litigation  by  a  variety  of 
recreation  interests. 

Snow  and  ice  activities  —  Snow  and  ice  activities  attract  participants 
from  all  regions  of  the  country.    However,  individuals  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains  region  and  the  Pacific  Coast  are  more  likely  to  participate 
in  downhill  skiing,  while  individuals  located  in  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  regions  are  more  frequent  participants  in  ice  skating  and  sledding.  39/ 
For  activities  like  snoumobiling  and  cross-country  skiing,  persons  living 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Plains,  North  Central,  and  Northeast  have 
participation  levels  greater  than  those  in  other  regions. 

These  cold  weather  activities  attract  a  cross  section  of  people,  with  a 
growing  number  of  families  and  older  individuals  becoming  participants.  These 
trends  are  supported  by  the  1977  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey  40/  which 
showed  that  downhill  skiing,  cross-country  skiing,  and  snowmobiling  were  among 
the  top  activities  that  individuals  who  are  not  currently  participants  would 
like  to  try  in  the  future  (table  3.1).    A  national  survey  of  the  skiing  market, 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1978,  indicated  that  11  million  adults  are 
active  downhill  skiers.  41^/    Also,  about  4  million  adults  participate  in 
cross-country  skiing. 


38/    McCool,  Stephen  F.,  David  W.  Lime,  and  Dorothy  H.  Anderson.  Simulation 
model  as  a  tool  for  managing  river  recreation.    DSDA  Forest  Service.  Gen.  Tech. 
Rep.  NC-28,  North  Central  ^ot.  Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  8  p.,  1977. 

39/    1977  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey,  op.  cit. 

40/    1977  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey,  op.  cit. 

41/    La  Page,  W.,  and  Standley,  S.    Growth  potential  of  the  skier  market. 
USDA  For.  Serv.  (In  press). 
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Many  National  Forests  and  other  lands  have  designated  trails  or  areas  for  snow^ 
mobiles.    This  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  environment  and  interests  of  other 
users. 
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41 
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0 
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41 

11 
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Table  3JO**Totil  nmUr  of  sM  Ufts  ind  Hft  capictt^  operatlftg  In  the  United  States 
l>y  lartd  owners hijUjtectlPnj-r eg loni  a»d  Stat>^  1978  C*n*^ 


Section,  region 
and  state 


ToUl 


Lift* 


Aerial  Surface 


Aerial  Surface 


Forest  Service  Land 


Lifts 


Ae,*1a1  Surface 


Other 


Lifts 


Aerial  SurfaceL  Aerial  Surface 


V,T,F,Hv  1/ 


Aerial  Sruface 


ttocky  Kountains 
an4  ^ireat  Plains^ 
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Colorado 
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ttontana 
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Nevada 

ffew  Hexico 
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South  Dakota 
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Myoflilftg 
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Pacific  Kortlwest^ 
Alaska 
Oregon 
Uashin9ton 
Total 

Pacific  SouthMest^ 
Cal ifornia 
HaMAll 
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Total ,  Paofic  Co^st 
Total <  United  States 


5 

T53 
45 

23 
1 

11 
24 
0 
7 

55 
14 


mnions 
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3 

49 

22 
22 
2 

n 

16 

3 

12 
5 
16 


33B 


4,3 
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4S.2 
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0,4 
7.3 
19,4 
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3,9 

sa,3 
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0,7 
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19 
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1 
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2 

29 
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14 
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2 
2 

11 


1,7 
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20. 0 
0 
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0,6 
6,1 
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0,3 
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1 
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6 
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 0 
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t/  Vertical  transport  feet  (V.T,F,Hj  *s  an  expression  of  capacity,  Ooe  vertical  transport  foot  <s  the  capacity  to  raise  one  sKler 
vertically  one  foot  per  hour, 

5ourcej  Oufresne  -  Henry  Engineering  Corporation^.    United  States  ski  area  growth  sUtistics  1963-1977,    North  Springfield, 
Vermont.  1978, 


Despite  Che  significant  progress  made  in  the  last  decade,  prospects  for 
Increasing  opportunities  for  snow  and  ice  recreation  are  not  all  favorable.  The 
most  controversial  Issue  deterring  further  development  is  the  allocation  of 
public  lands  for  specific  uses.    An  example  is  the  development  of  downhill 
skiing  facilities.    National  and  local  groups  have  effectively  prevented  the 
^Jevelopntent  of  most  new  ski  areas  on  public  land  from  being  approved.  Initially, 
ski  area  developments  were  not  controversial,  because  they  were  few  in  number 
and  did  not  create  major  impacts.     It  was  not  until  the  sixties  that  such  impacts 
as  extensive  private  land  development,  the  need  for  expanded  community  services, 
and  environmental  damages  were  noticed.    Since  then,  planning  and  construction 
controls  have  lessened  direct  environmental  effects  of  developed  ski  slopes. 

Current  Issues  concerning  new  developments  on  public  lands  relate  less  to 
the  site  Itself  than  to  the  overall  character  changes  in  the  area.    These  issues 
include  such  Impacts  as  development  encroachment  on  unroaded  or  undeveloped 
areas  of  public  land,  development  of  new  communities  and  changes  in  existing 
ones,  proliferation  of  second-home  developments,  and  the  effects  of  these 
developments  on  water  and  air  quality.    Coupled  with  these  concerns  Is  the  long 
planning  period  required  on  public  lands  for  these  types  of  developments. 
Figure  3.4  illustrates  the  timing  and  extent  of  various  aspects  of  planning, 
financing,  and  construction  that  are  necessary  to  develop  a  major  resort  under 
current  conditions  on  a  National  Forest.    The  cost  of  planning  a  development  of 
this  type  is  estimated  to  be  over  $500,000,  excluding  private  land  options  and 
carrying  costs.      Overall  costs  to  the  investors  for  a-A-year  planning  effort  at 
Ski  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  was  reported  In  1978  to  be  $2  million.    Those  individuals 
have  no  assurance  of  any  return  on  their  investment. 

Because  of  these  development  issues,  construction  of  winter  sport  complexes 
featuring  downhill  skiing  has  slowed  on  public  lands.    Only  one  new  site.  Beaver 
Creek,  Colo.,  Is  sci;eduled  to  open  in  1980,  and  It  has  been  In  the  planning 
stage  since  1970.    The  future  of  other  areas  in  various  phases  of  planning  is 
uncertain.    Several  key  areas  that  have  undergone  intensive  analysis  will 
probably  not  be  developed  in  the  foreseeable  future  because  of  land-use  conflicts 
or  the  inability  of  the  private  sector  to  continue  studies  and  investment  with 
little  hope  of  a  return.    Until  land-use  allocation  questions  are  resolved,  most 
ski  lift  expansion  will  have  to  occur  within  existing  special-nise  permit  areas 
or  on  private  lands. 

The  problems  associated  with  Increasing  opportunities  for  dispersed  snow 
and  ice  activities  differ  from  the  developed  ones .    Although  land~use  a 11 oca" 
tions  can  significantly  affect  such  activities  as  snowmoblllng,  environmental 
effects  and  social  Impacts  caused  by  cross-country  skiing  and  snowmoblllng  are 
relatively  minor  when  compared  to  winter  sport  complexes.    However,  with  Increasing 
Interest  in  these  activities,  a  loss  in  solitude  and  more  frequent  disruptions 
of  wildlife  are  occurring  in  some  locations.    Also,  conflicts  have  arisen  between 
cross-country  skiers,  snowmobllers,  recreationlsts,  and  private  landowners, 
particularly  those  whose  land  adjoins  public  lands.    Some  of  these  problems 
occur  because  rights-of-way  currently  used  by  snowmobllers  and  cross-country 
skiers  are  Informal  and  without  full  legal  status.    Also,  there  is  a  concern* 
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Development  Schedule  for  a  Major  New  Ski  Resort 
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especially  in  the  northeastern  States,  that  access  to  private  lands  for  snow- 
mobiles and  cross-country  skiers  may  be  curtailed.    Rights-of-way,  agreements 
with  States  for  payment,  and  insurance  have  reduced  this  concern,  but  a  long 
term  problem  still  exists. 

Snow  avalanches,  which  are  killing  an  increasing  number  of  snowmobilers, 
cross-country  skiers,  mountain  climbers,  and  others  each  year,  constitute 
another  growing  problem.    Research  findings  attribute  this  increase  to  one 
cause.    More  and  more  people  are  venturing  Into  steep  mountain  terrain.  Uith 
the  desire  to  get  away  from  crowds  and  ski  lift  expenses,  many  people  are 
entering  areas  that  previously  had  not  seen  a  climber,  skier,  or  snowmobiler. 
With  more  people  taking  risks,  the  number  of  avalanche  victims  can  only  increase 
as  long  as  information  and  management  controls  are  inadequate. 

Implications  of  Supply  and  Dfanand  Comparisons 

The  substantial  growth  in  outdoor  recreational  participation  projected  for 
all  the  activities  studied  in  this  assessment  has  important  implications  for 
the  future  use  of  the  Nation's  forest  and  range  lands.    In  the  past,  the  supply 
of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  has  been  generally  sufficient  to  meet 
public  danands  for  a  variety  of  recreational  experiences.    Both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  have  made  Important  contributions  in  providing  a  wide  variety 
of  recreational  opportunities. 

Future  expansion  of  the  Nation's  recreational  resources  will  be  necessary, 
however,  if  adequate  opportunities  are  to  be  ensured.    Demand  for  snow  and  ice 
activities  is  expected  to  show  the  most  pronounced  increase,  closely  fol lowed 
by  water  and  then  land  activities.    For  land  activities,  projections  suggest 
large  increases  in  participation  in  the  South  Central  and  Pacific  Southwest 
regions,  whereas  modest  Increases  can  be  expected  in  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  States.    For  snow  and  ice  activities,  most  regions  in  the  North  and 
Vest  exhibit  increases,  especially  the  Pacific  Southwest  region. 

These  trends  suggest  that  cleaner  water,  a  greater  number  of  capital- 
intensive  facility  complexes,  such  as  those  for  winter  sports,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  large  acreages  of  natural  environment  are  some  of  the  management  concerns 
that  will  grow  in  importance  as  demands  for  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
increase.    Without  sufficient  increases  in  supply,  limitations  on  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  will  constrain  future  participation  and  could  lead 
to  degradation  of  both  the  physical  resource  and  the  recreational  experiences 
it  supports. 

Traditionally,  public  lands  have  provided  numerous  recreational  opportuni- 
ties.   However,  increasing  needs  for  water,  minerals,  energy,  and  other  forest 
and  range  products  require  that  the  recreational  use  of  these  lands  vie  with 
other  Important  resource  uses.    If  the  public  sector  is  to  continue  to  provide 
recreational  experiences,  future  plans  for  the  management  of  public  lands  must 
recognize  that  outdoor  recreation  has  values  conimensurate  with  those  of  other 
resource  elements. 
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It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that  public  lands  alone  cannot  bear  the 
burden  which  increased  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are  placing 
on  them.    Even  now>  the  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  appears  to  be  limited. 
The  1977  national  Outdoor  Recreation  Survey  identified  several  factors  affecting 
participation  in  outdoor  recreation.    One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons 
for  not  participating  was  the  crowded  conditions  encountered  42/  {table  3.11). 
Other  important  reasons  Included  the  inconvenience  of  engaging  in  r  itdoor 
recreational  activities,  polluted  and  poorly  maintained  conditions,  and  the 
lack  of  information  about  available  outdoor  recreational  opportunities* 

In  the  future,  private  lands  must  provide  a  larger  share  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences.     In  the  past,  the  problems  which  recreationists  create  for 
private  landowners,  the  inability  of  the  private  sector  to  compete  financially 
with  public  recreation  operations,  and  other  factors  have  limited  the  availa^ 
bility  of  private  lands  for  recreational  use.    Actions  to  encourage  private 
investment  and  involve  private  landowners  in  outdoor  recreation  enterprises 
will  be  necessary  if  the  private  sector  is  to  expand  its  role  as  a  supplier  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

Failure  to  provide  for  the  prospective  growth  in  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  could  have  impacts  on  economic  development.    The  production  and 
consumption  of  recreational  goods  and  services  have  economic  effects  at  all 
levels—National,  State,  and  local-^-and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Industries 
producing  recreational  goods  and  services — from  vacation  homes  to  fishing  poles 
to  skiing  vacations — stimulate  local  economies  with  their  business  revenues, 
employment,  payrolls,  and  profits.    The  resultant  cash  flows  create  a  rippling 
effect  throughout  the  economy  as  earnings  are  spent  on  other  goods  and  services 
by  businesses  and  employees  alike.    These  revenues,  in  turn,  provide  a  tax  base 
from  which  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
are  derived;  part  of  these  funds  are  used  to  further  provide  public  recreation 
services. 

In  conjunction  with  direct  sales  of  recreational  goods  and  services, 
expenditures  accruing  to  outdoor  recreational  travel  are  especially  beneficial 
for  local  economies.    Small  communities  that  are  dependent  on  tourism  derive 
income  and  jobs  from  the  money  spent  by  recreationists  on  gasoline,  lodging, 
food,  equipment,  and  various  services.    A  National  Travel  Expenditure  Model 
developed  by  the  United  States  Travel  Data  Center  indicates  that  expenditures 
for  outdoor  recreation  totalled  $11  billion,  or  11  percent  of  total  expenditures 
for  trips  over  200  miles  round  trip  within  the  United  States.  43/ 


42/    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Heritage,  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service,  op.  cit. 

43/    U.S.  Travel  Data  Center.    1976  National  travel  expenditure  study: 
Summary  report.    Uashingcon,  D.C*     110  P-t  1977* 


Table  3>ll"Percent  of  population  not  participating  In  outdoor  recreation 


In  the  United  States  by  reasons  and  region 


(Percent) 


Reason 

National 

Northeast 

North 
Central 

Southeast 

South 
Central 

Rocky  Htns 
&  Great 
Pla Ins 

Pacific 
Northwest 

Pacific 
Sou thvest 

Croud ed 

41.9 

46.2 

40.7 

36.3 

< 

46.9 

52.3 

51.7 
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35,  5 

34.2 

34.4 

35.7 

33.2 

38.8 

35.5 

39.4 

Xnf  on&atlon 

31,6 

35.9 

33.8 

29.3 

29.1 

26.8 

29.3 

29.7 

31  0 

32  1 

33.1 

29.1 

23.7 

23.3 

21.1 

Conv     1.  pn  c  ^ 

28.1 

30.2 

28.5 

36.3 

25.3 

24.4 

25.  2 

26.4 

Pol  lit  t Ion 

23.8 

27.3 

25.8 

25.2 

20.6 

18.9 

19.2 

25.3 

Interest 

20.9 

31*. I* 

20.0 

24.9 

17.5 

20.4 

18.7 

16.4 

Poor  maintenance 

19.5 

21.3 

21.7 

16.4 

20.2 

18.9 

13.8 

18.3 

Health 

19.4 

20.8 

19.4 

15.1 

19.1 

19.1 

19.2 

19.2 

Transports  n 

17.8 

20.7 

18.9 

17.0 

14.6 

15.7 

14.4 

19.4 

Safety 

17.7 

20.it 

18.3 

17.0 

15.7 

14.7 

13.6 

20.8 

Other 

1.4 

1.1 

0.4 

2.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

3.1 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Interior^  Heritage^  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service.    1977  national 
outdoor  recreation  plan.     (In  process). 


Related  areas  of  economic  development  sometijnes  have  substantial  iiiipacts  on 
local  or  State  economies  by  the  sale  of  recreational  properties  and  second  homes. 
The  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Hegulation  has  estimated  the  national  annual 
sales  of  recreational  property  at  roughly  $5.5  billion.  hUl    The  growth  of  this 
market  is  most  dramatic  In  areas  close  to  recreational  amenities  which  have 
caused  land  values  to  climb  sharply.    Suimnlt  County,  Colo.,  for  instance,  has 
experienced  skyrocketing  land  values  from  $300  to  $8,500  an  acre  and  higher. 
When  these  properties  are  in  use,  the  spending  of  the  seasonal  residents  can 
further  stijoulate  the  local  economy.    It  is  estimated  that  some  3.5  million 
second-home  households  contribute  $5.2  billion  annually  to  rural  economies  where 
these  expenditures  are  especially  significant. 

Individual  and  social  benefits  of  outdoor  recreational  participation  are 
more  difficult  to  measure,  but  are  equally  important  for  the  social  well-being 
of  the  American  public.    These  benefits  include  the  worktime  gained  from  avoiding 
such  health  problems  as  heart  attaches  due  to  greater  individual  participation  in 
recreation;  the  lower  incidence  of  crime,  especially  among  youths,  because  of  the 
availability  of  outdoor  recreation  sites,  facilities,  and  programs;  and  the  saved 
costs  to  society  in  health  care  resulting  from  a  more  physically  fit  population,  hbl 

One  physical  benefit  of  recreation  participation  is  the  equilibrium  ensured 
by  the  rest  and  relaxation  it  provides.    Research  has  indicated  that  escape  from 
the  stresses  of  the  home,  neighborhood,  and  job  is  a  prime  motivation  for 
recreational  participation.  A6/    Strenuous  physical  activities,  such  as  swimming 
or  cross-country  skiing,  serve  as  relaxing  outlets  for  the  tension  or  relief 
from  the  boredom  often  ^perienced  on  the  job. 

Participation  in  outdoor  recreational  activities  can  also  promote  feelings 
of  competency  and  self -fulfillment  and,  in  turn,  psychological  balance.  These 
benefits  are  enhanced  by  the  significant  educational  opportunities  that  outdoor 
activities  offer.    The  achievement  of  making  discoveries,  taking  risks,  and 
meeting  challenges  in  the  outdoors  Improves  the  individual* 3  self-concept  and 
self-reliance.  47/    Evidence  that  these  individual  benefits  are  highly  valued 
can  be  found  in  the  growing  enrollments  in  such  nationally  known  outdoor  exper- 
ience schools  as  Outward  Bound  and  the  National  Outdoor  Leadership  School 
well  as  In  numerous  other  private  and  school- sponsored  courses. 


44/    American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  with  contributions  from  the 
Conservation  Foundation,  Urban  Land  Institute,  and  Richard  L.  Ragatz  Associates, 
Inc.    Subdividing  rural  Amerlcai    Impacts  of  recreation  lot  and  second-home 
development.    Prepared  tor  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develoi^aent,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Contmission.  Gov. 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.    139  p.,  1976. 

45/    Newsweek.    Keeping  fit;    America  tries  to  shape  up.  89(21);7886. 

46/    For  a  review  of  such  studies,  see  Driver,  B.  L.,  and  R.  C.  Knopf. 
Temporary  escape,  one  product  of  sport  fisheries  management .    Fisheries  9(2):21, 
24-29.  1976. 

47/    Harris,  D.  V.    Perceptions  of  self.    Research  Camping  and  Environmental 
Education.    HPER  Series  II,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  Park, 
Penn. ,  1977. 
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Similarly,  social  benefits  are  derived  from  the  social  interaction  which 
is  often  an  integral  part  of  the  outdoor  recreational  experience.    The  affilia- 
tion experienced  through  recreational  pursuits  fosters  personal  development, 
while  the  family  solidarity  promoted  by  shared  recreational  experiences  is 
basic  to  social  stability.  In  a  society  of  increasing  transient  and  short 

term  relationships  among  people,  outdoor  recreation  can  provide  a  common 
ground  which  facilitates  meaningful  interaction  among  individuals.  Outdoor 
recreation  thus  provides  a  means  for  old  friends  to  strengthen  emotional  ties 
while  creating  opportunities  for  making  new  friends. 

Opportunities  for  Increasing  Supply  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

It  is  clear  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
will  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  availability  of  a  wide  range  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities  on  forest  and  range  lands  and  achieve  the  benefits  described 
above.    Presently,  over  half  of  the  individuals  in  the  Nation  feel  that  outdoor 
recreation  is  a  *Very  important"  activity,  i^l    However,  these  individuals  have 
a  wide  variety  of  motivations,  interests,  and  desires  regarding  their  recrea- 
tional pursuits. 

To  meet  the  demands  created  by  the  diversity  of  outdoor  recreation  interests, 
for  realizing  the  full  recreational  potential  of  the  Nation*s  forest  and  range 
lands.    Major  opport^  lities  include  the  cor.cinued  develo(Knent  of  the  recreation 
resource,  the  improved  use  of  the  resource,  more  extensive  and  effective  coopera- 
tive activities  to  enhance  the  resources  on  private  lands  and  their  use,  and 
the  development  of  an  improved  information  base  for  managerial  declsiunmaking. 

Development  of  outdoor  recreation  resource  —  The  greatest  opportunity  for 
realizing  the  recreation  potential  of  lands  already  used  for  recreational 
purposes  Is  the  further  development  of  such  facilities  as  trails,  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  and  boat  ramps.    Facility  development,  when  planned  and  accom- 
plished properly,  can  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
availability  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.    With  proper  design  and 
management,  these  new  developments  can  reduce  conflicts  among  recreationists, 
minimize  damage  to  other  resources,  and  provide  for  user  convenience  and 
safety.    In  particular,  recreation  management  must  consider  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  handicapped.    As  called  for  in  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  (P.L.  90-480  as  amended),  an  appropriate  number  of  facilities  must  be  made 
available  to  special  populations. 


48/    Yoesting,  D.  R.,  and  D.  L.  Burkhead.    Significance  of  childhood 
recreation  experiences  on  adult  leisure  behavior:    An  explanatory  analysis. 
Journal  of  Leisure  Research  5(l):2536.  1976. 

49/    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Heritage,  Conservation,  and  Recreation 
Service,  op.  cit. 


Trails  are  an  example  of  a  development  that  can  serve  a  spectrun  of  uses* 

The  design  of  a  trail  and  the  extent  of  its  maintenance  can  function  to  regulate 

the  kinds  and  intensity  of  use  it  receives.  Trails  that  qualify  can  be  desig- 
nated under  the  National  Trails  System  Act. 

The  designation  of  a  trail  is  a  way  to  promote  public  knowledge  of  a 
trail*s  existence  and  availability  and  to  ensure  that  the  trail  meets  certain 
construction  and  management  standards.    New  trails  can  be  developed  by  taking 
advantage  of  abandoned  railroad  grades,  old  canal  banks,  pipelines,  utility 
line  rights-^of-way,  highway  corridors,  abandoned  roads,  and  undeveloped 
lands. 

Numerous  other  types  of  recreational  developments  could  help  meet  the 
growing  demands  for  a  broad  range  of  recreational  opportunities.    For  instance, 
boat  ramps  and  designated  beaches  could  provide  for  participation  in  water 
activities.    In  addition.  National  Forest  and  public  lands  could  provide  camp 
areas  for  such  groups  as  senior  citizens  and  clubs  and  also  day  camps  to  serve 
young  underprivileged  urbanites* 

Innovative  management  actions  focusing  on  facility  development  could 
include  renovation  of  surplus  buildings  to  create  a  national  system  of  hostels* 
Such  a  system  would  enable  people  of  all  ages  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  through 
hiking,  cycling,  skiing,  canoeing,  and  other  recreational  activities*  ^foreover, 
winter  sports  complexes  could  be  redesigned  to  provide  a  mix  of  recreational 
opportunities*    For  instance,  a  variety  of  activities,  including  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing,  skating  and  snowmobiling,  might  be  served  by  the  same 
parking,  sanitation,  and  lodging  facilities*    These  areas  also  could  support 
other  forms  of  recreation  during  the  nonskiing  season* 

Opportunities  to  Improve  use  of  the  resource  —  Equally  Important  to 
providing  new  recreational  developments  is  the  provision  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  existing  ones.    Progressive  site  deterioration  on  public  lands 
continues  to  be  a  problem,  especially  at  heavil*;  used  camping  and  picnic 
areas.    Rehabilitation  programs  could  aid  in  solving  this  problem. 

Increasing  recreation  pressures  on  forest  and  range  lands  could  also  be 
eased  through  efforts  ensuring  that  the  recreation  resource  is  used  to  its 
fullest  potential.    Managanent  actions  are  needed  to  promote  use  which  is  both 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  available  resource  acreage  and  productive  of 
the  most  satisfying  recreation  experiences  possible. 

Improving  access  to  the  Nation*  s  forest  and  range  lands  is  one  such  manage-^ 
ment  action.    Lack  of  public  access  Is  often  a  major  obstacle  to  participation 
in  dispersed  and  other  types  of  recreational  activities.    Florida  seems  to 
typify  the  situation  in  many  States.    There  are  more  than  12,000  miles  of 
streams  throughout  the  State,  and  21  canoeing  routes  have  been  designated  and 
publicized  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.    Planners  there  feel  that 
limited  public  access  currently  is  the  main  deterrent  to  further  site  development. 
Expanded  public  access  is  particularly  needed  in  densely  populated  urban  areas 
where  access  often  is  tightly  controlled. 
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In  many  areas,  expanded  access  through  public  ownership  of  rights-of-way 
seems  to  be  the  best  chance  to  increase  and  extend  resources  available  for 
outdoor  recreational  activities.    For  example,  additional  rights-of-way  and 
land  acquisition  are  needed  in  the  ^jortheast  to  continue  its  network  of  cross- 
country ski  trails. 

Providing  improved  information  and  education  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreationists  is  also  an  important  opportunity  for  Improving  the  use  of  forest 
and  range  lands.    An  informed,  educated  public  could  result  in  more  self- 
regulation  and  greater  user  satisfaction.    Public  information  on  where  to  go, 
how  to  get  there,  and  what  conditions  to  expect  could  be  provided  in  the  form 
of  maps,  signs,  and  verbal  communication.     Information  could  also  be  made 
readily  available  to  visitors  by  establishing  information  arrival  stations, 
dispensing  pamphlets,  bulletins,  and  cassette  tapes. 

Opportunities  to  improve  cooperative  efforts  —  Cooperative  efforts  by 
government  agencies,  private  interests,  and  individuals — whether  in  technical 
assistance  or  coordinated  planning — is  one  means  by  which  a  greater  abundance 
of  recreational  opportunities  can  be  provided.    In  the  past,  the  interest  and 
involvement  of  private  individuals  and  organizations  at  the  grassroots  level 
has  helped  to  stimulate  legislation  resulting  in  the  designation,  development, 
and  protection  of  the  recreation  resource.    The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  for 
example,  has  been  a  constructive  force  in  developing  and  protecting  the  Appala- 
chian Trail,  while  other  organizations  like  the  American  Camping  Association 
have  generated  pressures  influencing  public  policy  on  resource  management. 

A  program  to  exchange  technical  infcrmation  and  research  findings  can  also 
help  to  Improve  recreational  opportunities.    Standards,  technologies,  and 
designs  developed  by  one  agency  that  enhance  recreational  opportunities  could 
be  utilized  by  others.    Opportunities  for  expanding  expertise  include:  the 
establishment  of  management  objectives  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  visual 
quality;  the  design  and  construction  of  roads,  trails,  campgrounds,  and  winter 
sports  complexes  to  provide  a  variety  of  outdoor  experiences;  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  operations  and  the  provision  of  additional  facilities  to  expand  the 
recreational  use  of  reservoirs. 

Equally  important,  private  landowners  can  contribute  to  the  availability 
of  lands  suitable  for  recreation  use.    Some  public  corporations  have  opened 
their  forest  and  range  lands  to  public  recreation  while  continuing  their  business 
operations.    These  landowners  include  the  Southern  Paper  Corporation,  which  has 
set  aside  several  scenic  ^'pocket  wilderness^'  areas  covering  1,636  acres  and  29 
miles  of  trail. 

Forest  industry  organizations  have  also  nade  significant  contributions  to 
the  current  recreation  resource  supply.    The  Texas  Forest  Association  is  one 
such  organization.    V^orking  with  six  forest  product  companies  and  several 
individual  landowners,  it  has  established  a  system  of  woodland  trails  throughout 
eastern  Texas . 
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However,  more  needs  to  be  done  If  future  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  are 
to  be  met.    Cooperative  Federal  and  State  assistance  to  Individual  landowners 
can  help  meet  the  growing  future  demand  for  recreation  by  adding  to  the  recrea- 
tion resource  base.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  privately  owned  forest  and  range 
lands  in  the  United  States  Is  closed  to  the  general  public  for  recreational  use* 
To  make  this  land  more  accessible  and  to  prevent  future  closure,  problans  which 
now  confront  landowners  must  be  reduced  or  eliminated.    Among  owners  with  land 
not  open  to  public  recreation,  the  roost  cited  reason  for  closure  has  been 
interference  with  other  activities.    Assistance  in  activity  coordination 
rolght  help  to  open  more  lands  to  users. 

Other  reasons  for  not  opening  private  land  to  public  use  have  been  property 
damag;i#  disturbance  of  privacy,  and  wildlife  disturbance.    Cooperative  programs 
to  reduce  these  problems  and  to  promote  the  expanded  Involvement  of  landowners 
could  include  educating  potential  users  on  an  appropriate  **use  ethic**  and 
providing  stronger  law  enforcement  and  regulatory  measures. 

In  addition,  more  positive  Inducements  for  landowners  could  help  realize  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  private  lands  offering  recreational  opportunities. 
Possible  Inducements  most  frequently  cited  by  private  landowners  and  government 
managers  alike  include  protection  from  lawsuits,  advice  on  development  and 
operation,  tax  credit,  and  Insurance  (table  3,12). 

Research  opportunities  —  Effective  planning  and  rational  decisionmaking 
regarding  proper  resource  allocation  and  facility  development  Is  a  necessity  If 
the  Nation's  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  are  to  be  met.    The  effectiveness  of 
these  processes,  however,  greatly  depends  upon  the  usefulness  and  accuracy  of 
the  Information  available  to  resource  planners  and  managers.    The  Inputs  of 
decisionmakers  at  all  management  levels  are  necessary  If  the  kinds  of  Informa- 
tion *:hey  need  to  perform  more  efficiently  and  effectively  are  to  be  provided. 

In  general,  better  information  is  needed  to  describe  the  existing  and 
potential  recreation  resource,  monitor  present  participation  trends,  evaluate 
the  outdoor  recreation  experiences  provided  on  forest  and  range  lands  in  terms 
of  their  social  and  economic  Implications,  assess  relative  benefits  of  various 
management  actions,  and  provide  methods  to  increase  the  contribution  the  forest 
recreation  resource  can  make  to  improving  the  urban  environment. 

Better  descriptive  information  is  needed  if  a  more  accurate  underrtandlng 
of  both  outdoor  recreation  supply  and  demand  is  to  be  available  at  all  decision- 
making levels — local,  regional^  and  national.    On  the  supply  side,  the  managers* 
knowledge  of  resource  capability  and  managerial  suitability  could  be  improved 
with  a  continuing  systematic  survey  of  the  recreation  resource  with  standards 
and  sp^    'ficatlons  used  nationwide.    Research  is  needed  to  develop  methods  for 
invent,  ^ying  those  forest  and  range  lands  available  and  suitable  for  outdoor 
recreation  as  well  as  existing  outdoor  recreation  facilities.    Information  could 
also  be  provided  which  would  help  to  explain  the  effect  of  physical  attributes 
of  the  resource  on  specific  recreation  activity  patterns,  guide  data  analysis 
and  Interpretation,  and  determine  future  recreation  supply  patterns.  Further, 
5;tudles  on  increasing  the  supply  of  recreation  activities  on  private  land  could 
further  identify  opportunities  for  cooperation,  as  well  as  areas  of  conflict, 
between  public  and  private  land  management  agencies, 

i  ^  ■ 
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Table  3.12 — Conditions  under  which  landowners  would  open  land  now  closed 
to  recreation  use  In  the  United  States,  by  condition  and  typo 
of  ownership »  1978 

(Percent  of  landowners) 


Private  ownership 

Condlt  liOn  A  for  ooen         1  jinH^ 

Corporate 

Noncorporate 

Under  no  conditions 

To  make  a  reasom^ble  profit 

22 

20 

With  protection  from  lawsuits 

11 

16 

With  tax  break  Incentive 

9 

k 

To  iD^rove  public  relations 

7 

5 

If  income  equals  cost 

7 

k 

If  someone  else  managed 

5 

2 

Provide  Insurance  for  liability 
or  loss 

k 

6 

Other 

5 

4 

Source:  Cordell,  H.  Ken.,  Robert  McLellan,  Herbert  Stevens,  Gary  Tyre, 
and  Michael  Legg.    Existing  and  potential  recreation  role  of  privately 
owned  forest  and  range  lands  in  the  United  States;    an  assessment,  (in 
process) . 


On  the  demand  side,  a  standardized,  cost-effective  method  of  monitoring 
trends  in  use  is  necessary  if  planning  decisions  are  to  be  based  on  adequate 
information  concerning  present  and  future  participation  levels.    A  comprehensive 
analysis  of  recreation  participation  also  involves  evaluation  of  special  require-* 
ments  for  participation  by  particular  populations.    Research  is  needed  to 
identify  barriers  which  deter  participation  in  outdoor  recreation  by  urban 
populations,  minority  groups,  and  handicapped  individuals,  and  the  needs  of 
these  people  must  be  more  fully  considered  in  future  recreation  planning. 
Also,  the  Impacts  of  the  changing  energy  situation  need  to  be  studied. 

Managerial  decisions  must  also  be  guided  by  an  evaluation  of  the  social 
and  economic  Implications  of  various  management  actions.    Greater  knowledge  of 
Che  social  and  economic  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  is  needed  if  decisions 
concerning  the  allocation  of  resources  and  funds  are  to  meaningfully  reflect 
the  values  which  people  derive  from  various  recreation  experiences. 

Knowledge  of  recreation  values  is  also  necessary  to  guide  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  recreation  management  with  other  resource  uses.  Evaluation 
procedures  for  determining  the  tradeoffs  being  made,  in  terms  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  and  other  resource  values  foregone,  are  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  need  grows  for  integrating  recreation  uses  of  forest  and  range  land 
with  other  management  activities.    Basic  to  such  a  process  is  the  determination 
of  the  nonroarket  values  of  recreation,  for  which  the  state  of  the  art  lags  far 
behind  that  for  evaluating  market  commodities  such  as  timber. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recog^nized  that  the  outdoor  recreation  resource  is  not 
confined  to  rural  areas.    Trees  in  the  city  are  becoming  increasingly  Important 
in  upgrading  the  quality  of  an  urban  environment.    Open  spaces,  greenbelts, 
buffer  strips,  roadsides,  c(»nmunity  parks,  wooded  residential  and  industrial 
zones,  expanding  urban  areas,  and  new  communities  are  all  areas  of  forest 
recreation  research.    Many  potential  benefits,  including  pleasant  and  serene 
environments,  increased  natural  beauty,  cooling  shade,  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, better  air  to  breathe,  less  street  noise,  protection  from  the  winds,  and 
more  birds  and  wildlife,  are  thought  to  be  provided  by  the  urban  forest. 

Here,  additional  research  is  needed  to:    assess  the  human  benefits  from 
urban  forests  for  recreation  and  amenity  values;  develop  methods  to  breed, 
select,  establish,  maintain,  and  protect  urban  forests  from  insects  and  diseases 
to  improve  human  benefits,  and  develop  strategies  to  integrate  sound  urban 
forest  planning  and  management  into  the  total  urban  planning  and  development 
process. 

Wilderness 

In  the  last  few  decades,  the  wilderness  resource  in  the  United  States  has 
received  increasing  attention.    Recreation  and  other  uses  of  wilderness  have 
grown  substantially  since  World  War  II,  vhile  the  land  area  available  for 
wilderness  designation  has  been  reduced  by  developvnent .    In  the  last  decade, 
few  forest  and  range  issues  have  created  as  much  interest  and  controversy  as 
the  designation  of  forest  and  range  land  as  wilderness-    This  section  presents 
information  on  (1)  the  use  of  forest  and  range  lands  as  wilderness  and  (2)  oppor- 
tunities  for  meeting  future  demands  for  wilderness. 
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The  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 


Although  the  creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  Adirondack 
Forest  Preserve  were  early  attempts  to  protect  areas  in  the  United  States  from 
traditional  development,  the  first  wilderness  area~a  half  million  acres  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Gila  River  on  the  Gila  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico — was  set 
aside  in  1924  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  response  to  a  proposal  by  Aldo 
Leopold*    Other  areas  were  soon  added  and  by  1940  the  system  comprised  73  acres* 

Various  groups  sought  more  permanence  in  wilderness  designations  by 
proposing  Federal  legislation  to  establish  a  national  wilderness  system.  In 
response  to  this  interest,  Congress  passed  the  **Wilderness  Act'*  in  1964,  which 
established  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  composed  of  Federally 
owned  lands  designated  as  ''wilderness  areas." 

The  1964  Act  required  all  of  the  areas  which  had  been  classified  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  regulations  as  wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe  areas  to  be 
designated  as  wilderness  areas.    The  legislation  directed  the  Forest  Service  to 
review  all  National  Forest  areas  classified  as  **prlmitive'*  and  make  recommenda^- 
tions  to  the  President  and  Congress  within  10  years  as  to  their  suitability  for 
preservation  in  the  national  wilderness  system.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  directed  to  review  every  roadless  area  of  5,000  contiguous  acres  or  more  in 
the  National  Parks,  National  Monuments,  and  National  Wildlife^  Refuges  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  also  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
**to  secure  for  the  American  people  of  present  and  future  generations,  the 
benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness.**    Congress  could  designate 
federally  owned  areas  to  be  ^'administered  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people  in  such  a  manner  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  use 
and  enjoyment  as  wilderness.  .  .  *'    The  Act  states  that  wilderness  is  *'an  area 
where  the  earth  and  its  community  oC  life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.**    Wilderness  is  further  defined  in  the 
Act  as  "an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  character  and 
influence*  .         and  which  (l)  generally  appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily 
by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnotice- 
able;  (2)  has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconCined 
type  of  recreation;  (3)  has  at  least  5,000  acres  of  land  or  is  of  sufficient 
size  as  to  make  practical  its  preservation  and  use  in  an  unimpaired  condition, 
3nd  (4)  may  also  contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of  scientific, 
educational,  scenic,  or  historical  value.*' 

In  1975,  a  Congressional  Act,  (P.L.  93622)  established  16  wildernesses  with 
a  total  area  of  about  171,000  acres  east  of  the  100th  meridian.    This  Act  also 
designated  17  additional  areas  to  be  studied  for  possible  inclusion  into  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.    The  17  areas  cover  approximately 
125,000  acres.    The  Act  required  that  the  studies  be  completed  and  a  report  made 
to  Congress  within  5  years  on  their  suitability. 

As  of  July  1,  1979,  l9l  Federal  wilderness  areas  containing  19.0  million 
acres  had  been  designated  in  the  United  States  (fig*  3.5).    About  80  percent  of 
this  area  is  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  16  percent  by  the  National  Park 
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National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  September  1, 1979 


Service  and  4  percent  by  the  Fish  and  Uildlife  Service.     In  addition,  12,000 
acres  of  public  land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  been 
designated  wilderness.    As  a  result  of  past  land  development  patterns  (or  more 
precisely,  the  lack  of  development),  the  designated  wilderness  areas  are  con- 
centrated in  western  States.    However,  lands  within  the  system,  and  those  under 
review  and  study,  include  areas  from  all  of  the  major  forest  and  range  land 
ecosystems  represented  in  the  United  States  (table  3.13). 

Recreational  use  of  wilderness  "  In  1978,  the  National  Forest  wildernesses 
received  more  than  8  million  recreation  visitor  days  of  use  or  4  percent  of  all 
National  Forest  System  recreation  visitor  days.    Recreation  use  on  National 
Park  and  National  Wildlife  Refuge  wildernesses  amounted  to  another  several 
hundred  thousand  recreation  visitor  days. 

VJilderness  recreation  use  must  be  kept  at  low  density  levels  if  unmodified 
natural  conditions  are  to  be  protected  and  if  ''outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude,"  as  described  in  the  Wilderness  Act,  are  to  be  maintained.  Present 
Use  of  National  Forest  wilderness  units  amounts  to  about  one-half  of  a  recreation 
visitor  day  per  acre  per  year.    Wilderness  managers  of  different  areas  experi-^ 
encing  varying  use  pressures  suggest  this  average  may  be  close  to  a  desirable 
upper  limit  for  some  wildernesses*    Carrying  capacity^  however,  is  influenced 
by  many  factors,  such  as  length  of  season,  number  of  access  points,  abundance 
of  trails,  or  other  travel  routes,  number  of  camping  areas,  attractions*  fragil- 
ity of  soils  and  vegetation,  and  the  presence  of  wildlife  sensitive  to  human 
use  pressures. 

The  intensity  of  use  varies  greatly  from  wilderness  to  wilderness*  Two 
National  Forest  wildernesses  each  reported  about  1  million  recreation  visitor 
days  of  use  in  1978 — The  John  Huir  VJilderness  in  California  and  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  in  Minnesota*    In  contrast,  some  wildernesses  had  only  a  few 
thousand  recreation  visitor  days  of  use.    Estimated  visitor  days  per  acre  per 
year  varied  in  1978  from  a  high  of  about  7  to  a  low  of  0.04.    Even  allowing  for 
variation  in  capacity,  it  is  clear  that  some  wildernesses  are  overused,  while 
others  could  accommodate  more  use,  especially  with  effective  management. 

The  most  heavily  visited  wildernesses  are  those  located  relatively  close 
to  large  population  centers.    Visitor  surveys  and  analyses  of  visitor  permits 
show  that,  although  some  visitors  come  from  the  most  distant  corners  of  the 
country,  most  are  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  their  homes*    For  example,  most 
National  Forest  wildernesses  in  Montana  draw  about  three-^fourths  of  their 
visitors  from  within  Montana*    The  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  in  Minnesota 
receives  about  two-thirds  of  its  use  from  Minnesotans*    Similarly,  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  I^ational  Forest  wilderness  visitors  in  California  are  from  other 
States. 

Recreational  use  is  also  very  unevenly  distributed  within  most  individual 
wildernesses.    A  small  proportion  of  access  points  and  travel  routes  usually 
accounts  for  most  use*    For  instance,  in  several  wilderness  studies,  it  was 
found  that  about  half  of  all  travel  was  concentrated  on  only  one-tenth  of  the 
trail  system.    This  poses  a  management  challenge — to  try  to  redistribute  use 
more  in  keeping  with  area  capacity* 
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Table  3a3"Area  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Systero  (NWPS)  and  endorsed 
administration  1/  additions  In  the  contiguous  United  States  by  ecosystem 
and  managing  agency^  July  It  1979 

(Acres) 


Ecosystem 


Total 
existing 
NWPS 
(tnits 


Existing  HWPS  units 


National  [ 
Forest 
Service 


Managing  agency 


National 

Park 

Service 


Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Serv Ice 


Total 

endorsed 

areas 


proposals  endorsed  by 
the  Administration  1/ 


National 

Forest 

Service 


Managing  agency 


National 
Park 

Service 


Fish  and 
Wildlife 

Service 


f'orest  land^  ' 
Eastern  forest;  ' 
Wh Ite- red-:tack  pine  [ 
Spruce-fir 
Long leaf * slash  pine 
Loblolly-shoftleaf  plne^ 
Oak-p  Ine 

Oak-hickory  : 
Oa k-gum -c y p r e s s 
£lTn*ash-cottonwood  ; 
Haple-beech-bircb  I 
Total 

Western  forest: 
Douglas-f  tr 
Pcnderosa  pine 
Western  white  pine 
Flr-sprace 

Hemlock*sitka-spruce 
Larch 

Lodgepolc  pine 
Redwood 

Uestern  hardwoocls 
Total 

Other  forest:* 

ChappereL'iAountain  sbrutj 
Plnycn-juntper  ' 
Total 


565.837 
^18,658 
39,309 
0 

U5,670 
;  125,279 
,  1,278,073 
;  7,275 
.  ^^030 
,  2,611,081 


563,510 
250,230 
23,^32 
0 

26,990 
98,420 

0 

0 

6,1001 

JUSiij^.y  11^066^600 


0 

131,880 
U,109 
0 

79,579 
10,529 
823,305 
7,198 
0 


2*327 

36,S48 
1,768 
0 

9,101 
16,280 
^54,768 
77 
29 


520,898 


2,830 
235,976 
39,230 
55,070 
80,153 
268,681 
11,655 
5,800 
270.281 


2,830 
39,070 
39,230 
5i,^aO 
79,990 
17A,180 
10,320 
5,800 
152.660 


0 

195,500 
0 
0 
0 

90,191 
0 
9 

117.000 


969,676 


558.560 


402,691 


1,465,188 
1,507,068 
30,808 
6,168,970 
'  0 
484,337 
473,542 
;       25, W7 
;  77,025 
ig,231,?_85^ 


645,741 
270,311 


1,464,833 
1,390,444 
30,808 
6,093,937 
0 

484,337 

473,542 
4,751 


614,175 
202,591 


30,605 
67,720 


916,052_1_  816,76^j  ^  98,325 


Total,  forest  Und      13,759,  118    '11,860,026  1,375,243 


355 
1,635 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,<>90 


961 
0 


1,183,910 
2,470,546 
293,600 
7,328,799 
2,439,900 
0 

715,967 
0 

g6,700^ 


677,910 
2,109,040 

151,600 
3,661,195 
2,199,900 
0 

103,800 
0 

26^700, 


506,000 
3W,888 
142,000 
3,667,604 
240,000 
0 

612,167 
0 
0 


961 


14^459j4J2^ 


503,890 
1,210.45^ 


5,472,65^ 


466,890 
650,875 


1,714.349 


1,117,765 


37,000 
383,874 


420,084 


0 

1,406 
0 

590 
163 
4,310 
1,335 
0 

 62L. 


8,425 


0 

56,618 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


55,618 


0 

175.710 
175,710 


523,849 


17,143,447 


10,606,470 


6,296,224 


240,753 


Tabic  3>13 — Area  of  the  Katlopal  Wilderness  Pregervatloa  System  (tWPS)  aad  endorsed 
adtelalstratloa  1/  additions  la  the  coatUuous  United  States  by  ecosystm 
and  aiapaglng  agency,  July  1,  1979  Con*t 


(Acres) 


Ecosystea 

Total 
existing 
MWPS 
units 

Existing  NWPS  units 

Total 

endorsed 

areas 

NWPS  proposals  endorsed  by 
the  Administration  U 

Hanaslng  asency 

Hanaglng  agency 

National 
Fore  St 
Servlca 

national 

Park 

Service 

Fish  and 

ttl  1  ill  1  f  0 

Service 

National 
For  est 
Service 

National 

ParK 

Service 

Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service 

Range  land: 
Grasslands: 

Plains  grasslands 
Prairie 

Mountain  grasslands 
Desert  grasslands 
Wet  grasslands 
Desert 
Alpine 
Total 

Shrublands: 
Sagebrush 
Desert  shrub 
Southwestern  shrubstepp^ 
Total 

Totalf  range  land 

Total*  forest  and 
range  land 

132,419 
12,315 

104,176 
98,770 

474,358 
30,243 

0 

12,  315 
99,102 
48,510 
0 
0 

2.877.972 

86,792 
0 

5,074 
50, 260 
460,886 
30,243 
0 

45,447 
0 
0 
0 

13,472 
0 
0 

189,580 
49,219 
80,800 
228,000 
6,345 
24,000 
2^81^8 

28,000 
8,400 
67,800 
87,000 
0 

24,000 
1,273.645 

0 
0 

13,000 
141,000 
440 
0 

1,107,713 

161,580 
40,819 
0 
0 

5,905 
0 
0 

3.730.253 

3.037,899 

633.435 

58.919 

2,959,302 

1.488,845 

1,262,153 

208,304 

163,707 
954,094 
149.929 

lie, 357 
222,807 
30.046 

13,000 
731,289 
79.975 

32,  350 
0 

19,Q0H 

1,772,689 
3*768,413 
511.250 

385,920 
60,900 

5.000 

86,000 
2,071,882 

1,300,769 
1,635,631 
.  0 

1.267.730 

371.210 

824,262 

72.258 

^.052.352 

451. B20 

2.664a32 

2.936.400 

4.997.983 

3t409.109 

1. 457 t 697 

131tl77 

9^11.654 

1.940.665 

3.926.285 

3. 144 1 704 

18,757,101 

2/ 

15,269,135 

3/ 

2,832,940 

655,026 

26,155.101 

12,547,135 

J.0,222,501 

3,385 ,457 

y  Adipdlnlstratlon  endorseaant  Is  a  position  favoring  the  addition  of  land  area  to  the  national  Wlldeimess  Preservation 
System  that  reflects  the  support  recopvendatlon  ot  the  White  House,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

2/  Includes  12,000  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  adjacent  to  National  Park  Service  lands. 

T/  Includes  113  acres  of  Bureau  of  Und  Kanageaent  lands  adjacent  to  National  Park  Service  lands. 
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The  need  for  intensified  management  of  visitor  use  is  greatest  in  the 
heavily  used  wildernesses*    Some  National  Park  wildernesses  and  half  a  dozen 
National  Forest  wildernesses  have  some  form  of  limitation  on  use*    In  other 
areas,  managers  will  probably  be  forced  to  consider  limiting  use,  although 
alternative  actions  to  infonu  and  educate  visitors  might  shift  use  patterns  and 
improve  wilderness  skills  enough  to  reduce  impacts  and  avoid  or  postpone  these 
controls*    Research  indicates  that  most  visitors,  even  in  heavily  used  wilder*- 
nesses,  consider  a  reasonable  degree  of  solitude  to  be  an  important  wilderness 
characteristic  and  support  controls  on  use  when  needed*  50/    However,  studies  of 
wilderness  visitors  suggest  that  a  substantial  proportion,  perhaps  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  those  who  now  visit  wilderness,  would  find  the  recreation  opportuni- 
ties they  are  seeking  as  well  or  better  in  a  nonwilderness,  roadless  area* 

Recreational  demand  for  wilderness  —  The  accuracy  of  recreational  use 
estimates  is  generally  low  and  any  analysis  of  demand  must  be  cautious*  However, 
based  on  reported  use  figures,  recreational  use  in  wilderness  has  outpaced  the 
overall  rate  of  growth  for  outdoor  recreation  In  other  areas  since  the  first 
National  Foreat  recreation  estimates  were  released  over  30  years  ago.  Total 
visits  to  National  Forest  wilderness  have  increased  about  fifteenfold  since 
World  War  II,  and  National  Park  roadless  areas  have  had  similarly  large  increases* 
However,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  apparently  has  been  falling*    Prior  to  1960, 
the  annual  average  increase  in  use  of  National  Forest  wildernesses  and  primitive 
areas  was  IS  percent-- about  twice  the  7  percent  avere^e  annual  increase  since 
1960* 

The  character  of  wilderness  recreation  use  has  also  been  shifting*  Back- 
packing, a  popular  family  activity,  has  surpassed  horseback  riding  in  growth* 
Similarly,  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  visitors  who  paddle  canoes  have 
increased  faster  than  those  who  use  outboard  motors  on  boats  and  canoes*  The 
proportion  of  visitors  who  go  on  do-it-yourself  trips,  in  contrast  to  outfitted 
and  guided  trips,  has  grown  to  a  majority — usually  a  very  large  majority — 
everywhere  data  are  available*    This  is  especially  true  in  wildernesses  in  the 
East,  where  few  visitors  go  with  guides  and  outfitters* 

Research  has  shown  that  wilderness  visitors  are  overwhelmingly  urban*  51^/ 
In  addition,  research  shows  that  (1)  wilderness  Visitors  have  high  education 
levels,  (2)  most  are  white-collar  workers,  primarily  in  the  social  service  and 
educational  occupations,  and  (3)  they  are  somewhat  above  average  in  income* 
Young  adults  are  the  most  common  visitors,  although  children  and  older  adalts 


50/    Fazio,  James  R*,  and  Douglas  L*  Gilbert*    Mandatory  wilderness  permits: 
Some  indications  of  success*    J*  For*  72(12);753756*    1974;  Hay,  Edwards* 
Wilderness  experiment:    It's  working.    Am*  For*  80(12):  No*  2629*    1974;  Stankey, 
George  H*    Visitor  perception  of  wilderness  recreation  carrying  capacity*  USpA 
For*  Serv*  Res*  Pap*  INT-142,  619*  Intermt*  For*  and  Range  Exp*  Stn*,  Ogden, 
Utah*    1973:  Taylor,  Ronald  B*  No  vacancy  in  the  wilderness*    Sierra  Club  Bu] 
57(1):58*  1972* 

51/    Hendee,  John  C*.  George  H*  Stankey,  and  Robert  C*  Lucas*  Wilderness 
management.    USDA  For.  Serv*  Hisc*  Publ*  No*  1365*    Washington,  D*C*     (see  ch* 
13)*  1978. 
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are  well  represented.    Although  this  youthful  segment  of  the  population  has 
grown  enormously  in  the  last  30  years,  it  will  grow  more  slowly  in  the  decades 
immediately  ahead  and  eventually  decline  at  a  proportion  relative  to  older 
persons.  52/ 

Considering  the  various  factors  affecting  demand,  such  as  population, 
income^,  and  education,  it  is  estimated  that  recreational  use  of  wilderness  will 
continue  to  grow  in  future  decadefi,  although  the  rate  of  that  growth  will 
decrease.    If  no  acreage  is  added  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  its  recreational  use  is  expected  to  grow  approximately  2  percent  each 
year  for  the  next  several  decades.  53/    Larger  increases  are  expected,  however, 
if  significant  acreage  Is  added  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  i 
54/ 

i 

Konrecreatiooal  uses  of  wilderness  —  Although  recreational  activities  are 
the  most  common  used  of  wilderness,  other  wilderness  and  resource  valued  have 
important  implications  for  assessing  demands  for  future  wildernesses  and  pre* 
paring  management  plans  for  existing  ones. 

Several  research  studies  have  suggested  that  many  people  enjoy  wilderness 
vicariously,  rather  than  on*site«  55/    Some  of  these  people  have  made,  or  will 
make,  on-site  visits  and  value  the  option  to  visit  wilderness,  while  others 
never  set  foot  in  wilderness.    However,  all  these  individuals  value  the  existence 
of  designated  wilderness. 

Other  wilderness  uses  include  scientific,  educational,  therapeutic,  and 
cultural  activities.    For  instance,  ecologists,  biologists,  and  scientists  in 
other  related  fields  use  wilderness  as  a  natural  laboratory.    The  contrast 
between  the  natural  wilderness  ecosystems  found  in  mofit  other  places  helps 
scientists  understand  each  kind  of  system  better.  56/ 


52/    Marcin,  Thomas  C,  and  David  W.  Lime.    Our  aging  population  structure: 
What  will  it  mean  for  future  outdoor  recreation  use?  p.  42*53 «  rn  Proc.  of  the 
Nat.  Symp.  on  the  Econ.  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  New  Orleans,  Nov.  11-13,  1974. 
Comp.  by  Jay  M.  Hughes,  and  R.  Duane  Lloyd.  Ge,.*  Tech.  Rep.  WO-2.  1977. 

53/    Jungst,  Steven  E.    Projecting  future  use  of  the  National  Forest 
Wilderness  System.    Iowa  State  University,  Doctoral  dissertation,  1978. 

_54/  Ibid. 

55/    Fisher,  Anthony  C. ,  John  V.  Krutilla  and  Charles  J.  Cicchetti*  The 
economics  of  environmental  preservation:    a  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis* 
Am.  Econ.  Rev.  62(4):605*6l9.    1972:  and  Tombaugh,  Larry  W.,  External  benefits 
of  natural  environments.    Recreation  Symp.  Proc.  USDA  For.  Serv.,  Northeast. 
For.  and  Exp.  Sta.,  Upper  Darby,  Penn.    1971:  and  Cicchetti,  Charles  J.,  and  A. 
tfyrick  Freanan  III.    Option  demand  and  consumer  surplus:    further  comment.  Q. 
J.  Econ.  vol.  85,  p.  528-539.  1971, 

56/    Craighead,  John  J.,  Joel  R.  Verney,  and  Frank  C.  Craighead,    A  popula- 
tion analysis  of  the  Yellowstone  grizzly  bears.    Mont.  For.  and  Conserv.  Exp. 
Sta.,  School  of  Forestry,  Univ.  of  Montana.    Bull.  no.  40.    1974;  and  Hornocker, 
Maurice  G.    Mountain  lion.    Naturalist.    22(3):27-32.  1971. 
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Equally  significant^  the  relatively  large  size  of  most  wildernesses  permits 
many  ecological  processes  to  work  more  freely  and  with  less  interference  than  in 
small  Research  Natural  Areas*    This  is  particularly  important  for  endangered 
species  and  some  matrunals  with  large  ranges,  such  as  grizzly  bears  and  mountain 
lions*  both  of  ^ich  have  been  studied  in  wilderness*    In  addition*  wilderness 
serves  as  a  potential  gene  pool  for  Indigenous  species  of  plants  and  aniinals* 

Educational  use  is  another  input  of  the  wilderness  use*    Specific  data  on 
this  activity  are  unavailable,  bat  it  clearly  is  substantial  and  growing,  enough 
so  that  it  may  be  a  significant  source  of  use  pressures  in  a  few  places.    A  study 
of  the  use  of  wilderness  by  seven  educational  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  estioiated  13,000  recreation  visitor  days  of  educational  use  of  eight 
wildernesses  in  Washington  and  Or^on,  57/    this  accounted  for  about  5  percent 
of  all  use  of  these  areas* 

Other  uses  are  part  educational  and  part  therapeutic*    For  example,  Oregon 
mental  hospital  patients  have  been  taken  on  wilderness  trips  with  impressive 
success  in  patient  improvement*    Several  studies  have  shown  that  the  isolation 
and  challenge  of  a  wilderness  setting  has  beneficial  effects  on  delinquent  or 
disturbed  young  people*  58/ 

In  addition,  other  activities  may  appear  to  some  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  special  qualities  of  wilderness,  but  take  place  in  wilderness  because  of 
special  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,    For  example,  the  Wilderness 
Act  permits  the  staking  of  mining  claims  until  the  end  of  1983.  However, 
presently  only  a  few  small  mines  are  in  operation  within  the  Wilderness  System* 

Similarly,  livestock  grazing  and  water  storage  are  other  activities  per- 
mitted by  the  Wilderness  Act*    At  present,  about  200,000  animal  unit  months  (one 
animal  unit  month  is  equal  to  one  cow  or  five  sheep  for  1  month)  of  livestock 
grazing  are  taking  place  in  National  Forest  wildernesses*    Also,  there  are  a 
number  of  small  reservoirs  for  irrigation  or  streamflow  regulation  built  before 
passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act* 


57/    Dick»  R*  J*,  Oltremari,  D*  Shepard,  and  A*  Wilcox.    Wilderness  as  a 
classroom — a  preliminary  report*     (Unpubl*  rep.  on  file  at  Pac.  Northvest*  For* 
and  Range  Exp*  Sta*,  Seattle,  Wash.)  1972* 

58/    Thorstenson,  Clark  t. ,  and  Richard  A*  Heaps*    Outdoor  survival  and  its 
implications  for  rehabilitation*    Therapeutic  Recreation  J*  6(4)fl6-161,  185* 
1972;  Kaplan,  Rachel*    Some  psychological  benefits  of  an  outdoor  challenge 
program*    Environ*  and  Behav*  (i)j101-106*    1974;  and  Hpnson,  Robert  A*  Outdoor 
challenge  and  mental  health*    Naturalist,  24C1);26-31,  197:** 
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While  it  is  not  feasible  to  quantify  demands  for  nonrecreational  uses  and 
activities  of  wilderness  in  any  meaningful  way,  demands  for  most  of  these  uses, 
as  for  recreation,  seem  likely  to  increase  in  the  decades  immediately  ahead.  A 
1977  poll  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  indicates  strong 
public  support  for  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  although  inter- 
viewees were  not  always  clear  about  what  is  a  wilderness.  59/    The  survey, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Forest  Institute  and  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion, found  that  only  7  percent  of  the  2,049  individuals  questioned  said  there 
is  "too  much"  wilderness.    Thirty-two  percent  said  there  is  '*too  little,"  while 
46  percent  said  the  current  amount  of  wilderness  is  about  right. 

Opportunities  for  Meeting  Future  Oemands  for  Wilderness 

It  is  probably  unrealistic  to  consider,  as  some  suggest,  that  all  currently 
undeveloped  lands  should  be  set  aside  as  wilderness  to  preserve  future  options. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  opportunities  for  increasing  the  size  and 
improving  the  management  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Additional  units  —  As  of  July  1,  1979,  Congress  was  considering  320 
Administration-endorsed  proposals  covering  26.1  million  acres  for  inclusion  in 
the  Wilderness  System  in  the  contiguous  United  States  (table  3.13).    Of  these 
proposals,  271  with  a  total  area  of  12.5  million  acres  were  National  Forest 
lands;  23  proposals,  with  an  area  of  10.2  million  acres,  were  National  Park 
System  lands;  the  remaining  26  proposals  involved  3.4  million  acres  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

These  proposals  have  resulted  from  a  series  of  studies  by  Federal  land 
management  agencies  of  their  roadless  or  undeveloped  lands.    For  instance,  the 
Forest  Service  recently  conducted  a  nationwide  study,  the  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  (RARE  II).  60/    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to:  (1)  recomend 
to  Congress  roadless  areas  that  should  be  designated  as  wilderness  to  help 
round  out  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  (2)  determine  roadless 
areas  that  should  be  made  immediately  available  to  nonwilderness  uses,  (3)  iden- 
tify areas  that  require  further  study.    Over  2,600  roadless  areas,  covering  62 
million  acres  and  located  in  37  States  and  Puerto  Rico  were  evaluated  by  the 
Forest  Service.    An  evaluation  procedure  was  used  which  incorporates  public 
response  received  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement,  the  determination  of 
National,  Regional,  and  local  needs  for  goods  and  services,  and  pertinent 
legislation  and  administrative  direction.    On  the  basis  of  these  criteria, 
about  9.9  million  acres  were  proposed  by  the  President  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  in  the  lower  48  States.    The  largest 
chunks  of  land  being  proposed  for  wilderness  are  2.2  million  acres  in  Idaho  and 
2  million  acres  in  Colorado.    Almost  1  million  acres  have  been  proposed  in 
California  and  about  700,000  in  Wyoming.    In  addition,  another  10.6  million 
acres  will  be  studied  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  system. 


59/    Opinion  Research  Corporation,  Caravan  Survey.    The  public's  participation 
in  wilderness  areas.    Opinion  Res.  Corp.,  Caravan  Surveys,  Princeton,  N.J. 
115  p.  1977. 

60/    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  For.  Serv.    Draft  environ,  statement. 
Roadless  areas  review  and  evaluation,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1978.    112  p. 
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In  addition  to  the  proposals  before  Congress »  Federal  land  management 
agencies  are  continuing  to  review  the  roadless  or  undeveloped  lands  for  their 
potential  to  be  included  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System*  In 
particular »  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  considerable  land  that  has  potential 
for  wilderness  designation*    The  Bureau  estimates  that  over  120  million  acres  of 
the  land  it  administers  ate  roadless  and  undeveloped*    Over  half  of  these  lands 
are  located  in  Alaska  with  the  remainder  in  other  western  States*    These  roadless 
and  undeveloped  lands  will  be  studied  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  as  required  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976*    Presently,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  studying  56 
million  acres  in  the  II  western  States  to  determine  whether  wilderness  char- 
acteristics exist  and  if  they  should  become  wilderness  study  areas*    Six  million 
acres  in  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Areas  already  have  undergone  intensive 
study* 

Congress  also  is  reviewing  lands  in  Alaska  for  possible  wilderness  classifi- 
cation*   Although  the  94th  and  95th  Congress  failed  to  complete  the  Alaska  lands 
legislation,  it  is  expected  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the  96th  Congress*  Proposals 
for  wilderness  in  Alaska  vary*    The  Administration's  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  in  1979  were  for  50  million  acres  of  wilderness  in  Alaska  of  which  30*8 
million  acres  would  be  in  new  or  existing  National  Parks,  13  million  acres  would 
be  in  new  or  existing  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  6*2  million  would  be  in 
existing  and  additions  to  the  Chugach  and  Tongass  National  Forests*    During  the 
96th  Congress,  the  House  passed  a  bill  designating  approximately  67  million 
acres  of  wilderness  including  6*4  million  acres  in  National  Forests*    The  Senate 
committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  also  is  considering  a  bill  which  calls 
for  the  classification  of  about  35  million  acres  (including  3*9  million  acres  of 
National  Forest  lands  and  1*4  million  acres  In  a  National  Park  Preserve)  as 
wilderness*    Judging  from  the  proposals  considered  by  the  96th  Congress,  it  is 
likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
will  be  located  in  Alaska* 

State,  local  governments,  and  private  lands  constitute  another  potential 
source  of  wilderness*    Nine  States  throughout  the  Nation  have  established 
wilderness  systems  within  their  boundaries,  and  other  public  lands  also  have 
potential  for  wilderness  designation*    A  noteworthy  example  is  New  York  State 
whose  16  areas  total  approximately  I  million  acres*    Additional  public  units, 
together  with  such  lands  as  the  "pocket^'  wildernesses  established  by  Bowaters 
Paper  Corporation  in  Tennessee,  could  provide  important  protection  for  the 
Nation*s  wilderness  resource* 

Opportunities  to  improve  wilderness  management  and  planning  "  In  addition 
to  increasing  the  size  of  the  wilderness  resource,  more  indirect  but  nonetheless 
effective  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wilder-^ 
ness  experiences*    One  important  opportunity  is  improved  coordination  and 
management  of  recreation  and  other  uses  in  established  wildernesses.    By  con- 
sidering the  particular  characteristics  of  an  area  and  its  specific  problems  or 
confIictS|  management  plans  are  helping  to  achieve  a  balance  between  consistent 
policy  application  and  responsiveness  to  individual  area  differences*  In 
particular,  a  recreational  carrying  capacity— the  number  of  recreationists  an 
area  can  support  without  unacceptable  change  in  the  wilderness  resource  and  the 
recreation  experiences  it  provides-^-needs  to  be  established  for  each  unit. 
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Actions  to  maintain  visitation  levels  at  or  below  that  capacity  can  help  In 
ensuring  resource  protection  and  In  providing  quality  wilderness  opportunities. 
For  Instance,  trallhe^d  manag^ent  at  or  near  the  wilderness  boundary  can  serve 
both  the  visitor  and  resource.    Establishing  new  trallheads,  closing  others,  and 
coordinating  all  trallheads  can  be  aids  to  successful  wilderness  management. 
Previous  neglect  of  this  opportunity  has  caused  some  of  the  present  user  distri- 
bution problems. 

Improved  coordination  of  wilderness  planning  with  other  resource  planning 
efforts  Is  also  helping  to  facilitate  effective  management.    Many  of  the  most 
effective  management  techniques  are  those  which  are  applied  outside  the  wilderness 
rather  than  within  It,  stressing  the  Importance  of  coordinated  planning.  For 
Instance,  an  opportunity  for  maintaining  an  enduring  wilderness  resource  Is  to 
make  quality  recreational  experiences  available  on  nonwllderness  lands.  Fishing 
might  be  equally  enjoyable  In  a  dispersed  recreation  area  managed  for  this  pur- 
pose but  lacking  such  wilderness  attributes  as  nonmotorlzed  travel,  little 
resource  modification,  and  low-^denslty  use.    Efforts  are  currently  being  made  to 
develop  and  apply  a  planning  technology — based  on  the  concept  of  an  outdoor 
recreation  opportunity  spectrum-^^hlch  will  serve  to  promote  this  broader  range 
of  alternative  recreation  opportunities.    That  broader  range  of  opportunities, 
in  turn,  could  Indirectly  help  to  ease  the  growing  use  pressures  on  wildernesses. 

Opportunities  to  increase  visitor  information  and  education  efforts  — 
Another  important  opportunity  for  enhancing  the  management  of  the  wilderness 
resource  is  providing  improved  information  and  education  programs  for  the  public. 
Increased  efforts  to  promote  visitor  understanding  and  cooperation  through 
education  could  help  reduce  the  need  for  control  of  public  recreation  in  many 
wildernesses.    Before  prospective  wilderness  visitors  enter  the  wilderness,  they 
could  be  Instructed  on  the  purpose  and  value  of  wilderness,  the  proper  way  to 
use  it,  and  any  rules  and  regulations  regarding  its  use.    Information  for  visitors 
could  be  made  available  through  environmental  education  programs,  the  distribution 
of  booklets  and  pamphlets,  the  news  media,  and  administration  of  the  permit 
system  where  in  effect. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  more  seasonal  wilderness  rangers  to  help  Inform 
and  assist  visitors  once  they  are  inside  wildernesses.  Seasonal  rangers  now 
employed  perform  a  variety  of  functions,  including  collection  of  resource  data 
for  wilderness  management  planning,  cleanup  work,  fire  suppression,  wilderness 
regulation  enforcement,  and  sign,  trail  and  bridge  maintenance.  More  of  these 
seasonal  employees  could  increase  management  effectiveness  and  help  Inform  the 
public  in  a  manner  which  perpetuates  wilderness  values* 

Research  ogg^ortunltles  —  The  ability  to  make  sound,  effective  planning 
and  management  decisions  concerning  the  wilderness  resource  will  continue  to 
Improve  as  more  is  learned  about  how  the  wilderness  resource  is  affected  by 
use  and  management  activities.    Managers  need  to  understand  more  about  the 
wilderness  resource,  the  people  using  it,  and  the  Impacts  of  uoe  on  the  resource 
if  management  is  to  meet  future  social  demands  while  maintaining  the  ecological 
integrity  of  existing  units*    Greater  understanding  of  the  recreation  experiences 
which  wilderness  provides  can  be  gained  from  visitor  studies  that  utilize  the 
principles  and  concepts  of  the  social  sciences.    In  particular,  current  efforts 
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to  gather  knowledge  of  visitor  satisfactions  and  benefits  will  enhance  management 
effectiveness  and  aid  in  the  development  of  improved  techniques  for  resource 
inventory  and  visitor  i&anagement. 


The  determination  of  baseline  resource  conditions  and  development  of 
measures  to  monitor  impacts  of  use  on  the  resource  needs  further  development 
to  help  maintain  the  quality  of  the  wilderness.    For  instance  further  information^ 
including  a  better  understanding  of  the  effects  of  wilderness  use  on  water  and 
air  quality*  wildlife  behavior^  human  sanitation^  and  basic  ecological  conditions 
and  processes^  is  also  needed  for  the  determination  of  carrying  capacities* 

Finally*  research  is  being  conducted  that  involves  the  development  of 
criteria  and  guidelines  to  aid  managers  in  making  decisions*    Inventory  systems 
that  provide  information  on  resource  attributes  can  be  useful  in  allocating 
roadless  lands  to  wilderness.    Improved  analytical  frameworks  within  which  the 
consequences  or  trade-offs  of  alternative  management  directions  regarding 
roadless  lands  can  be  accurately  portrayed  would  also  be  useful* 
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WILDLIFE  AND  FISH 


This  chapter  descrlhes  the  current  and  likely  future  status  of 
forest-  and  range-related  wildlife  and  fish  resources  and  ways  in  which 
those  resources  can  be  Improved.    The  approach  Is  to  describe  (1)  cur-- 
rent  and  prospective  market,  social,  and  ecological  demands  for  the 
resources;  (2)  extent  to  which  supplies  may  meet  those  demands;  (3) 
implications  of  Imbalances  between  demands  and  supplies;  (A)  most  sig- 
nificant problems  in  the  management  of  the  resources;  and  (5)  broad 
opportunities  to  enhance  wildlife  and  fish  resources. 

The  future  of  wildlife  and  fish  resources  depends  directly  on  the 
management  and  use  of  lands  and  waters.    Decisions  regarding  all  resources 
Including  the  timber,  range,  vater,  and  outdoor  recreational  resources 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report»vill  be  critical  to  the  future 
welfare  of  wildlife  and  fish. 

Ecological  systems  are  dynamic  and  changes  In  species  occurrence 
and  populations  are  to  be  expected.    Such  changes  usually  reflect 
changes  In  the  condition  of  the  land  and  water  base.    In  some  Instances^ 
changes  in  animal  populations  have  been  viewed  as  reflections  of  changes 
In  the  Nation's  environmental  health  or  quality  of  life.  \J    In  any 
event,  public  concerns  about  the  values  of  wildlife  and  fish  and  of  many 
other  components  of  the  natural  world  have  rlaen  dramatically  over  the 
last  few  decadea.    This  Is  reflected  in  the  pasaage  of  laws  Intended  to 
Insure  the  maintenance  and  enlightened  management  of  these  resources. 
Increases  in  membership  of  wildlife  interest  groups,  and  widespread  public 
Interest  in  both  public  and  private  decisions  affecting  wildlife  and 
f  lah. 

The  following  pages  firat  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  wildlife 
and  fish  resources  of  the  Nation.    The  values  ascribed  to  these  reaources 
and  the  demands  placed  on  them  are  defined  and  compared  to  likely  future 
supplies  aa  a  basis  for  general  conclusions  about  the  extent  to  which 
desires  for  wildlife  and  fish  valuea  might  be  realized.  Finally, 
opportunities  to  resolve  broad  problems  are  defined  in  terms  of  habitat 
and  population  m£inlpulatlons»  regulation  and  enhancement  of  uses» 
cooperative  efforts  to  enhance  the  condition  of  private  lands,  and  the 
generation  of  new  information  through  research. 

A  Brief  Overview  of  the  Resource 

The  1*7  billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  lands  and  associated 
waters  of  the  United  States  contain  an  enormous  variety  of  wildlife  and 
f lsh»  ranging  from  tropical  species  m  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  Islands 
to  caribou  above  the  Artie  Circle  to  songbirds  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation.    The  resident  and  common  migrant  vertebrate  species  and 


If  See,  for  example,  '^10  year  EQ  Trend*'  printed  annually  In  the 
February  issue  of  National  Wlldllte  Magazine. 
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major  subspecies  directly  associated  with  forest  and  range  lands,  or  directly 
influenced  by  changes  on  these  lands,  include  about  200  amphibians,  900  birds, 
1,100  fish,  400  mammals,  and  350  reptiles.  2J    The  distribution  of  these  animals 
in  the  United  States  is  indicated  in  figure  4.1.    There  are  perhaps  six  or 
eight  times  as  many  species  of  invertebrates  that  are  also  distributed  across 
the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  animals  spend  their  lives  in  relatively  small  areas,  such  as 
in  or  near  ponds  or  forest  clearings.    In  contrast,  many  of  the  birds  range 
widely  over  several  continents  during  their  life  cycles  and  are  true  inter- 
national resources.    The  anadromous  salmon  of  the  Northwest  spend  their  early 
lives  in  fresh  water  as  far  inland  as  Idaho  and  their  maturing  years  in  the 
ocean,  returning  inland  to  spawn  and  die.    They,  too,  transcend  national  bound- 
aries.   Other  animals  such  as  elk  migrate  on  a  more  local  basis,  moving  with 
the  seasons  from  summering  to  wintering  areas.    Still  other  species,  such  as 
the  California  condor,  travel  widely  each  day  in  search  of  food. 

As  described  in  the  Porest  and  Range  Lands  chapter,  the  Nation* s  land  base 
is  subdivided  into  forest  ecosystems  (defined  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
dominant  timber  type)  and  range  ecosystems  (defined  on  the  basis  of  potential 
vegetation).    Of  the  resident  and  common  migrant  vertebrate  species  associated 
with  forest  and  range  lands,  about  half  are  found  in  both  forest  and  range 
ecosystems.    Slightly  more  than  a  third  are  found  only  in  forest  ecosystems  and 
the  remainder  are  found  only  in  range  ecosystems  (table  4.1). 

Wildlife  and  fish  are  unique  resources  with  respect  to  ownership  and  regu- 
lation.   British  common  law,  which  stated  that  wildlife  was  held  in  trust  by 
the  king  in  his  role  as  sovereign,  was  the  basis  for  U.S.  law.    Each  State 
retained  its  sovereign  rights  except  in  those  instances  where  particular 
rights  were  explicitly  granted  to  the  Federal  government  by  the  Constitution.  3_/ 
At  first  this  philosophy  was  accepted  as  giving  to  the  States  essentially  full 
control  over  wild  animals.    Ho«ver,  the  Federal  role  has  been  undergoing  a 
redefinition  and  expansion,  at  least  since  the  late  1800*s.    The  constitu- 
tional basis  for  tite  Federal  role  Is  found  in  its  treaty  making,  property,  and 
ccMmnerce  powers. 


2^1  These  numbers  and  all  other  data  in  this  chapter  for  which  an  alterna- 
tive citation  is  not  provided  have  been  assembled  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  States,  Territories,  and  Posses- 
sions.   Descriptions,  rationales,  the  most  promising  uses,  and  the  availability 
of  the  data  base  are  given  in  Schweitzer,  D.  L. ,  C.  T.  Cushwa,  and  T.  W. 
Hoekstra.    The  1979  national  assessment  of  wildlife  and  fish:    a  progress 
report.    In  Trans.  No.  Amer.  Wildl.  and  Nat.  Res.  Conf.  43:266273.  1978. 
Included  are  data  concerning  all  migrant  vertebrate  species  found  on  forest  or 
range  lands  or  in  the  associated  waters  or  that  are  directly  influenced  by  the 
management  of  those  lands  and  waters.    In  addition,  vertebrate  subspecies  and 
invertebrates  are  included  if  they  are  (1)  listed  by  the  Federal  or  a  State 
government  as  endangered  or  threatened  by  extinction,  (2)  known  or  likely  to  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  management  of  those  lands  and  waters,  (3)  recrea- 
tionally  Important,  or  (4)  commercially  Important. 

3^/  Bean,  M.  J.    The  evolution  of  national  wildlife  law.    Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.    Washington,  D.C.    485  p.  1977. 
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Distribution  of  Resident  and  Common  IMignint  Vertebrate  Species 
and  Subspecies  of  Special  Concern  Associated  with  Forest  and 
Range  Land  in  the  United  States,  by  Section 
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The  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  and  a  banren  ground  caribou  symbolize  the  coexistence 
of  nature's  bounty  and  man's  technology  In  central  Alaska. 

Photo  courtesy  Steve  KcCutcheon,  Alaska 
Pictorial  Service. 
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Tabl«^        — Kumbers  of  reflldftnt  and  conanon  migrant  vertebrate  speclgft  and  subspecies  of 
special  concern  fo^nd  In  forest  aod  range  ecog^atews  In  the  United  States^ 
by  section  and  category  of  species  1} 


Total 

North- 

North 

South- 

South 

Great 

Rocky 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Carlbbeai 

Category 

U.S. 

east 

Central 

east 

Central 

Plains 

Mountains 

Coast 

Alaska 

Islands 

Islands 

All  vertebrates 

AaphlblanS 

199 

49 

57 

85 

102 

32 

34 

52 

5 

6 

24 

Birds 

904 

344 

328 

357 

488 

373 

458 

389 

217 

200 

284 

Fish 

1067 

208 

262 

505 

382 

167 

199 

236 

53 

32 

215 

Hannals 

408 

81 

107 

99 

172 

107 

200 

218 

76 

34 

25 

Reptiles 

349 

48 

75 

105 

145 

71 

115 

76 

1 

48 

55 

Total 

2927 

_730 

829 

1151 

1289 

750 

1006 

971 

353 

320 

603 

Vertebrates  in 

forest  ecosystem 

Anphlblans 

180 

49 

56 

85 

85 

30 

28 

45 

6 

6 

24 

Birds 

843 

344 

325 

336 

384 

343 

424 

308 

198 

192 

284 

Fish 

1019 

208 

262 

505 

351 

160 

141 

209 

44 

32 

215 

Hamals 

325 

81 

98 

95 

109 

96 

145 

167 

60 

31 

25 

Reptiles 

282 

48 

74 

97 

112 

64 

65 

33 

1 

47 

55 

Total 

2649 

730 

815 

1118 

1041 

693 

803 

762 

309 

308 

603 

Vertebrates  in 

range  ecosystem 

Aaphlblans 

116 

0 

17 

39 

53 

23 

31 

45 

2 

3 

0  i 

Birds 

667 

0 

203 

207 

477 

350 

438 

368 

176 

73 

0  j 

Fish 

410 

0 

70 

81 

176 

134 

179 

129 

51 

0 

0  1 

Ka«ls 

342 

0 

63 

48 

144 

92 

189 

196 

64 

17 

0 

Reptiles 

230 

0 

32 

67 

114 

64 

109 

75 

0 

8 

0 

■  —  ^ 

Total 

1765 

385 

442 

964 

663 

946 

813 

293 

101 

0 

y    Subspecies  of  special  concern  are;  those  listed  by  the  Federal  or  a  State  gcvernment  as  endangered  or 
threatened,  those  judged  sensitive  to  land  or  water  management  practices,  and  those  of  coiwercial  or  recreational 
importance.. 


Sourcev  Schweitzer,  L. ,  T.  Cuahwa,  end  «.  Hoekstra.  The  1979  National  assessment  of  wildlife 
and  fifths  a  progress  report.    In  Trans.       An.  Wildlife  and  Wat.  Res.  Ccnf.  43s266*273.  1978. 
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In  general,  private  landowners  have  little  legal  standing  In  the  ownership 
and  regulation  of  wild  animals.    Like  the  Federal  land  managing  agencies,  they 
can  regulate  the  use  of  animals  by  regulating  access  to  their  properties.  A 
series  of  Federal  court  cases  Is  now  determining  the  extent  to  which  Native 
Americans  are  a  special  case  and  do,  In  fact,  have  property  rights  In  these 
resources. 

Demands  for  Wildlife  and  Fish 

Demands  for  wildlife  and  fish  reflect  the  Interest  of  people  In  the  many 
types  of  values  associated  with  those  resources.    For  discussion  purposes, 
these  values  and  demands  can  be  sorted  Into  three  partially  overlapping  cate* 
gorles;    those  associated  with  market  products,  with  social  experiences,  and 
with  ecological  perceptions  (table  4.2). 

Market  demands  are  those  centered  on  capturing  the  market  values  generated 
by  the  sale  or  barter  of  wildlife  (e.g.,  furs)  and  fish  (food)  products.  The 
extent  or  intensity  of  demand  for  these  products  Is  usually  measured  by  market 
prices  and  quantities  sold  or  bartered.    Those  wildlife  and  fl&h  products  that 
are  not  sold  or  bartered  but  are  substitutes  for  products  that  would  otherwise 
be  purchased — as  where  sport  hunters  eat  venison  rather  than  beef — also  have 
^*market*equlvalent^*  values. 

Social  demands  are  defined  as  demands  for  experiences  that  require  wildlife 
and  fish.    Included  are  demands  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  wildlife  observation. 
Common  evidence  of  the  extent  of  these  demands  Includes  the  numbers  of  partlcl"- 
pants  and  the  dollars  spent  to  participate.    In  addition  to  providing  a  basis 
or  focus  for  recreational  experiences,  wildlife  and  fish  occasionally  play  a 
critical  role  In  the  cultural  life  of  particular  subgroups;  that  role  Is  also 
Included  here  as  a  social  value. 

A  third  group  of  demands  Is  that  focused  on  ecological  or  environmental 
values.    While  such  demands  and  values  are  difficult  to  precisely  define,  they 
are  nevertheless  real.    Ecological  demands  exist  because  people  believe  that 
wildlife  and  fish  have  other  than  direct  market  and  social  values.    Such  a 
perception  might  have  a  purely  philosophical  basis,  as  when  wild  animals  are 
thought  to  have  an  absolute  right  to  exist,  or  It  might  be  quite  pragmatic,  as 
when  wild  species  are  thought  to  provide  information  that  will  be  of  practical 
importance  to  people.    The  clearest  evidence  of  these  demands  are  laws  such  as 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.    Changes  in  the  numbers  of  people  belonging  to 
organizations  that  express  concerns  for  the  preservation  or  wise  use  of  wild*- 
life  and  fish  probably  are  also  related  to  changes  In  ecological  demands. 

Our  ability  to  measure  the  extent  of  demands  Is  greatest  for  products  that 
are  sold  In  commercial  markets.    Where  appropriate  data  have  been  compiled,  as 
for  timber  products.  It  Is  possible  to  define  the  quantities  sold  and  likely  to 
be  sold  at  alternative  prlces-*to  determine  from  empirical  evidence  at  least 
the  dollar  values  that  purchasers  place  on  the  products. 

Although  available  information  suggests  that  consumers  of  recreational 
experiences  generally  value  those  experiences  more  highly  than  Is  reflected  by 
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Tflble  4.2, — 'Categories  of  wildlife  and  flah  vfllues  and  coton  evidence  of  demaud 


Category  of  values 


Brief  description 


Common  evidence  of  demand 


Harket  products 


Products  produced  from  wildlife  and  fish  that 
are  exchanged  or  serve  as  income  supplements; 
Includes  comnodltles  such  as  wild  fura  and 
canned  salmon  and  meat  and  fish  that  are 
consumed,  regardless  of  the  principal  reason 
for  harveatlng. 


Numbers  of  units  of  products 
purchased  or  consumed. 

Harket  prices  or  costs  of  hsrvest. 


Social  experiences 


o 


Experiences  having  wildlife  and  flah  ^fi 
central  focua;  Includes  hunting,  fishing, 
and  not^consumptlve  recrestlonal  activities 
as  well  as  cultural  activities  dependent 
upon  wildlife  and  fish;  includea  contribution 
of  commercial  or  recreational  use  of  wildlife 
snd  fish  to  maintenance  of  lifestyle. 


Numbers  of  Individuals  partlcl* 
pstlng  In  experience. 

Actual  expenditures  for  llcensea, 
equipment,  and  travel. 


Ecological  perceptlona 


Perceptions  that  wildlife  and  fish  are 
Important  for  other  than  economic  or  aoclal 
reaaons;  includes  belief  In  protection  of 
individual  species  and  communities  of  species 
and  "ecological  integrity." 


Numbers  of  people  belonging  to 
environmental  organlzstlon. 

Laws,  treaties. 


2U 
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Che  mambtrs  of  dollars  chey  spend,  there  is  little  agreement  on  how  such  infor- 
nation  can  be  translated  into  actual-dollar*spent  equivalents,  j^f 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  one  category  of  value  often  give  weight  to 
othtrs;  a  focus  on  markftt  vtlues  does  not  rule  out  an  appreciation  of  social  or 
ecological  values.    Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that,  as  knowledge  of  wildlife 
and  fish  rtaources  increases,  so  does  the  individual's  appreciation  of  all  kinds 
of  values.    Similarly,  many  wild  apecies  are  perceived  to  have  all  of  these 
values.    Given  the  previoua  definitions,  every  species  has  socae  ecological 
value. 

Demanda  for  Market  Producta 

There  are  strong  worldwide  cncamercial  markets  for  the  salmon  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska  and  a  strong  European  demand  for  the  furs  of 
mammals  that  are  trapptd  throughout  the  United  States.    The  fish  provide  a 
livelihood  for  substantial  numbers  of  fishermen,  and  trapping  supplantr^ats  the 
income  of  numerous  (mostly  rural)  participants. 

Commercial  fishiOR. — The  most  direct  reflection  of  the  market  demand  for 
salmon  is  its  selling  piice,  which  has  risen  more  quickly  than  the  average 
price  for  all  fish  since  the  early  1970' s.    The  United  States  value  at  dockside 
of  commercial  landings  of  Pacific  salmon  reached  $116  million  in  1975  and  $196 
million  in  1976:  5/ 

Dockside  value  of  salmon 
Total  price  _paid  Price  per  pound 


1975  .1976  1975  1976 


species 

Million  dollars 

Dollars 

Chinook 

29 

51 

0.91 

1.49 

Chuffl 

16 

21 

.48 

.59 

Pink 

20 

28 

.35 

.29 

Sockeye 

21 

.57 

.62 

Co  ho 

21 

45 

.57 

1.13 

All  species 

116 

196 

.57 

.63 

Salmon  are  processed 

for  canning 

or  for  fresh, 

frozen  or 

specialty 

ucts.    This  processing  adds  significantly  to  the  income  and  employment  generated 


V  Most  commonly,  the  value  of  recreational  experiences  to  users  is  esti- 
mated by  asking  them  what  they  would  do  or  pay  under  certain  circumstances. 
Rationales  an4  methodologies  are  summarized  in  Dwyer,  J,  P.,  F.  R.  Kelly,  and 
M.  D.  Bower.    Improved  procedures  for  valuation  of  the  contribution  of  recrea*- 
tion  to  national  economic  development.    Res.  Rep.  128,  Water  Resources  Center, 
Univ.  Illinois.    Urbana.  1977 

5/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1976.    Current  Fishery  Statistics  No.  7200. 
Washington,  D.C.    96  p.  1977. 
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by  salmon.    In  1977,  salmon  fishemen  in  Alaska  received  $166  million  for  the 
fish  while  the  value  of  the  salmon  after  processing  was  about  $420  million. 

Domestic  demand  for  edible  fishery  products  increased  by  more  than  half 
from  1967  to  1976  because  of  increasing  per  capita  consumption  and  a  continuing 
growth  in  population.    During  the  same  years,  domestic  landings  increased  by 
only  17  percent.    As  a  consequence,  in  1976  nearly  two*-thirds  of  the  fishery 
products  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  imported  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,861 
million.    Salmon  products  have  played  an  important  role  in  offsetting  part  of 
this  cost  through  exports  annually  valued  at  about  $100  million  in  the  mid-* 
1970*s.    From  1973  through  1977,  France  and  Japan  together  purchased  more  than 
half  of  the  total  exports. 

Fur  production. -'-'Those  mammals  collectively  called  furbearers  are  both 
raised  on  fur  farms  for  eventual  harvesting  and  trapped  in  the  wild.  The  numbers 
of  farms  and  trappers  have  varied  with  the  market  price  of  furs.  Currently, 
slightly  more  than  half  of  all  furs  are  harvested  by  trappers. 

Fur  production  flourished  in  the  United  States  until  the  late  19A0*s  when  a 
decrease  in  demand  for  fur  coats  and  low  pelt  prices  sharply  reduced  production. 
By  1970,  demand  had  largely  recovered,  and  from  1970  to  1976  both  prices  and 
harvests  increased  substantially.    Pelt  prices  more  than  doubled  for  badger, 
bobcat,  coyote,  fisher,  fox,  lynx,  opossum,  raccoon,  wolf,  and  wolverine  in  this 
period,  tl 

There  is  a  strong  international  trade  in  furs.    Throughout  the  1960*s  the 
United  States  was  a  net  importer  of  furs;  since  1972,  the  country  has  been  a  net 
exporter.    In  1977  about  three-quarters  of  all  furs  harvested  were  exported; 
these  were  worth  $208  million,  while  imported  furs  were  worth  about  $122  million. 

If  recent  trends  in  domestic  and  international  fashions  continue,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  furs  from  the  United  States.    This  is 
especially  true  in  light  of  recent  restrictions  on  the  international  trade  in 
furs  of  spotted  cats,  which  traditionally  had  been  supplied  primarily  by  African 
and  South  American  countries. 

Wildlife  and  fish  as  food. — Many  wild  animals  that  are  commonly  consumed, 
such  as  ducks  and  deer,  are  sought  by  recreationists.    Many  other  species,  such 
as  muskrats  and  raccoons,  are  appreciated  by  relatively  small  groups.    In  addi- 
tion, nearly  all  game  fish  are  considered  edible.    Hunters  and  fishermen  realize 
market-^equivalent  dollar  values  when  they  consume  wild  animals. 

Several  estimates  have  been  made  of  these  market-equivalent  values.  For 
example,  from  1969  through  1973  the  annual  recreational  harvest  of  deer  averaged 
somewhat  more  than  2  million  animals  or  about  106  million  pounds  of  boneless 


tf  Demas,  E*  F*,  and  D,  Pureley  (eds.)*    North  American  furbearers:  their 
management,  research,  and  harvest  status  in  1976.    International  Assoc.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies,  Univ.  Maryland  Press,  College  Park.    1978.    Prices  for 
furs  have  continued  to  increase  since  these  data  were  compiled.    The  authors 
note  that  some  portions  of  the  apparent  Increases  in  values  over  time  are  due 
to  more  comprehensive  and  more  accurate  recordkeeping. 


meat.    This  venison  was  worth  more  than  $100  million  to  hunters  at  prevailing 
local  prices  of  premium  grade  ground  beef.    In  1974  and  1975,  the  market- 
equivalent  value  of  the  annual  harvest  Increased  to  about  $134  million.  Jj 
Similarly,  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1973  freshwater  sport  fish  catch  of 
829  million  pounds  was  worth  $1.3  billion.  ^/ 

While  such  values  are  important  to  recreatlonlsts,  they  are  critical  to 
subsistence  hunters  and  fishermen  for  whom  wild  animals  are  a  primary  source  of 
food.    In  the  mid-1970's,  for  example,  the  harvest  of  salmon  In  Alaska  for 
subsistence  purposes  totaled  about  3  million  pounds  annually.    Applying  the 
average  dockslde  price  paid  to  cOTomerclal  fishermen  for  salmon  at  that  time — 
$0.63  per  pound — yields  a  market-equivalent  value  of  about  $2  million.    This  Is 
probably  an  underestimate  because  the  harvests  of  fish  by  subsistence  users  are 
not  entirely  known.    Even  less  is  known  about  the  harvest  of  other  animals. 

A  study  based  on  partial  data  suggests  the  consumption  by  Alaskan  natives 
of  foods  that  were  not  sold  through  commercial  channels  in  1973  included  the 
following;  9^/ 

Proportion  of  total 
Kind  of  food  "not- purchased'^  diet  Major  components 

Mammals  49  percent  Caribou  -  44  percent 

Moose,  seal  -  33  percent 


Fish,  shellfish 


46  percent 


Whiteflsh,  chum  and 
pink  salmon  -  54  percent 


Birds 


2  percent 


Geese,  ducks,  and 
ptarmigan     87  percent 


Berries,  greens, 

roots,  vegetables  3  percent 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  extent  to  which  nonmarketed  animals 
are  sources  of  food.    It  seems  likely,  though,  that  they  are  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  national  diet.    In  the  face  of  rising  prices  for  marketed  red 
meat,  market -equivalent  values  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  increase. 


Demands  for  Social  Experiences 


Many  believe  it  Is  important  to  maintain  the  present  diversity  of  cultures 
or  ways  of  life  In  the  United  States,  either  because  the  Nation  will  be  somehow 


_7/  Wilcox,  S.  w.  Deer  production  in  the  United  States:    1969*1973.  (plus 
annual  reports)  Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe.  1976* 

8/  Stroud,  R.  H.  Recreational  fishing.    In  Wildlife  and  America.    H-  P- 
Brokaw  (ed.)  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.    Washington,  D.C.    p,  53-66, 

9^/  Thomas,  M.  E.,  V,  H.  Burke,  and  W.  C.  Thomas.    Some  measures  of  food  avail- 
ability and  consumption  in  Alaska,    Ag.  Exp.  Sta.,  Univ.  Alaska,  Fairbanks, 
Tables  6  and  7.  1976, 
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better  or  stronger  or  simply  because  citizens  should  be  able  to  live  In  the 
maimer  they  choose.    The  right  to  harvest  wildlife  and  fish  Is  critical  to 
maintaining  some  cultures.    For  example,  the  Importance  to  Native  Americans  of 
subsistence  rights  to  fish  and  wildlife  has  been  widely  recognized  in  the  past 
decade.  10/    Unfortunately,  there  are  no  comprehensive  measures  of  the  extent  of 
the  needs  for  the  resources  for  this  purpose. 

By  contrast,  recreational  demands  for  wildlife  and  fish  have  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  descriptive  studies.    Substantial  sums  are  spent  each  year 
for  professional  guides,  transportation,  cameras,  birdseed,  and  a  host  of  other 
items  related  to  recreational  activities.    The  major  kinds  of  activities  for 
which  comparable  national  data  are  available  are  shown  in  table  4.3.  11/ 

Fishing  is  the  most  popular  consumptive  activity.    The  most  sought-after 
species  are  those  classed  as  warmwater  species;  they  Include  panfish  such  as 
perch,  black  bass,  catfish,  northern  and  walleye  pilce,  and  muskle.    The  most 
popular  anadromous  fish  species  In  1975  Included: 


1.0/  See,  for  example,  Federal*State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaslca.    Summary  of  the  conference  on  taking  fish  and  game  resources  to  meet 
subsistence  needs.    ±>tudy  16.    19  p.  mono.    Anchorage.  1974. 

11/  Unless  noted  otherwise,  all  descriptive  data  concerning  recreatlonlsts 
and  their  characteristics  are  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.    1975  national  survey  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  wildlife 
associated  recreation  (including  unpublished  supporting  statistical  data). 
91  p.    Washington,  D.C.    1977.    Due  to  varying  definitions  and  sampling  problems, 
estimates  of  numbers  of  participants  vary  widely  among  studies  of  this  nature 
and  are  not  highlighted  here.    The  relative  Importance  of  various  activities  is 
believed  to  have  been  accurately  estimated. 
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Table  4*3*"Partlclpatlon  and  annual  expendltureg  In  gelected 
recreational  uaea  of  wildlife  and  flah  In  the 
United  Statea^  1975  1/ 


Activity 

Portion  of 
population  11 

Days  per 
person 

Annual 
cos  C  per 
person 

Average  cos  & 
pex  person 
per  day 

Percent 

Days 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All  Elaning  ' 

Wannwater 

22 

25 

188 

7 

Coldwater 

IC 

13 

159 

12 

Anadromous 

4 

9 

159 

17 

Saltwater 

9 

13 

211 

17 

All  hunting 

(11) 

□IDaXX  game 

Q 

1  £ 

10 

Big  gatue 

7 

10 

196 

20 

Migratory  birds 

5 

10 

109 

11 

Clamming  and  crabbing 

U 

9 

3/ 

3/ 

Wildlife  observation 

27 

32 

3/ 

1/ 

Wildlife  photography 

8 

10 

3/ 

3/ 

1^/  Days  per  person  and  cost  data  rounded. 

21  Includes  those  at  least  9  years  of  age  who  participated  to 
any  extent  In  1975. 

y  Comparable  national  data  not  available. 


Source:    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.    1975  national  survey  of  hunting^  fishing  and  wildlife 
associated  recreation.    (Including  unpublished  supporting  ststlstlcal 
data.)    Washington,  d.C.  1977. 
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21 


Proportion  of 

anglers  Species  Principal  range 

(PercentT 


40 


Saltnon 


Chinook  and  coho — Alasica  Co 
California,  inland  Co  Idaho 
(cransplanced  Co  Greac  lakes) 
Chum—Alaska  Co  Oregon 
Pink»  sockeye — Alaska  Co  Pugec 
Sound 

Aclancic — retnnancs  in  norcheasc; 
populacion  now  being  re-escab- 
lished 


36 


Scriped  bass 


Canada  co  Louisiana  (crans- 
planced Co  Pacific  Coasc  and 
Co  inland  Scaces) 


21 


Sceelhead  crouc    Alaska  Co  California,  inland  Co 

Idaho  (cransplanced  Co  Greac 
Lakes) 


Sea -run  crouc 


Cucchroac,  Dolly  Varden — Alaaka 
Co  California 


Shad 


Canada  Co  Florida  (cransplanced 
Co  Pacific  Coasc) 


MosC  hunCers  do  noc  specialise  in  one  Cype  of  tnincing.    For  example,  73 
percenc  of  chose  who  hunc  big  game  also  hunc  small  game.    Consider  Che  following 
cross-cabulaclon  of  chose  who  hunc  several  kinds  of  animals: 


Of  chose  who  hunc 
chese  animals- 


chls  proporcion  also  huncs  chese; 

Mlgracory  Ocher 
Big  game     Small  game        birds  species 
Percenc 


Big  game 
Small  game 
Mlgracory  birds 
Ocher  species 


58 
59 
61 


73 

88 
91 


39 
46 

50 


29 
34 
36 


Only  a  chird  of  chose  who  fish  also  hunC;    90  percenc  of  Che  much  smaller 
number  who  hunc  also  fish.    Abouc  half  of  chose  who  go  on  oucings  apeciflcally 
Co  obaerve  or  phocograph  wildlife  also  hunc  or  fish  ac  ocher  cimea.    The  average 
age  of  parciclpancs  in  all  huncing  and  fishing  acclvices  is  abouc  30.    Less  Chan 
10  percenc  of  Che  huncera  and  25  Co  30  percenc  of  Che  anglers  are  women;  nearly 
half  of  Che  parciclpanca  in  nonconsumpcive  acclviclea  are  women.    Average  family 
incomea  are  becween  $10^000  and  $15,000  excepC  for  salcwacer  anglers  and  noncon* 
aumpcive  users,  whose  average  incomes  are  slighcly  higher. 
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Future  recreational  demands* — Although  outdoor  recreation  centered  on  wild- 
life and  fish  includes  coimaerical  operations  for  triiich  there  is  information  on 
market  values,  most  that  occurs  on  forest  and  range  lands  is  available  without 
charge  or  at  a  nominal  charge  determined  administratively.    As  a  result ,  future 
demands  for  the  Nation  cannot  be  estimated  by  traditional  economic  procedures. 
Instead,  it  is  necessary  to  express  expectations  of  future  participation  in 
terms  of  desired  participation  levels. 

Although  disparities  exist  among  available  surveys,  appreciative  or  non*^ 
consumptive  users  have  increased  in  numbers  rather  substantially  in  the  last 
decade.    Birding  appears  to  be  continuing  to  increase  in  popularity.  Wildlife 
photography  is  increasing  more  rapidly,  but  the  number  of  photographers  is  so 
small  that  projecting  trends  is  risky.    On  the  other  hand,  nature  and  wildlife 
observers  and  memberships  in  wildl if e*r elated  organizations  are  increasing 
moderately  and  will  probably  continue  to  grow  in  the  near  future.    Although  more 
comprehensive  data  collecting  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  some  of  the  apparent 
increases,  at  the  minimum,  modest  growth  will  occur  over  the  next  few 
decades.  12/ 

National  projections  of  participation  in  hunting  and  fishing  can  be  made 
with  somewhat  more  certainty.    Available  data  suggest  there  will  continue  to  be 
substantial  growth  in  the  numbers  of  people  who  want  to  participate.  This 
growth  will  continue  the  upward  trends  established  during  the  past  30  years, 
during  which  the  number  of  licensed  hunters  has  doubled  and  the  number  of 
licensed  fishermen  has  more  than  tripled.    Given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
at  an  acceptable  cost,  within  a  decade  there  will  be  20  percent  more  freshwater 
anglers  and  waterfowl  hunters  and  smaller  increases  in  the  numbers  of  big  game 
and  small  game  hunters  <flg.  4.2).  13/ 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  projections  of  participation  by 
region  (table  4.4).    The  largest  increases  will  generally  be  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  the  Southeast. 

Ecological  Demands 

Ecological  demands  are  concerned  with  values  other  than  those  associated 
with  market  products  or  social  experiences.    Included  are  daaands  that  each 
species  be  preserved  and  that  at  least  the  existing  variety  of  species  be  main*^ 
tained  throughout  the  Nation.    The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  evidence  of  the 
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12/  More,  T.  A.    The  demand  for  nonconsumptive  wildlife  uses:    a  review  of 
the  literature.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  For.  Serv.  Northeastern  For. 
and  Range  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Rpt.  NE-52.    16  p.  Broomall,  Pa.  1979. 

13/    Dyer,  A.  D.,  and  W.  E.  Wegert.    Demand  analysis  and  projection  of  use 
for  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities.    M.S.  dissertation.    College  of  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources,  Colorado  State  Univ.    Fort  Collins.  1978,    These  projec* 
tions  are  essentially  extrapolations  to  a  growing  population  of  past  participa*^ 
tion  rates  by  age  groups,  as  reported  in  the  periodic  national  hunting  and 
fishing  surveys.    Adjustments  of  some  data  were  made  to  compensate  for  changes 
in  definitions  among  surveys.    Because  many  of  the  determinants  of  actual 
participation^^-such  as  energy  availability  and  disposable  income — were  not 
explicitly  considered,  the  order  of  magnitude  of  each  projection  is  its  most 
Important  characteristic. 
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TabU  4>4.--Pro.1ectlons  of  Indexes  of  participation  (mgdlum  population  level) 
In  flshlnR  and  hunting  ixi  the  contiguous  States  by  activity  and 
region,  1990-2030 


(1977  •  100) 


Type  of  Activity 
and  region 

Year 

1977 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Population  Index  U 

100 

112 

120 

127 

134 

139 

Northeast 

100 

129 

159 

IBB 

217 

247 

North  Central 

100 

130 

159 

1B5 

207 

Southeast 

100 

130 

165 

19B 

233 

265 

South  Central 

100 

12B 

159 

IB9 

220 

251 

KocKy  noun tains 

100 

130 

159 

165 

207 

235 

oreat  riains 

100 

129 

157 

162 

203 

231 

rdClE  IC  LiOaS  t 

100 

132 

166 

199 

234 

266 

Ail  regions 

100 

130 

162 

193 

225 

256 

r  resnwa  ter  e  isnmg 

Northeast 

100 

116 

134 

14B 

261 

176 

North  Central 

100 

ILB 

13B 

155 

172 

1B7 

Southeast 

100 

120 

144 

166 

1B9 

206 

South  Central 

100 

U7 

137 

155 

171 

1B7 

Rocky  Mountains 

too 

119 

139 

161 

164 

201 

Great  Plains 

100 

lis 

138 

155 

171 

167 

Pacific  Coast 

100 

116 

140 

160 

179 

196 

All  regions 

100 

IIB 

139 

157 

174 

190 

Waterfovl  hunting 

Northeast 

too 

U6 

125 

135 

141 

149 

North  Central 

too 

ItB 

132 

146 

15B 

167 

Southeast 

too 

120 

139 

159 

175 

1B5 

South  Central 

too 

lis 

131 

146 

15B 

167 

Rocky  Mountains 

100 

120 

134 

146 

161 

169 

Great  Plains 

100 

119 

132 

146 

156 

167 

Pacific  Coast 

100 

121 

137 

156 

170 

179 

A 1 1  regions 

too 

119 

133 

146 

160 

169 

2?1 
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Table  4*4*-^-"Proj€Ctloiis  of  Indexes  of  pArtlclpat Ion  (tnedlup  population  level) 
In  fishing  and  huntlnR  In  the  contiguous  States  by  activity  and 
r<alon,  1990--2Q3O — continued 

(1977  •  100) 


Type  of  Activity 

Year 

and  r^lon 

1977 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Big  game  hunting 

Kortheast 

100 

113 

122 

129 

135 

141 

Korth  Central 

100 

U3 

124 

132 

139 

145 

Southeast 

100 

115 

131 

144 

157 

163 

South  Central 

100 

113 

123 

131 

139 

145 

Rocky  Mountains 

100 

119 

135 

149 

162 

168 

Great  Plains 

100 

113 

124 

132 

139 

145 

Pacific  Coast 

100 

U7 

131 

142 

153 

159 

All  regions 

100 

114 

125 

134 

142 

148 

Small  game  hunting 

Kortheast 

100 

106 

109 

112 

112 

115 

Korth  Central 

100 

106 

112 

117 

119 

122 

Southeast 

100 

106 

116 

124 

129 

132 

South  Central 

100 

106 

ill 

116 

119 

122 

Rocky  Mountains 

100 

106 

129 

131 

138 

141 

Great  Plains 

100 

106 

112 

117 

119 

122 

Pacific  Coast 

100 

106 

122 

130 

135 

134 

All  regions 

100 

106 

113 

118 

121 

124 

it  Index  of  projected  Increases  In  population  (medlun  level). 


Source:    See  source  note  table  4.1. 
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Projections  of  Participation  In  Major  Hunting  and  Fishing  Activities  Under 
Medium  Level  Population  Assumptions,  1978*2030 

Index  of  Participation  (1978  =  100) 
260r 


Scnall  Gam«  Hunting 
J  I 


1978 


1990 


2000 


2010 


2020 


2030 


Figure  4.2 


ERIC 
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national  demand  or  concern  for  Che  preservation  of  each  species.    And  taken 
together,  the  total  complex  of  Federal  laws  sets  as  a  national  objective  the 
maintenance  of  a  variety  of  physical  conditions  capable  of  supporting  as  vide  a 
variety  of  species  as  possible.  14/    The  reasons  behind  these  laws  vary  from  a 
philosophical  belief  that  preservation  is  morally  right  to  a  recognition  of  the 
practical  value  of  preserving  gene  pools. 

From  the  perspective  of  altering  the  physical  conditon  of  forest  and  range 
lands  and  associated  waters,  the  first  ecological  concerns  are  for  those  species 
that  are  already  in  danger  of  extinction.  The  numbers  of  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species  and  major  subspecies  listed  by  the  Federal  government  are  shown  by 
animal  category  and  geographic  area  in  the  top  quarter  of  table  4.5.  By  law, 
Federal  agencies  are  required  to  try  to  improve  the  status  of  each  until  it  can 
be  removed  from  the  list. 

The  second  quarter  of  table  4.5  lists  the  additional  numbers  of  species 
that  have  been  placed  on  comparable  lists  by  individual  States.      Occurrence  of 
a  species  on  a  State  list  is  frequently  an  indication  that  it  will  later  appear 
on  the  Federal  list. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  table  contains  the  additional  numbers  of  species 
judged  by  the  Forest  Service  to  be  particularly  "sensitive"  to  changes  in  phys- 
ical conditions  caused  by  applying  standard  management  practices.    These  species 
have  been  designated  as  requiring  particular  consideration  when  evaluating  the 
likely  impacts  of  management  activities  on  the  National  Forests. 

The  bottom  part  of  table  4.5  shows  that  nearly  2,000  species  and  major 
subspecies  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  may  require  some  sort  of  special 
consideration  in  the  management  of  our  forests  and  rangelands. 

The  entire  preceding  discussion  of  demands  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
wildlife  and  fish  have  clienteles  or  advocates  because  those  resources  are 
recognized  by  people  as  having  value.    But  given  our  rudimentary  understanding 
of  how  ecological  systems  function  and  of  the  actual  and  potential  contributions 
made  by  wild  fauna,  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  can  also  be  actual  values 
that  are  not  recognized.    For  want  of  a  more  suitable  categorization,  the  insis- 
tence by  some  that  our  present  limited  knowledge  calls  for  &  conservative 
approach  to  altering  our  land  and  water  base  is  included  here  as  an  ecological 
demand.  15/ 

The  people  especially  concerned  about  ecological  values  have  been  quite 
effective  since  about  the  mid-1960*s  in  stimulating  the  passage  of  Federal  laws. 
Whether  this  trend  will  continue  is  open  to  debate.    For  example,  there  has  been 
growing  support  to  provide  in  law  and  by  appropriations  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  values  of  nongame  wildlife.    On  the  other  hand,  the  original  absolute 


14/  Bean,  M.  J.    The  evolution  of  national  wildlife  law,  o£.  cit. 

15/  See  Fisher,  A.  C.  and  J.  V.  Krutilla.    Valuing  long  run  ecological  con- 
sequences and  irreversibilities.    J.  Environ.  Econ.  and  Manage.  1:96-108.  1974. 
For  a  discussion  of  American  attitudes  towards  animals,  see  S.  R.  Kellert.  Per- 
ceptions of  animals  in  American  Society.    In  Trans.  No.  Amer.  Wildl.  and  Nat. 
Res.  Conf.  41:546-553.  1976. 
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TnAble  4 ,  S  —  HUMbers  of  endaiwered*  threatened  ^nd  B^aitiveH:cM>anag«n^t  species  and  Mior 
subspecies  in  the  united  Stat^s^  3&v  cateqorv  and  section^  January  1979 


Total 

Worth- 

North 

South- 

South 

Great 

Rocky 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Caribbean 

east 

Central 

east 

Central 

Plains 

Hountain 

Coast 

Alaska 

Islands 

Islands 

Federally  listed  endangered  and  threatened  species  ^ 

Aonphibians 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

Birds 

70 

3 

4 

9 

10 

3 

6 

12 

4 

40 

7 

Pish 

41 

4 

3 

4 

14 

0 

16 

8 

0 

0 

0 

HamaXs 

25 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

8 

7 

0 

3 

1 

Reptiles 

18 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

10 

In ve  r t ebra t es 

39 

4 

9 

14 

ao 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

200 

15 

20 

40 

56 

5 

32 

39 

4 

43 

19 

Additional  State-listed  endangered  and  threatened  species 

60 

9 

16 

12 

11 

9 

15 

6 

0 

0 

3 

Birds 

36 

2 

34 

77 

48 

25 

80 

5 

1 

23 

57 

Pish 

222 

11 

105 

58 

46 

18 

42 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Mamtals 

99 

2 

19 

28 

6 

22 

43 

6 

5 

1 

2 

Reptiles 

88 

8 

33 

12 

11 

12 

31 

2 

0 

0 

10 

invertebrates 

115 

0 

2 

20 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Total 

820 

32 

207 

207 

216 

86 

211 

25 

6 

24 

76 

additional  Forest  Service -designated  sensitive  species 

Amphibians 

73 

7 

8 

49 

45 

0 

5 

35 

4 

0 

0 

Birds 

305 

109 

112 

212 

180 

45 

156 

197 

43 

36 

1 

Pish 

261 

41 

32 

206 

220 

14 

55 

29 

8 

5 

0 

Hanmals 

97 

25 

26 

46 

68 

17 

43 

38 

29 

6 

1 

Reptiles 

66 

4 

14 

53 

34 

0 

7 

42 

0 

0 

0 

Invertebrates 

58 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

32 

1 

9 

Total 

860 

191 

192 

571 

552 

76 

267 

341 

116 

48 

11 

Table  4.S  (Continu«d) 


Cumulative  total 


Miphibians 

140 

16 

24 

62 

59 

9 

20 

43 

4 

0 

4 

611 

114 

150 

296 

238 

73 

242 

214 

46 

99 

65 

Pish 

524 

S6 

136 

266 

2ftO 

32 

113 

43 

6 

5 

0 

221 

31 

49 

61 

61 

41 

94 

51 

34 

10 

4 

lliptil«s 

172 

12 

47 

70 

47 

12 

39 

46 

0 

0 

20 

Invertebrates 

212 

5 

II 

39 

119 

0 

2 

6 

32 

I 

13 

TOUl 

iseo 

234 

419 

616 

624 

167 

510 

405 

126 

115 

y  t^ulation  agrees  with  that  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (vol.  44,  No.  12,  1/17/79),  except  that 

eight  whales  have  been  omitted. 

Source:    Schweitzer,  0.  L. ,  C.  T.  Cushwa,  and  T.  W.  Hoekstra.    The  1979  National  assessment  of  wildlife  and 
fishi    a  progress  reports  op.  cit.    See  source  note  table  4.1. 
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requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  have  been  modified  to  permit  conflict** 
ing  resource  values  to  be  realized  where  that  course  of  action  is  judged  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.    As  a  generalization,  however,  developments 
in  this  country  suggest  that  public  concerns  about  ecological  values  are  likely 
to  continue  to  be  significant. 

Supplies  of  Wildlife  and  Fish  and  Comparisons  with  Demands 

The  major  values  associated  with  wild  animals  that  are  found  on  forest  and 
range  lands  and  the  national  danands  for  those  values  have  been  broadly 
described.    In  this  section,  trends  in  the  supplies  of  wildlife  and  fish  are 
discussed  and  contrasted  to  trends  in  demands  so  that  likely  future  imbalances 
can  be  identified. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  numbers  of  animals  in  wild  populations 
are  essentially  unknown.    As  a  consequence,  professional  judgments  of  resource 
change  over  time  and  recorded  changes  in  harvest  levels  must  serve  as  the 
principal  bases  for  discussions  of  trends  in  supplies,  and  only  short-term 
projections  into  the  future  are  feasible. 

The  information  presented  below  on  recent  trends,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
next  decade,  suggest  thac  some  types  of  demands  may  not  be  met;  in  fact,  just 
maintaining  present  population  levels  of  many  species  will  be  difficult. 

Supply  of  Fish 

The  fish  associated  with  forest  and  range  lands  are  found  in  marshes, 
ponds,  lakes,  streams,  estuaries,  and  the  ocean.    The  total  number  of  fish 
species  and  the  numbers  of  species  that  are  recreationally  and  commercially 
important  are  summarized  in  table  4.6  by  type  of  water  and  geographic  area. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Comission  noted 
that  the  creation  of  fishing  sites  at  artificial  impoundments  plus  intensified 
management  of  natural  lakes  and  ponds  were  the  primary  means  by  which  future 
demands  for  freshwater  fishing  could  be  met.  16/    Subsequently,  3.3  million  acres 
of  reservoirs,  farm  ponds,  and  fishing  lakes  were  constructed  in  the  1960's. 
Today,  nearly  half  of  all  warmwater  fishing  takes  place  in  artificially  stocked 
impoundments  or  reservoirs  or  in  association  with  dams  (table  4.7).    In  roughly 
the  same  period,  more  than  a  million  acres  of  natural  fishing  waters  were 
renovated,  restocked,  or  made  newly  accessible  to  anglers.    In  many  instances, 
undesirable  species  were  replaced  with  more  popular  fish,  fertilizers  were 
applied  to  stimulate  food  production,  and  nesting  and  rearing  cover  was 
installed. 

Coldwater  populations  are  also  being  supplaaented  with  hatchery  fish, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  is  true  for  warmwater  fish;  a  quarter  of  all 
coldwater  fishing  is  related  to  artificial  impoundments.    It  is  common  to  stock 


16/  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.    Sport  fishing — today 
and  tomorrow.    Study  Rep.  No.  7,  84  p.  Washington  D.C.  1962. 
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Tatle    ^-6 ."Sumbers  of  fish  species  ^ad  ma^or  subspecies  of  recreational  and  coaftercial 
iaportaoce  associated  with  forest  and  ran&clands  in  the  United  Scates^  by 
type  of  water  and  seccion 


Type  or 

Total 

north- 

Notth 

South- 

South 

Great 

Rocky 

Pacific 

Pacific 

Catibbedn 

wacet  1/ ; 

east 

Central 

east 

Central 

Ploins 

Mountains 

Coast 

Alaska 

Islands 

Islands 

ALL  SPECIES 

Matsh 

289 : 

88 

10  J 

32 

133 

104 

11 

10 

8 

35 

Lake 

475 

1 

151 

228 

158 

158 

130 

lOO 

28 

17 

31 

River 

720 

195 

241 

383 

374 

156 

185 

132 

51 

28 

68 

Estuaty 

29 

0 

120 

29 

0 

I 

139 

42 

5 

171 

Ocean 

460 

1?  _ 

0 

158 

24 

0 

0 

124 

31 

8 

185 

Total 

1,067 

208 

262 

50J 

382 

167 

199 

236 

53 

32 

215 

RECREATIONALLY  IMPORTANT  SPECIES 

Hatsh 

208 

41 

42 

46 

19 

50 

71 

4 

5 

5 

25 

Lake 

2B8 

95 

71 

79 

95 

57 

89 

56 

16 

11 

26 

River 

130 

73 

106 

162 

53 

113 

62 

26 

16 

42 

Estuary 

id5 

23 

0 

57 

7 

0 

1 

48 

21 

3 

57 

Ocean 

195 

16 

0 

87 

3 

0 

0 

44 

13 

6 

63 

Total 

488 

139 

80 

158 

163 

57 

122 

95 

26 

19 

1  80 

COMMERCIALLY  IMPORTAKT  SPECIES 

Hatsh 

134 

19 

30 

16 

6 

53 

19 

3 

2 

0 

23 

Lake 

175 

40 

37 

37 

55 

29 

16 

B 

I 

20 

River 

223 

62 

48 

60 

52 

56 

32 

23 

16 

1 

40 

Kstuary 

181 

17 

0 

54 

4 

0 

0 

57 

15 

0 

46 

Ocean 

183 

■ 

12 

0 

80 

3 

0 

0 

55 

10 

0 

49 

Total 

3iO 

65 

55 

103 

55 

56 

34 

64 

16 

1 

64 

1^/  A  given  species  can  be  found  in  sevetal  types  of  water  and  all  species  included  have  been  Judged 
to  be  directly  influenced  by  the  management  of  forest  and/ot  range  ecosysteois.    Type  of  water  follows 
classification  of ^palust rine,  lacusttine,  rivetine,  estuarinet  and  marine  suggested  by  L,  Cowardint 
Fh,  c*  CoUt,  and  Eh,  T,  LaR^,  Classification  of  wetlands  and  deep  water  habitats  of  the  United  States, 
U,S,  Department  of  interior*  Fish  and  Ifiidlife  Service,  (Washington,  D.C,  ,       100,  1977,    Reservoirs  and 
Impoundments  ate  excluded. 


Sources    See  source  note  table  4,1. 
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Table  4.7.  **fwat»gm  of  fUhlng  toys  In  the  Onlfd  Sf  ft* 
by  iPecle*  group  mad  tTP»  of  wtw,  1975 


lypa  OS  vstsr 

Species  group 

Coldwater 
fUh 

Uatwatcr 
fish 

AnadtOBoua 
fish 

All 
fish 

Great  Lckea 

5 

2 

11 

3 

Othar  lakes  «nd  ponds 

27 

31 

0 

28 

iBpoundMnts*  reservoirs* 
and  teilvaters 

26 

48 

0 

41 

Streams  and  rivers 

42 

19 

31 

25 

Estuaries 

0 

0 

26 

1 

Saltwater 

0 

0 

32 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Fishing  days  for  ^ecies 
group  as  percent  of 
total 

21 

74 

5 

100 

Source:    See  source  note  table  4.3. 


ERIC 
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even  high  mountain  lakes  in  Wildernesses  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  sport  fishing. 

The  story  is  similar  for  anadromous  fish.    In  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  California,  a  substantial  proportion  of  all  caught  salmon  are  now  produced 
in  fish  hatcheries.    In  contrast,  nearly  the  entire  Alaska  salmon  population  is 
still  produced  naturally-    In  both  Alaska  and  the  Northwest,  private  fish  hatch- 
eries are  beginning  to  supplement  those  built  with  State  and  Federal  funds. 

Pacific  salmon  are  the  most  important  species  associated  with  forest  and 
range  lands  for  both  social  and  economic  reasons.    In  the  mid-1970's,  annual 
harvests  averaged  about  40  million  fish  (table  4.8).    Over  the  past  20  years, 
both  the  sports  harvest  and  the  number  of  recreational  angleis  have  increased  by 
about  10  percent.    There  are  now  about  1*3  million  anglers  in  the  ^rthwest  and 
13,000  in  Alaska. 

Subsistence  users  annually  harvest  about  350,000  salmon  in  Alaska.  At  least 
7,000  subsistence  users  are  known;  the  numbers  in  interior  and  arctic  Alaska  are 
not  known* 

During  the  last  two  decades,  commercial  harvests  have  varied  greatly  from 
year  to  year  (fig*  4*3)*    This  has  been  particularly  true  for  pink  and  sockeye 
salmon,  with  the  years  from  1972  through  1975  yielding  exceptionally  low  har- 
vests,   (in  contrast,  Canadian  harvests  of  sockeye  were  near  record  high  levels 
in  1973  and  1974*)    In  spite  of  the  great  fluctuations  over  the  past  two  decades, 
no  long-term  increasing  or  decreasing  trend  in  harvests  is  apparent  for  this 
period*  17/    The  Alaskan  share  of  the  total  U*S*  harvest  has  varied  from  62 
percent  Tin  1973)  to  91  percent  (in  1977)  and  has  averaged  about  three-quarters 
of  the  total* 

About  570,000  sport  anglers  annually  caught  1*4  million  steelhead  in  the 
Northwest  in  the  mid-1970's*    A  third  of  the  land-based  steelhead  fishing  x^s  on 
the  National  Forests,  with  most  of  the  rest  split  between  State  and  private 
lands.    State  lands  were  most  important  for  salmon  fishing,  accounting  for 
nearly  half  of  all  land-bised  fishing;  private  land  accounted  for  most  of  the 
rest  * 

As  a  result  of  the  increasing  demand  and  gradually  increasing  prices  for 
fishery  products,  by  the  mld-1970*s  more  than  130  rail3ion  pounds  of  finfish  and 
shellfish  were  raised  in  controlled  habitats  and  sold  for  human  consumption 
annually  by  the  aquaculture  Industry  in  the  United  States*    Warmwater  channel 
catfish  was  the  most  important  species,  yielding  about  80  million  pounds  of  fish 


17/  The  greatest  catches  in  history,  of  well  over  600  million  pounds,  were 
taken  in  the  middle  and  late  1930*  s>  There  was  a  continuing  <1ecrease  in  annual 
catches  to  an  average  of  less  than  half  that  total  during  the  1950^s*  Depart- 
ment Agricultural  and  Resource  Economic8,  Oregon  State  Univ*  Socio-economlcs  of 
the  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  coho  and  chinook  salmon  industry* 
Report  to  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council*  Vols.  A  and  B*  Corvallis, 
Oregon*  1978* 
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Table    4.  8. — Avera&je  annual  harvest  of  Pacific  8alaoa»  by  flg^ecles  atid  type  of  harvest^  «ld-1970'fl 

(Thousands  of  fish) 


Species 

Harvest  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Callforoiat  Idaho 

Harvest 

in  Alaska 

Total  harvest 

Coraoercial  harvest  as  percent  of 
total 

Total 
harvest 

Coouiercial 
harvest 

Recreational 
harvest 

SubsistenCi 
harvest 

Pink  salmon 

704 

Nearly  all 

13»303 

13»236 

21 

28 

So  eke  ye  salaK>n 

2,130 

Nearly  all 

ft,246 

ft, 033 

3 

Iftft 

Chun  Sainton 

338 

Nearly  all 

3»103 

3»031 

6 

4ft 

Coho  salmon 

3»381 

60  percent 

1,434 

1»399 

23 

12 

Chinook  salmon 

2,130 

30  percent 

387 

307 

10 

70 

Total 

8»723 

30»677 

30,266 

63 

346 

Note;    Data  derived  from  information  supplied  by  Individual  States. 
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Commercial  Harvest  of  Pacific  Salmon  by  Species,  1956*1977 
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and  over  $40  million  in  sales*    This  industry  now  includes  at  least  2,000  com- 
mercial fish  farmers  and  perhaps  an  additional  1,000  fee-fishing  operations; 
it  is  centered  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas*    Thirty  million  pounds 
of  trout  are  sold  by  about  100  commercial  fams  and  another  1,200  fams  provide 
fish  for  stocking  private  waters;  this  industry  is  centered  in  Idaho  and 
Montana*    Salmon,  oysters,  crayfish,  and  shrimp  are  also  produced  in  significant 
quantities*    Although  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  total  production  of  2  bil- 
lion pounds  is  possible  within  tuo  or  three  decades,  there  are  major  institu- 
tional, environmental,  and  economic  problems  that  would  have  to  be  overcome*  18/ 

Supply  of  Furbearers 

Furbearers  are  discussed  separately  from  other  mammals  because  of  their 
significant  economic  values  as  a  source  of  pelts  for  the  national  and  inter- 
national fur  trade* 

In  1975-76,  I3  million  pelts  brought  about  $123  million  at  public  auctions 
in  the  contiguous  United  States.    This  figure  represents  a  six-fold  increase  in 
the  value  of  pelts  between  the  1970-71  and  1975-76  seasons*    The  increase  in 
value  is  due  to  both  an  increase  in  harvests,  from  7  million  to  13  million 
pelts,  and  increases  in  the  values  of  individual  furskins* 

In  the  1975-76  season,  half  the  pelts  were  muskrat;  another  third  of  the 
total  consisted  of  raccoon  and  nutria*    Raccoon  accounted  for  50  percent  of  the 
total  value,  muskrat  for  18  percent,  and  nutria,  red  fox,  and  coyote  for  6  or  7 
percent  each  (table  4*9)* 

With  the  exception  of  the  opossum  and  nutria,  all  the  above  species  are 
widespread,  occurring  in  at  least  70  percent  of  the  area  of  the  Nation*  The 
opossum  is  spread  across  perhaps  half  of  the  country,  primarily  in  the  East, 
and  the  nutria  is  restricted  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  and  to  the 
Wast  Coast*    Private  lands,  and  especially  riparian  areas,  provide  most  of  the 
habitat  for  furbearers*    Exceptions  are  Alaska,  where  public  lands  are  most 
important,  and  the  Rockies,  where  critical  habitats  are  spread  among  all 
ownerships*  19/ 

The  demand  for  furskins  is  governed  by  trends  in  fashions*    The  current, 
relatively  high  demand  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time*  It  is  felt  by  many 
that  existing  population  levels  of  furbearers  are  adequate  to  support  denand 


18/  National  Research  Council*    Aquaculture  in  the  United  States — 
constraints  and  opportunities.    National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D*C* 
123  p*  1978* 

Klontz,  G*  W*,  and  J*  G*  King*    Aquaculture  in  Idaho  and  nationwide 
Idaho  Water  Resources  Institute,  Univ*  Idaho,  Moscow*    86  p.  plus  appendix. 
1975* 

19/  Sisson-Lopez,  P*  J*,  and  A*  T.  Cringan.  An  analysis  of  the  U*S*  fur 
trade*  Dept*  Fishery  and  Wildlife  Biology,  Colorado  State  Univ*,  57  p*  Fort 
Collins,  Colo*  1979* 
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Table  4,9-  "Harvests  and  cotroiftrcial  values  of  i>elts  of  furbearers 


sold  in  the  copclguous  States^  by  section,  1975-76 


FitrbfiAr^r  ^rtd 

Ma  r ¥ K A  4 

ri  V  r  Lnc  as  v 

Southeast 

South 

Rocky  Mountains 

PrOftftrtlrtrt  ftf 

cMinferc  lal  v^ln^ 

_ 

wff  lit  tBX 

Central 

Great  Plains 



Percent 

Beaver 

31 

96 

9 

3 

37 

14 

188 

1 

Coyote 

0 

36 

0 

30 

97 

13 

176 

6 

Gray  fox 

28 

64 

21 

42 

6 

\ 

163 

2 

Red  fox 

33 

141 

12 

7 

" 

2  72 

7 

Hlnk 

15 

133 

11 

55 

19 

3 

235 

2 

Muster  at 

1,666 

3,012 

300 

853 

405 

179 

6,416 

18 

Nutria 

10 

0 

1,532 

0 

13 

1,570 

7 

Opossum 

139 

270 

51 

208 

57 

3 

729 

1 

Raccoon 

330 

1,800 

190 

687 

212 

13 

3,232 

50 

Other  1/ 

21 

54 

10 

108 

54 

10 

259^ 

^  6 

Total 

2,273 

5,606 

619 

3,525 

964 

251 

13,240 

100 

Millions  of  dollars 


Coimercial  value 
to  trappers  and 

fur-fanners  15  55  6  30  15  2  123 


U  Includes  i5  species  yielding  less  than  100,000  pelts  each. 

Source:    E.  F.  Deems,  and  D-  Pursley  (eds.>.    North  American  furbearers:    their  toanageitient,  research,  and 
harvest  status  in  1976,    International  .  ssoc.  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  Univ.,  Maryland  Press,  College  ?ark. 
1978. 
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during  the  next  decade  or  so,  at  least  for  most  species.    However,  at  this  time 
there  is  a  particularly  sharp  dispute  over  the  status  of  existing  populations  of 
bobcats^  which  are  in  high  d^and  as  a  source  of  '^spotted  cat"  furs* 

Supply  of  Other  Small  Macunals  and  Upland  Game  Sirds 

This  group  Includes  hunted  upland  birds  and  small  mammals  other  than  fur- 
bearers.    About  40  million  rabbits  and  hares,  squirrels*  and  quails,  and  perhaps 
12  million  pheasants,  3  million  grouses^  and  1  million  partridges  are  harvested 
each  year*    The  small  game  species  attracting  more  than  a  million  hunters  each 
in  1975  were:  20/ 


As  the  numbers  of  hunters  have  increased  over  tiine»  greater  pressures  have 
been  placed  on  animal  populations.    A  measure  of  changes  in  this  pressure  is 
provided  by  the  ratios  of  numbers  of  animals  to  numbers  of  hunters.    Such  ratios 
for  small  mammals  and  upland  game  birds  are  presented  in  figure  4.4.    Any  ratio 
greater  than  1.0  represents  a  time  when  there  were  more  animals  per  hunter  than 
was  true  in  the  mld-1970^s»  which  is  the  base  period  for  these  data.  21/ 

For  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  pressures  on  populations  of  upland  game  birds 
have  increased  substantially  during  the  past  20  years.    By  contrast^  at  least 
in  the  Northeast,  North  Central^  and  Pacific  Cdast  regions^  there  has  been 
little  increase  in  pressures  on  small  mamm^^  ^copulations,  which  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  combination  of  actual  increases  in  \,.ose  populations  and  changes  in  the  way 
the  populations  are  estimated.    The  extraordinary  changes  in  pressures  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains  sections  reflect  the  fact  that  until  recently 
small  game  species  were  hunted  by  relatively  ^ew  recreationists. 


20/  1975  national  survey  of  hunting,  fishi.ng»  and  wildlife-associated 
recreation,  op.  cit. 

21/  Ratios  were  derived  from  data  provided  by  the  individual  States  on  num- 
bers of  hunters  and  numbers  of  animals  at  the  mid-point  of  each  decade.  Where 
statewide  population  estimates  were  not  available^  relative  changes  over  time 
were  aggregated  within  groups  of  States  on  the  basis  of  professional  judgments. 
All  data  are  included  in  the  assessment  data  base  cited  in  footnote  2. 


Spec ies 


Number  of  hunters 
(millions) 


Rabbit,  hare 

Squirrel 

Quail 

Pheasant 

Dove 

Uoodchuck,  ground  squirrel 

Ctw 

Grouse 


10.2 
8.6 
6.0 
5.9 
4.7 
3.1 
2.5 
2.3 
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Numbers  of  Small  Game  Mammals'  and  Upland  Game  Birds  Relative  to  Numbers  of 
Hunters  tn  the  Contiguous  United  States  by  Section.  Mid-1950's  through  Mid-1980*s 

Index  of  Small  Game  Mammals  per  Hunter  (70's  =  1.0) 

7              


qI    1    I     I  1111   III!   I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I   I    I    I    I   I    I    I  I 

SOs  6Cte  70$  80s  50$  GOs  70s  aOs  50s  60s  703  aOs  50$  60s  703  OOs  SOs  GOs  70s  80s  50s  GOs  70s  aOs  SOs  eOs  70s  aOs 

Nodh-  North  South-  South  Gml  Rocky  Pacific 

Mst  Central  Mtst  Conlnl  Plains  Mountains  CoasI 


Index  of  Upland  Game  Birds  per  Hunter  (Mtd70's  =  1.0) 


mill  till  I  I   I  1  1111  Mil  I   I  1   I  I  1   I  I 

50$  60s  rOftd0550s603  70s80350s60s70sdOs50sGOs  7Osd0s5O36Os7O3dO35Os6O37OsdOs5Os6Os  70s8Qs 
^No  daU  for  Pacific  Ooa9t  before  I970*s:  indexes  exceed  scale  for  Rocky  MouiHafns  and  Great  Plalna  before  I970's. 
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Figure  4.4 


Tablft  A.10,**PMccataM  dlatrlbutlott  of  daya  htmtlag  in  tha 
Dhltad  Stataa^  by  land  ownership   and  aajor 
activity^  1975 


Omcrshlp 

All 
hunting 

Big  gama 

hunting 

SmaU  gaM 
hunting 

Migratory  bird 
hunting  1/ 

?rlvatc 

67 

57 

71 

69 

Fedaral 

10 

17 

7 

8 

Stata 

10 

17 

7 

8 

Public*  unspaclfled 

8 

8 

9 

8 

Unknown 

5 

3 

6 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1/  Includca  ducks,  gaaae,  dovas,  woodcock,  raila,  coota,  and  gallinulaa. 
Sourca:    See  source  note  table  4.3. 
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Seventy*one  percent  of  all  small  game  hunting  occurs  on  private  lands 
(table  4.10).    These  lands  provide  most  hunting  opportunities  even  in  the  West, 
where  Federal  ownerships  are  most  extensive  (table  4.11), 

Supply  of  Large  Mammals  and  Tbrkeys 

This  discussion  includes  the  big  game  species  and,  for  convenience,  tur- 
keys.   By  far,  the  most  widely  hunted  big  game  species  in  the  United  States  is 
the  white*^tailed  deer.    Mule  deer,  turkey,  elk,  bear,  antelope,  moose,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  and  javelina  are  all  regionally  important  species.  The 
proportion  of  hunters  seeking  each  of  these  species  and  national  trends  in 
harvest  since  the  mid-19S0's  is  shown  in  table  4.12. 

With  a  few  exceptions^  these  data  show  increasing  harvests  over  time*  Both 
turkey  and  javelina  are  species  that  have  become  more  popular  as  game  recently. 
The  exceptions  to  these  increases  are  generally  those  species  that  have  rela- 
tively specialised  habitat  requirciaents  that  either  are  not  capable  of  sustainr 
ing  large  numbers  of  animals  or  that  are  particularly  sensitive  to  intrusions  by 
man. 

Changes  in  pressures  on  big  game  animal  populations  are  a)cpressed  by  ratios 
of  numbers  of  animals  to  numbers  of  hunters  in  figure  4.5.    Pressures  have 
increased  substantially  over  the  past  20  years  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  noteworthy  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  South  Central  and  Great  Plains 
sections.  State  wildlife  experts  expect  that  big  game  populations  will  increase 
at  least  as  fast  as  the  number  of  hunters  over  the  next  3  to  10  years.    In  some 
areas,  these  judgments  are  based  on  the  belief  that  animal  populations  will 
increase  substantially  as  the  result  of  management  and  protection  activities. 
(This  has  generally  been  true  in  the  past  for  white-tailed  deer  and  for  turkeys.) 
In  other  areas,  particularly  in  the  West,  this  result  is  based  on  expectations 
that  many  who  would  like  to  hunt  big  game  will  not  be  given  that  opportunity. 
Limits  on  the  numbers  of  licenses  sold  will  reduce  the  numbers  of  hunter- 
participants. 

While  two-thirds  of  all  hunting  takes  place  on  private  lands,  the  propor- 
tion for  big  game  hunting  is  somewhat  less  because  most  of  these  species  are 
found  in  relatively  remote  areas.    The  pattern  of  land  use  varies,  of  course,  by 
area  and  by  species  (table  4.13).    There  is  generally  much  greater  dependence  on 
private  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Supply  of  Waterfowl 

The  annual  harvest  of  ducks  has  fluctuated  between  4  and  16  million  birds 
in  the  last  20  years  because  of  changing  climatic  conditions  in  the  major  breed- 
ing grounds.    High  duck  harvests  in  the  late  1950' s  and  in  the  early  and  middle 
1970^3  followed  relatively  wet  years;  low  harvests  in  the  early  and  late  1960's 
and  late  1970's  followed  much  drier  conditions  in  the  prairie  pothole  region 
(fig.  4.6). 

Mallards,  pintails,  wood  ducks,  scaup,  and  teal  are  the  most  heavily  har- 
vested species.    The  distribution  of  harvests  by  species  in  the  early  1970* s  for 
each  flyvay  is  summarized  in  table  4.14.    Wintering  du^k  populations  were 
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Table  ^*\  \ , — Average  pcrcgQtages  of  days  of  small  hunting  for  selected 

aPeci^s  In  the  contiguous  States^  by  major  land  ownership 
and  the  land  ownership  with  major  potentiaj^for^ncreased 
hunting^  by  region^  mid-1970's 


Ownership 

Hunted 

Ownership  with 

species 

1/ 

major  potential 

National 

Other 

state 

Private 

for  increased  hunting 

Forest 

Federal 

Northeastern 

States 

Rabbits,  hares 

10 

65 

Private 

Squirrels 

15 

75 

Pr  ivate 

Quail 

2/ 

2/ 

35 

60 

State,  Private 

Pheasant 

10 

80 

Private 

Forest  grouse 

10 

15 

70 

Private 

Doves 

20 

75 

Private^  State 

Woodcock 

20 

70 

Private 

itortn  Lent  rax 

. 

States 

! 

Rabbits,  hares 

20 

70 

Private 

Squirrels 

35 

55 

Private 

Quail 

2/ 

2/ 

10 

85 

Private 

Pheasant 

2/ 

2/ 

15 

85 

Private 

Forest  grouse 

15 

2/ 

20 

65 

All 

Woodcock 

10 

10 

20 

60 

All 

Southeastern 

1 

States 

Rabbits,  hares 

10 

i 

20 

60 

Private 

Squirrels 

20 

10 

15 

55 

Private 

Quail 

15 

i  10 

15 

60 

Private 

Pheasant 

2/ 

;  2/ 

10 

90 

Private 

Forest  grouse 

^0 

I  10 

20 

30 

National  Forest 

Doves 

10 

10 

15 

65 

Private 

Woodcock 

20 

10 

20 

50 

All 

1  o 
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Table  4. XI* -'-Average  p<*rceiita&es  of  days  of  small  game  huntlnR  for  selected 
specl&s  Id  the  contiguous  States,  by  major  land  ownership 
and  the  land  ovnershlp  ^Ith  major  potential  for  Increased 
huntlnR*  by  region^  mld-1970'8 — continued 


Ownership 

Hunted 

Ownership  with 

species 

1/ 

major  potential 

National 

Qther 

Private 

for  Increased  hunting 

Forest 

*  cue  tax 

 — 

South  Central 

States 

Rabbits^  bares 

10 

10 

10 

70 

Private 

Squirrels 

15 

10 

15 

60 

All 

Quail 

10 

10 

10 

70 

Pr Ivate 

Forest  grouse 

40 

2/ 

20 

40 

National  Forest 

Doves 

10 

10 

10 

70 

Pr Ivate 

Woodcock 

15 

10 

10 

65 

All 

Great  Plains 

Rabbit,  hare 

10 

10 

10 

70 

Private^  Other  Federal 

Squirrels 

10 

2/ 

5 

85 

Private 

Quail 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

95 

All 

Pheasant 

2/ 

2/ 

10 

90 

Private 

Prairie  grouse 

15 

10 

10 

65 

Pr Ivate 

Doves 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

95 

Pr Ivate 

Rocky  Mountain 

States 

Rabbit*  hare 

40 

25 

10 

25 

All 

Squirrels 

40 

5 

15 

40 

tfatlonal  Forest 

Quail 

10 

30 

5 

55 

Private 

Pheasant 

2/ 

5 

15 

80 

Private 

Forest  grouse 

75 

15 

2/ 

iO 

(National  Forest 

Prairie  grouse 

10 

50 

5 

35 

Other  Federal 

Doves 

5 

25 

10 

60 

All 
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Table  4.11  • — Average  percentages  of  days  of  small  ftame  hunting  for  selected 
species  In  the  contl&^aous  States^  by  major  land  ownership 
and  the  land  ownership  with  major  potential  for  Increased 
hunting^  by  region^  mld-197Q*s — cont Inued 


Hunted 
species 

Ownership 

Omershlp  with 
major  potential 
for  increased  hunting 

National 
Forest 

Other 
Federal 

1/ 

State 

Private 

Pacific  Coast 

States 

Rabbit,  hare 

40 

25 

5 

30 

Private 

Quail 

10 

20 

10 

60 

All 

Pheasant 

21 

21 

5 

95 

Private 

Forest  grouse 

50 

5 

20 

25 

National  Forest 

prairie  grouse 

21 

30 

10 

60 

Limited  to  none 

Doves 

20 

10 

10 

60 

Limited  to  none 

1^/  Includes  some  local  government  lands. 
2/  Less  than  3  percent. 

Source:    Data  derived  from  Information  supplied  by  individual  states. 
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Numbttrs  of  Btg  Game  Animals  in  Populations  Relative  to  Numbers  of  Hunters 
In  the  Contiguous  United  States  by  Section,  Mid-1950*s  through  Mid-19B0*s 


tndex  of  Animals  in  Population  per  Hunter  (Mid-1970*s  s  1.0) 
3          
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Figure  4.5 
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'abit  ^,  P  ,-'TfDdit  la  bwvit»  of  ^finclPil  btl  A*—  #i»<i#*  #nd  proportion  of  bii  Aone  hwnttf* 
putiuH^  *0»ci««  tn  t>^o  Unltod  Statt*  In 


Ptopottioo 

Spcclii 

Ftliiclp«l  tuift 

lnd«i  of  barvaat  (mld-70**  ■  lOO) 

■Id- 1970*  a 

■ld*50*a 

■ld-60'a 

■Id- 70*  a 

J 

Opctfr  wilt  t  #~t A 1 1  td 

«nd  ptiit|«« 

>0 

loa 

I» 740^000 

1 

Biilft 

foothills  to  Okscad*  HotuttAtna 

210 

100 

100 

285^400 

t>r«t»  black-»ll«d 

Far«i»t  ft«  Ca«cwli  Hauntalu  w*«t; 
<ounl  AUalt*  {Sltlca  bl*ck-t«ll«d) 

225 

270 

100 

»l »aoD 

Tutl(*y 

SoMthtaMMn  mA  Sovthtm  d*clduou« 

(ftio  CtAhl«>J  MBBtam  MQuoCaiiH  of 
Colorado*  AtliOH»  and  New  Mciltn 
{Htttlan^a) 

35 

60 

lOa 

167,200  5/ 

prlat  pottlmta  of  Rock^  Mouiitaloa 
(f^ky  Houatatn  oik)  «4d  CiK«di  aod 
CoAotil  }(Dtfntalu  (ltoo«*valt  alk> 

65 

85 

lOa 

9«,eoo 

#tlttlv  And  hCAUh 

AluU  (»rtitly  b«at>;  «outal  tttM 
of  Alaiica  lotMta  (btowik  b«it)  , 

95 

100 

750  y/ 

lsolat«d  block*  of  coolFatoai  and 
docUuHu  format  land 

110 

140 

100 

I6»M>0 

2 

Optn  ftasalwdt  ftoa  Tcua  to  Canada 

60 

75 

loa 

81^900 

1 

Riparian  and  Matland  habitat*  Ptoduc* 
loft  batdwood*  Ift  AU«tta»  Jdiilw» 
UyoKlne^  MoatMU»  ^t*K  Hlnnatota, 
and  Main* 

35 

AO 
70 

lOa 

100 

10^000  V 
2,ioa  4/ 

1/ 

ll(tni>tn  «h«ip 

Ht^h  iBoutttafn  tan^a  in  Alaska  {Di«ll 
BbMp)»  HOtttton  Rockiaa  (Rocky 
Notmtala  ah«np»  and  th*  SoothMat 
(daaatt  ahaap) 

50 

m 

100 

100 
100 

1^000  yf 

400  4/ 

1/ 

Mountain  i^oJt 

Abov*  tiabatlln*  In  Southattt  Alatfc«» 
Watbln^ton^  Idaho  *wl  Honta«a»  aad 
To  lor  ado 

«0 

so 

165 

100 
100 

80a  3/ 
600  4/ 

if 

i^outhwaitatn  datatt  ihrub  and 
adiacoat  habltata 

70 

65 

100 

9^800 

1/  Lea*  than  I  percent. 

If  Not  tapotteO, 

3/  Harvttt  in  ^laAka- 

4/  Harveit  in  continuous  Vnltad  <;tatai, 

$/  About  thtrc-'iuattarjt  vata  aasttrn  turktyip 

Sources:    MAtvait  Inlorutlon  darlvtd  ftoa  U'S*  Dcpartwnt  of  th*  Intarlor*  Flah  and  Ulldllfa  Sttvica,    ■**  Invantory, 
Uaahlnltcofl.^  O.C,^  Unnul  rapotta)  I95O-H70,  and  fron  Notional  Rifla  A*«oclatlDn  of  taarlca^  Hto  buntlnt  annual, 
Vnahlnston^  D,C,»  (annual  Publlcotlona)  1970-1977*.    (nfornatlon  on  hvntara  datlvad  ftoa  U,S,  DopattMnt  of  th*  Interior,  Flah  and 
Ulldllla  Satvica,    l»7S  national  *urvay  of  huatlnft,  Cl>blnt.  and  wtldllFa  aaaoclatad  tacraatljffi,    (Including  unpubllihad 
supporting  4tatUtlc4l  data,>   Vaahlniton^  E>X, 
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Duck  Harvests  by  Major  Flyways,  1955-1975 

Mi).  Ducks  Harvested 


1955  1960  1965  1970 


Figure  4.6 
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distributed  among  flyways  in  roughly  the  same  proportions.  The  most  heavily 
hunted  species  are; 


Average  breeding 

Apparent  population 

population 

trend  from  the 

1955-1976 

mid-l950's  to  the 

Trend  since 

Species 

(millions) 

early  I970*s 

then 

Mallard 

8.8 

Down 

Steady 

Green-winged  teal 

7.2 

Down 

Up 

Greater  and  lesser 

6.7 

Up 

Up 

scaup 

Pintail 

6.2 

Down 

Up 

American  wigeon 

3.1 

Down 

Down 

Northern  shoveler 

1.9 

Down 

Steady 

Gadwall 

I. A 

Up 

Down 

Redhead 

.7 

Up 

Up 

Canvas back 

.6 

Up 

Steady 

The  harvest  of  geese  has  not  ^hibited  the  radical  fluctuations  that  have 
characterized  the  duck  harvest,  primarily  because  breeding  habitat  conditions  in 
the  northern  forested  and  Arctic  tundra  regions  of  Canada  and  Alaska  are  more 
stable.    The  harvest  of  geese  has  increased  in  the  United  States  since  the  mid-* 
i950's  and,  in  the  first  half  of  the  1970^s,  averaged  about  1,600,000  birds  per 
year.    Canada  geese  have  been  most  important,  followed  by  snow  and  white-fronted 
geese. 

Populations  of  the  only  swan  species  hunted  in  the  United  States,  the 
whistling  swan,  increased  from  8UO0O  in  1967  to  157,000  in  1976.    About  1,000 
have  been  harvested  each  year  since  1971.    Trumpeter  swans,  which  are  found  in 
western  Montana,  northeastern  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Alaska,  and  Canada,  are 
estimated  to  number  about  6^000. 

In  every  section  of  the  country,  more  waterfowl  are  harvested  on  private 
lands  than  on  any  other  ownership.    Federal  lands  ate  most  Important  in  the 
interior  West,  but  they  contribute  only  a  fourth  of  the  total  harvest  in  any 
section.    State  lands  are  most  important  in  the  Northeast  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Supply  of  Nongama  Wildlife 

For  the  great  majority  of  wildlife  species  that  are  of  particular  interest 
to  "nonconsuming"  recreationists,  there  is  little  anpirical  evidence  of  changes 
in  population  levels.    Trends  have  been  evaluated  systematically  only  for  bird 
populations.    Variations  in  the  numbers  of  birds  in  North  America  have  been 
derived  from  breeding  population  studies,  autumn  migration  counts,  and  winter 
population  counts. 

Preliminary  analyses  indicate  that  most  nongame  bird  species  associated 
with  forest  habitats  have  had  relatively  stable  populations  during  the  past 
decade  when  viewed  on  a  continent-wide  basis,  although  there  have  been  signi- 
ficant changes  in  the  populations  of  particular  species  (table  4.15).    Most  of 
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Table  4»13» — Average  percentages  of  days  of  big  game  hunting  for  selected 
socles  in  the  contiguous  States^  by  roajor  land  owoershlp 
and  the  land  ownershlgLvlth  major  potential  for  Increased 
hunting^  by  region^  n>ld*197Q*s 


1 

Hunted 

Ownership 

Ownership  with 
major  potential 
for  increased  hunting 

species 

National 
Forest 

Other 
Federal 

1/ 

State 

Private 

Northeastern 

States 

Deer 

5 

5 

20 

70 

Private 

Turkey 

25 

2/ 

15 

60 

Private 

Bear 

25 

5 

15 

55 

Llmiced  CO  none 

North  Central 

States 

Deer 

15 

5 

20 

60 

Private J  State 

Turkey 

30 

2/ 

25 

45 

National  Forestj  State 

&ear 

45 

5 

25 

25 

National  Forest 

States 

: 

Deer 

30 

15 

20 

35 

:  All 

Turkey 

30 

(  13 

25 

30 

i  All 

&ear 

60 

\  y 

40 

;  Limited  to  none 

South  Central 

States 

Deer 

20 

15 

15 

50 

All 

Turkey 

30 

15 

20 

35 

All 

&ear 

40 

y 

10 

\ 

50 

i  Limited  to  none 

Oreat  Plains 

1 

1 

Deer 

5 

5 

i  2/ 

90 

\  Private 

Turkey 

25 

5 

10 

60 

'  Private 

Antelope 

10 

2/ 

5 

85 

<  All 

I 


Table  4*13* — Average  percentages  of  days  of  big  game  hunting  for  selected 
specieg  in  the  contiguous  States,  by  major  land  ownership 
and  the  land  ownership  with  major  potential  for  Increased 
hunting^  by  region.  mid*-1970's*— cont Inued 


Hunted 
species 

Ownership 

Ownership  with 
major  potential 

^tiT  iilcr^Afi^rl  htiflt  t  ng 

Forest 

Federal 

State 

rr  XV ace 

Kocky  Mountain 

States 

Deer 

UQ 

20 

10 

30 

All 

Turkey 

AO 

15 

10 

35 

National  Forest 

Bear 

60 

20 

5 

15 

National  Forest 

Antelope 

10 

45 

10 

35 

Other  Federal 

Elk 

80 

5 

5 

10 

National  Forest 

Moose 

70 

5 

15 

National  Forest 

Pacific  Coast 

States 

Deer 

UQ 

15 

5 

40 

National  Forest 

Turkey 

20 

21 

10 

65 

All 

Bear 

60 

15 

5 

20 

National  Forest 

Antelope 

70 

10 

20 

Other  Federal,  State 

Elk 

60 

1 

5 

15 

20 

National  Forest 

^/  Includes  local  government  lands» 
^/  Less  than  3  percent^ 

Source:    Data  derived  from  information  supplied  by  individual  States. 
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Or: 


Table  4»14  » — Average  distribution  of  duck  harvest  within 
flyvays  In  the  United  States^  1970-1977,  by 
spec les 


(Percent) 


Flyway 

f  CIC  X£  XC 

uencrai 

n xssxss  xppx 

AL  XottL  XC 

38 

39 

^X 

Pintail 

25 

7 

3 

2 

T.J J*. A  J  jH^^^lf- 

WOOQ  QUCK 

u 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1  1 

X  X 

1  ft 

XQ 

American  widgeon 

16 

11 

6 

4 

4 

All  teal 

14 

16 

21 

18 

12 

1/ 

2 

Gadwall 

1 

3 

9 

5 

1 

Shoveler 

5 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Canvas back 

1/ 

1 

1/ 

1/ 

1 

All  scaup 

5 

1 

3~ 

6 

8 

Ring-necked  duck 

1/ 

1 

1 

5 

7 

Redhead 

1/ 

1 

2 

1 

1/ 

Goldeneye 

2 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

1 

Others 

4 

5 

9 

4 

11 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

U    Less  than  1  percent* 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  unpublished  file  of  office  of  migratory  bird  management, 
Washington,  D.C.  1978. 
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theae  changea  appear  to  te  related  to  changeo  in  forest  stocking  levels.  Host 
notably^  a  ntmber  of  eaatem  apeciea  asaociated  with  imstocked  forest  stands 
have  suffered  significant  population  declines.  Coapetisating  increaaes  in  popu- 
lations of  species  typical  of  stocked  foreat  stands  in  the  same  areas  is  sug- 
gested by  available  data»  but  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to  permit  firm 
conclusions .  22/ 

Raptorial  birds»  often  regarded  as  the  moat  sensitive  indicators  of  envir- 
onmental change^  have  been  monitored  by  autumn  migration  counts^  or  '*havk 
vatchea/*  and  by  winter  population  counts,  or  "Christmas  bird  counts."  Reptor 
population  trends  were  examined  for  12  species  for  the  period  1967-74  to  see 
whether  changes  could  be  correlated  with  decreases  tn  the  use  of  organochlorlne 
pesticides  and  increased  protection  of  the  birds.    The  findings  Include  statis- 
tically significant  decreases  in  the  red -shouldered  havk  and  increases  in  the 
sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  havk.    Lesser  decreases  (not  statistically  sign!*- 
ficant)  «ere  found  tn  populations  of  the  Barris  hawk»  northern  harrier^  and  the 
peregrine  falcon^  and  lesser  Increases  were  found  in  goshavk^  kestrel^  and  great 
homed  owl  populations.  23^/ 

In  a  separate  effort^  average  population  levels  of  17  raptorial  species  in 
the  period  1948-1966  were  compared  to  average  levels  In  1967-74.    Five  species 
had  greater  populations  In  the  more  recent  period^  five  had  lower  levels^  and 
seven  had  no  significant  change. 

Supplies  Related  to  Ecological  Perceptions 

Ecological  demands  are  largely  focused  on  insuring  the  preservation  of 
Individual  species  and  of  entire  communities  of  species.    The  Bndangered  Species 
Act  addressed  the  first  concern.    The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  addressed 
the  second  concern  by  emphasizing  that  the  management  of  entire  ecosystems^ 
including  communities  of  wild  fauna  rather  than  species-by-species  management^ 
offers  the  best  chance  to  realize  the  full  continuum  of  wildlife  values.  24/ 


22/    Capen»  D.  E.»  and  s.       Ahlefeld.    Habitat  associations  and  population 
trends  of  nongame  birds  in  forest  ecosystems.    School  of  Natural  Resources^ 
Univ.  Vermont,  Burlington^    Progress  report  (mimeo).  1979. 

Cooper^  R.  J.^  and  D.  E.  Capen.  The  1979  RPA  national  assessment  of 
wildlife  and  fish:  nongame  birds.  School  of  Natural  Resources^  Univ.  Vermont. 
Burlington.    Pinal  report  (mimeo).    61  p.  1978. 

Robblns^  C.  S.,  and  A.  J.  Erskine.    Population  trends  in  nongame  birds 
in  North  America.    In  Trans.  He).  Amer.  Wildl.  and  Nat.  Res.  Conf.  40:288-293. 
1975. 

23/    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior^  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Bnvironmen* 
tal  Assessment:    proposed  falconry  regulations.    Washington^  D.C.«  61  p.  1976. 

24/    This  has  been  generalized  to  say  that  management  activities  should 
lead  to  maximizing  the  total  complex  of  values  of  an  ecosystem,  that  future 
management  options  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  risk  of  long-term  adverse 
effects  should  be  minimized  by  explicitly  making  allowances  to  compensate  for 
Incomplete  knowledge  for  Imperfect  decisions^  and  for  Imperfect  liq»lementation 
of  decisions.    Holt»  S.  J. »  and  L.  M.  Talbot.    New  principles  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  wild  living  resources.    Wildlife  Monograph  59»  Wildlife  Society.    33  p. 
1978. 
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Table  4* IS  —  ft&lAtivg  poDUlatican  trends  of  selected  noiwfttne  birds  on  forest  landg,  bv 
siygcleg  and  section  of  the  contig<K)us  states*  1966  -  1977  17 


o 

0» 


Contiguous 

Nortn-* 

wortn 

South^ 

South 

HOCKy  Htn.. 

Pacific 

Species 

States 

east 

Central 

east 

i0entral 

Great  PI al ns  ^ 

,  Coast 

inaigo  vunciti9 

1 1 1 

0 

1 1 1 

1  1 1 

++ 

y 

Hotnea  i&rk 

++ 

0 

0 

++ 

Aftd*eyed  vireo 

++ 

1  1  1 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 

Sawmah  sparrow 

++ 

0 

1  1  1 

0 

y 

A 

0 

A 

u 

norvJiem  paruia 

+ 

0 

0 

A 

0 

u 

y 

y 

^ucteci  uuttouse 

u 

1  1  1 

A 

u 

A 

u 

A 

u 

y 

Pine  %aurbler 

0 

++ 

+++ 

0 

0 

y 

y 

wad'  L  X      vx  reo 

A 

U 

U 

n 

A 

Pileated  woodpecker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

++ 

2/ 

Black  and  white  warbler 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2/ 

Eastern  wood  pewee 

0 

0 

0 

++ 

0 

Eastern  kingbird 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

Loggerhead  shrike 

0 

2/ 

0 

0 

0 

Eastern  meadow  lark 

+ 

0 

y 
++ 

Chipping  sparrow 

0 

+++ 

0 

Grasshof^r  sparrow 

0 

0 

2/ 

Dickcissel 

2/ 

Vesper  sparrow 

2/ 

y 

0 

0 

Brown  thrasher 

0 

0 

0 

2/ 
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X/   &try  of  zero  n»eans  no  significant  trend.    Ditry  of  plus  sign  (minus  sign)  laeans  significant  Increase 
(decrease)  in  population,    increase  in  number  of  signs  indicates  stronger  evidence.    See  source  for  statistical 
meaning. 

2/   NO  data,  or  species  Is  not  resident  in  section. 

Source:    D.  £.  Capen  and  S.  P.  Ahlefeld.    Habitat  associations  and  populations  trends  of  nongame  birds  in 
forest  ecosystems.    School  of  Natural  Resources.    tAniverslty  of  Vermont.    Burlington.    Study  progress  report 
(mimeo.)  1979. 


In  the  harsh  and  fragile  Alaskan  environment,  traditional  hunting  methods  had  a 
limited  Inipact  upon  wildlife  populations,  and  man  and  nature  coexisted  In  har- 
monious Interdependence*    Today,  however,  throughout  the  Nation,  modem  tech- 
nology and  the  encroachnent  of  Industrial        tipon  the  environment  have  greatly 
increased  pressures  upon  wildlife  populations*    Difficult  social  choices  Ate 
frequently  required  to  establish  new  balances  between  man  and  nature*  (Photo 
reproduced  from  painting  courtesty  Alaska  Historical  Library,  Lomen  Brothers 
Collection*) 
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Thd  only  available  direct  measure  of  the  degree  to  vhich  ecological  demands 
are  being  aet  is  the  success  (or  lack  of  success)  in  preventing  the  extinction 
of  individual  species. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  historical  rate  of  species  extinction  in  the 
United  States  has  paralleled  the  rate  of  population  growth.  2^/    Fossil  evidence 
Indicates  that  in  prehuman  times  manoal  and  bird  species  becaoie  extinct  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  century.    Th<^  rate  of  extinction  apparently  had  accelerated  to 
about  ISO  species  per  century  by  the  I600*s.    Eighty^five  species  and  subspecies 
of  vertebrate  animals  are  known  to  have  been  extinguished  since  1900.    There  is 
general  agreement  that  extinctions  are  likely  to  continue  to  accelerate  in  the 
absence  of  intense  (and  expensive)  corrective  actions.  26/ 

Because  the  present  process  of  defining  and  listing  species  as  endanger^ 
or  threatened  is  quite  new,  the  benchmark  for  measuring  success  in  preventing 
extinction  is  not  firm.    Efforts  are  at  an  early  state  of  development.  For 
endangered  species,  most  available  resources  are  still  being  devoted  to  deter- 
mining exactly  where  they  are  found,  their  habitat  requirements,  the  potential 
extent  of  their  range^  and  strategies  for  their  rehabilitation.    Since  the  first 
official  Federal  listing  of  endangered  species  was  made,  fewer  than  10  species 
have  been  delisted  because  their  numbers  have  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
are  no  longer  endangered. 

Many  endangered  and  threatened  species  are  geographic  isolates,  the  most 
obvious  being  those  endemic  to  oceanic  islands.  Some  species  never  were  abun- 
dant but  developed  in  severely  restricted  habitats.  The  ^'islands'*  of  suitable 
habitats  that  support  other  rare  species  are  remnants  of  vegetation  types  that 
were  once  much  more  extensive.  A  continual  subdividing  or  shrinking  of  blocks 
of  similar  vegetation  is  one  explanation  of  the  decline  of  carnivorous  birds 
and  mammals. 

The  remaining  endangered  species  have  suffered  from  a  variety  of  ills,  in- 
cluding exposure  to  chemicals  at  concentrations  greater  than  could  be  tolerated. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  and  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  Islands, 
the  introduction  of  competing  escotic  species  and  of  predators  has  had  devastat- 
ing Impacts  on  native  fauna. 

Implications  of  Not  Meeting  Demands  on  Wildlife  and  Fish  Resources 

It  seems  clear  that  many  demands  on  wildlife  and  fish  resources  are  likely 
to  increase  fairly  rapidly  in  the  decades  ahead.    While  the  ability  to  predict 
future  supplies  of  these  resources  is  limited,  continuing  losses  and  degradation 
of  habitats  suggest  that  even  maintaining  some  present  population  levels  will 
be  difficult.    To  the  extent  that  demands  for  wildlife  and  fish  are  not  met. 


25/  OpIer,  P.  A.    The  parade  of  passing  speciesi  a  survey  of  extinctions  in 
the  U.S.    The  Science  Teacher  44CI):14.  1977. 

26/  Fawcett,  C.  W.    Vanishing  wildlife  and  federal  protective  efforts. 
Ecology  Uw  Quarterly  1(3)  :520-560.  1971. 
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th^r«  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  potential  values  that  might  have  been  realized 
from  these  reaourcea.    The  major  kinds  of  direct  and  derived  values  associated 
with  these  resources  are  summarized  in  table  4.16. 

Pacific  aalmon  currently  are  the  baais  for  the  employment  of  both  commer- 
cial fishermen  and  eniployees  in  shore-abased  fish  processing  plants.    Any  reduc- 
tion in  current  harvests  would  lead  to  losses  in  these  jobs  and  to  locally 
severe  economic  consequences  in  fishing  communitiea  In  Alaska  and  the  Northwest. 
Steadily  increasing  market  prices  for  salmon  products  suggest  that  increases  in 
salmon  populations  would  result  in  income  and  employment  above  current  levels. 

Trapping  most  commonly  provides  supplcmencal  income  to  rural  reaidents.  A 
reduction  in  the  opportunity  to  harvest  furbearers  would  result  in  losses  of 
some  income  to  many  individuals  across  the  Nation. 


Current  projections  suggest  that  substantial  increaaes  in  opportunities  to 
hunt  and  fish  will  be  necessary  to  meet  future  recreational  demands.  To  the 
extent  additional  opportunities  are  not  available^  conditions  will  be  more 
crowded  and  success  ratioa  will  be  lower.    In  addition^  some  vho  would  have 
participated  will  not  have  that  opportunity.    This  is  already  true  for  hunters 
of  some  big  game  apecies  which  are  available  In  such  limited  numbers  that  only 
the  winnera  of  special  lotteries  can  hunt  them. 

The  current  numbers  of  hunters  and  sport  anglers  and  their  expenditures 
indicate  that  such  recreation  is  valuable  to  the  participanta.    Evidence  that 
recreationists  are  willing  to  spend  more  for  some  kinds  of  activities  than 
others  provides  a  basis  for  a  rough  ranking  of  the  values  of  these  activities 
to  the  recreationists.    The  following  data  arc  estimates  of  the  national  aver-^ 
age  values  to  recreationists  of  one  day  of  fishing  or  hunting  on  forest  and 
range  lands:  27/ 


Type  of  hunting  or  Range  of  willingness  to 

fishing  opportunity  pay  for  I  recreation  day 

Fishing: 

General  warmwater  $  3.00  *  5.60 

Trout  5.25  *  8.60 

Salmon  12.00  *  20.00 

Steelhead  13.50  *  24.00 


Hunting: 

Small  game  mammals  5.50  -  9.00 

Upland  game  birds  7.00  -  9.00 

Waterfowl  7.50  *  10.50 

Big  game  mammals  7*50  *  13.50 


27/  Brown»  E.G.    Propoaed  1980  RPA  program  values  for  wildlife  and  fish. 
In    Work  Group  Reports  for  1980  KFA  Values  (draft  report).    U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture^  Forest  Service.    Washington^  D.C.    P*  136159.    1978.    Whether  the 
low  or  high  end  of  each  range  Ib  appropriate  for  a  particular  area  depends  on 
the  recreationist's  expectation  of  succeas^  whether  the  particular  animals^'are 
run*of *the^ill  or  exceptional^  the  typea  of  facilities  available  to  the  recrea-^ 
tionist^  and  the  esthetic  quality  of  the  area. 
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Table  4-16*  — Ka.lor  values  associated  with  vildliEe  and  fish  occuring  on  forest  and  rangeland 


K> 
K> 


2S: 
ERiC 


Category  of  values 

Hajor  conponents 

Direct  values 

Derived  values 

Market  products 

Marketed  salmon  products 

Income*  employment  of 
fishermen 

Income,  employment  In  dependent 
fish  processing  and  marketing 
industry. 

Marketed  fur  products 

Income  of  trappers 

Incomet  employment  in  dependent 
fur  processing  and  marketing 
industry. 

Contributions  to  national 
balance  of  payments. 

Nonmarketed  wildlife  and 
fish  consumed  as  £ood 

Dollar*equivalent  income 
supplements  of  subsistence 
users  (major)  and  of  sport 
hunters  and  anglers  <less) 

Social  experiences 

Recreational  experiences 
Cultural  experiences 

Contributions  to  physical  and 
mental  health 

Preservation  of  dependent 
cultures  and  means  of  self* 
Identification 

Income,  employment  in  dependent 
recreation  indust ry* 

Funds  to  support  State  wildlife 
and  fish  management  programs* 

Ecological  perceptions 

Perceptions  that  species 
and  communities  of 
species  should  be 
preserved 

Preservation  of  national 
heritage,  gene  pools, 
opportunities  for  study 
and  understanding 

[ 

Natural  control  of  economic  pests 

Benchmark  for  measuring  conditions 
where  resources  are  not  preserved. 

\ 

This  ranking  suggests  that,  on  the  sverage,  the  loss  of  a  given  number  of 
recr«at ion-days  of  aalmon  or  steelhead  fishing  or  big  game  hunting  would  repre-^ 
sent  a  larger  loss  to  participants  than  would  a  loss  of  the  same  number  of  op- 
portunities for  warmwater  fishing  or  small  game  hunting.    This  seems  reasonable 
because  (1)  that  loas  would  represent  a  larger  share  of  all  opportunities  of 
the  more  highly  valued  activities,  and  (2)  there  are  generally  perceived  to  be 
fever  opportunities  to  substitute  other  '^equivalents  experiences  for  those  that 
are  most  highly  vslued.  28/ 

A  second-order  consequence  of  not  meeting  demands  for  recreational  oppor- 
tunities would  be  s  slowing  In  the  growth  of  income  to  the  supporting  recreation 
industries  (although  other  firms  might  benefit  as  substitute  activitiea  become 
more  popular).    Many  rural  coraiunities  depend  substantially  on  the  expenditures 
of  hunters  and  anglers,  and  the  manufacture  of  sport  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment is  of  national  economic  slgnif icsnce.    The  1975  national  survey  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  eatlmated  that  sport  Injntera  and  anglers  spent  more  than 
$15  billion  annually  in  the  United  States.  29/ 

Because  most  money  available  to  State  agencies  concerned  with  fish  and 
wildlife  is  derived  from  sportsmen,  a  reduction  In  hunting  and  fishing  partici- 
pation could  reduce  or  slow  the  growth  in  State  funds  available  for  fish  snd 


28/  There  is  evidence,  for  example,  that  waterfowl  hunters  have  been  turn- 
ing to  hunting  woodcock  in  the  Northeast.  Art  man,       W.    The  ststus  of  American 
woodcock  1975.    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.  1975 

For  more  graersl  discussions  concerning  substitutability  among  outdoor 
recreation  activities  see: 

Hendee,  J.  C,  end  R.  J.  Burdge*    The  substitutability  concept:  Impli- 
cations for  recreation  research  and  management,       Leisure  Research.  6:157*162. 
1974. 

Krieger,  H.  H.  What's  wrong  with  plastic  trees?    Science  179:446-^455. 

1973. 

For  discussions  concerning  the  determinants  of  satisfaction  in  hunting 
and  fishing  see: 

Potter,  D.  R.,       C.  Hendee,  and  R.  N.  Clark.    Hunting  satisfaction: 
game,  pins,  or  nature?    In  Trans.  N6.  tear.  Wildl.  and  Nat.  Res.  Conf. 
38:220-229.  1973. 

Stsnkey,  G.  H.,  R.       Luces,  and  R*  H.  Ream.  Relationships  between  bunt 
Ing  success  and  satisfaction.    In    Ttans.  No.  Amer.  Wildl.  snd  Hat*  Res.  Conf. 
38:235-242.  1973. 

For  s  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  genersl  outdoor  recreation 
activities  to  physical  and  mental  health,  see  the  earlier  chapter  on  outdoor 
recreation* 

29/  The  actual  dollar  values  of  wildlife  or  f ish<-centered  recreational 
activities  have  been  found  to  sometimes  be  greater  than  the  dollsr  values  of 
commodities.    For  example^  an  Arizona  study  found  that  twice  as  many  dollara 
could  be  charged  for  sport  hunting  on  certain  Arizona  rangelands  as  for  csttle 
rsnchlng.    Martin,  W.  E.,  snd  R.  L.  Gunn*    Economic  vslue  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  general  rural  outdoor  recreation.    Wild.  Soc.  Bui.  6(l):3-7.  1976. 
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wildlife  activities.  _30/    For  example,  the  source  of  the  $135  million  available 
to  the  States  for  the  administration  of  Inland  sport  fisheries  and  wildlife 
resources  In  1971  Included: 


Source  of  funds 


Percent  of  total  Income 


Licenses : 


Hunting 
Fishing 


Consnerclal 


33 
29 
1 


Federal  aid: 

Excise  taxes  on  hunting  equipment 
Eicclse  taxes  on  fishing  equipment 
Other 


10 
5 
5 


Agency  lands.  Investments 


6 


State  taxes  and  miscellaneous 


11 


Ibtal 


100 


Wildlife-  and  fish-related  activities  have  social  and  cultural  Implica- 
tions, whether  those  activities  are  primarily  economic  or  recreational  In 
nature*    Wild  animals  provide  an  opportunity  for  comnerclal  fishermen  and  trap- 
pers to  maintain  a  particular  vay  of  life  and  contribute  to  the  lifestyles  of 
recreatlonlsts*    Where  these  resources  are  Important  for  ceremonial  or  religious 
purposes,  they  may  be  critical  to  the  continuing  existence  of  a  particular 
culture*  31/ 

The  extinction  of  species  diminishes  the  Nation's  natural  heritage  and  re- 
duces future  options  for  study  and,  perhaps,  breeding*    Losing  a  particular  com- 
ponent of  fauna  from  an  ecosystem  can  lead  to  economic  losses,  as  when  reductions 
in  the  populations  of  birds  that  eat  Insects  lead  to  buildups  of  Insect  popula- 
tions; these  Insects  then  must  sometimes  be  controlled  by  chemicals  or  the 
Introduction  of  predators*    And  a  reduction  in  the  variety  of  wildlife  In  a 
particular  area  probably  diminishes  the  satisfactions  of  many  recreatlonlsts* 

A  somewhat  similar  cost  Is  Incurred  when  animal  populations  are  out  of 
balance  with  the  way  man  chooses  to  use  lands*    Animals  cause  economic  losses  by 
destroying  agricultural  crops  and  livestock,  delaying  successful  regeneration, 
and  reducing  growth  rates  on  forest  lands*    It  Is  believed  that  the  value  of 


30/  Wildlife  Management  Institute*    National  survey  of  State  fish  wildlife 
funding*    Washington,  D*C*    40  p*  1973* 

31/  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  cultural  significance  of  salmon 
In  the  Nbrthvest,  see  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Resource  Economics,  Oregon 
State  University*    Soclo*economlcs  of  the  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  coho  and  chlnoolc  salmon  Industry*    Report  to  the  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council*    Corvallls,  Oregon*    Vols*  A  and  B*  1978* 
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agricultural  crops  lost  to  wildlife  exceeds  $100  million  per  year*  Rodents 
probably  cause  the  most  damage,  but  birds  and  mammals  also  are  locally  important 
causes  of  damage  to  particular  crops*    Losses  of  livestock  to  predators  were 
reported  at  about  $170  million  In  the  22  Western  States  In  1973,  Including  $80 
million  for  cattle  and  calves,  $53  million  for  sheep  and  lambs,  $32  million  for 
chickens  and  turkeys,  and  $5  million  for  pigs  and  hogs*    Coyotes,  bears,  foxes, 
lions,  raccoon,  and  skunks  all  contributed  to  these  losses.  32/ 

Problems  In  Improving  the  Status  of  Wildlife  and  Fish 

The  preceding  has  compared  trends  In  danands  and  supplies  and  broadly 
discussed  the  implications  of  any  future  Imbalances*    This  section  provides  an 
overview  of  the  factors  that  Inhibit  correcting  imbalances,  primarily  from  the 
perspective  of  the  forest  and  range  land  manager. 

The  major  problems  facing  managers  have  been  ranked  by  importance  for  each 
part  of  the  Nation  by  Forest  Service  wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists,  who  are 
charged  with  very  broad  land  and  water  management  responsibilities  for  the 
National  Forest  System*    These  problems,  listed  in  order  of  overall  national 
importance,  are  presented  in  table  4*17. 

Greatest  concern  was  shown  for  the  broad  category  of  conversions  of  forest 
and  range  vegetative  types  by  man*    Such  conversions  alter  faunal  communities 
radically*    More  specifically,  the  continuing  loss  and  degradation  of  wetlands 
and  riparian  zones  and  of  old*growth  components  of  forests  pose  significant 
problems  in  discharging  Federal  land  management  responsibilities*  Second-rank 
concerns  of  these  biologists  include  the  impacts  on  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
habitats  of  urban  and  energy  developments,  decreasing  water  quality  (in  spite  of 
recent  legislation),  and  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  variety  of  habitat 
conditions  necessary  to  support  a  wide  variety  of  animal  species* 

When  considering  particular  species  in  particular  geographic  areas,  other 
problems  are  seen  as  most  critical*    Illegal  harvesting  of  black  bears,  mink, 
panthers,  turtles,  and  white-tailed  deer  in  the  South,  over- harvesting  of  sal- 
mon in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  competition  by  e^cotics  in  Hawaii,  and  withdrawals 
of  water  in  the  Rockies  and  on  the  West  Coast  are  all  regionally  significant 
problems  for  some  wildlife  and  fish  species* 

Modifications  of  Terrestrial  Ecosystems 

The  major  broad  problem  in  maintaining  or  enhancing  socially  desirable 
animal  populations  and  communities  of  animals  has  been  the  conversion  of  forest 


32/  t;*S*  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  National 
Animal  Damage  Control  Program:  environmental  statement  (preliminary  draft)* 
Washington,  D.C.  1978* 

U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  EconOTiic  Research  Service*    Sheep  and 
lamb  losses  to  predators  and  other  causes  in  the  western  United  States. 
Agriculture  Economic  Report  369.    Washington,  D*C.    41  p.  1977* 
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TjbU      1 7.— Rt Utlve  inpoTtartCe  of  Problens  faced  by  mgafceTs  of  wildlife  and  fish  associated  with  foT^sT  and 
Tjrifieidftds  in  the  United  ^tJttfg.  by  T^ftloo,  at-J.ydfiaj  by_E^Ttf^L5tfTvKe  wildlife  and  fisherlef 
bioWtstA  1/ 


TvPe  i>f  problen 


Koriheast  * 


Lonvetbion  of  vt^ltetJC tvc 
tyPes  by  nun 

Lt^A^  of  wee  lands  and 
T ipar tan  ron^^i 

Losi  <'(  sP*ciaUT«d  hJblcan^ 
«i>P*cially  old  gTowcht,  *oag^ 

Broad  discurbanc**  (t™ 
urban  developnenc 

Broad  dltfturbances  from 
en<r*ty  devel<>P»ent 

Restrli^c  ions  on  ^t^J^^m^nc  in 
sp«c ial-'Dbe  JT*as 

LdCk  of  hdblcat  diversitv 

Decerinracing  wactjt  qgalitV 

Inad^^uac*  vacer  quantity 
Inadequate  distribuctoo 

Fragnentac ion  of  habicats 

Loss  of  habicaC)^  through 
natural  Plane  succession 

Indus  trUl  and  ainin^ 
pot lut  ion 

Inadet^uate  harvest  regulation 

Competition  of  nonnjcive 
jtpecles 

Poor  health  of  animal  pujHiJa* 
c ion  (Parasites*  diseases) 


1.2  J/ 

UJ  U 

1 

1 

3 
3 


Sout1kC«st , 
South  central 


1./        Heart*  iud*«d  »ost  tmportartt. 

If  1- -Appalachian  3->«lseiihcr*, 

J/  2*-take  Stated n  1— elsewhere* 

^/  1— Interior  North  Central*^  3--<Ms«uh«te. 

S/  1 —Lake  State*;  2--Intftrior  North  C*nt ral, 

6/  1—Texasi,  :j-'flis<uhere. 


1,3  2/ 


1 


Itl  6/ 

3 


Itocky  'toiintains**Cr*at  plains 


Northern 


East 
Central 


Vest 
Central 


Southern 


Pacif  ic  Coast 


Northern 


Alaska 


Souther n 


and  range  lands  to  lands  used  for  agricultural  and  urban-related  activities* 
The  extremes  are  found  In  Alaska,  which  Is  relatively  untouched  by  development, 
and  in  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  Islands,  where  the  native  ecosystems  have  been 
eradicated  or  at  least  greatly  modified*    These  changes  have  been  accompanied 
by  changes  in  species  occurrence  and  population  levels. 

In  general,  current  conditions  In  the  eastern  United  States  are  more  favor* 
able  for  deer  and  farm-type  wildlife  than  were  the  mature  forests  In  the  time 
of  the  first  colonists*    On  the  other  hand,  the  available  habitat  has  been  de- 
creased for  ttiose  large  mammals  that  require  extensive  blocks  of  vegetation, 
such  as  elk,  and  for  large  birds  of  prey  and  cavity-nesting  birds  that  require 
(commercially)  overmature  trees*    At  the  extreme,  particular  populations  have 
become  geographic  isolations  that  are  unable  to  interbreed  with  other  popula- 
tions*   This  is  a  major  concern  in  the  management  of  a  number  of  large  mammals, 
including  the  mountain  lion,  bighorn  sheep,  and  wolf* 

By  the  early  1900* s,  most  species  requiring  extensive  habitats,  such  as 
wolf  and  elk,  were  gone  from  the  eastern  United  States  and  there  had  been  sharp 
declines  in  populations  of  grizzly  bears,  antelope,  and  mountain  sheep  in  the 
West*    But  there  also  had  been  substantial  increases  in  populations  of  wildlife 
associated  with  farming,  such  as  mourning  doves,  bobwhite  quail,  cottontail 
rabbits,  meadowlarks,  and  crows.    The  regrowth  of  previously  cutover  forest 
lands  was  accompanied  by  tremendous  increases  during  the  thirties  in  the  numbers 
of  white-tailed  deer  in  the  East  and,  a  decade  later,  in  black-tailed  deer  in 
the.  West,    Prairie  grouse  in  the  Lake  States  gave  way  to  ruffed  grouse;  beaver, 
coyotes,  and  black  bears  became  abundant*  33/ 

Man's  activities  tend  to  lead  to  '^islands'*  of  homogeneous  vegetation*  For 
example,  on  lands  devoted  to  commercial  timber  production,  every  effort  is  made 
to  speed  the  juvenile  stage  of  growth  so  timber  can  be  harvested  as  early  as 
possible*    On  range  lands,  shrubs  and  forbs  are  removed  and  grasses  encouraged 
to  provide  as  much  forage  as  possible  for  livestock*    As  a  result  of  such 
activities,  the  range  of  habitats  available  to  wildlife  within  an  area  is  re- 
duced ara  the  species  remaining  are  the  relatively  few  adapted  to  this  limited 
range  (although  the  number  of  animals  within  each  species  may  increase) •  The 
borders  between  homogeneous  areas  must  provide  the  "edge"  that  is  essential  for 
a  wide  variety  of  species* 

Natural  succession  also  changes  habitat  conditions,  generally  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  man*s  activities*    Abandoned  agricultural  lands  tend  to 
return  to  forests*    Openings  in  forests  are  filled  in  as  new  trees  grow*  On 
prairie  agricultural  lands,  annual  plants  are  replaced  by  combinations  of 
perennial  grasses,  herbs,  and  shrubs*    To  the  extent  that  those  interested  in 
wild  animals  favor  the  species  associated  with  farm  lands  or  that  require 
ov*?ninp,s  in  forests,  the  manager  has  the  task  of  fighting  nature  to  artifici- 
ally maintain  approximately  those  conditions* 


33/  Abstracted  from  Allen,  D*         Historical  perspective*     In  Land  use 
nncl  wildlife  rt-sourc  e5;*    "arionnl  Acndrmy  of  Sciences*    Washington,  n,C* 
128  p-  1970. 
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Loss  of  Wetlands 


During  the  two  centuries  of  the  Natlon^s  existence,  the  area  of  wetlands  In 
the  contiguous  States  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  half,  from  127  million  to  about 
70  !ullilon  acres*    These  areas  provide  key  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  many  other 
wl\dlixe  species*    The  areas  currently  most  threatened  by  drainage,  primarily 
for  agricultural  purposes^  and  the  most  critical  areas  of  waterfowl  habitat,  are 
sho%m  In  fig*  4*7*    Drainage  of  wetlands  In  the  pralrle-pothole  country  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  in  the  coastal  zone  of  the  southeastern  United 
States  poses  a  continuing  threat  to  wetland*assoclated  wildlife  populations* 

Overall,  perhaps  80  percent  of  all  riparian  habitats  found  In  wetlands 
adjacent  to  rivers,  streams^  and  other  bodies  of  water  have  been  lost*  No 
ecosystems  are  more  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  Natlon^s  fish  and  wildlife* 
For  example,  western  riparian  ecosystems  contain  approximately  42  percent  of 
the  mammal  species  of  North  America,  38  percent  of  the  bird  species,  30  percent 
of  the  reptiles,  and  l4  percent  of  the  amphibians*    Seventy-seven  percent  of  the 
breeding  bird  species  and  75  species  of  fish  of  the  Southwest  depend  on  riparian 
ecosystems*    Eastern  wildlife  most  severely  effected  by  the  loss  of  riparian 
wetlands  Include  otter,  muskrat,  mink^  beaver,  raccoon,  Canadian  geese,  and  wood 
ducks*  34/ 

Endangered  species  are  associated  with  at  least  20  percent  of  all  riparian 
lands*    Nine  riparian  wetland  habitats  are  on  the  Critical  Habitat  List  and  17 
more  have  been  proposed*    (A  critical  habitat  Is  defined  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  as  the  area  of  land,  air,  or  water  required  for  the  normal  needs  and 
survival  of  a  species  listed  as  endangered  or  threateneiS  *)    Sixty-four  species 
which  are  dependent  upon  riparian  ecosystems  have  been  listed  as  endangered  ::nd 
47  more  have  been  proposed  for  listing* 

The  filling  or  draining  of  wetlands  does  not  necessarily  waste  the  land, 
which  may  be  turned  to  other  valuable  but  competing  uses*    Indeed,  one-quarter 
of  all  prlvately-ovaed  agricultural  soils  In  the  United  States  were  originally 
wetland*    The  recent  high  price  of  soybeans  has  stimulated  the  clearing  and 
draining  of  bottom  land  hardwoods  In  the  Lover  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  south- 
eastern coastal  States*    Similar  activities  In  the  prairie  States  resulted  when 
the  price  of  wheat  accelerated  after  large  sales  to  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
In  the  early  I970*s* 

Riparian  habitats  on  rangelands  are  very  susceptible  to  damage  from  over- 
grazing by  livestock*  Removal  of  tree  cover  In  the  understory  Is  of  special 
concern,  particularly  In  the  Southwest  where  this  relatively  limited  habitat  Is 
vital  to  the  native  fauna*  Its  removal  reduces  wildlife  population  levels  and 
ultimately  the  variety  of  wildlife  that  can  be  supported*  When  riparian  lands 
are  grazed  too  heavily,  streambanks  are  damaged,  movement  of  sediment  Into  the 
stream  channel  Is  accelerated,  stream  channels  tend  to  became  wider  and 


34/  Council  on  Environmental  Quality*    Environmental  Quality — 1978* 
Washington,  D.C*    p*  316*  1978* 
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status  of  Wetlands  in  the  United  States 


Figure  A. 7 
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shallower,  and  the  water  becomes  wanner.    These  physical  changes  may  adversely 
affect  aquatic  organisms.    To  some  degree,  downstream  habitats  are  also  affected. 

Modifications  of  Aquatic  Ecosystems 

The  relative  Importance  of  current  water**r elated  activities  and  conditions 
that  have  major  Implications  for  wildlife  and  fish  is  shown  by  section  in  table 
4.18.    The  problems  of  isiajor  concern  Include  reductions  in  streamflows,  physi- 
cal changes  to  free-flowing  streams  and  rivers,  pollution,  and  sedimentation.  35/ 

The  consumptive  use  of  water  for  urban,  agricultural,  and  industrial  pur- 
poses and  the  consequent  reductions  in  streamflows  is  great  enough  in  some 
areas  to  threaten  the  existence  of  aquatic  organisms.    This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  Great 
Plains.    In  especially  dry  years,  problans  also  commonly  occur  in  central 
California,  as  far  north  in  the  Great  Plains  as  Kansas,  and  in  the  south  central 
portion  of  Oregon  and  in  southern  Florida.  36/ 

Free-flowing  streams  and  rivers  have  been  physically  changed  for  many 
purposes,  including  power  generation,  flood  control,  and  transportation  routes 
for  barges.    While  most  hydroelectric  construction  has  been  centered  in  the 
West,  channelization  continues  as  a  major  activity  in  the  East,  and  particularly 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  daimning  of  rivers,  reductions  in  the  flow  of  freshwater,  and  dredging 
of  navigation  waterways  in  coastal  zones  change  water  circulation  patterns  and 
the  volumes  of  sediment  entering  estuaries.    The  sediments  themselves  are  Impor-^ 
tant,  for  they  are  sites  for  the  absorption  of  nutrients  and  for  microbial 
activity  responsible  for  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Substantial 
reductions  in  sediment  loads  lead  to  the  erosion  of  tidal  shores,  beaches,  and 
the  deltas  themselves. 

Leveeing  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  altered  the  distribution  of  silt- 
laden  freshwater  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Louisiana  coastline  is  subsiding 
rapidly.    Saltwater  intrusions  are  dramatically  altering  the  freshimter  and 
brackish  marshes.    On  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast,  predicted  Increases  in  freshwater 
consumption  may  well  lead  to  Increased  salinity,  which  would  have  a  serious 
Impact  on  the  shrimp  and  shellfish  Industries  and  on  fishery  habitats.  The 


35/  This  discussion  is  primarily  drawn  from  U.S.  Water  Resource  Council. 
The  Nation's  water  resources — Part  III,  functional  water  uses.  Chapter  10: 
water  requirements  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  related  instream  flows  (review 
draft),  p.  232^270.  1978. 

36/  An  inference  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Rio  Mlmbres  case 
of  197?  is  that  t!ie  Forest  Service  has  no  legal  right  to  divert  water  solely  for 
wildlife  or  fishery  purposes  in  the  western  States;  the  applicability  to  other 
Federal  land-*managlng  agencies  has  not  yet  been  tested.    See  Wengert,  N. 
Reserved  rights  and  Federal  claims  to  waters.    In  Proc,  Legal,  institutional, 
and  social  aspects  of  irrigation  and  drainage  and  water  resources  planning  and 
management.    Mer.  Soc.  Civil  Engineers.  (NYC),    p.  93-107.  1979. 
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Table  4»18, — Relative  Importance  to  wildlife  and  fish  of  water-related 
activities  and  conditions  In  the  contiguous  States  and 
Hawaii  by  region,  1975  1/ 


Source  of  concern 

North- 
east 

North 
Central 

South- 
east 

South 
Central 

Rocky  Mountains- 
Great  Plains 

Pacific 
Coast 

Hawaii 

Pollution^  sedimentation^ 
and  eutrophication 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Residential*  commercial » 
industrial  development 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Dams»  irrigation,  navigation 
and  channelization  projects 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Volumes  and  fluctuations 
of  streamflows 

3 

2 

1 

Agriculture  activities 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Mining  activities 

4 

4 

3 

3 

y        means  of  greatest  Importance*    No  entry  means  not  of  ntajor  concern* 

Source:    U*S*  Department  of  the  Interior^  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation*    Nationwide  analysis  of 
outdoor  recreation*    1975*    ^E^*^*  Water  Resource  Council*    The  Natlon^s  water  resources — Part 
Chapter  8;  Water  requlrenients  for  recreation  and  related  resource  considerations  (review  draft)* 
p*  203,  1978* 


diversion  of  freshwater  supplies  through  the  cross-Florida  navigation  system  to 
I^ke  Okeechobee  has  reduced  the  extent  of  the  Everglades  and  of  the  estuarlne 
ecosystem  off  south  Florida,  and  has  Increased  the  adverse  Impacts  of  norml  dry 
years*    Finally,  massive  diversions  of  water  from  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers  to  supply  southern  California  cities  with  utater  are  changing  San  Francisco 
Bay  from  an  estuarlne  to  a  marine  environment;  the  anadromous  fish  and  x^terfowl 
populations  of  central  California  also  have  been  affected* 

Pollution  and  Sedimentation 

Pollutants  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Including  agricultural  and  Industrial 
chemicals,  pose  a  threat  to  populations  of  wildlife  and  fish*    Perhaps  best 
known  has  been  the  sometimes  devastating  impact  on  large  birds  of  prey,  which 
accumulate  some  of  the  chemicals  assimilated  by  organisms  that  are  at  lower 
levels  in  their  food  chains*    The  brown  pelican,  bald  eagle,  and  peregrine 
falcon  are  species  that  have  suffered  from  contamination  of  their  food  chains* 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  its  amendments  established  an 
Interim  national  goal  of  ensuring  waters  of  a  quality  sufficient  to  support 
water-related  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife*    The  initial  concentration  of 
control  efforts  on  point  source  pollution  was  successful  to  the  point  that  non- 
point  source  pollution  (primarily  in  the  form  of  chemicals  and  sediment  carried 
by  surface  runoff  from  agricultural  lands,  urban  developments,  and  sites  dis- 
turbed by  logging  operations  and  road  construction)  is  now  the  major  concern* 

In  1940,  surface  mining  accounted  for  less  than  10  percent  of  domestic  coal 
production*    Currently,  about  half  of  our  coal  is  produced  in  this  manner,  with 
disturbances  distributed  over  4  to  5  million  acres*    Strip  mining  is  now  expect- 
ed to  Increase  substantially  in  the  East  and  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and 
Rocky  Mountains  with  attending  Increases  in  erosion  and  sediment  loads  down^ 
stream*    The  ecology  of  streams  might  be  changed  through  changes  in  ninoff 
patterns,  changes  in  sediment  loads,  changes  in  temperature  regimes,  or  by 
chemical  enrichment  or  toxic  pollution* 

The  effects  of  sediments  on  aquatic  organisms  Include  direct  fish  kills, 
covering  of  spawning  beds  of  trout  and  salmon,  reductions  in  poi^alations  of  a 
variety  of  aquatic  organisms,  reduction  in  light  transmlttance,  and  alteration 
of  streamflow  patterns*    Desirable  species  can  be  seriously  reduced  in  number* 
At  the  same  time,  conditions  may  become  favorable  for  less  desired  species. 

The  presence  of  toxic  i^ste  materials  in  runoff  waters  can  affect  organisms 
by  eliminating  certain  species  if  concentrations  are  great*  Lesser  concentrations 
can  suppress  stream  productivity  and  the  growth  rate  or  reproduction  of  many 
aquatic  species*    The  duration  of  toxic  water  pollution  can  be  long  term*  In 
Appalachia,  it  is  estimated  that  the  time  required  to  completely  leach  out  toxic 
materials  from  spoil  piles  can  be  as  long  as  3,000  years* 

Other  Problems  in  Management 

In  addition  to  habitat  conditions,  there  are  other  kinds  of  problems  facing 
wildlife  and  fish  managers* 
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Harvest  regulat ton^*-For  most  species,  regulations  on  harvesting  are  set  by 
Individual  States*    The  Intent  Is  to  adjust  these  regulations  as  required  to 
Insure  continuing  and  healthy  popxilatlons  while  they  are  used  for  man^s  benefit* 


Illegal  taking  of  game  species  Is  a  continuing  problem  to  some  degree 
across  the  !?atlon*     In  a  few  places,  poaching  of  deer  and  other  big  game  occa- 
sionally disrupts  management  programs  for  particular  species* 

Regulating  the  h-'.rvest  of  animals  that  migrate  over  considerable  distances, 
particularly  those  that  are  International  resources.  Is  always  a  technically  and 
politically  difficult  task*    The  harvests  of  both  salmon  and  waterfowl  are 
regulated  under  International  agreements*    That  such  agreements  are  difficult 
was  Illustrated  by  the  '^flsh  war"  off  the  northeastern  coast  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  In  the  summer  of  1976* 

The  ownership  of  harvest  rights  by  Native  Americans  Is  a  major  Issue  In  the 
Northwest  and  Alaska*    Future  court  decisions  will  have  a  major  Influence  on 
salmon  fishing  rights,  rights  to  subsistence  harvesting,  and  perhaps  on  the 
management  obligations  of  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the  habitats  of 
salmon  and  other  animals* 

Competition  of  nonnatlve  species* — Domestic  cattle  and  sheep  have  had 
major  impacts  on  western  wildlife  and  fish*    In  some  areas,  wild  horses  and 
burros  now  pose  a  significant  problem  In  tnalntalnlng  critical  habitat  for  many 
species  and  frequently  have  the  same  kinds  of  Intpacts  on  riparian  zones  as  those 
resulting  from  overgrazing  by  cattle*    Introduced  birds  occasionally  compete 
directly  with  native  birds*    In  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  Islands,  nonnatlve 
animals  have  had  devastating  impacts  on  native  fauna  and  flora* 

Health  of  wild  populations* — Although  knowledge  about  the  health  of  wild 
populations  Is  still  rudimentary.  It  Is  known  that  diseases  and  parasites  are 
locally  severe  In  many  species.    Hatchery-raised  fish  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible, as  are  some  native  populations  of  sockeye  salmon*    In  the  past,  some 
parasites  have  been  transferred  from  domestic  sheep  to  bighorn  sheep*  Fowl 
cholera  enteritis  and  botulism  have  also  had  severe  Impacts  on  waterfowl  popu- 
lations*   It  Is  likely  that  diseases  are  more  important  In  limiting  populations 
than  Is  now  generally  recognized* 

Problems  Perceived  by  States 

State  agencies  responsible  for  wildlife  and  fish  manag^ent  have  defined  a 
number  of  problems  that  are  barriers  to  Improving  the  condition  of  those 
resources*  37/ 

Western  State*;  particularly  feel  that  shortages  of  dollars  and  skilled 
biologists  are  major  barriers* 

Absolute  shortages  of  suitable  habitat  and  frequent  poor  quality  habitat 
are  major  problem  areas*    The  management  of  private  lands  In  the  East  and  on  the 


37/  Schweitzer,  Cushwa  and  Hoekstra*    1978*    Pe.>  cit* 
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West  Coast  and  Inadequate  cooperation  of  Federal  land^managlng  agencies  with 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agericles  In  the  West  are  frequently  cited  problems. 
Agricultural,  grazing,  timber,  and  water  management  practices  are  all  seen  as 
critical  for  particular  species* 

Shortages  of  animals  for  transplanting,  limited  capabilities  of  fish  hatch*- 
erles,  overharvestlng  In  the  East,  and  pesticides  and  pollution  are  other  prob- 
Ian  areas.    Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  life  cycle  requirements  of  wildlife  and 
fish,  lack  of  adequate  guidelines  for  their  management,  and  the  need  for  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  management  activities  have  also  been  noted. 

Problems  Percleved  by  Recreatlonlsts 

Those  who  hunt  and  fish  for  sport  generally  share  the  managers*  concern  for 
ensuring  suitable  habitats*    Hunters,  regardless  of  the  type  of  hunting,  rank 
the  most  serious  problems  In  the  following  order:  38/ 

"posting  of  private  lands  against  hunting  and  closure  of  access  to 

public  lands 
— loss  of  game  habitat 
—littering  and  trespassing 
— Illegal  hunting 

in  addition,  big  game  hunters  say  they  do  not  hunt  more  because  of  a  lack 
of  animals,  a  too*hlgh  cost  of  hunting,  concern  for  their  personal  safety,  and 
regulations  that  they  find  too  restrictive* 

Most  anglers  agree  that  they  would  like  to  see  improved  fish  habitat  condi- 
tions. Increased  stocking  programs,  better  access  to  fishing  sites,  and  stricter 
enforcement  of  fishing  regulations.    Warmn^ater  anglers  are  particularly  concerned 
about  water  pollution,  competition  from  speedboats  and  water  skiers,  and  too 
many  other  anglers*    Those  who  prefer  coldwater  fishing  call  for  longer  seasons, 
more  *'wlld**  trout  streams,  and  streams  where  only  fly  fishing  Is  permitted. 
Salmon  anglers  frequently  feel  that  a  major  need  is  to  restrict  commerlcal 


it  Is  clear  that  the  use  of  each  of  our  forest  and  range  ecosystems  will 
continue  to  Increase*  The  preceding  discussion  has  suggested  that  the  values 
Inherent  In  our  wll<}llfe  and  fish  resources  will  generate  more  Intense  pressu^^s 
on  many  animal  populations.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  habitats  which  are 
critical  to  these  resources  will  be  lost  or  degraded  if  present  trends  In  the 
treatment  of  forest  and  range  lands  continue. 

Many  of  the  uses  and  modifications  of  our  land  and  water  base  that  have 
major  undesirable  implications  for  wlldlfe  and  fish  resources  result  from  strong 
social  and  economic  forces*    The  resulting  problems  cannot  be  resolved  just  by 
the  wildlife  profession,  by  public  resource  or  land  managing  agencies,  or  by  the 


38/  1975  National  Survey  of  Hunting,  Pishing,  and  Wildlife  Associated 
Recreation,  Op*  clt> 


f Ishlng* 


Opportunities  to  Maintain  and  Enhance  Wildlife  and  Fish  Resources 


owners  of  private  lands*    Their  resolution  depends  upon  a  general  recognition  of 
the  values  of  wildlife  and  fish  and  a  willingness  to  make  the  tradeoffs  neces- 
sary to  capture  those  values* 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  activities  that  radically  alter 
aquatic  systems^  such  as  the  discharge  of  pollutants,  the  construction  of  dams, 
channelization,  and  water  diversion  projects*    Comparable  problems  In  terres- 
trial systems  Include  the  spread  of  agricultural  activities  to  forest  and  range 
lands^  and  particularly  to  wetlands^  and  the  encroachment  of  residential  and  in- 
dustrial developments^  especially  these  at  the  edges  of  waters  and  on  big  game 
winter  ranges*    Energy  developments  already  pose  major  problems  to  wild  fauna 
in  some  areas  and  will  become  more  significant^  particularly  along  the  ocean 
coasts  and  in  the  interior  West* 

The  general  evolution  of  wildlife-oriented  laws  reflects  the  realization 
that  Federal  legislation  is  sometimes  essential  to  deal  with  these  problems*  A 
supportive  body  of  State  laws  has  also  been  developed  to  deal  with  more  local- 
ized problems* 

Because  forest  and  range  ecosystems  will  continue  to  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  specific  wildlife  populations  will  continue  to  be  depleted  for 
relatively  short  periods  of  time*    In  general,  though^  there  are  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  ensuring  continued  substantial  populations  of  most  species;  in 
the  past,  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
present  abundance  of  the  resources*    The  major,  partially  overlapping  opportuni- 
ties^ can  be  categorized  as  managing  habitats  and  populaions,  regulating  or  en- 
hancing the  use  of  animals^  improving  Federal- State-private  cooperative  programs 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  resources  on  private  lands,  and  Improving  the  research 
information  base  for  management  and  decisionmaking* 

Managing  Terrestrial  Habitats  and  Populations 

The  most  direct  approach  to  ensure  that  habitats  of  particular  animals  are 
protected  is  to  eliminate  or  strongly  control  all  activities  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  that  goal*    This  has  frequently  been  done  to  protect  habitats  for 
endangered  and  threatened  species* 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  probably  the  best-known  example  of 
forbidding  destructive  activities*    In  1974,  the  system  included  about  40  mil- 
lion acres*    The  refuges  are  widely  distributed,  with  half  in  Alaska  and  major 
concentrations  in  the  pothole  region  of  North  Dakota  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast*    Although  the  refuges  were  established  primarily  to  ensure  adequate  habi- 
tat for  International  waterfowl  populations,  they  also  are  critical  for  many 
other  birds  and  mavsnals  that  occupy  the  refuges  and  the  surrounding  lands* 

In  general,  the  approach  of  relying  on  absolute  prohibitions  is  expensive 
in  that  some  of  the  significant  values  that  could  be  realized  from  forest  and 
range  lands  are  foregone*    The  endangered  red-cockaded  woodpecker  of  the  South 
provides  an  illustratiou* 

This  bird  requires  large  treeb  for  nesting  and  a  mixture  of  age  classes  of 
mixed  pines  and  hardwoods  for  foraging  within  a  short  distance  of  its  nest* 
These  requirements  can  be  met  in  a  forest  managed  for  timber  products^  but  only 
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at  an  economic  cost.    Harvest  rotations  of  80  years  in  loblolly  pine  and  100 
years  in  longleaf  pine  may  be  necessary.    Under  a  management  regime  more  con- 
cerned with  the  dollars  or  jobs  associated  with  commercial  timber  products,  at 
least  two  salable  crops  of  trees  could  be  raised  in  the  same  time  periods. 
Similarly,  an  economic  criterion  would  most  likely  discriminate  against  the 
hardwood  component  of  the  forest  and  lead  toward  a  monoculture  of  pine. 

The  general  situation  facing  the  mafnager  charged  with  tnultiple^^se  manage- 
ment or  with  coordinating  wildlife  management  with  the  management  of  commodity 
products  has  been  summarized  in  the  context  of  timber  management  on  private 
lands:  39/ 

**The  management  procedures  that  enhance  wildlife  habitats  are  nearly 
all  of  a  sort  that  cut  profits  to  the  timber  operator:  leaving  strips 
or  comers  of  mature  trees  uncut,  leaving  snags  and  potential  snags 
in  the  forest,  keeping  clearcut  blocks  small,  desisting  from  exces- 
sive use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides,  maintaining  some  uneven-aged 
stands  when  even-aged  stands  are  simpler  to  manage  mechanically/' 

On  private  lands,  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  landowner  is  easily  understood. 
On  public  lands,  there  is  a  less  apparent  but  still  real  cost  because  securing 
wildlife-related  values  for  society  frequently  requires  foregoing  returns  that 
would  be  possible  if  a  heavier  emphasis  were  placed  on  the  production  of  timber 
or  other  resources* 

There  is  a  continuous  scale  of  possible  trade-off  costs  associated  with  the 
management  of  wildlife  or  fish.    On  the  small-cost  end  are  those  activities  that 
have  little  impact  on  the  production  or  use  of  other  resources.    Removing  logs 
from  streams  to  allow  free  passage  for  salmon,  installing  nest  boxes  for  water- 
fowl, and  transplanting  bighorn  sheep  are  examples.    At  the  large-cost  end  of 
the  scale  are  activities  that  severely  reduce  the  values  derived  from  other 
resources.    These  activities  would  include  fencing  livestock  away  from  stream- 
banks  or  removing  them  entirely^  reserving  buffer  strips  of  old-growth  timber 
along  streambanks  for  cavity-nesting  birds  and  to  minimize  stream  siltation,  and 
closing  forest  roads  to  recreationists  to  minimize  disturbances  of  wildlife. 

In  all  but  the  unusual  situations  where  extraordinarily  high  values  (such 
as  those  associated  with  an  endangered  species)  are  at  stake,  the  preferred 
management  position  is  somewhere  between  these  extremes.    Historically,  most 
activities  modifying  wildlife  habitats  on  forest  and  range  lands  have  been 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  grazing,  logging,  or  road  construction*     In  some 
instances  careful  planning  can  Insure  that  wildlife  and  other  resources  can  be 
simultaneously  enhanced  without  additional  cost*    In  other  instances  there  is  a 
modest  cost^  as  when  logging  costs  are  increased  because  the  required  spacing  of 
clearings  and  residual  timber  stands  requires  a  somewhat  longer  haul  or  slower 


39/  Leopold^  A,  S,    l/lldlife  and  forest  practice.    In  Wildlife  and  America* 
H.  P,  Brokaw  (ed,)    Council  on  Knvironmental  Quality,    Washington,  D,C,  p,  108- 
120,     1978,    See  separ^.L^  chapters  in  the  same  book  by        v.  Burger  and  by  F,  H, 
Wagner  for  comparable  discussions  concerning  conflicts  between  wildlife  and 
agriculture  and  between  wildlife  and  livestock  management^  respectively. 
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pace*    When  wildlife  activities  fall  in  this  complementary  part  of  the  total 
scale,  more  can  be  done  with  a  given  budget* 

Unfortunately,  there  are  essentially  no  direct  opportunities  to  improve  the 
production  of  fish  as  a  spinoff  of  timber  harvesting  or  range  use*  Instead, 
multiple-use  management  for  fish  means  avoiding  damage  from  activities  on  the 
land,  including  avoiding  the  removal  of  streamside  vegetation,  physical  damage 
to  streambanks,  excessive  siltation,  and  the  introduction  of  debris  into  water 
channels*    Many  streams  that  have  been  degraded  In  the  past  have  the  potential 
to  once  again  become  productive  habitat  for  fish  through  natural  processes  if 
they  are  adequately  protected*  This  process  can  be  accelerated  through  manage- 
ment practices  ranging  from  planting  trees  on  streambanks  or  in  denuded  areas  to 
mechanically  altering  a  streambed* 

The  maintenance  of  critical  water  levels  through  damming  for  both  waterfowl 
and  fish  is  an  example  of  an  activity  that  works  to  the  advantage  of  several 
species*    More  often,  changes  in  habitat  conditions  will  favor  some  species  and 
work  against  others*    This  is  another  sort  of  trade-off,    A  delicate  balancing 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  simultaneously  enhance  habitats  for  species  that 
require,  say,  mature  forests  and  for  species  that  prosper  in  openings* 

Endangered  and  threatened  species* — Enhancement  activities  directed  at 
endangered  and  threatened  species  vary  widely  because  this  designation  includes 
dissimilar  fauna*    For  some  of  these  species,  notably  those  restricted  to 
limited  areas,  management  consists  of  preserving  the  available  habitat  and 
protecting  it  from  disruption*    It  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  restricted  or 
depleted  ranges  by  transplanting  animals  to  presently  unoccupied  or  newly 
developed  habitats*    Erecting  artificial  nests,  incubating  eggs,  and  eliminating 
competitor  species  might  each  be  applicable  in  a  particular  instance*  AO/ 

These  species  have  been  a  major  focus  of  attention  of  all  Federal  land 
managing  agencies*    Substantial  efforts  have  been  necessary  to  plan,  conduct, 
and  monitor  land  management  activities  in  a  manner  that  meets  the  requirements 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act*    Significant  budget  expenditures, 
increased  planning  time  to  allow  for  consultations  and  coordination,  and  delays 
and  occasional  reductions  in  the  production  of  other  resources  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  to  adequately  protect  or  enhance  these  animals* 

large  mammals  * --Many  large  mammals  require  some  sort  of  relatively  dense 
cover  for  security  and  edges  or  openings  for  feeding*    Those  that  migrate  also 
frequently  require  corridors  of  cover  between  summer  and  winter  ranges  or  exten- 
sive open  ranges* 


40/  See,  for  example^  USDl  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service*    Puerto  Kican  parrot 
on  the  upswing*    Endangered  Species  Tech*  Bull*  A(l);A-5*  1979* 
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Major  considerations  In  managing  habitat  for  selected  species  are 
listed  below; 


Species  General  considerations  In  managanent 

Whlte*talled  deer     Flourish  In  second-growth,  discontinuous  forests 

managed  under  short  rotations*    MtKture  of 
hardwoods  and  softwoods  preferred*  Timber 
harvesting  in  old-growth  forests  beneficial. 
Winter  range  can  be  limiting  In  West* 

Elk  Require  nearly  continuous  corridors  of  mature 

timber  on  migratory  routes  for  cover*  Because 
winter  range  Is  generally  limited  In  extent, 
improving  forage  production  on  winter  range  Is 
critical* 

Antelope  Domestic  livestock  can  be  serious  competitors 

for  forage  on  heavily  grazed  lands*  Pass- 
through  range  fencing  necessary  to  allow  free 
movement.    Transplanting  Is  occasionally  valu- 
able* 

Javellna  Brush  encroachment  on  heavily  grazed  southwestern 

ranges  provides  habitat.    Most  practices  that 
encourage  grasses  are  detrimental* 

Bighorn  sheep  Major  problem  is  limited  suitable  habitat* 

Transplanting  to  unoccupied  areas  has  been 
successful*    Contact  with  domestic  sheep  should 
be  minimized  to  minimize  transfer  of  parasites* 

Black  bear  Generally  require  large  blocks  of  forest  inter-- 

spersed  with  grasslands.    Some  timbering  and 
grazing  is  tolerable.    Confrontations  with 
hxinjans  frequently  lead  to  eradication  or  trans- 
planting* 

Moose  Require  willow  bottom  riparian  habitats  for 

overwintering,  but  can  destroy  food  supply  if 
not  controlled*    Controlled  burning  is  often 
effective  in  Increasing  food  supply* 

Turkey  Eastern  turkeys  require  hardwood  forests  with 

open  understorles.     Rio  Grande  turkeys  are 
affected  by  heavy  livestock  grazing  pressures. 
Merriam's  turkeys  require  both  forested  uplands 
and  open  ponderosa  pine  stands  and  minimal 
disturbances* 
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Small  maoimals. — Small  mammals  Include  species  with  a  variety  of  often 
competing  habitat  requirements*    For  example,  because  squirrels  den  in  older 
trees,  long  rotations  in  timber-producing  areas  are  advantageous*    By  contrast, 
rabbits  require  forests  in  early  stages  of  succession,  so  timber  harvesting  on 
short  rotations  is  most  advantageous* 

Several  systems  have  been  devised  to  insure  a  wide  variety  of  habitats  are 
maintained.  41/    Timber  management  systems  that  lead  to  mixtures  of  newly 
regenerated  areas,  and  a  variety  of  age  classes  are  necessary*  Prescribed 
burning  is  probably  the  most  widely-used  technique  for  obtaining  desired  charac* 
teristics  of  vegetative  understories. 

Many  small  matnmals  depend  heavily  on  the  understory  vegetation  in  riparian 
zones  and  wetlands.    Where  those  habitats  are  relatively  scarce,  as  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  Southwest,  the  understory  vegetation  has  frequently  been  destroyed  by 
cattle*    The  most  useful  first  step  in  management  is  often  simply  fencing; 
attention  can  then  be  directed  to  stimulating  plant  growth.  42/ 

The  major  available  example  of  direct  population  manipulation  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  nutria  to  the  United  States*    The  furbearer  is  now  found  in  at 
least  14  States  and  in  1976  yielded  furs  worth  more  than  $8  million  to  trappers 
and  fur  farmers* 

Waterfowl* — For  mosf  waterfowl  species,  the  most  critical  determinants  of 
abundance  are  the  quant.   .  iS  and  qualities  of  water  and  wetland  habitat  that  are 
available*    Some  species,  such  as  the  mallard,  demonstrate  great  adaptability; 
others,  such  as  canvasbacks,  require  more  specific  conditions*    Unlike  the  man- 
agement of  resident  game  habitat,  maintenance  or  creation  of  habitat  in  one  area 
may  greatly  influence  the  number  of  waterfowl  in  other  areas* 

The  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  breeding,  migration,  and  wintering 
habitats  offer  possibilities  for  maintaining  waterfowl  resources  as  well  as 
increasing  hunting  opportunities*    Flooding  of  hardwood  bottom  lands  in  the 
Southeast  during  the  fall  and  winter,  either  artificially  or  through  natural 
flooding,  significantly  increases  the  habitat  base  and  carrying  capacity  for 
waterfowl. 


41/  See,  for  example,  Holbrook,  H*L*    A  system  of  wildlife  habitat  manage- 
ment on  southern  National  Forests*    Wildlife  Society  Bull.  2(3) ;li9-l23»  1974* 
Siderits,  K*  and  ^*       Radtke*    Enhancing  forest  wildlife  habitat  through  diver- 
sity*   ^  Trans*,  No.  Amer*  Uildl*  and  Nat*  Res*  Conf*    42:425-434*  1977* 
Thomas,  J*  W*,  R*  J*  Miller,  H*  Black,  J*  £*  Rodick,  C*  Haser*    Guidelines  for 
maintaining  and  enhancing  wildlife  habitat  in  forest  management  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington*    In  Trans*  No*  Azner*  Wildl*  and  Nat.  Res* 
Conf*    41:452-476*  1976* 

42 /  See,  for  example,  separate  papers  by  C*  R*  Ames  and  by  J*  P*  Hubbard, 
In  Johnson,  R*  R* ,  and  D*  A*  Jones  (Tech*  Cbord*)*    Importance,  preservation 
and  management  of  riparian  habitat*    U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service,  Gen*  Tech*  Rep*  RM-43,  217  p*    Rocky  Mountain  For*  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colo*  1977* 
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Return  Irrigation  flows  are  a  vital  source  of  water  for  migrating  and  win- 
tering waterfowl,  particularly  In  the  arid  West.    Loss  of  this  water  source  or 
Increased  consumption  for  Industrial  and  residential  uses  would  have  serious 
impacts  on  waterfowl.    Providing  additional  water  during  the  dry  seasons  would 
significantly  Increase  the  habitat  base.    Other  practices  for  improving  food  and 
cover  Include  mowing*  prescribed  burningf  disking,  planting,  and — on  a  limited 
scale — carefully  managed  livestock  gracing. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  administers  about  4.0  million  acres  of  migra- 
tory bird  refuges  throughout  the  four  flyways  and  another  1.4  million  acres  of 
small  waterfowl  production  areas  located  mostly  in  the  glaciated  prairie  pothole 
region.    As  of  1975,  State  conservation  agencies  controlled  approximately  S 
million  additional  acres  of  land  and  water  of  major  value  to  waterfowl^  much  of 
which  Is  open  to  public  hunting.    About  half  of  the  acreage  was  State-owned  and 
the  remainder  under  lease  or  other  agreement.    About  11,000  private  waterfowl 
hunting  clubs  controlled,  through  leases  and  ownership,  more  than  5  million 
acres  of  waterfowl  habitat.    Many  of  these  acres  provide  opportunities  to  help 
ensure  healthy  waterfowl  populations  through  cooperative  programs. 

One  noticeable  milestone  in  the  management  and  protection  of  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds  Is  the  1976  Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Concerning  the  Conservation  of 
Migratory  Birds  and  Their  Environment.    This  Convention  goes  a  step  further  In 
the  protection  of  migratory  birdt  than  do  similar  treaties  with  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Japan.    The  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  also: 

— generally  prohibits  disturbance  of  nesting  colonies; 

-^-agrees  that  both  countries  will  undertake  measures  necessary  to 
enhance  the  habitat  of  migratory  birds  and  will  provide  iMnedi- 
ate  warning  if  pollution  or  destruction  of  habitat  occurs  or  is 
expected;  and 

— calls  for  special  protection  of  species  In  danger  of  extinction. 

Other  birds. — As  is  true  for  small  mammals,  th^  many  species  of  resident 
and  common  migrant  birds  In  the  Nation  have  a  variety  of  habitat  requirements. 
In  general,  the  habitat  requirements  for  native  nongame  birds  can  be  met  on 
forest  lands  it  representative  vegetation  types,  age  classes,  and  forest  open- 
ings are  maintained  and  interspersed  on  a  management -unit  basis.    To  adequately 
provide  for  cavity  nesters,  some  portion  must  be  managed  on  long  rotations 
and/or  some  trees  not  harvested  at  all.    After  timber  is  harvested,  to  the 
extent  that  is  feasible,  slash  should  be  left  on  the  ground  and  not  chopped  or 
burned.  43/ 


43/  See  separate  papers  by  w.  D.  Zeedyk,    by       E.  Evans,  R.  F.  Buttery,  and 
P.  W.  Shields,  and  by       W,  Thomas  and  others.    In  Symposium  on  management  of 
forest  and  range  habitats  for  nongame  birds.    Smith,  D.  R.  (Tech.  Coord.). 
Forest  Service^  Cen.  Tech.  Rep.  WO-1.    343  p.    Washington^  D.C.    1975.    Also  see 
Whltcomb,  R,  F.  and  others.    Island  blogeography  and  conservation:    strategy  and 
limitations.    Science  193:1030-1032.  1976. 
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On  range  lands,  the  first  concerns  are  to  avoid  overgrazing  and  to  minimize 
the  trampling  of  vegetation  near  water  sources*    Periodically  resting  lands  from 
grazing  for  at  least  a  year  is  beneficial*    Because  grasslands  have  little 
vertical  vegetative  structure,  bird  populations  are  usually  smaller  than  on 
forest  lands*    Maintaining  occasional  areas  in  forbs  and  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
rather  than  converting  to  pure  grass,  will  lead  to  tha  greatest  variety  of 
species*    Increasing  supplies  of  water  and  building  structures  and  fences  also 
are  often  beneficial. 

Upland  game  birds  generally  require  a  mixture  of  cover  and  openings* 
Prescribed  burning,  moderate  grazing,  logging,  and  planting  food  crops  are 
beneficial  for  bobsrfiite  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  and  woodcock*    A  major  management 
problem  at  this  time  in  eastern  hardwood  and  mixed  hardwood  and  pine  forests  is 
maintaining  the  forest  openings  that  are  gradually  closing  as  the  forests  age* 
large-^scale  Impoundments,  the  conversion  of  bottom  land  forests  to  croplands  and 
Improved  pastures,  and  urban  development  pose  the  major  threats  to  these  species* 
By  contrast,  populations  of  mourning  doves  prosper  as  certain  agricultural 
practices  become  more  intensive* 

Recreational  demands  for  these  birds  have  been  much  greater  than  could  be 
supported  by  native  wild  populations*    Three  of  the  most  popular  game  species 
have  been  introduced  to  this  country:    Ring^ecked  pheasant,  Hungarian  partridge, 
and  chukar  partridge*    There  are  extensive  programs  by  which  these  and  other 
birds  are  produced  artificially  and  then  released  or  sold  to  private  owners  of 
hunting  lands* 

Managing  Fish  Habitats  and  Populations 

The  general  means  available  to  enhance  fish  populations  are  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  fishable  waters,  to  increase  the  productivity  of  existing  waters,  and 
to  supplement  wild  populations  with  hatchery "produced  fish* 

Increasing  acreage  of  fishable  waters* — In  1965  a  State-by-State  inventory 
showed  about  62  million  acres  of  fresh  waters  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
supporting  fish.    Aside  from  the  Great  lakes,  this  total  included  about  6  mil-^ 
lion  acres  of  cold  waters  and  24  million  acres  of  warm  waters  in  the  contiguous 
46  Sta  ..s*    By  the  year  2000,  it  was  expected  that  the  totr.l  acreages  of  these 
cold  waters  would  be  increased  by  about  one-^quarter  and  warm  waters  by  about 
one-^third  (table  4*19).    Essentially  all  increases  would  be  In  new  Impoundments, 
particularly  of  public  reservoirs  and  privately -owned  farm  ponds*    About  300,000 
acres  of  streams  would  be  lost  through  inundation  following  reservoir 
construction.  44/ 


44/  USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service*    National  survey  of  needs  for  hatchery 
fish*    Resource  Pub*  65*    Washington,  D*C*    1968.    The  1965  estimates  are  16 
percent  higher  for  warm  i^aters  and  2  percent  higher  for  cold  waters  than  those 
reported  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  in  1962*  That 
earlier  report  suggested  that  10  million  more  acres  would  be  needed  by  2000  if 
future  anglers  were  to  have  the  opportunities  available  to  anglers  in  1960;  the 
1966  report  suggested  that  target  would  be  met. 
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Table  4. 19 .—Flshablc  frcshwatcrs  of  the  United 
States  iP  1965  and  projections 
to  2000 


(Mllllop  acres) 


Category  of  water 

Year 

Change 

1965 

1  AAA 

2000 

Total  fishing  waters 

81.6 

91.7 

lU.l 

Great  Lakes 

38,7 

38.7 

Alaska 

12,4 

12.4 

Other 

30.6 

40.7 

10.1 

Total  fishing  '  aters 

81.6 

91.7 

10.1 

Warm  waters  1/ 

27.4 

36.1 

8.7 

Cold  waters  1/ 

54,2 

55.6 

1.4 

Public  fishing  waters 

78,7 

87.2 

8.5 

Streams  and  rivers 

9,5 

9.2 

-0.3 

Other 

69,2 

78.0 

8.8 

Private  fishing  waters 

2,9 

4.6 

1.7 

Farm  ponds 

2.2 

3.7 

1.5 

Other 

0-7 

0.9 

0.2 

1/  Cold  waters  are  generally  defined  as  those  that 
can  support  salmonlds  and  warm  waters  as  those  that  can-* 
not.    About  7  million  acres  categorized  as  cold  water 
can.  In  fact,  also  support  warmwater  species  and 
0.3  million  acres  categorized  as  warm  water  can  also 
support  coldwater  species. 

Source:    USDl  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  National 
survey  of  needs  for  hatchery  fish.    Resource  Pub.  63. 
71  p.    Washington,  D.C.  1968. 
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In  1960,  about  three*quarters  of  all  impounded  water  surface  acreage  In  the 
contiguous  States  was  in  reservoirs  larger  than  500  acres.    From  1970  to  1976 
nearly  500  new  reservoirs  of  this  size*class  were  completed,  increasing  the 
total  surface  acreage  by  half,  froa  6.5  to  9.8  million  acres.  45/    The  1976 
distribution  of  these  reservoirs  across  the  Nation  was: 

Section  Millions  of  acres 

Northeast  0.5 

North  Central  0.8 

Southeast  0.9 

South  Central  4.0 

R3cky  Mountains-  2.6 

Great  Plains 

Pacific  Coast  0.9 

Total  9.7 

A  substantial  number  of  smaller  fishing  lakes  have  also  been  constructed  or 
restored  over  the  years.    For  example,  $30  million  in  cooperative  Federal-State 
funds  have  been  spent  in  the  last  25  years  to  create  38,000  acres  of  fisht^ble 
waters.    About  half  this  acreage  is  in  the  South  Central  and  Great  Plains 
sections.  46/ 

Increasing  productivity  of  waters. — Intensive  management  techniques  are 
most  highly  developed  for  enclosed  bodies  of  water.    Undesirable  species  are 
poisoned  or  removed  from  ponds  and  small  lakes  or  reservoirs  and  replaced  with 
desirable  species,  often  in  conjunction  with  the  corstruction  of  structures  that 
regulate  water  levels.    Other  techniques  include  fertilizing  to  stimulate  food 
production  and  installing  nesting  and  rearing  cover. 

Making  it  possible  for  anadromous  fish  to  travel  up  streams  has  the  effect 
of  creating  new  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  them.    In  the  contiguous  States, 
this  generally  has  included  removing  debris,  screening  pipes  that  are  used  to 
withdraw  water  for  various  purposes,  and  ensuring  that  fish  ladders  or  passage- 
ways are  included  in  structures  intended  to  develop  water  resources.  While 
these  activities  are  becoming  more  common  in  Alaska,  the  major  efforts  there  are 
in  extending  natural  habitats  by  ensuring  access  to  streams  not  previously 
available  to  salmon. 

Relatively  new  Federal  and  State  la\rs  designed  to  reduce  the  pollution  of 
the  Nation's  waters  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  productivity  for  fish  of  many 
rivers  and  streams.    For  e:cample,  the  Colorado  State  Division  of  Wildlife  has 
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45/  Jenkins,  R.  M.,  U.S.  reservoir  inventory.    USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  National  Reservoir  Research  Program,  (mimeo)  Fayetteville,  Ark.  1976. 
A  reservoir  is  here  defined  as  an  impoundment  with  a  mean  annual  pool  of  500 
acres  or  more;  natural  lakes  regulated  by  a  dam  are  included  if  the  original 
volume  of  water  has  been  at  least  doubled. 

46/  Massmann,  W.  H.    Accomplishments  under  the  Federal  aid  in  fish  restore^ 
tion  program,  1950-1975.    United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.C.    37  p.  1976. 
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estimated  that  water  quality  Improvement  could  Increase  the  proportion  of 
streams  capable  of  sustaining  trout  populations  In  the  State  by  30  percent.  To 
the  extent  that  pollution  Is  concentrated  In  and  near  urban  centers,  reductions 
In  pollution  can  be  expected  to  Increase  fishing  opportunities  where  demands  are 
greatest  while  reducing  travel  costs  for  many  users.  47/ 

Increasing  hatchery  production. — A  substantial  share  of  the  freshwater  and 
anadromous  sport  and  commercial  fish  caught  In  the  United  States  are  produced  in 
hatcheries  and  then  stocked  In  fishing  waters.    In  1965,  a  survey  of  likely 
future  hatchery  capacities  and  stocking  needs  to  maintain  reasonable  catches  by 
anglers  of  trout  and  warmwater  fishes  Indicated  that  about  90  percent  of  require- 
ments might  be  met  In  2000  (table  4.20).    The  southern  States  were  expected  to 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  requirements  for  trout,  and  the  south*~ 
central  and  western  States  the  greatest  difficulties  In  meeting  requlrments  for 
warmwater  species.  48/ 

Private  hatcheries  were  expected  to  continue  to  supply  3*-4  percent  of  the 
trout  and  1-^2  percent  of  the  warmwater  fishes.    There  were  expected  to  be 
changes  In  the  proportions  of  fishing  waters  that  are  stocked: 

Type  of  water  Estimated  in  1965      Anticipated  In  2000 

Public  lakes  ^  streams  34  percent  21  percent 

Public  reservoirs  55  percent  66  percent 

Private  waters  11  percent  13  percent 

For  both  categories  of  fish,  these  projections  may  be  overoptlmlstlc  be- 
cause they  do  not  consider  the  sizes  of  fish  that  will  be  required  In  the  future. 
In  1965  the  greatest  shortages  occurred  in  producing  "catchable"  fish.    To  the 
extent  that  urban-^related  reservoirs  and  put-and-take  fishing  continue  to 
increase  In  popularity,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  these  relatively 
large  (and  expensive-to-produce)  fish. 

In  1970  It  was  estimated  that  taking  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to 
Increase  hatchery  production  and  to  upgrade  the  productivity  of  rivers  and 
streams  In  the  Northwest  and  Alaska  could  Increase  total  salmon  production  by 
half  by  the  end  of  the  century.    The  programs  that  seemed  most  likely  to  be 
implemented  promised  about  a  10  percent  increase  In  salmon  production.  49/ 


47/  Walsh,  R.  G.    Recreational  user  benefits  from  water  quality  improvement. 
In  Outdoor  recreation;    advances  In  application  of  economics.    Hughes,  J.  M.  and 
R.  D.  Lloyd  (comp.),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  Gen.  Tech. 
Rep.  WO-2.    Washington,  D.C.    p.  121-132.  1977. 

48/  USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service*    National  survey  of  needs  for  hatchery 
fish.  Res.  Pub.  63.    71  p*  Washington,  D.C.  1968. 

49/  USDC  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service*    Basic  economic  Indicators; 
Salmon,  1947-72*    Current  Fisheries  Statistics  No.  6129.    p*  33.  Washington, 
D*C.    1973.    Also  see  U*S.  Department  of  Commerce.    A  marine  fisheries  program 
for  the  Nation.    (Statement  of  Secretary  of  Commerce).    Washington,  D.C.    74  p. 
1967* 
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Table  4.20. — Capacities  of  fish  hatcheries  to  produce  trout 
and  warmwater  fish  In  the  contlgtouft  United 
States  and  the  relationships  to  production 
requirements  by  section,  1965  to  2000  1/ 


c  ^  K xuu 

Capacity 

Capacity  as  proportion 
of  requirements 

1965 

2000 

1965 

1980 

2000 

Millions 

of  fish 

Percent 

Trout 

Northeast 

23 

37 

111 

lie 

North  Central 

Id 

109 

85 

85 

Southeast 

H 

/ 

96 

83 

70 

^ouc  11  i^cacrax 

Q 
O 

JH 

j/ 

tvocKy  nouncains  ana 

ureac  rxams 

110 

204 

104 

106 

104 

93 

196 

100 

93 

92 

101 

96 

93 

Warmwater  species 

Northeast 

367 

511 

77 

98 

98 

North  Central 

483 

891 

88 

87 

88 

Southeast 

91 

92 

89 

90 

88 

South  Central 

89 

179 

16 

57 

67 

Rocky  Mountains  and 

Great  Plains 

158 

296 

85 

76 

79 

Pacific  Coast 

1 

4 

15 

55 

59 

Total 

1,189 

1,973 

63 

85 

86 

1./  In  1965,  90  percent  and  47  percent  of  the  requirements  for 
catchable  trout  and  wannwater  species,  respectively,  were  produced. 


Source:    USDI  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.    National  survey  of 
needs  for  hatchery  fish.    Resource  Pub.  63.    71  p.    Washington,  D.C. 
1968. 
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In  1978  planned  hatchery  expansions  and  other  activities  were  the  bases 
for  estimates  that  the  production  of  adult  salioon  and  steelhead  available  to 
Washington  State  commercial  and  recreational  fishermen  would  be  Increased  by 
one*half  or  by  about  5*5  million  adult  fish  per  year  within  a  decade*  Addi- 
tional efforts  could  add  another  6*0  million  adult  fish  annually  within  10 
years  (at  least  doubling  the  Staters  current  harvest)  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $70 
million  In  (largely  Federal)  capital  Investments  and  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  $7  million  per  year*  50/ 

Several  of  the  loajor  success  stories  In  meeting  recreational  demands  for 
fishing  are  due  to  the  ability  of  some  anadromous  species  to  prosper  when  re- 
stricted! to  freshwater.    Initially,  striped  bass  were  restricted  to  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coastal  waters*    In  the  late  1800^s,  they  were  Introduced  to  the  West 
Coast  and  subsequently  to  inland  areas*    They  are  now  found  In  38  States*  51/ 
In  the  1950's  and  1960*s,  coho  and  chinook  salmon  were  intrr^duced  to  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  West  Coast*    Continuing  stocking  programs  resulted  In  a  harvest 
of  1*7  million  sport  fish  In  1975*  52/ 

To  balance  these  rather  spectacular  successes,  there  have  been  many  more 
attempts  that  have  failed*    Transplanting  living  organisms  Is  always  a  gamble* 
Similarly,  so  Is  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish — while  viewed  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  wild  populations  for  relatively  brief  periods,  rather  than  as 
permanent  replacements*    To  produce  a  sustainable  Increase  in  the  numbers  of 
fish  usually  requires  that  the  f Ish-produclng  acreage  or  availability  or  car- 
rying capacity  be  Increased*    The  fact  that  hatchery  operations  are  sometimes 
desirable  suggests  the  preservation  of  wild  populations  and  their  habitats  has 
substantial  economic  values*  53/ 

.Managing  Wildlife  and  Fish  Use 

Given  the  many  Increasing  demands  on  our  wildlife  and  fish  resources, 
opportunities  to  manage  use  are  being  more  and  more  viewed  as  needs  to  lliait 
use*    More  people  chasing  an  animal  means  a  change  in  the  type  of  recreational 
experience*    In  the  years  to  come,  either  the  numbers  of  people  permitted  to  use 
the  resources  will  be  limited,  or  crowding  and  lower  success  raulos  will  follow* 

Sportsmen  who  wish  to  hunt  several  big  game  species  in  some  areas  already 
mist  take  their  chances  with  lottery  systems,  particularly  for  elk,  moose, 
mountain  goats,  big-horn  sheep,  and  antelope.    For  other  specie-^,  limits  on 


50/  Merkel,  J.  C*,  D*  L*  Alverson,  and  J*       Hough.    Settlement  plan  for 
Washington  "'ate  Sainton  and  steelhead  fisheries*    Regional  Team  of  the  Federal 
Task  Force      Washington  State  Fisheries  (Oept  *  Justice,  Coomierce,  and  Interior). 
348  p*    Washington,  D.C     1978.    The  proposal  also  calls  for  certain  stream 
enhancement,  research,  monitoring,  and  regulatory  activities* 

51/  Massmann,  op*  clt* 

52/  Council  on  Environmental  Quality*    Environmental  Quality — 1978* 
Washington,  D*C.    p*  314*  1978* 

53/  Opportunities  and  problems  associated  with  the  artificial  propagation 
of  salmonlds  are  discussed  by  Cooper,  E*  L. »  E.  0*  Salo,  and  H*  Tanner. 
Salmonld  management*    Trout  15(1):    Special  supplement,  32  p.  1974* 
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season  takes  have  become  more  restrictive.    These  limitations  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  necessary  but  they  can  soQetlmes  be  relieved  by  applying  tood 
habitat  and  population  management  practices  more  extensively. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  require  licenses  for  hunting  and  fishings 
with  the  receipts  used  to  enforce  regulations  and  to  fund  activities  for  improv- 
ing habitat  and  population.    One  approach  that  has  been  frequently  discussed » 
both  to  provide  more  adequate  funding  and  to  limit  use»  is  to  increase  basic 
license  fees  or  to  add  a  surchai^e  for  hunting  in  particular  areas.    This  issue 
is  politically  volatile  and  each  proposal  has  encountered  opposition^  primarily 
on  the  grounds  of  equity »  concern  for  Impacts  on  total  receipts »  and  Federal* 
State  jurisdictional  disputes.  54,/ 

Much  higher  levels  of  nonconsumptive  uses  are  possible  in  most  parts  of  the 
Nation.    Meeting  such  datands  generally  amounts  to  providing  nondestructive 
access  and  publicizing  opportunities  for  wildlife  observation.    In  undeveloped 
areas»  new  trails  often  can  be  constructed  at  low  cost»  perhaps  with  self- 
guiding  8ign8»  and  when  one  area  is  overused »  others  can  be  publicized.  How- 
ever»  because  most  wildlife  observation  takes  place  near  where  people  live» 
meeting  nonconsumptive  demands  frequently  requires  providing  permanent^  hardened 
trails  and  sites  in  or  near  urban  areas. 

The  general  problem  of  limited  access  to  private  lands  is  discussed  in  the 
next  section^  but  this  problem  also  is  important  on  public  lands.    In  some 
Instances^  access  must  be  limited  to  protect  the  wildlife  and  fish  resources  or 
to  protect  fragile  areas  from  physical  degradation.  In  other  instances^ 
improved  access  Is  possible.    In  the  past  25  years»  S00»000  acres  of  still- 
waters  and  2tO0O  miles  of  free*flowiQg  streams  have  become  available  for 
fishing  through  the  purchase  and  development  of  access  sites. 

Opportunities  for  Cooperative  Activities  on  private  Lands 

Privately-'Owned  forest  and  range  lands  play  a  major  role  in  providing  key 
habitats  for  waterfowl  and  In  providing  opportunities  for  hunting — especially 
for  small  game  mammalSt  upland  game  birds*  and  watorfowl — and  for  warmwater 
fishing.    In  heavily  farmed  areas*  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains*  fence  rows 
and  shelterbelts  on  private  lands  frequently  provide  the  principal  habitat  over 
relatively  large  areas  for  a  number  of  species  of  birds  and  snail  mammals. 

Past  efforts  of  private  groups  and  public  agencies  have  improved  conditions 
for  wildlife  and  fish  and  have  helped  increase  opportunities  for  use  of  these 
resources  on  private  lands.    Conservation  groups  such  as  the  Audubon  Society* 
Kature  Conservancy*  Isaak  Walton  League*  and  The  Wildlife  Federation  have  worked 
at  national  and  local  levels  to  foster  protection  and  improvement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat.    Organized  groups  of  hunters  and  anglers  have  helped  increase 
the  general  awareness  of  the  values  of  these  resources  and  have  been  sources  of 
income  to  landowners.    Some  States  directly  compensate  farmers  for  damages  to 
their  crops  by  big  game  and  some  provide  relatively  low  tax  rates  for  critical 


54/  Hoover*  R.  L.    User  fees  for  hunting  and  fishing  on  public  lands.  Pub* 
lication  DOtf-RM^-6-78*  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife*  Denver.    65  p.  1978. 
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habitats,  particularly  for  wetlands*    Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  provided  general  education  and  limited  technical  assistance  and 
cost-sharing  programs* 

But  ouch  more  could  be  done*    Numerous  surveys  have  shown  that  landowners 
often  regard  the  enjoyment  of  wildlife  as  a  major  benefit  of  owning  a  few  acres 
of  land.    There  are  inexpensive  options  for  attracting  more  wild  animals  avail- 
able to  most  of  these  owners*    Leaving  selected  trees  and  shrubs  when  clearing 
land,  allowing  weeds  to  grow  along  fences,  modifying  harvest  practices  to  favor 
certain  types  of  trees,  and  creating  openings  in  woodlots  all  can  greatly  im- 
prove conditions  for  a  wide  variety  of  birds  and  small  mammals* 

Limited  access  to  private  lands  remains  a  major  complaint  of  sportsmen* 
But  lands  are  posted  against  public  use  for  many  reasons,  including  the  very 
real  threat  of  claims  for  liability  if  recreationists  are  injured*  Several 
States  have  passed  laws  that  partially  relieve  landowners  of  liability  not 
involving  negligence  when  hunters  and  fishermen  use  their  property*    Some  insur- 
ance companies  provide  policies  for  hunting  and  fishing  use,  but  most  landowners 
do  not  know  about  them*    Such  options  for  protection  against  liability  could  be 
Improved  and  expanded  and  publicized  more  effectively*  55/ 

Even  when  liability  and  other  problems  such  as  littering  and  vandalism  are 
overcome,  it  is  still  unreasonable  to  expect  owners  to  open  their  lands  unless 
they  are  adequately  compensated*    This  frequently  requires  informing  owners 
about  the  possibilities  for  esLablishing  a  business  and  then  setting  up  some 
mechanism  to  help  them  get  started* 

A  number  of  wood-products  companies  in  the  South  (where  there  is  relatively 
little  public  land)  have  been  successful  in  converting  the  wildlife  and  fish  on 
their  lands  into  cash  crops  by  charging  a  daily  use  fee  or  selling  seasonal 
leases  on  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  _Some  of  these  firms  have  entered  into 
agreements  whereby  State  wildlife  agencies  are  responsible  for  wildlife  manage* 
ment*    Examples  of  profitable  fish  and  wildlife-centered  operations  could  be 
publicized  and  technical  assistance  provided  to  landowners  to  get  them  started. 

To  help  owners  of  smaller  tracts  of  land,  several  State  agencies  also  have 
programs  for  game  and  fish  management  in  which  they  manage  aggregations  of 
private  tracts  for  hunting  and  fishing*    Recreationists  purchase  annual  hunting 
or  fishing  permits  and  the  landowners  receive  a  portion  of  the  receipts.  Such 
programs  could  be  made  more  generally  available* 

Since  the  second  World  War,  many  farm  ponds  and  other  impoundments  have 
been  improved  for  fishing,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  small  warmwater  streams  on  private  lands.    Similarly,  little  atten* 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  control  of  predators  or  to  animal  damage  on  private 
ownerships  in  the  East*    As  on  public  lands,  coyotes  and  free-running  dogs 
occasionally  pose  problems  for  deer  and  other  wild  animals*    Porcupines  seriously 


55/  See  the  chapter  on  outdoor  recreation  in  this  report  for  a  more  com* 
plete  discussion  of  the  extent  and  reasons  for  closures  of  private  lands  to 
hunters,  anglers,  and  other  recreationists* 
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damage  trees  in  particular  areas.    And  through  their  dam  building  and  the  subse- 
quent flooding  of  nearby  lands,  beavers  can  have  a  devastating  local  impact  on 
timber  management  programs  and  destroy  bottomland  hardwoods  that  provide  key 
habitats  for  other  species. 

Historically,  most  Federal'State  cooperative  technical  assistance  and  cost-- 
sharing  programs  directed  at  landowners  have  concentrated  on  one  or  two  commod- 
ity products.    These  programs  also  provide  a  ready  vehicle  for  informing  owners 
about  wildlife  enhancement  opportunities  when  considering  forest,  range,  and 
agriculture  management  practices.  56/ 

landowners  usually  do  not  know  that  standard  commodity  practices  can  be 
modified  to  help  protect  and  enhance  wildlife,  often  at  low  cost.  Relatively 
minor  changes  in  the  location,  intensity,  and  timing  of  land  treatments  can 
often  be  valuable.    For  example,  if  fall  plowing  is  limited,  waste  grain  or 
green  grass  shoots  can  attract  more  waterfowl.    As  was  previously  mentioned, 
other  practices  that  can  sometimes  be  used  to  Improve  wildlife  food  and  cover 
include  mowing,  disking,  planting,  and  carefully  controlling  livestock  grazing. 

On  lands  that  support  commercially  valuable  timber,  attention  to  how 
timber  harvesting  is  carried  out  can  often  improve  the  wildlife  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  land  by  providing  more  food  and  cover.    Unfortunately,  even  when 
options  are  generally  understood,  landowners  frequently  do  not  really  know  where 
to  turn  for  technical  assistance  for  multiresource  planning  and  implementation. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  agencies  and  other  orgnizations 
would  have  to  improve  coordination  of  technical  assistance  and  information 
programs  substantially.  57/ 

In  addition  to  direct  assistance  programs,  lands  have  also  been  bought 
outright  by  conservation  groups  and  public  agencies  to  ensure  preservation  of 
key  habitats,  most  notably  for  waterfowl  in  the  northern  Great  Plains.  Easements 
have  been  purchased  to  provide  an  economic  incentive  to  landowners  to  not  drain, 
bum,  or  fill  wetlands,  while  allowing  use  of  those  areas  for  grazing,  haying, 
and  cultivation  in  the  dry  season.    The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Improvement  Act  of 
1978  recently  provided  for  continuing  purchases  of  such  "conservation  easements.'* 


56/  See  the  section  "Rural  Forestry  Assistance'*  (p.  556)  for  a  synopsis  of 
many  of  these  cooperative  programs. 

57/  The  need  to  Improve  coordination  among  public  assistance  programs  was 
one  of  the  most  common  comments  received  in  the  1979  public  review  of  the  draft 
assessment  and  program  documents.    The  owners  of  relatively  small  acreages  still 
face  a  variety  of  practical  problems  even  when  they  have  the  desire  to  invest  in 
their  lands  and  when  adequate  technical  assistance  programs  are  available. 
These  problems  include  diseconomies  of  small  scale,  difficulties  in  hiring 
skilled  labor*  and  difficulties  in  acquiring  investment  capital.    For  discussion 
of  the  problems  and  the  approaches  available  for  overcoming  them  through  coopera* 
tive  programs  among  public  and  private  groups  see:    U.S.  Department  of  Agricul' 
ture.    The  Federal  role  in  the  conservation  and  management  of  private  noninduS' 
trial  forest  lands.    Washington,  D.C.    63  p.  plus  appendices.  1978. 
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tn  general*  at  least  the  costs  of  laproving  habitat  conditloihs  or  providing 
recreatiODal  opportunities  nust  b<  covered  if  private  landowners  are  to  become 
interested  in  such  activities*   While  public  ownership  is  needed  in  some  in* 
stances  to  protect  key  habitats*  nost  wildlife*^  and  fish^related  recreational 
opportunities  will  continue  to  be  on  private  lands*  simply  because  there  are 
more  private  than  public  lands. 

Opportunities  for  Research 

The  ability  to  satisfy  future  denands  for  the  market,  social*  and  ecologi^ 
cal  values  of  wildlife  and  fish  associated  with  forest  and  range  lands  will 
continue  to  depend  on  the  understanding  of  those  resources  and  progress  in 
translating  that  understanding  into  a  form  that  can  be  used  by  those  who  decide 
on  budgets  and  by  on^the^^ound  managers  of  land  and  water  resources. 

In  recognition  of  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in  the  resource  base*  recent 
State  and  Federal  legislation  has  accelerated  planning  processes  that  will 
largely  determine  conditions  for  many  years  to  come.    For  eicample*  the  Itotlonal 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  requires  that  intensive  land  and  resource  manage* 
ment  planning  be  completed  on  all  National  Forests  by  1985.    lb  the  extent  that 
critical  Information  on  wildlife  and  fish  resources  is  not  available,  it  is 
likely  that  the  activities  that  follow  planning  will  be  less  effective  than  they 
could  be. 

During  late  1977  and  early  1978,  a  series  of  workshops  were  held  throughout 
the  Ihiited  States  to  define  the  major  research  needs  related  to  forest  and  range 
lands.  The  following  were  rated  as  the  subjects  needing  top  priority  in  research 
programs  concerning  wildlife  and  fish: 

— Evaluate  the  effects  of  prescribed  burning  techniques,  silvi^ 
cultural  practices,  and  livestock  grazing  systems  on  water 
quality  and  on  wildlife  and  fish  habitats;  develop  improved 
alternatives  where  necessary. 

"Develop  multiple  use  management  strategies  for  aquatic  and  asso- 
ciated riparian  ecosystems  that  will  protect,  rehabilitate,  and 
enhance  wildlife  and  fish  habitats. 

— Define  minimum  habitat  conditions  needed  to  maintain  populations 
of  various  wildlife  species. 

"Establish  a  system  for  placing  quantitative  values  on  such  non- 
marketed  forest  resources  as  wildlife  and  scenery. 

— Determine  the  Impacts  of  wilderness  designation  and  of  general 
recreation  activities  on  the  future  abundance  and  diversity  of 
wUdlife. 

Xn  general,  the  selection  of  these  and  other  topics  suggests  more  compre* 
hensive  information   and  Improved  analytical  techniques  are  needed  to  better 
describe  the  status  of  wildlife  and  fish  resources,  to  define  effective  and 
efficient  management  strategies  to  Improve  that  status,  and  to  evaluate  those 
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strategies  to  ensure  the  most  effective  activities  receive  the  highest  priori- 
ties under  limited  budgets. 


Except  for  a  few  recreationally  and  comnerc  ially  important  species,  little 
quantitative  information  is  available  on  either  the  demand  for  or  supply  of 
wildlife  and  fish  populations.    Th^  only  widely  available  information  concerns 
the  numbers  of  licenses  sold  to  hunters  and  anglers  and  the  number  of  animals 
and  f ish  liarvested.    No  State  believes  it  has  credible  infonoation  of  this  type 
for  more  than  40  species;  most  are  comfortable  only  when  speaking  to  half  that 
number.    Credible  estimates  of  statewide  population  levels  are  still  rarer,  and 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  nonconsumptive  users  are  fragmentary  at  best.  More 
complete  information  is  available  for  some  much  smaller  areas,  but  it  probably 
never  includes  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  ^tire  spectrum  of  fauna.  In 
many  areas ^  available  information  is  inadequate  to  allow  a  complete  list  of 
vertebrate  species  to  be  compiliad. 

These  kinds  of  data  are  needed  simply  to  monitor  what  people  want  and  the 
present  conditions  of  wildlife  and  fish^  so  that  the  greatest  needs  for  manage- 
ment programs  to  correct  unsatisfactory  conditions  can  be  idratified.  Identify- 
ing programs  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  future  requires 
projecting  demands  and  populations  and 't'h'^  availability  of  those  populations  to 
users.    At  this  time^  projecting  de^iands  for  these  resources  is  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  personal  judgment;  the  understanding  of  the  determinants  of  demand 
is  still  rudimentary. 

The  state  of  the  art  of  projecting  population  levels  is  relatively  advanced 
for  a  few  species  of  importance  to  consumptive  users.    Unfortunately^  tradi- 
tional approaches  for  dealing  with  one  species  at  a  time  have  two  major  draw^ 
backs:    the  process  is  so  expensive  and  slow  that  serious  attention  is  seldom 
focused  on  Vinor"  species  and  little  information  is  gained  about  the  inter- 
relationships within  faunal  communities.    Current  work  in  developing  "species 
profiles"  as  a  basis  for  grouping  species  by  similar  habitat  requirements 
promises  to  allow  at  least  first-order  projections  of  the  conditions  of  entire 
faunal  communities  within  the  near  future  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  basis 
for  more  detailed  species-by^-species  analyses  that  will  be  needed  for  improved 
projections. 

A  major  constraint  on  projecting  wildlife  conditions  is  the  dearth  of  in- 
ventory data  defining  the  extent  of  existing  habitats.    No  comprehensive  and 
quantitative  inventory  of  available  habitats  exists  for  any  substantial  part  of 
the  Hation^  nor  are  there  a  connonly  accepted  conceptual  basis  and  set  of  tools 
for  developing  such  an  inventory.  58/    To  predict  conditions  and  develop  manage^ 
ment  programs  oriented  to  the  future^  quantitative  measurements  are  needed  that 
can  be  related  to  inventory  data  on  other  resources.    The  extent  to  which  habi- 
tat measurements  can  be  correlated  with  existing  historical  data^  and  particu^ 
larly  with  the  relatively  extensive  information  that  is  available  for  tljnber 
resources^  will  determine  the  ability  to  develop  historical  trends  and 
projections. 


58/  A.  Hirsch^  V.  B.  Krohn^  D.  L.  Schweitzer^  and  C.  H.  Thomas.    Trrads  and 
needs  in  Federal  invoitories  of  wildlife  habitat.    In  Trans.  No.  Mer.  Wildl. 
and  Natur.  Resource  Conf.  44:267-284.  1979. 
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To  develop  management  strategies  that  are  most  likely  to  enhance  wildlife 
and  fish  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  better  understand  the  impacts  on 
vlldlife  and  fish  of  both  major  and  minor  changes  in  the  land  and  vater  base. 
The  conversiou  of  forest  and  range  lands  to  agricultural  and  urban  uses  will 
continue,  and  it  is  likely  that  energy  and  water-related  developments  will 
expand  considerably. 

What  are  the  quantitative  Iiq»lications  of  management  activities  to  animal 
populations?    How  many  more  deer  or  salmon  will  be  produced  by  following  a 
particular  habitat  management  regime  or  by  limiting  consumptive  use?   With  few 
exceptions,  we  have  little  ability  to  quantitatively  predict  the  consequences  of 
alternative  combinations  of  habitat  manipulation  and  use  regulation*    Of  general 
concern  in  the  management  of  terrestrial  speciea  are  the  potential  gains  and 
losses  of  using  controlled  fire  and  chemicals  and  carefully  tailored  silvicul- 
tural  and  livestock  grazing  techniques. 

Insects,  diseases,  and  wild  f irea  have  direct  impacts  on  the  vegetation 
that  provides  habitat  for  wildlife  and  indirect  impacts  on  aquatic  habitats. 
Research  is  needed  to  define  short-term  and  long-term  consequences  to  wild  fauna 
and  to  utilize  or  compensate  for  these  potentially  destructive  agents  in  forest 
and  range  land  management* 

In  general,  good  management  strategies  are  those  that  lead  to  desired 
conditions  most  quickly,  are  economically  efficient,  place  low  demands  on  bud- 
gets, and  have  low  negative  impacts  on  other  resources*    Insuring  desirable 
conditions  for  wildlife  and  fish  populations  frequently  imposes  constraints  on 
the  usea  of  other  resources*    Because  such  constraints  I]q»ly  very  real  costs, 
research  is  needed  to  set  those  constraints  as  precisely  as  possible  so  that 
neither  excessive  safety  margins  nor  inadequate  guidelines  dominate*  Where 
management  techniques  affect  only  wildlife  or  fish  resources,  the  major  need  is 
to  develop  coat-effective  approaches* 

What  is  the  expected  gain  from  spending  dollars  in  different  ways?    If  the 
physical  consequences  of  expenditures  can  be  predicted,  what  are  the  social  and 
economic  implications?    Such  questions  are  relevant  to  those  who  must  decide  how 
United  funds  are  to  be  distributed  among  many  apparently  worthy  possibilities* 
The  state  of  the  art  In  conducting  such  evaluationa  of  programs  centered  on 
wildlife  and  fish  resources  is  far  behind  that  concerning  commodity  values 
because  the  nonmarket  aapects  make  it  a  more  demanding  task,  and  because  the 
resources  devoted  to  making  such  evaluations  have  never  approached  the  scale  of 
the  many  efforts  to  evaluate  water  developments,  timber  harvesting,  and  similar 
activities*    Expressing  ecological  values  in  a  manner  that  is  comparable  to 
market  values  of  commodity  resources  is  particularly  difficult. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  define  the  values  of  trade-offs*    As  recognized  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  it  i^  appropriate  to  charge  certain 
mitigation  costs  for  wildlife  and  fish  to  water  resource  development  projects* 
Similarly,  it  may  alao  be  appropriate  to  charge  foregone  values  due  to  restric- 
tions on  timber  harveatlng  along  streambanks  to  local  fisheries*    In  such  cases, 
foregone  valuea  should  be  charged  as  costs  against  the  anticipated  gains  of 
implementing  a  particular  management  strategy  if  reasoned  deciaions  are  to  be 
made* 
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As  the  pressure  for  a  vide  spectrum  of  goods  and  services  from  forest  and 
range  lands  increases,  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  information  on  the  full 
range  of  vildlife  and  fish  species  vill  intensify*  ^ 
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The  Nation's  Range  Base 


Introduction 

This  chapter  includes  (1)  a  description  of  the  range  resource  base, 
its  distribution,  oimersbip,  condition,  utilization,  and  Mnagettent;  (2)  a 
discussion  of  tbe  demand  for  range  grazing  by  livestock  as  Influenced  by 
national  deMnds  for  Mat  and  fiber;  (3)  projections  of  the  supply  of  range 
grazing;  (4)  desand-supply  relationships;  and  (S)  the  opportunities  and 
research  needed  for  inproving  and  managing  the  range  resource  to  Increase 
supplies  of  range  grazing.    The  discussion  concentrates  on  the  use  of 
forests  and  rangelands  for  livestock  grazing.    Other  products  and  uses,  such 
as  wildlife,  water,  recreation,  and  tiaber  and  their  interactions,  are  dis- 
cussed in  other  chapters  In  this  report. 

The  naterlal  presented  here  relies  heavily  on  the  conceptual  framework 
and  issue  delineation  of  **The  Nation's  Range  Re8ources**A  Forest-Range 
Envlroaiaental  Study,*'  1/  ^^Opportunities  to  Increase  Red  Heat  Production 
fron  Ranges  of  the  United  States,**  2/  and  **The  Natlon^s  Renewable  Resources*^- 
an  Assesstkent-**  3/   Many  agencies  and  Many  people  cooperated  in  developing, 
the  resource  data  and  providing  information  about  condition  and  productivity 
of  the  range  resource.  4/ 


1/    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    The  Nation's 
range  resource*-a  forest-range  environmental  study.    Forest  Resource 
Rep.  19»  147  p.»  illus.  1972. 

2/  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Interagency  Work  Group. 
Opportunities  to  increase  red  meat  production  from  ranges  of  the 
United  States.    Washington,  D.C.,  100  p.  1974. 

3/    U.S.  Departsient  of  Agriculture^  Forest  Service.    The  Nation's 
renewable  resources — an  assessment,  1975.    Forest  Resource  Rep.  21, 
243  p*t  Illus.  1977. 

4/   Data  on  non-Federal  lands  were  provided  by  the  Soil  Conserva** 
tlon  Service  and  by  State  agencies.    Data  about  the  Federal  landa  were 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Forest  Service^  National  Park  Service^  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.    lu  addition,  more  than  200  people  from 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  universities  participated  In  four 
workshops.    They  developed  production  coefficients  and  estimates  of 
range  potential. 
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Definition  of  range>*-Raiiae  is  land  that  provides  or  is  capable  of 
providing  forage  for  grazing  or  brovsing  aniMls.    It  includes  all  grass- 
lands and  shrublands  (collectively  called  rangelands)  and  those  forest  lands 
that  will  continually  or  periodically^  naturally  or  through  managettent^  sup- 
port an  understory  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  vegetation  that  provides  forage 
for  gracing  and  browsing  aniiaals.    Also  included  are  those  lands  that  have 
been  seeded  to  non*native  plants  but  are  Managed  as  if  the  species  were 
Dative.  5/    The  pi ayon- juniper  and  chaparral-nountain  shrub  ecosystens^ 
classed  as  other  forest  land  in  the  chapter  on  Forest  and  Range  Lands »  are 
included  in  rangelands  in  this  chapter  because  their  responses  to  range 
MnageMot  principles  and  practices  are  similar  to  those  of  shrubland 
ecosydtens.  6/    Lands  designated  as  iiqiroved  pastures^  cropland  pasture^  and 
grazed  croplands  are  not  included  in  range  base  used  in  this  assessment  be* 
cause  they  are  routinely  cultivated^  seeded^  fertilized^  or  irrigated.  7/ 

OescHptlon  of  the  range>— A  complex  array  of  54  ecosystems » 
characterized  by  a  variety  of  vegetation  life  form»  Bakes  up  the  Nation's 
range  base.    Hore  than  half  the  range  area  is  dooiinated  by  grasslands  and 
shrublands  and  the  balance  by  coniferous  and  deciduous  forests.    In  the 
Pacific  Coast  area»  the  rangrlind  ecosysteM  are  characterized  by  annual 
grasses^  bunchgrasses^  sagebrush^  chaparral^  and  Mountain  meadows  while  the 
forests  are  primarily  coniferous.    The  arid  and  seniarid  ranges  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  Interttountain  Great  Basin  area  are  doainated  by  a  cMiplex 
of  bunchgrasses^  annual  grasses^  cacti»  salt*tolerant  shrubs^  sagebrush^ 
pinyon-juniper^  and  chaparral.    A  Mosaic  of  sagebrush^  grasslands »  neadows^ 
aspen»  and  conifers  vakes  up  the  rangelands  and  forests  of  the  Rocky  Hountains. 
East  of  the  Bocfcies  are  the  Great  Plains  ecosystems  characterized  by  short 
grasses  and  midgrasses  and  low  shrubs  on  the  western  part  of  the  plains »  and 
by  tall  grasses^  shrubs^  shinnery»  and  savanna  on  the  eastern  edge.  East 
of  the  95th  Meridian^  forest  ecosystens  dominate  the  landscape  with  only 
remnants  of  prairie  and  wet  grasslands* 

Distribution 

When  the  Eurc^eans  first  colonized  what  is  now  the  United  States^  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  2.2SS  billion  acres  of  land  were  forests  or  rangelands.  As 
settlement 


5/    Adapted  from  the  Glossary  of  Range  Terms  used  in  Range  Hanagement^ 
Society  for  Bange  Hanagement^  32  p*  1964. 

6/    The  pinyon-juniper  and  chaparral-aountain  shrub  ecosystems  occupy 
62»762»0OO  acres  in  the  17  western  States  (table  2.6).    Therefore^  in  this 
chapter^  total  forest  area  is  short  and  total  rangeland  long  hy  that  amount 
as  compared  to  forests  and  rangelands  in  the  chapter  on  Forest  and  Rangelands. 

7/    These  lands  were  classified  according  to  accepted  definitions  and 
standards  developed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  are  included  in 
Other  lands»  table  2.K 
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occurred^  first  in  the  South%rest  in  the  early  1S00*8  and  later  in  the  East^ 
forests  and  rangelands  were  converted  into  cropland  and  pastureland  to  provide 
food  for  the  people  and  forage  for  livestock.    Lat«r»  tovns»  cities »  highways » 
railroads »  Minings  and  other  industrial  activities  further  encroached  upon  the 
fortsts  and  rangelands*    By  1976»  about  1»SS7  Million  acres^  or  69  percent  of 
the  Vatioa*s  land  area»  regained  as  forests  and  raogelands  (table  2*1)*    In  the 
lower  46  States »  64  percent  of  the  land  area  reMias  occupied  by  forests  and 
rangelands  and  73  percent  in  the  17  western  States  (fig*  5*1)* 

Each  State  still  has  a  sigaificaiit  proportion  of  its  total  land  sret 
classified  as  forests  or  rangelands  (figs*  2*2  and  2.3)*    Alaska  has  the 
largest  proportion^  97  percent.    Even  the  highly  industrialized  and  densely 
populated  States  of  the  Vortheast  such  as  Pennsylvania »  Mew  York^  Massachusetts^ 
and  Connecticut  still  have  well  over  half  of  their  respective  land  areas 
occupied  by  forests.    Only  in  North  Dakota »  Iowa»  Illinois »  Indiana »  and  Ohio 
do  forests  and  rangelands  occupy  less  than  30  percent  of  the  land  area* 

The  forests  and  rangelands  of  Hawaii  and  the  island  territories  and 
possessions^  while  important  locally  (e.g*  72  percent  of  Hawaii  is  either 
forests  or  rangelands),  Mke  up  less  thin  O.S  percent  of  the  Nation's  range 
base* 

The  location  and  distribution  of  the  forests  and  rangelands  influence 
the  uses  Made  of  the«»  especially  with  respect  to  livestock  grazing*  Where 
rangelands  and  forests  occupy  nuch  of  the  land  area^  livestock  grazing  is 
alMst  always  an  important  use  of  the  land.    Often  it  is  the  Major  use*  In 
those  areas»  range  grazing  and  the  activities  associated  with  it  attain  a  local 
and  eve  1  regional  inportance^  economically »  socially^  and  culturally^  that 
May  far  transcend  its  importance  frM  a  broader  standpoint. 

Most  people  coMonly  think  of  livestock  grazing  in  the  17  western  States 
when  the  Vatioo*s  range  and  its  resources  and  uses  are  discussed*    There  is 
good  reason  for  this  thinking.    Niftetymiae  percent  of  the  6S0  Million  acres 
of  rsftgeland  in  the  contiguous  46  States  and  37  percent  of  the  forest  Isnds 
are  in  these  States  (fig*  S.2)*    Only  1  percent  of  the  rangelands^  Mainly 
remants  of  the  prairie  and  wet  grassland  ecosystems^  are  in  the  eastern  31 
Stat«s  and  most  of  that  is  in  the  South.  8/    Although  the  eastern  States  do 


6/    In  this  chapter^  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  included  in  the  Great 
Plains  Region  and  not  in  the  South  as  in  the  other  chapters.  The 
physiography^  cliMSte^  vegetation^  soils»  and  ecological  relationships 
in  OklahoM  and  Texas  are  more  closely  identified  with  Kansas »  Nebraska* 
South  Dakota^  and  Vorth  Dakota  than  to  any  other  aggregation  of  States* 
As  A  result^  the  range  relationships  and  interactions  concerned  with  land 
use»  range  MsnageMent  practices^  economics^  culture^  and  social  values  are 
faf  more  similar  to  Kansas^  Vebraska^  and  the  Dakotas  than  to  Louisiana^ 
Mississippi^  Alabama^  Florida^  and  the  other  southern  States* 
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Land  Atm  of  th*  UnttMl  Statts  by  Type,  1976 
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Figure  5.1 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  Forosts  and  Rangalands 
in  the  Contiguous  States,  1976 
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have  the  bulk  (63  percent)  of  the  forest  lands,  only  a  snail  portion  of  those 
lands  is  grazed*    They  do,  hovever,  have  a  potential  to  make  a  greater  contri^ 
bution  to  the  Nation's  forage  supply  through  conversion  of  forest  to  ivproved 
pasture. 


Non~Federal  owners  control  over  three-fourths  of  the  forest  lands  and 
alttost  tvo*thirds  of  the  rangelands  in  the  contiguous  States  (fig*  5*3). 
Except  for  local  zoning  ordinances  and  lavs  relating  to  public  health  and 
aafety,  private  landowners  are  seldom  constrained  by  laws  or  regulations 
concerning  livestock  use  of  their  lands*    They  can  use  any  system  of  grazing 
or  level  of  management  they  desire* 

Federal  lands,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  directly  affected  by  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  uses  Made  of  the  land.    The  Bureau  of  Land 
HanageMnt  and  the  Forest  Service^  the  two  largest  Federal  land  Managing 
agencies,  are  required  to  manage  the  public  lands  they  administer  in  accord- 
ance with  multiple^use  principles  and  policies  and  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tivity of  those  lands*    Livestock  grazing  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  multiple 
uses  and  must  be  managed  consistent  with  maintaining  the  productivity  of  the 
land*    Lands,  such  as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  military  reserva* 
tions,  are  administered  by  other  Federal  agencies  and  are  not  managed  for 
multiple  uses  and  grazing  by  livestock  is  often  limited  or  prohibited.  As 
a  result,  most  of  these  Federal  lands  cannot  be  considered  as  suppliers  of 
range  grazing  under  present  laws  and  regulations. 

Condition  of  the  Rangelands 

Many  things  may  affect  the  productivity  of  the  Nation's  forests  and  range- 
lands*    Natural  catastrophies  such  as  wildfires,  insect  and  disease  outbreaks, 
and  prolonged  droughts  can  drastically  modify  the  vegetation  cover,  at  least 
for  a  short  time.    Some  of  man's  activities  such  as  timber  harvesting,  off- 
road  vehicles,  concentrated  recreational  use,  and  herbicides  also  modify 
vegetation  and  soils*    But,  of  all  of  aan*s  activities,  grazing  by  livestock 
has  been  the  most  widespread  and  prolonged  use  and  has  had  the  most  profound 
effect  upon  the  Nation's  ranges. 

Host  of  the  Nation's  forests  and  ranj;elands  have  been  grazed  by  live- 
stock for  well  over  100  years--some  for  over  450  years.    Ponce  de  Leon  is 
believed  to  have  introduced  livestock  to  Florida  in  1519.    Livestock  first 
trod  the  arid  and  semiarid  rangeland  of  the  Southwest  in  1540  when  the 
Spanish  captain  general  Coronado  took  with  him  "1,000  horses  and  500  of  our 
cows  and  more  than  5,000  rams  and  ewes**  on  hiif  march  through  Colorado  and 
Kansas  in  his  quest  for  the  fabled  seven  golden  cities  of  Cibola.  9/ 


9/    Barnes,  Will  C,    The  story  of  the  range*    II*S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1926^  60  p. 
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In  the  eastern  States,  livestock  grazing  was  an  early  and  important  use 
of  the  forest  land*    By  1614,  Janestown  Colony,  Virginia,  was  *\  *  *  furnished 
with  two  hundred  neate  cattell,  as  many  goates,  infinite  hogges  in  heards  all 
over  the  wood  .  .         10/    By  the  niddle  of  the  l600^s  and  early  1700's,  herds 
of  wild  cattle  and  horses  were  considered  as  troublesone  problems  in  the 
forested  areas  of  the  East  Coast*  11/ 

As  settlement  of  the  New  World  occurred,  livestock  were  moved  eastward 
and  northward  from  the  Southwest  and  westward  from  the  East  Coast  for  the  next 
200*300  years  until  virtually  all  rangelands  and  most  of  the  forest  lands  that 
produced  forage  in  the  4S  States  were  being  grazed  at  the  beginniog  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Range  condition  defined* — Range  condition  is  an  estimate  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  present  vegetation  and  ground  cover  depart  from  that  which  is 
presumed  to  be  the  natural  potential  (or  climax)  for  the  site*    The  natural 
or  ecological  potential  of  a  site  is  considered  to  be  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
vegetation  that  would  exist  on  the  site  under  the  existing  climate, 
physiography,  and  soils  if  the  effects  of  man  and  his  agents  were  remved 
and  natural  catastrophies  had  not  occurred.    The  less  the  departure  in  terms 
of  plant  species  composition,  production,  and  ground  cover,  the  better  the 
comlition;  the  greater  the  departure  in  composition  or  ground  cover  and  the 
less  the  production  relative  to  the  potential  for  the  site,  the  lower  the 
range  comlition*    The  rating  is  ecological  and  provides  an  effective  way  to 
evaluate  changes  as  the  result  of  past  or  present  use* 

Some  rangelands  have  been  seeded  to  improved  forage  grasses  and  legumes, 
but  are  managed  as  if  the  vegetation  were  native  and  agricultural  practices 
such  as  cultivation,  fertilization,  irrigation,  etc*,  are  not  routinely 
employed.    Condition  of  such  raoges  is  based  upon  cooiparing  present  produc* 
tion  and  ground  cover  with  that  expected  for  the  site*    The  more  closely 
present  production  and  cover  are  to  potential  for  the  site,  the  better  the 
condition* 

Classification* "For  this  Assessment,  raogelands  were  rated  into  four 
condition  classes — good,  fair,  poor,  and  very  poor — depending  upon  the 
degree  of  departure  of  the  present  vegetation  from  the  ecological  potential 


10/    Hamer,  Ralph.    A  true  discourse  of  the  present  estate  of 
Virginia.    Reprinted  from  the  London  edition,  i6l5  with  an  introduction 
by  A.  L*  Rowse,  Virginia  State  Library,  1957,  Pubic*  Ko.  3*  l6l5* 

n/    Barnes,  1926,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  site.  12/  Good  condition  rangelands  are  those  on  which  the  present 
vegetation  and  soils  are  between  $1  to  100  percent  of  the  potential  for  the 
site.    Fair  condition  rangelands  are  41  to  60  percent  of  potential;  poor,  21 
to  40  percent;  and  very  poor  20  percent  or  less. 

Geographic  variation  in  condft1on>"  More  than  one*half  of  the  rangelands 
in  the  50  States  are  judged  to  be  in  fair  to  good  condition  (table  5.1). 
However,  if  the  48  contiguous  States  are  considered  separately,  only  46  percent 
of  the  rangelands  are  in  fair  or  good  condition. 

There  is  a  consistent  gradient  in  condition  of  rangelands  in  the 
western  States  with  conditions  being  judged  lowest  in  the  southern0K>st 
States  and  highest  in  the  northernmost.    Although  no  detailed  studies  have 
been  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  associate  the  lower  rangeland  conditions  of 
the  southwestern  States  with  their  arid  climate,  prolonged  grazing  seasons, 
and  the  long  history,  400  years ^  of  sustained  grazing  by  livestock.  Less 
than  40  percent  of  the  rangelands  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  are  in  good  or  fair  condition.    In  the  northern  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Mratana,  Wyoming,  and  North  and  South  Dakota,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
rangelands  are  fair  or  better.    The  rest  of  the  western  States  have  from  40 
to  50  percent  of  their  rangelands  in  fair  or  good  condition. 

Nevada  is  a  major  anomaly  to  this  latitudinal  gradient  in  range  condi* 
tion  with  60  percent  of  the  rangelands  being  judged  in  fair  or  better 
condition.    This  relatively  high  rating  of  Nevada  rangelands  is  surprising 
in  view  of  recent  concerns  expressed  about  poor  range  conditions  ii^  that 
State. 

Conditions  of  rangelands  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  generally  better  than 
in  most  of  the  contiguous  States.    Slightly  more  than  one^half  of  Hawaii ^s 
968,000  acres  of  rangelands  are  in  fair  or  good  condition.    Almost  all  (98 
percent)  of  the  rangeland  in  Alaska  is  estimated  to  be  in  fair  or  good 
condition.    The  high  condition  of  Alaska's  rangeland  most  probsbly  reflects 


12/    The  philosophical  base  for  judging  condition,  i.e.,  rating  the 
present  community  against  the  ecological  potential,  is  quite  uniform  among 
Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land^^nagement. 
There  is,  however,  some  variation  among  these  agencies  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  condition  classes  and  class  limits  used.    For  many  years  the  Forest 
Service  has  rated  rangelands  into  five  condition  classes^^excellent,  good^ 
fair,  poor,  and  very  poor***u8ing  20  percent  class  limits.    The  Soil  Conserva* 
tion  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  used  four  condition 
clafl8es***excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor — with  25  percent  class  limits.  In 
order  to  use  existing  Forest  Service  data  in  this  Assessoient,  the  five  condi* 
tion  classes  were  reduced  to  four  by  combining  the  excellent  and  good  classes 
into  the  good  class.    The  resulting  four  classes  are  considered  to  be 
essentially  equivalent  to  the  four  classes  used  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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continuation  of  the  cyclic  pattern  of  wild  rtiminant  grazing  under  which  Alaska's 
rangelands  evolved.    Estimates  made  locally  indicate  that  of  the  lands  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  that  are  being  grazed  by  cattle,  65-70  percent  are  in  good 
condition  and  25-30  percent  are  in  fair. 

Condition  by  ecosystem. **In  general,  the  grasslands  are  in  slightly  better 
condition  than  the  shrublands  (fig.  5.4),  but  the  differences  are  not  signi* 
ficant«    The  high*producing,  high  elevation  range lands --mountain  grasslands 
and  Okountain  aieadows--are  in  much  better  condition  than  are  the  low-producing 
arid  and  semiarid  rangelands  (table  5.2),    This  may  be  due  to  the  history 
and  short  duration  of  grazing,  ownership  patterns,  levels  of  management  prac- 
tices, and,  most  certainly,  the  relatively  favorable  moisture  conditions  pre-- 
vailing  in  these  high  elevation  ecosystems.    The  favorable  growing  conditions 
of  the  mountain  grasslands  and  neadows  enable  them  to  recover  fairly  rapidly 
from  the  effects  of  past  misuse  once  better  management  is  implemented. 

The  Great  Plains  ecosystems,  Texas  savanna,  plains  grasslands,  and 
prairie,  are  in  generally  higher  condition  than  the  arid  and  semiarid  eco- 
systems of  the  Southwest.    The  generally  better  growing  conditions  in  these 
ecosystems  have  contributed  to  their  present  relatively  high  condition 
ratings . 

Most  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  ecosystems  of  the  Southwest  are  in 
generally  poorer  condition  than  the  other  rangeland  ecosystems,  reflecting 
their  long  history  of  unmanaged  grazing  and  the  tough  growing  conditions* 
The  high  condition  of  the  desert  shrub  ecosystem,  5A  percent  being  in  fair 
and  good  condition,  may  therefore  be  surprising.    However,  many  areas  in 
this  ecosystem  are  grazed  only  in  the  winter,  while  other  areas  in  the 
ecosystem  are  ungrazed  because  of  lack  of  drinking  water  for  livestock. 

Effect  of  condition  on  forage  supply. ^^Each  ecosystem  has  its  inherent 
natural  potential  productivity  or  ability  to  produce  herbage  and  browse.  The 
natural  potential  production  is  the  average  annual  production  that  could  be 
expected  from  an  ecosystem  without  irrigation  or  fertilization  if  that  eco* 
system  were  in  good  condition.    Thus  the  two  largest  rangeland  ecosystoos, 
plains  grasslands  ^nd  sagebrush,  containing  175  and  130  million  acres 
respectively,  each  have  a  potential  to  produce  an  average  of  a  little  over 
one'half  ton  per  acre  annually.    Wet  grasslands  have  the  highest  potential, 
over  5,100  pounds;  and  the  desert  shrub  the  lowest,  about  250  pounds 
(table  2.6).    Natural  potential  of  deserts  for  forage  is  virtually  nil. 

Since  rangeland  in  fair,  poor,  or  very  poor  condition  produces  less  than 
its  natural  potential,  any  improvement  in  range  condition  can  usually  be 
expected  to  increase  the  supply  of  forage  produced.    Conversely,  any  downward 
departure  from  good  condition  will  usually  have  a  negative  effect  upon  the 
supply.    Thus,  the  actual  production  of  rangelands  is  a  function  of  present 
condition  and  the  inherent  production  potential  of  the  ecosystem. 

Figure  5.5  shows  the  present  production  of  the  rangelands  in  the 
contiguous  States.    The  rangelands  having  the  highest  production  of  herbage 
and  browse  are  the  grasslands  in  the  Central  Plains  and  in  the  coastal  and 
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T^ble  5.2.  —  Coriditiori  of  r^ogeUpd  ecosyat^a 
in  tbe  United  Sutes.  1976  1/ 

(Xbousaad  acres) 
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1/    For  definition  of  condition  class,  see  text. 

2/    Considered  as  otber  foreat  in  the  Forest  and  Hanseland  chapter. 

Kote^    Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 
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near  coastal  Southern  and  Pacific  Southwest  areas*    The  sagebrush  lands  of 
the  Intemountain  and  Pacific  Northwest  also  are  significant  contributors  of 
herbage  and  browse*    Although  areas  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Plains  have  the 
water  and  soil  requirements  for  high  forage  growth,  plant  succession  has 
resulted  in  them  being  covered  with  forests  rather  than  with  rangeland  plant 
couDunities*    In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  heavily  timbered  zones  are 
similarly  high  in  timber  growth  but  low  in  forage  output,  while  the  arid 
lands  of  the  Southwest  represent  the  least  productive  areas  for  forage  under 
historical  management  for  reasons  noted  previously*    Should  range  conditions 
of  higher  herbage  and  browse  producing  areas  be  improved,  significant 
increases  in  forage  production  can  be  expected* 

Grazing  Use  Of  Range 

Use  by  T1vestOC>(*^-Livestock  grazing  is  a  major  use  of  the  range*  In 
1976,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  1,207  million  acres  of  forests  and  rangelands, 
or  789  million  acres,  were  grazed  in  the  contiguous  States*    Host  of  the 
grazed  range  is  in  the  17  traditional  range  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.    Here  the  forests  and  rangelands  are  characterized  by  large  acreages 
of  palatable  and  nutritious  forage  plants  and  have  been  grazed  by  livestock 
ever  since  settlement  by  the  early  pioneers  and  before  that  by  large  wild 
herbivores*    These  States  have  about  70  percent  of  the  forests  and  rangelands 
in  the  48  States,  but  they  provide  some  720  million  acres  of  range  grazing, 
or  91  percent  of  the  range  grazed  in  the  48  States  (table  5*3)* 

The  31  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  supply  some  69  million  acres 
of  grazed  range,  only  9  percent  of  the  total  grazed  in  the  contiguous  States* 
The  range  grazing  in  the  East  reported  here  relates  mostly  to  livestock  grazing 
in  forest  lands  under  varying  levels  of  management*    Most  livestock  grazing  in 
the  East  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  decades,  confined  primarily  to  lands 
cleared  of  forests  and  then  seeded  to  domesticated  grasses  and  forbs*  These 
cleared  lands  are  considered  as  improved  pastures  and  are  not  included  in  the 
Nation^s  range  base* 

Only  a  small  portion  of  Alaska  is  currently  grazed  by  livestock*  There 
are  cattle  and  sheep  on  some  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  cattle  on  Kodiak  Island; 
reindtdr  on  Umnak,  Atka,  and  Nunivak  Island,  and  on  the  Seward  Peninsula;  and 
musk  ox  on  Nunivak  Island*    In  the  past,  cattle  grazed  small  isolated  areas 
in  the  mountains  and  the  reindeer  herds  roamed  over  most  of  the  North  Slope 
and  western  tundra  areas*    Their  numbers  and  area  grazed  have  declined 
steadily  in  recent  decades* 

While  livestock  grazing  occurs  on  some  large  ranches  using  range  in 
Hawaii,  there  is  little  range  grazing  in  the  remaining  Pacific  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands*    Grazing  in  these  islands  is  important  locally, 
but  it  represents  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  the  Nation's  grazing  use. 

Most  of  the  range  grazing  occurs  on  non*Federal  lands*    In  1976, 
531  million  acres  of  non^Federal  range  were  grazed — two-thirds  of  all  the 
range  grazed  by  livestock  (table  5*4).    The  predominance  of  non-Federal 
grazed  lands  is  especially  evident  in  the  eastern  sections  where  more  than 
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Figure  5.5 
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Tible  5.4.--  Forc»t  lod  cinfciWMl  tci*c4  in  the  4S  conttiy>iti  Stite» 
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0 
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0 
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32 

0 

32 
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0 
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52,486 

18,893 
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29,636 
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11,866 
11,401 
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1,725 
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13,553 
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7,694 
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41 
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99  percent  of  the  area  grazed  in  the  North  and  91  percent  in  the  South  are 
in  non-Federal  ownership.  Hore  importantly,  non-Federal  landowners  own  9& 
percent  of  the  range  grazed  in  the  six  Great  Plains  States.  This  accounts 
for  25  percent  of  all  the  range  grazed  in  the  contiguous  States- 

Some  258  million  acres  of  Federally  owned  range  were  grazed  in  1976. 
Almost  98  percent  of  the  grazed  Federal  lands  are  in  the  17  western  States 
and  only  2  percent,  or  A. 7  million  acres,  are  in  the  31  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River*  Only  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Section  do  Federal  lands 
supply  more  than  half  of  the  grazed  range*  About  57  percent  of  the  grazed 
lands  in  Federal  ownership  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 39  percent  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  balance  by  the  other  Federal 


Use  by  wild  horses  and  burros. — Wild  horses  and  burros  in  the  western 
United  States  date  back  to  the  l6th  century  when  some  of  the  mounts  and  pack 
animals  of  the  Spanish  conquistadors  escaped  captivity  and  survived  and  pros* 
pered  in  the  wild,    fiy  the  I930*s,  populations  of  these  feral  animals  had 
grown  until  they  were  considered  as  serious  problems  on  many  western  ranges. 
In  the  late  19A0*s  and  early  1950*s,  Federal  agencies  encouraged  the  removal 
of  feral  horses  and  burros  because  they  competed  for  forage  needed  by  other 
grazing  animals  and  were  causing  serious  resource  damage,  especially  in  their 
winter  ranges « 

As  a  result  of  public  concern  over  the  control  programs  being  carried  on> 
Congress  passed  the  Wild  Horses  and  Burros  Protection  Act  of  1971.  13/  The 
Act  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service.    The  Act  does  not 
apply  to  horses  and  burros  roaming  yearlong  on  private  lands  or  on  lands 
administered  by  other  Federal  or  State  agencies. 

Prior  to  passage  of  this  Act,  direct  management  and  welfare  of  wild 
animals  on  Federal  lands,  except  those  included  in  international  treaties, 
had  been  generally  considered  as  the  responsibility  of  the  States>  while 
the  Federal  agencies  were  responsible  for  managing  the  habitat.    Now  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service  have  direct  responsibili- 
ties for  the  wild  horses  and  burros  on  lands  they  administer. 

Most  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  are  on  Federal  lands  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management*    Only  a  small  proportion  of  their  population 
is  on  land  acbninistered  by  the  Forest  Service.    This  is  believed  to  be  due  to 


Agencies . 


13/    92nd  U.S.  Congress.    Wild  Horses  and  Burros  Protection  Act. 


Public  law  92-195.  1971. 
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Areas  of  excellent  range  are  Interspersed  with  the  forest  on  private  and  public 
lands  In  the  Rockies. 
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the  generally  rougher  terrain  and  more  severe  winters  of  National  Forest 
Syste«  land.  14/ 

Wild  horse  populations  on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Hanageoient  and  Forest  Service  have  increased  dramatically  since  passage  of 
the  Act»  while  burro  populations  are  believed  to  be  stable  or  perhaps  de* 
dining  (table  5.5).    The  1971  estimates  for  both  kinds  of  animals  are  rather 
crude  and  considered  as  unreliable^  especially  for  wild  horses.    The  1974 
burro  estimate  is  also  considered  unreliable  because  of  highly  inflated 
estimates  made  in  Arizona  prior  to  an  aerial  census. 

The  increasing  horse  numbers^  25  percent  increase  in  the  1974*1976 
period^  are  resulting  in  heavy  range  use  in  s<Miie  places.    Concerns  are 
mounting  about  the  impacts  of  these  animals  upon  vegetation  and  soils 
resources  and  their  competition  with  other  grazing  animals^  both  domestic 
and  wild.    The  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  15/  may  offer  some 


Table  S.S.'-*E>ti>ttc>  of  viXd  horici  «i<l  burroi  in 

ten  westcro  Sftcs  ift  1971i  1974,  1976 


Aaimal 

1971  y 

1974 

1976 

Horses 

t/,300 

45,207 

56,335 

Burrot 

8,045 

14,646 

7,101 

Tot«l 

25,345 

59,853 

63,436 

1/    1971  estiajtes  <re  for  federal  Unds  advinistered  by  Bureau 
of  Laud  MaaafeoieDt  only*    Other  years  include  lands  adsiniatered  by 
Forest  Service  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manageaeitt^ 

2/    Estimate  asde  prior  to  aerial  census  in  1975  and  not  con* 
sidered  reliable. 

Source:    U.S»  Departnent  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Hanaf«aent, 
and  U.S*  Departnent  of  Agriculture,  Foreat  Service.    Second  report  to 
Cbttfress;.    Ada  inl  strati  on  of  the  Wild  Free-Roaarinf  Horse  and  Burro  Act 
(sic)  1976.    Washington,  D*C.    45  p.,  with  appendix*  1976. 

U.S.  Departnent  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  ManafMMnt,  and 
U.S.  Depsrtvent  of  Agriculture*  Forest  Service.    1978  r^ort  to  Congress: 
Mansgenent  of  wild  free-roaaing  horses  sad  burroa  on  the  Public  Lands  and 
Isnds  of  the  National  Forest  System*    (In  draft) 


14/    U,S,  Department  of  the  Interior^  Bureau  of  Land  Management^  and 
U,S.  Departnent  of  Agriculture^  Forest  Service,    Second  report  to  Congress: 
Administration  of  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  (sic).  1976. 
Washington,  D.C,    45  p.»  with  appendix,  1976, 

15/    95th  U,S.  Congress,    Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act. 
Public  Law  95-514.  1978, 
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relief  because  It  provides  laproved  measures  for  the  two  agencies  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  sniiials,  l.e*,  snlmsls  In  excess  of  the  sustained  grazing 
capacity  of  the  range* 

Use  fay  wildlife. "In  addition  to  providing  forage  for  livestock  and  wild 
horses  and  burros*  the  nation's  range*  as  stated  previously*  also  furnishes 
food  and  cover  for  millions  of  wild  animals.    No  reliable  national  population 
data  are  available  for  most  wildlife  species*  or  even  for  such  common  big  game 
animals  as  deer  and  elk.    However*  Wagner  16/  has  autmaarized  recent  population 
estimates  by  the  fish  and  gaoM  departments  of  the  western  States  (table  5.6). 

These  estimates*  even  though  incomplete*  Indicate  big  game  populations  in 
excess  of  4  million  animals  for  the  11  western  States.    Present  numbers, 
except  for  deer,  are  far  lower  than  for  the  populations  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  area  when  Columbus  landed  in  the  New  World.    Wagner  speculates  that 
the  pre-Coluaa>us  populations  were:    bison*  5*10  million;  pronghom  10*15  mil- 
lion; bighorn  sheep*  1*2  million;  mule  deer  and  blacktail  deer*  5  million; 
and  elk,  2  million. 

An  estimated  11  million  animal  unit  months  (AUH*s)  of  forage  are 
required  to  sustain  Wigner's  present  populations.  17/    Data  developed  for 
this  report  Indicate  that  as  much  as  154  million  AUM*s  of  herbage  and  browse 
are  currently  available  for  wild  ruminants  (e.g.  deer*  elk,  moose*  etc.)  In 
the  11  western  States »    This  Is  far  mote  than  that  required  to  meet  the  forage 
requirements  of  the  populations  listed  by  Wagner. 

Wildlife  use  of  the  Nation's  forests  and  rangelands  Is  discussed  In 
further  detail  in  the  wildlife  chapter  of  this  report. 

Non^razing  Uses 

While  the  commmon  product  from  range  is  forage  for  livestock*  big  game* 
and  other  herbivores*  the  range  does  yield  many  other  products.  Rangelands 
are  important  sources  of  coal*  oil*  uranium,  and  other  economically  signlfl* 
cant  minerals.    They  provide  sites  for  many  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  such 
as  hunting*  hiking,  off-road  vehicle  use*  birdwatchlng*  flower  viewing*  and 
rock  hounding  to  name  a  few.    They  also  serve  other  purposes  described  below. 

Commercial  plants. — Some  old  and  well-established  range  uses  are  assum- 
ing far  greater  Importance  now  than  they  did  In  the  past.    For  example,  the 
harvesting  of  plnyon  nuts  was  once  largely  the  activity  of  some  Indian  tribes 


16/    Wagner,  Frederic  H.    Livestock  grazing  and  the  livestock  Industry. 
Chapter  9*  p.  121-149,  in  Wildlife  and  America:    Contributions  to  an  under- 
standing of  American  wildlife  and  Its  conservation,  H.  P.  Brokaw*  editor* 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  1978. 

17/    An  animal  unit  month  (AUM)  Is  the  amount  of  forage  required  by  a 
1,000-pound  cow  or  Its  equivalent  In  1  month. 
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of  the  Southwest.    Now  it  is  also  a  popular  recreational  activity  for  many 
people.    Juniper  has  traditionally  provided  fenceposts  and,  along  with 
pinyon,  firewood  for  ranchers*    Now  with  escalating  costs  of  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas,  urban  dwellers  are  also  demanding  juniper  and  pinyon  for  use 
as  fuel*    The  demands  are  so  great  in  some  areas  that  supplies  must  be 
closely  managed. 

In  I9I0,  about  half  of  all  United  States  rubber  came  from  guayule,  a 
range  shrub  of  arid  lands  in  Texas  and  Mexico.    The  wild  guayule  stands  were 
soon  depleted  and  the  hevea  rubber  tree  of  the  East  Indies  became  the  source 
of  natural  rubber*    But  in  ttorld  War  II,  when  the  United  States  lost  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  rubber  supplies,  attention  focused  once  again  upon 
guayule  as  a  source  of  rubber*    Three  million  pounds  of  rubber  for  the  war 
effort  were  produced  from  the  shrub-    After  the  war,  the  Nation  returned  to 
the  hevea  rubber  tree  and  to  petroleum  as  its  sources  of  rubber.  IS/  Recent 
research,  however,  shows  that  rubber  production  in  young  guayule  plants  can 
be  increased  from  two  to  six  times  by  spraying  with  mixtures  of  chemicals 
called  bioreRuIators .    Should  these  developments  prove  to  be  conoiercially 
feasible,  some  5  million  acres  of  arid  rangeland  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  and  Texas  may  be  involved  in  the  production  of  guayule  rubber*  19/ 

Other  research  has  led  to  pilot*scale  production  of  petroleum  from  range 
plants  of  the  genus  Euphorbia*  20/    As  much  as  25  million  acres  of  dry  range- 
lands  could  be  managed  as  ^^hydrocarbon  plantations,*'  if  the  pilot  tests  prove 
to  be  economically  successful.  21/    Another  shrub  o^  the  Southwest,  jojoba, 
is  used  as  a  commercial  source  of  wax*    More  recently,  research  has  shown 
that  jojoba  wax  can  substitute  for  whale  oil,  a  finding  of  great  importance 
since  many  whales  are  classified  as  endangered  and  are  protected  under  terms 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  22/    Numerous  range  plants  contain 
medicinal  properties;  one,  false  hellebore,  contains  an  alkaloid  used  as  a 
heart  and  arterial  sedative. 


18/    National  Academy  of  Science*    Guayule:    an  alternative  source  of 
natural  rubber*    80  p*  1977* 

19/    Dean,  J.  Paul.    New  method  increases  rubber  from  guayule.  Agr* 
Res.  27(2):  810,  illus*  1978* 

20/    Calvin,  M.    Energy  and  materials  via  photosynthesis*    P.  231*259 
in  R*  Buvet  and  M.  J.  Allen,  eds.    Living  systems  as  energy  converters. 
North  Holland  Publishing  Co*,  New  York,  1977. 

21^/    Pimentel,  David,  Donald  Nafus,  Walter  Vergara,  Dan  Papaj,  Linda 
Jaconetta,  Marty  Vhilfe,  Linda  Olsvig,  Kerry  French,  Mark  Loye,  and  Ellen 
Medoza*    Biological  solar  energy  conversion  and  l!*S*  energy  policy. 
Bioscience  28(6):  376-382,  1978. 

22/    93rd  V.S*  Congress*    The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973*  Public 
Law  93-204*  1973* 
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These  recent  developokents  could  lead  to  conflicting  demands  for  range- 
land  areas  in  the  future*    Sound  planning  must  ensure  that  these  uses  will 
be  compatible  with  the  many  other  uses  of  rangelands* 

Endangered  and  threatened  plants. —The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  is 
the  strongest  legislation  yet  enacted  by  Congress  to  protect  endangered  and 
threatened  animals  and  plants.    As  required  by  the  Act,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  reviewed  the  status  of  plant  species  in  the  United  States  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  3,187  species,  subspecies, 
and  varieties  needed  protection.  23/    The  Secretary  reduced  the  list  of 
plants  and  in  June  1976  proposed  that  1,783  plants  be  classified.    By  July  1, 
1979,  only  19  of  1,783  proposed  plants  had  been  officially  classified  by 
the  Secretary  as  threatened  or  endangered  and  are  under  protection  of 
Federal  law  (table  5.7). 

Under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  Federal  agencies  aiust  ensure  that 
actions  they  authorize,  fund,  or  carry  out  will  not  jeopardize  the  existence 
of  those  species*    Potentially,  this  may  pose  problems  regarding  management 
of  some  rangelands.    At  this  time,  however,  conflicts  between  well-managed 
grazing  and  endangered  or  threatened  plants  are  considered  to  be  minor*  None 
of  the  classified  species  has  been  so  categorized  because  of  livestock 
grazing.    However,  should  any  classified  plants  be  jeopardized  by  grazing, 
adequate  steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  them. 

Management  of  the  Ranpe 

Management  of  the  range  varies  greatly  in  the  United  States*  Climate, 
weather,  topography,  productivity  of  the  ecosystem,  markets,  goals,  and 
financial  positions  of  the  operator'-even  tradition-*all  bear  Importantly 
on  the  choice  of  operation  and  level  of  management  practiced.    The  complex 
interrelationships  and  interactions  among  these  factors  provide  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  management  situations. 

Management  levels  defined* — To  facilitate  discussions,  the  vast  array 
of  management  situations  has  been  classified  into  five  broad  manag^nent 
levels : 

Land  management  without  livestock  (no  livestock).  Livestock 
grazing  is  eliminated  (except  for  use  by  recreational  pack  and  saddle 
stock),  but  the  range  is  protected  from  such  natural  catastrophies  as 
wildfire  and  insect  epidemics.    Any  previous  damage  to  the  resource  is 
corrected  to  maintain  a  stewardship  level  of  management.    Examples  of 
areas  managed  at  this  level  are  most  national  and  State  parks,  many  wild* 
life  refuges  and  wildernesses,  and  many  research  natural  areas. 

Land  management  with  some  livestock  (some  livestock).    Goal  is 
to  control  livestock  numbers  within  present  capacity  of  the  range,  but 


23/    Smithsonian  Institution.    Report  on  endangered  and  threatened 
species  of  the  United  States.    200  p*  1974* 
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little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  achieve  uniform  distribution  of  livestock. 
Range  management  investments  are  minimal  and  only  to  the  extent  needed  to 
maintain  stewardship  of  the  range  in  the  presence  of  grazing.  Past 
resource  damage  is  corrected  and  resources  are  protected  from  natural 
catastrophies , 

Extensive  panagement  of  the  ran&e  and  livestock  (extensive 
management) ^    Goal  is  to  maintain  full  plant  vigor  and  to  achieve  full 
livestock  utilization  of  available  forage*    Goal  is  achieved  through 
implementation  of  improved  grazing  systems  and  construction  and  instal- 
lation of  range  improvements.    Cultural  practices,  such  as  seeding  and 
fertilizing  to  improve  forage  quality  and  quantity,  are  not  used* 

Intensive  management  of  range  and  livestock  (intensive 
management) *    Goal  is  to  maximize  production  and  utilization  of  live- 
stock forage  consistent  with  maintaining  the  range  and  its  environment 
and  to  provide  for  the  multiple  use  of  the  range.    All  available  tech- 
nology and  practices  are  considered  and  used  as  they  may  be  cost^ 
efficient  to  improve  livestock  production^  quality^  and  utilization* 

Land  management  with  livestock  production  maximized  (maximize 
livestock)  ,    Goal  is  to  maximize  production  of  livestock  while  otaintain- 
ing  the  soil  and  water  resources.    Existing  vegetation  oiay  be  replaced 
with  better  forage  species-    This  level  requires  large  investments  for 
construction  and  implementation  of  improvements »  cultural  practices^  and 
animal  husbandry,  but  all  practices  used  must  be  cost-efficient.  Mul- 
tiple use  of  the  resources  is  not  a  constraint.    This  management  level 
generally  does  not  meet  the  legal  management  requirements  for  most 
Federal  lands. 

Maintenance  of  the  soils  and  water  resources  is  required  in  all  five 
management  levels^  but  multiple-use  requirements  apply  only  in  the  same 
livestock,  intensive  management^  and  extensive  management  levels. 

In  addition  to  these  five  management  levels,  another  situation--exploi- 
tative  grazing,  i,e.,  grazing  with  no  concern  for  multiple  use  or  the  main- 
tenance of  basic  soil  and  water  resources  —  is,  unfortunately,  much  too  common. 
Though  such  grazing  is  practiced,  it  is  not  desirable  manageoient  because  the 
sacrifice  of  soil  and  water  resources  to  obtain  short-term  monetary  gains  is 
too  detrimental  to  the  Nation's  welfare  in  the  long  run*    In  addition  to  being 
used  as  a  general  level  of  management,  this  kind  of  grazing  also  occurs  in  , 
local  spots  or  areas  on  ranges  that  overall  are  being  managed  under  any  of 
the  other  five  management  levels. 

Production  by  management  TeveT*"To  be  truly  cost-efficient >  higher 
management  levels  should  be  employed  where  productive  potentials  are  the 
greatest,  and  lower  levels  of  management  should  be  used  on  ecosystems 
with  lower  potentials.    At  present,  this  is  only  partly  the  case*    For  example^ 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  production  from  perennial  grassland  ecosystems 
comes  from  lands  managed  in  the  two  highest  management  categories--intensive 
management  and  maximazation  of  livestock  (table  5,8),    In  the  annual 
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grasslands,  m  soiiewhat  different  situation  exists  in  that  52  percent  of  the 
grazing  production  coiks  froai  extensive  «anage«ent**d  relatively  low  mnage- 
Ment  level*    Shrublands  are  managed  less  intensively  than  the  grasslands^ 
with  36  percent  of  the  output  coning  frcm  the  two  highest  «anage«ent  levels* 
Unfortunately,  exploitative  grazing  occurs  at  far  too  great  an  extent  regard* 
less  of  the  productive  potential  of  the  ecosystems* 

Large  differences  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  occur  among 
the  ecosystem  groups*    Grazing  potential  varies  accordingly*    In  1976^  the 
forest  and  rangeland  ecosystems  produced  212  million  animal  unit  months 
(MM*s)  of  grazing  (table  5*6)*    The  grassland  ecosystems  accounted  for  6A 
percent  of  the  total  AUH*s  produced*    Shrublands  contributed  25  percent,  and 
despite  their  large  area,  the  eastern  forests  made  up  only  6  p^rcent^  and  the 
western  forests  only  2  percent  of  the  total.    Although  the  western  forests 
provide  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  grazing^  they  are  producing 
over  5  million  AUM*s  and  their  importance  as  a  resource  should  not  be  dis* 
counted* 

About  three*fourths  of  all  the  AUH^s  come  from  five  range  ecosystems  and 
each  of  them  produced  more  than  10  million  AUM's  of  grazing  in  1976*  The 
plains  grassland,  with  54.3  million  AUH'si  produced  the  most,  followed  by  the 
prairie  (45*4  million),  sagebrush  (2A.6  million),  mountain  grassland  (16*6 
million),  and  Texas  savanna  (16*5  million)*    All  of  these  are  relatively  high 
producing  ecosystems  (table  2*6)  and  all  have  substantial  areas  that  could  be 
improved  in  condition  (table  5.2);  therefore,  all  could  be  expected  to  produce 
substantially  more  AUM's  of  grazing  if  management  levels  were  intensified  and 
range  conditions  improved,  and  if  economic  and  ownership  circumstances  per- 
mitted it* 

Stewardship  management* —  Description  of  management  strategies  would  be 
seriously  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  range  stewardship  concept* 
Stewardship  is  simply  exercising  sufficient  care  of  the  land  so  that  it  is 
passed  on  to  succeeding  generations  in  as  good  or  better  condition  as  it  was 
received.    Thus  stewardship  assures  future  availability  of  a  productive  range 
resource.    Future  generations  will  then  have  options  as  to  the  uses  tn  be 
made  of  the  range,  whether  it  be  used  for  grazingi  wildlife  habitat,  water, 
air,  open  space,  or  recreation.    The  stewardship  concept  is  essential  to 
ensure  progress  in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  productivity  of  rangelands. 
While  meat  production  is  a  primary  lactor  in  the  demand  for  range,  as  will 
later  be  discussed,  stewardship  of  soil  and  vegetation  resources  is  a  matter 
of  vital  public  interest,  and  is  an  important  element  in  discussions  about 
supplying  future  demands  for  meat* 

One  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  land  stewardship  is  the  rate  of  soil 
loss  from  the  Nation^s  lands.    Pimentel,  et  al  24/  estimated  that  the  United 


24/    Pimentel,  D.;  E.  Terhune;  R*  Dyson-Hudson;  S*  Rochereau;  R.  Samis; 
E.  Smith;  D.  Denman;  D.  Reif^^hneider;  and  H*  Shepard.    Lnad  degradation; 
Effect  on  food  and  energy  resources.    Science  194:    149*  1976* 
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Quality  water  and  forage  can  be  produced  on  well-managed  rangelands* 

3?4 


states  has  lost  one-third  of  its  original  topsoil  in  only  200  years,  and  that 
the  rate  of  loss  on  agricultural  lands  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 
More  recent  estimates  25/  indicate  that  about  77  percent  of  the  agricultural 
lands  in  now  Federal  ownership  have  soil  losses  due  to  sheet  and  rill  erosion 
of  less  than  5  tons  per  acre  per  year,  a  loss  generally  considered  as  accept* 
able  on  average  croplands.    These  estimates  also  indicate  that  over  80  percent 
of  the  non^Federal  rangelands  and  forests  have  soil  losses  averaging  less 
than  2  tons  per  acre  per  year^    Ko  comparable  estimates  are  available  for 
Federal  forests  and  rangelands,  but  preliminary  data  collected  for  this  assess- 
ment suggest  that  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  forests  and  rangelands  have  erosion 
rates  that  are  no  higher  than  those  for  non*Federal  lands. 

Factors  Affecting  Demand  for  Range  Grazing 

The  demand  for  range  grazing  is  derived  from  consumers*  demands  for 
livestock  products.    These  livestock  products  are  meat,  hides,  wool,  tallow, 
insulin,  and  a  long  list  of  other  byproducts.  The  demand  for  grazing  for 
dairy  cattle  has  influenced  the  demand  for  range  grazing  in  the  past,  but 
dairy  will  not  be  a  significant  claimant  of  range  use  in  the  future.  Range 
grazing  by  sheep  to  meet  the  demand  for  lamb,  mutton,  and  wool  will  have  some 
minor  influence  on  future  demand  for  range  grazing,  but  historical  data  show 
the  decline  in  the  volume  of  these  products  in  the  United  States,     Each  of 
these  livestock  products  is  important,  but  the  magnitude  of  individual  and 
collective  demands  for  other  products  is  very  low  as  compared  to  the  demand 
for  meat  - 

Thus,  the  main  factors  affecting  demand  for  range  grazing  are:     (1)  The 
demand  for  meat,  (2)  the  change  in  relative  prices  of  feed  elements,  and  (3)  the 
change  in  technology-^-^possible  feed  substitutions  or  feed  mixtures  for  producing 
a  given  number  of  livestock  efficiently. 

Production  of  beef  in  the  United  States  typically  involves  rearing  the 
young  animals  on  pasture  and  range  and  finishing  them  by  feeding  large 
amounts  of  grain.    The  feed  for  maintenance  of  cow  herd  and  calf  production 
depends  primarily  on  grazed  and  harvested  roughages.    Grazing  (range  and  non* 
range)  now  supplies  about  64  percent  of  the  feed  consumed  by  all  beef  cattle 
and  79  percent  of  the  feed  consumed  by  sheep  in  the  United  States,  Therefore, 
grazing  is  critical  to  the  continuation  of  the  current  system  of  beef  and  lamb 
production,; 

Range  grazing  is  an  important  par;:  of  the  economy  for  many  localities  and 
regions,  particularly  in  the  West,    Maintenance  and  enhancement  of  pasture  and 
range  have  the  potential  to  stabilize  or  strengthen  local  rural  economies  and 
to  improve  the  economic  welfare  of  rural  families. 


25/    U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act:    Apraisal  1980,  review  drafts  part  1,  1979, 
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Demand  for  Meat 


Foremost  amng  the  factors  influencing  future  deinands  for  range  grazing 
are  the  demand  for  beef  and  veal  per  capita  and  the  size  of  the  U.S>  popula- 
tion*   While  demand  for  many  other  types  of  meat  or  dairy  products^  i>e*^ 
lamb^  porK^  poultry,  milk,  etc>^  also  affects  the  demand  for  range  grazing^ 
the  demand  for  beef  by  far  overshadows  the  demand  for  other  types  of  meat> 
Even  though  all  types  of  meat  are  mentioned  throughout  the  analysis^  the 
primary  emphasis  is  on  consumption  and  production  of  beef > 

Per  capita  meat  consumption  is  a  function  of  many  variables^  such  as 
disposable  income^  availability  of  meat  substitutes,  consumer  preference 
for  different  types  of  meat^  and  meat  grading  systems.    Changes  in  any 
factor  will  change  per  capita  meat  consumption  and  the  demand  for  range 
grazing. 

Per  capita  disposable  income. — As  disposable  income  increases^  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  income  is  needed  for  basic  necessities  and  more  of  the  income 
is  available  for  increased  purchases  of  meat. 

Substitutes  for  meat. "^Historically,  rising  per  capita  incomes  have  led 
to  increased  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and  fresh  fruits  and  decreased 
consumption  of  foods  such  as  milk^  ^SS^r  potatoes,  and  grain  products.  26/ 
This  in  turn  has  led  to  an  increase  in  demand  for  grazing  and  harvested 
roughages . 

The  only  major  permanent  penetration  of  the  animal  protein  market  by 
plant  protein  in  the  United  States  has  been  by  soybean  products*  Soybeans 
have  been  used  both  as  meat  extenders  in  processed  meats  and  as  meat  substi- 
tutes.   Per  capita  consumption  of  soybean  products  is  not  expected  to  increase 
unless  it  is  assumed  that  preferences  of  consumers  change.    Evidence  support- 
ing such  a  change  in  preference  is  not  available.    Therefore,  soybean-derived 
meat  substitutes  are  expected  to  have  only  a  negligible  effect  on  the  demand 
for  meat.    Furthermore,  when  energy  requirements  for  production  of  soybean 
meat  analogs  are  compared  to  those  for  beef  production^  and  when  other  land 
uses  and  animal  byproducts  are  considered,  beef  may  be  more  favorable  than 
formerly  thought.  27/ 

Meat  grading  and  consumer  preferences. *^Prior  to  1975,  standards  for 
grading  beef  as  ''choice**  or  "prime**  favored  grain  in  cattle  rations  over 
grazing  and  other  roughages  because  extensive  feeding  of  grain  was  necessary 
for  beef  to  grade  **choice'*  or  better  and  thus  consnand  top  market  prices.  In 
1975^  meat  grading  standards  were  changed  so  that  a  smaller  portion  of  grain 


26/    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  Interagency  Work  Group,  op^  cit. 

Zll    Yorks^  Terence  P.    Energy  use  in  soybean  analog  manufacture:  a 
comparison  with  beef.    J.  Sci.  Food  and  Agric.  (29)895-902.  1978. 
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was  needed  in  cattle  rations  for  beef  to  be  graded  **USI>A  choice,**  28/  Further 
changes  in  grading  standards  favoring  a  decreased  use  of  grains  and  an  in* 
creased  use  of  roughages  are  still  possible.    However^  consumers  have 
developed  a  preference  for  beef  produced  by  using  grains  as  a  large  part  of 
the  total  feed  ration.    Current  efforts  of  so«e  consumer  groups  are  directed 
toward  decreasing  the  amount  of  fat  in  beef  by  decreasing  the  proportion  of 
grain  in  the  ration.    The  amount  and  duration  of  change  in  consumer  preferences 
are  uncertain.    Changes  in  the  production  process  which  decrease  the  quantity 
of  grain  fed  per  animal  will  increase  the  amount  of  roughages  needed  to  produce 
a  given  quantity  of  beef  and  eventually  will  cause  increases  in  the  demand  for 
grazing. 

Relative  Prices  of  Feed  Elements 

Just  as  many  potential  combinations  of  meat,  cereals,  and  vegetables 
provide  a  satisfactory  diet  for  people,  there  are  many  combinations  of  feeds 
which  can  be  used  to  produce  a  given  livestock  product.    Range  grazing  is  one 
of  the  several  f^^d  elements  in  the  production  of  livestock*    The  demand  for 
range  grazing  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  relative  prices  and  costs  of  pro* 
duction  of  other  feed  sources,  including  nonrange  grazing. 

Feed  represents  a  major  portion  of  Lotal  livestock*production  costs. 
Because  livestock  can  be  raised  effectively  on  grain  or  forage  or  combina* 
tions  of  the  two,  anything  which  substantially  affects  the  prices  of  either 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  livestock  production  process.    If  feed  grain  prices 
are  relatively  low,  grain  feeding  will  replace  forage  in  the  livestock  produc* 
tion  process.    29/    For  example,  in  the  I950's,  grain  was  relatively  inexpen^ 
sive  and  it  became  profitable  to  feed  more  grain  to  livestock,  especially  beef 
cattle.    Producers  placed  calves  in  the  feedlot  at  an  earlier  age  and  fed  the 
animals  relatively  more  grain  and  less  forage  to  reach  marketable  weight. 

Conversely,  high  grain  prices  encourage  producers  to  finish  animals 
for  slaughter  with  less  feeding  of  grain.    For  example,  in  the  early  1970*s, 
high  grain  prices  caused  livestock  producers  to  rely  more  on  grazing  and 
other  forage.  30/    As  a  result  of  low  slaughter  and  feeder  cattle  prices^ 
producers  reduced  or  liquidated  herds,  and  the  beef  market  became  saturated. 


28/    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Interagency  Work  Group,  op  cit. 

29/    Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and  Technology,  ffultiple 
use  of  public  lands  in  17  western  States,    Dept.  of  Agronomy,  Iowa  State 
University^  Ames,  Rep.  45^  36  p.  1975. 

30/    Wardp  Gerald        Structure  of  the  United  States  beef  industry 
as  it  affects  resource  use.    Unpublished  manuscript  developed  as  part  of 
National  Science  Foundation's  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  (RANN) 
Project.    "Resource  requirements  for  alternative  beef  production  systems.*' 
Washington,  D,C.  1976, 
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The  forest  and  range  lands  In  areas  such  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  provide  large 
amounts  of  forage  for  domesticated  and  wild  grazing  animals. 
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leading  to  depressed  beef  prices  which  raised  the  price  ratio  of  grain  to 
beef*    Because  of  the  high  ratio,  roughages  increased  fron  80  percent  of 
total  feed  consumed  by  all  beef  cattle  in  1971  to  88  percent  in  1974. 
During  the  same  period,  the  percent  of  roughages  in  the  ration  of  cattle 
not  in  feedlots  remained  stable  at  96  percent.    Fluctuating  grain  prices 
have  little  effect  on  rations  fed  to  sheep  because  pasture  and  range 
grazing  has  always  been  their  principal  s->urce  of  nutrients.  31/ 

World  Agricultural  Trade 

World  demands  for  food  and  fiber  have  the  potential  to  influence  the 
domestic  prices  of  livestock  products  and,  therefore,  indirectly  influence 
domestic  demands  for  those  products  and  ultimately,  range  grazing.  Al- 
though some  meat  is  exported,  the  United  States  is  a  feed  grain  exporter 
rather  than  a  meat  exporter. 

Many  nations  have  greater  potential  as  producers  of  meat  supplies 
than  as  markets  for  United  States  meat  production.    They  could  produce 
more  livestock  through  increasing  their  oim  forage  and  feed  grain  pro* 
duction  and  through  increased  imports  of  feed  grains.    Some  nations  are 
protecting  their  o%m  red  meat  producers  by  restricting  imports  of  meat* 

The  food  consultation  in  several  nations  has  shifted  from  cereal 
grains  toward  animal  protein*    The  result  has  been  a  growth  in  demand 
for  livestock  feed  grains  and  oilseeds,  and  acceleration  of  world  trade 
in  these  commodities.    The  impact  of  these  changes  upon  the  United  States 
livestock  industry  has  been  more  evident  in  tbe  feed  grain  oiarket  than 
directly  through  meat  exports.    The  effect  of  increasing  Utiited  States 
grain  exports  may  be  of  greater  significance  upon  the  demand  for  forage 
than  the  exportation  of  meat.    However,  in  projecting  the  demand  for 
range  grazing,  agricultural  trade  is  assumed  to  continue  its  historical 
trend  in  world  economic  development  and  trade  policies.    This  includes 
the  policies  of  trade  constraint  by  countries  promoting  self-sufficiency. 
These  world  trade  attributes  constitute  a  moderate  growth  in  demand  and 
will  not  have  a  major  impact  on  range  grazing  in  this  country*  32/ 

Livestock-Grazed  Roughage  Relationships 

Grazed  rougbage  consumed  by  beef  cattle  increased  19  percent  from  1965*^67 


31/    Ward,  1976,  op.  cit. 

32/    Liu,  Cbun^^lm,  Gerald  Plato,  and  Allen  G.  Smith.    Tbe  demand  for 
grazing  roughages  in  the  Utiited  States:    alternative  futures  to  the  year  2030. 
Unpublished  manuscript  developed  under  cooperative  agreement  between  Economics, 
Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service  and  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    1978,  revised  1979. 
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to  1974*76  (table  5.9)*    At  the  sane  tine,  producers  of  dairy  cattle  reduced 
tbeir  use  of  grazed  roughage  by  55  percent,  as  they  moved  to  increased  use  of 
concentrates  and  a  reduced  number  of  dairy  cows.    Despite  an  increase  in  horse 
and  vule  populations,  use  of  grazed  roughage  decreased  by  20  percent^  or  5  mil* 
lion  AUH's»  because  horse  owners  shifted  to  greater  use  of  concentrates  and 
harvested  roughage* 

Table  5.9. — Comparison  of  averaRe  total  grazing  by  kinds  of 
livestock^  for  the  contiguous  States,  1965-1967 
and  1974-1976 


(Million  animal  unit  months-AUM*s)  V 


Year 

Total 

Beef 

FeedloC 
caCCle 

Dairy 

Sheep  and 
goaCs 

Horses  and 
mules 

1965-1967 

1,063 

775 

9 

187 

67 

25 

1974-1976 

1,067 

925 

5 

85 

32 

20 

Change 

+4 

+150 

-4 

-102 

-35 

-5 

Percent 
Change 

+  19 

-44 

-55 

-52 

-20 

*  Less  than  I  percent. 


y    An  animal  unit  month  (AUM)  Is  the  amount  of  forage  required  by 
a  l»000*potmd  cow  or  equivalent  In  one  month* 

Declining  sheep  and  goat  populations  and  reductions  in  the  use  of 
grazed  roughage  by  cattle  in  feedlots  resulted  in  further  reduction  of 
35  Million  and  4  million  AUH^s  respectively.    Thus,  the  increase  of  150  mil* 
lion  AUH^s  in  demand  for  grazing  for  beef  cattle  was  almost  offset  by  the 
146  million  AUH^s  decline  for  the  other  kinds  of  livestock.    Total  grazing 
use,  therefore,  increased  only  by  4  nillion  AUH's  during  that  period,  33/ 

This  small  increase  in  grazing  use  is  more  apparent  than  real  and 
should  not  be  used  to  estimate  trends  iu  grazing  use  during  the  period 
1965*1978,    Average  use  of  only  two  peak  periods,  1965*1967  and  1974*1976, 
mre  compared  to  show  the  changes  in  grazing  use  by  different  kinds  of  live* 
stock  and  their  effects  iq^on  total  grazing  use.    When  the  annual  grazing  use 
data  are  used  to  estimate  the  linear  trendy  a  downward  trend  of  total  grazing 
use  becomes  apparent  for  the  1965*1978  period  (fig,  5,6), 


33/    U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture^  Economic  Research  Service,  Live* 
8tock*feed  relationships:    National  and  State,    Sta,  Bull.  No,  530.    192  p^ 
1974,    Supplement  1974  to  Sta.  Bull,  No.  530,    101  p,     1975,    Also  unpublished 
data. 
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Figure  5.6 
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This  downward  trend  occurred  during  a  period  when  significant  increases 
occurred  in  beef  production.    From  1965  to  1978,  beef  cattle  production  was 
able  to  increase  without  increasing  total  range  grazing  supplies  because  a 
large  amount  of  grazing  was  released  by  sheep  and  dairy  cattle  and  by  the 
substitution  of  grains  for  grazing.    While  the  use  of  grains  was  caused  by 
need  to  produce  a  particular  kind  of  meat,  the  overall  effect  on  feed  sup** 
plies  was  to  produce  a  larger  total  meat  quantity  without  requiring  additional 
grazing. 

The  Projected  Demand  for  Range  Grazing 

The  history  of  grazing  use  does  not  provide  sufficient  basis  for  pro* 
jecting  future  demand  for  grazing.    The  projected  demand  for  range  grazing 
is  related  to  all  aspects  of  national  and  international  agriculture  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  pre^;ious  section,  including  changing  demands  for  livestock  products 
and  changes  in  the  livestock  production  process.    From  this  general  framework, 
projections  of  roughage  requirements  and  specific  indications  of  demand  for 
range  grazing  were  developed.  34/ 


34/    The  projections  and  the  associated  analyses  were  derived  from  the 
National  Interregional  Agricultural  Projections  (NIRAP)  System,  as  developed 
and  used  by  the  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service  (ESCS)  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Disposable  income  is  assumed  to  be 
a  function  of  population  and  economic  activities.    Per  capita  consumptions  of 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb  are  expressed  as  a  function  of  per  capita  disposable 
income;  the  trends  in  consuaq^tions  are  nonlinear.    The  magnitudes  of  income 
elasticity  used  in  the  model  for  beef  and  lamb  are  0.66  and  1*15  respectively. 
This  income  elasticity  for  beef  and  veal  is  adjusted  downward  as  income 
increases . 

For  additional  discussion  of  the  NIRAP  System,  see  the  following: 

Allen,  George,  Greg  Gage,  Larry  Otto,  Gerald  Plato,  and  Reuben  Veisz* 
General  user's  manual  for  the  goal  programing  algorithm.    Working  paper 
for  the  Coanaodity  Economics  Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Service  and 
the  Natural  Resource  Economics  Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Service 
(now  part  of  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service),  USDA, 
August  1977. 

Liu,  Chun^lan.    Statistical  analysis  of  the  demand  for  feed  by  kind  of 
livestock.    Manuscript  in  review  process.  1978. 

Liu,  Chun-^lan,  et  al.,  1978,  op  cit. 

Yeh,  Chung  J*  Prices,  farm  outputs,  and  income  projection  under 
alternative  assumed  demand  and  supply  conditions.  Am*  Jour,  of  Agri* 
Econ.    58(4):    November  1976. 
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Projected  Defliand  for  Heat 


Per  capita  consuiiption  of  beef  and  veal  increased  frois  91  pounds  (carcass 
weight)  in  1960  to  133  pounds  in  1976  (table  5.10).    Consumption  of  beef  and 
veal  is  expected  to  increase  to  148  pounds  (medium  projection  level)  by  2030. 
Consui^tion  of  lamb  and  mutton  decreased  from  nearly  5  potmds  in  1960  to  2 
pounds  per  capita  in  1976.    The  downward  trend  is  also  expected  to  continue 
bringing  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  to  less  than  1  pound  by 
2030.  35/    The  increasing  population  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef 
lead  to  substantial  increases  in  the  projected  beef  and  veal  production.  On 
the  other  hand»  the  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  of  laid)  and  mutton  is 
sufficiently  great  to  result  in  an  overall  decline  in  the  production  of  lamb 
and  mutton  in  spite  of  the  higher  population  levels  (table  5.11). 

Table  5»lO —  Historical  consumption  and  Projected  demand  for  beef  and  veal 
and  lamb  and  mutton  in  the  United  States  for  selected  years 


(  Pounds  per  capita  ) 


Historical  consun^tion 


Kinds  of  meat 

1960 

1 

1965 

1970 

1976 

Beef  and  veal 

91 

105 

117 

133 

Lamb  and  mutton 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Projected  demand 

Kinds  of  meat 

— 1 — 

Projection 

1990 

2000  ' 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Beef  and  lamb  ; 

Lou 

138 

142 

146 

148 

153 

Medium 

135 

140 

144 

145 

1  148 

i 

High 

134 

139 

141 

138 

137 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Low 

2 

1 

1 

A 

* 

Medium 

2 

1 

1 

A 

* 

1 

High 

2 

1 

* 

A 

A 

^    Less  than  1  pound 


35/    The  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  is  also 
a  result  of  decline  in  sheep  production  due  to  increased  cost  related  to 
predator  losses^  shortage  of  labor»  and  other  factors. 
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Table  5»11  —  Historical  and  prolected  production  of  beef  and  veal  and 


lamb  and  mutton  In  the  United  States  for  selected  years 


(  Million  pounds  carcass  weight  ) 
Historical  production 


Kinds  of  meat 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1976 

Beef  and  veal 

15»862 

19 » 747 

22»273 

26»822 

Lanb  and  nutton 

768 

685 

551 

371 

Projected  production 


Kinds  of  meat 

Projection 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Beef  and  veal 

Low 

30 » 318 

32 » 360 

33»791 

34»363 

34»882 

Medium 

30»714 

33 » 789 

36»500 

38»432 

40 » 488 

High 

31 »934 

36»426 

40»888 

44 » 774 

48»949 

Lanb  and  mutton 

Low 

316 

271 

228 

189 

157 

Medium 

318 

275 

234 

200 

169 

High 

333 

294 

258 

227 

197 

In  the  high  level  projection^  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  is 
lower  than  in  the  medium  projection*    This  is  because^  in  this  levels  the 
rate  of  population  increase  is  predicted  to  be  larger  than  the  rate  of  in* 
crease  of  disposable  incooie.    Therefore^  per  capita  disposable  income  will 
decrease.    As  per  capita  disposable  income  goes  dovn»  per  capita  consump* 
tion  of  beef  will  also  go  down>    In  addition^  the  larger  population  will  be 
competing  for  beef  produced  from  a  limited  resource  base. 

All  three  projection  levels  result  in  significant  increases  in  the  total 
demand  for  beef.    By  2030»  the  domestic  production  of  beef  is  projected  to 
increase  by  30»  31»  and  82  percent  for  the  low,  medium^  and  high  projection 
levels^  respectively  (table  5*11)> 

Projected  Oemand  for  Livestock  feeds 

Projected  increase  in  demands  for  beef  will  result  in  Increased  demand 
for  all  types  of  livestock  feed*    If  additional  beef  production  is  to  be 
achieved^  feed  supplies  must  be  expanded. 

Feed/livestock  ratio. —Livestock  convert  roughages^  feed>  and  cereal 
grains  into  protein^  vitamins^  and  other  nutrients  required  and  consumed 
by  mankind.    This  conversion  process  is  measured  by  the  feed/livestock 
conversion  ratio.    The  ratio  compares  the  total  Quantity  of  feeds  consumed 
by  all  kinds  of  livestock  to  the  total  live  weight  of  those  livestock  when 
slaughtered.    Thus»  the  ratio  measures  all  feed»  including  waste  or  other 
losses^  that  are  necessary  to  deliver  a  pound  of  live  weight  animal.  Improve- 
ments in  such  things  as  animal  disease  control,  nutritional  knowledge^ 
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improved  handling,  and  storage  of  feeds  all  contribute  to  an  improved  feed/* 
livestock  ratio.    The  higher  the  ratio,  the  more  feed  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  pound  of  livestock  weight.  36/    Management  and  research  efforts  are  con* 
tinually  underway  to  lower  the  feed  conversion  ratio  or  to  improve  feed 
sources.    The  feed/livestock  ratio  for  beef  animals  is  expected  to  decline 
slowly  after  1985.    The  conversion  ratio  for  dairy  cattle  and  sheep  should 
remain  stable  or  improve.    The  changing  ratios  indicate  that  less  total  feed 
will  be  needed  to  support  a  constant  number  of  cattle.  37/    Although  the 
feed/ livestock  ratio  for  beef  is  assumed  to  decrease,  the  increasing  beef 
cattle  populations  will  offset  that  trend  and  increase  the  importance  of 
grazing. 

Cattle  cycl6.  """Cattle  prices  and  production  move  through  a  continuous 
series  of  cycles,  each  cycle  completed  in  roughly  10  years  (figure  5.7). 
These  cycles  are  characterized  by  high  prices  when  nuabers  are  low,  followed 
by  increased  livestock  numbers,  then  high  production  and  declining  prices, 
and  declining  livestock  numbers.    In  thft  1978*1979  period,  prices  are 
relatively  high  and  the  cycle  appears  to  be  near  the  low  in  cattle  numbers. 
Th^s  cyclical  pattern  is  recognized  in  this  demand  analysis  but  the  cyclical 
pattern  itself  is  not  projected.    Projection  data  are  in  terms  of  10-year 
averages  around  the  target  year.    The  cattle  cycle  also  explains  the  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  the  consumption  of  grazing  (figure  5.6). 

Roughage  Components. "-Projections  of  the  demand  for  rough  38/  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  beef,  sheep, 
and  mutton  which  will  meet  the  projected  demand  for  meat  consumption  over 
time.    Projections  of  roughage  demand  were  distributed  among  harvested  rough* 
ages,  noorange  grazing,  and  range  grazing  (figure  5.8).    Under  these  projec- 
tions and  assumptions,  the  demand  for  roughage  in  medium  level  projection 
would  increase  from  1,420  million  AUM*s  in  1976,  to  1,966  million  AUM's  in 
year  2030.    Total  roughage  requirements  will  increase  by  38  percent,  while 
harvested  roughage  requirements  will  increase  by  5  percent  and  all  grazing  by 
54  percent.    Harvested  roughages  expand  at  a  slower  rate  than  grazing  because 
harvested  roughages  are  competing  for  the  use  of  the  same  land  needed  to  pro- 
duce food  and  feed  grains. 


36/    Council  for  Agricultural  Sciences  and  Technology,  1975,  op.  cit., 
37/    Liu,  Chun-Ian,  et.  ai.     1978,  op.  cit 

38/    For  the  analysis  of  this  report,  livestock  feeds  are  grouped  into 
two  main  categories--'Concentrates  and  roughage.    Concentrates  are  grains  and 
feed  supplements.    Roughage  is  harvested  roughage  (hay,  silage,  sugar  beet 
pulp,  etc.)  and  grazing.    Crazing  is  subdivided  into  two  groups — range  and 
nonrange .    Nonrange  grazing  is  further  broken  down  into  three  types*- 
aftermath  grazing  (crop  residues  in  field),  cropland  pasture  (5-year  rotation, 
irrigation,  etc.),  and  other  pasture  (permanent  pasture  other  than  range). 
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C«HI«  Cycles,  1930-1979 

Cattle  and  Calves  on  Fvfn$  January  1 
Mil. 


1930  1940  19S0  1960  1970  1960 

Th«  shMM  ««ctions  an  iwnods  ol  tt«rd  building. 


Figure  5.7 
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Total  grazing  has  been  divided  into  range  and  nonrange  grazing  and  the 
projected  demand  is  shown  separately  (table  5.12).    Under  the  medium  level 
of  projections^  range  grazing  increases  to  300  million  AUH*s  in  2030  from  213 
million  AUH*$  in  1976>  an  increase  of  41  percent.    During  the  same  period^ 
1976  to  2030>  nonrange  grazing  is  projected  to  increase  by  57  percent. 
Total  grazing  (range  and  nonrange)  of  1>288  million  AUH's  in  1990  and  1>501 
million  AUH*s  in  2030  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  for  beef  and  other 
grazing  livestock  products  given  the  assumptions  of  the  medium  projections. 

The  projections  of  expanding  grazing  requirements  are  supported  by 
analysis  of  the  historical  changes  and  trends  in  grazing  by  the  various  kinds 
of  livestock  (figure  5.9).    Total  grazing  use  shows  a  downward  trend  during 
1965*1978  because  the  decrease  in  grazing  by  dairy  cows>  sheep>  and  horses 
more  than  offsets  the  increase  in  beef  cattle  grazing  during  that  period. 
However^  the  trends  in  demands  for  grazing  by  dairy  cattle^  sheep>  and  horses 
are  expected  to  stabilize  by  1985  and  remain  steady  through  2035,  39/ 
Demands  for  beef  cattle  grazing  (the  major  determinant  of  grazing  demand) 
will  continue  to  rise.    As  a  result^  the  trend  in  demand  for  total  range 
grazing  is  expected  to  bottom  out  in  the  decade  1980*1990  and  be  upward 
thereafter  through  2030. 

Various  rational  explanations  can  be  provided  for  the  projected  upward 
trend  in  demand  for  range  grazing.    Dairy  production  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  to  decline  and  so  release  grazing  as  in  the  past.    Even  though  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  is  expected  to  continue  to  fall>  the  expanding 
population  will  require  a  higher  level  of  milk  production;  that  is>  more 
dairy  cattle  will  be  needed  by  2030.    Therefore^  only  very  small  amounts  of 
grazing^  if  any>  now  used  by  dairy  cattle  will  be  released  in  the  future 
for  beef  cattle  use.    Sheep  and  horse  populations  may  have  reached  their 
minimums;  in  fact>  horse  populations  are  presently  increasing.  Therefore^ 
the  shifting  of  grazing  from  these  kinds  of  livestock  to  beef  cattle  use  as 
done  in  the  past  may  possibly  not  occur  in  the  future. 

In  addition^  the  heavy  substitution  of  grains  for  grazing  in  beef  pro* 
duction  cannot  be  repeated.    In  fact>  the  desire  for  less  fat  in  beef  may 
result  in  less  grain  used  in  beef  production^  resulting  in  further  increases 
in  demand  for  grazing.    Thus>  increases  in  beef  production  will  require 
additional  quantities  of  grazed  roughages. 


39/    The  magnitude  of  grazing  use  by  any  kind  of  livestock  may  decline 
to  any  number  including  zero  over  time>  but  grazing  cannot  be  negative  at  any 
time.    Therefore^  the  future  grazing  use  trend  is  projected  by  using  the 
exponential  curve  fitting  technique.    This  technique  restricts  the  magnitude 
of  grazing  to  take  only  a  positive  or  zero  number. 


Table  5.12.— -fro jec ted  demand  for  range  and  non-range  grazing  In  the 
United  Statea  under  alternative  projections  to  2030 

Qtlllion  animal  unit  months-AOM' s)  — ^ 

 !  i  j  1  1  ' 

Projection        j  '  '  1  ' 

level  f       1976  1990     j     2000     .     2010  2020  2030 


tow 

Mediua 

High 


IiOW 

Medium 
High 


tow 

Medium 
High 


All  levels 


213 


763 


976 


.218 


275 
270 
277 


1,036 
1.018 
1.042 


1.311 
1.288 
1.319 


Range 

■■*  I 

287  )  264 
287  290 
301  313 

Non* range 


1.112 
1,111 
1.166 


1.136 
1.158 
1.250 


All  Grazing 


1.399 
1.398 
1,467 


1.420 
1.4A8 
1,563 


282 
295 
329 


1.130 
1,179 
1.317 


1.412 
1.474 
1.646 


Range  as  Percent  of  All  Grazing 

.210  ; 


.205 


.200 


200 


280 
300 
347 


1.118 
1.201 
1.388 


1.398 
1,501 
1.735 


.200 


1/   An  anlnal  unit  month  Is  the  amount  of  forage  required  by  a 
1.000'pouttd  cow  or  equivalent  In  one  month. 
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Historical  Trend  in  Grazing  by  Type  of  Livestock  and  Extension  of  Trend  to  2030 

Mil.  Animal  Unit  Months 
1400  r- 


800  rw-**"""^  Beef  Cattle 


600  - 
400  - 


'        '        ■       1        f        I  il 


1965  1975  19S5  1995  2005  2015  2025 


Figure  5.9 
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Projected  Regional  Demands  for  all  Grazing 


Projections  of  demand  for  grazing  by  geographic  regions  are  based  on  the 
distribution  of  the  demand  for  all  grazing  (table  5.13).    Projections  were 
based  upon  the  traditional  pattern  of  grazing  and  do  not  include  alternatives 
that  consider  the  relative  production  capabilities  and  costs  of  grazing  among 
the  regions.    It  is  assumed  that  the  regional  distribution  of  demand  for  all 
grazing  will  be  the  same  for  both  range  gnd  nonrange  grazing. 

Table  5, 13>"Indexes  of  projected  demand  (medium  leveO  for  grazing 
by  sections  and  regions  In  the  contiguous  States 

(1976  =  100) 


Section 
and 

1976 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Region 



North 

Northeast 

100 

133 

138 

138 

138 

138 

North  Central 

100 

124 

129 

132 

135 

137 

South 

100 

153 

170 

177 

181 

185 

Rocky  Mountains 
and  Great  Plains 

Rocky  Mountains 

100 

108 

128 

132 

134 

136 

Great  Plains 

100 

137 

148 

154 

158 

161 

Pacific  Coast 

100 

122 

131 

135 

137 

138 

Total 

100 

132  , 

143 

148 

151 

154 

Local  Demand  and  Federal  Lands 


The  discussions  and  analysis  of  demand  for  range  grazing  up  to  this 
point  have  been  solely  in  terms  of  the  relationship  to  demand  for  food  at 
the  national  level.    However^  since  grazing  as  a  source  of  livestock  feed 
is  geographically  fixed,  there  are  important  aspects  of  local  demand  for 
range  grazing  which  differ  from  national  and  regional  demands.    In  general, 
local  demand  for  range  grazing  responds  to  the  local  mix  and  availability 
of  other  livestock  feeds,.    Range  grazing  is  currently  integrated  into  the 
balanced  operation  of  each  individual  cattle  and  sheep  producing  operation. 
Changes  in  the  amount  of  range  grazing  or  inability  of  the  range  to  increase 
production  relative  to  increases  in  total  demand  for  grazing  will  adversely 
impact  livestock  producers  using  range  grazing. 

Importance  of  Federal  lands,  """Livestock  grazing  on  Federal  range  is  of 
major  importance  in  the  livestock  production  process  in  the  11  western  States, 
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where  90  percent  of  the  Federally-owned  grazed  lands  are  located.    The  quan- 
tity of  grazing  permitted  is  controlled  hy  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  sustain 
livestock  grazing  in  relation  to  other  use  requirements. 

Much  of  the  Federal  land  grazing  is  seasonal  aad  falls  into  a  natural  com- 
plementary role  in  year-round  cattle  or  sheep  production  enterprises.  The 
Federal  lands  provide  feed  in  one  or  more  seasons  of  the  year»  often  when  for* 
age  on  associated  privately  owned  lands  is  not  availahle,  and  the  rancher 
provides  feed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  the  privately  owned  lands. 
Since  this  complementary  use  of  land  in  private  and  Federal  ownership  follows 
the  natural  production  capacity  of  the  land»  it  represents  a  more  efficient 
use  of  grazing  resources  than  can  he  accomplished  hy  other  comhinations  of 
land  use.    Thus,  the  efficiency  of  the  livestock  industry  in  areas  with  large 
acreages  of  Federal  land  open  to  grazing  has  a  strong  relationship  to  Federal 
range  grazing.    In  such  areas »  the  demand  for  Federal  range  grazing  is  very 
St rong. 

The  limiting  factor  in  many  local  areas  (especially  in  the  Itest)  that 
determines  the  operating  size  of  many  livestock  operations  is  often  the  amount 
of  Federal  range  availahle  during  seasons  of  feed  shortage  on  the  privately* 
owned  range.  40/    Such  critical  periods  may  occur  in  the  fall  prior  to  hay 
feeding,  in  the  sunmer  when  forage  on  private  lands  is  low  in  nutritive  value 
compared  to  forage  on  Federal  ranges  at  higher  elevations,  or  when  private 
lands  are  needed  to  produce  crops  for  winter  forage.    The  relationship  of 
range  grazing  on  Federal  lands  is  very  strong  in  many  local  areas^  and  varia* 
tions  in  the  supply  of  this  source  of  grazing  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
livestock  industry  in  those  areas.    Alternative  sources  of  feed  are  available 
to  the  private  sector  in  some  situations^  while  some  livestock  operations  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  Federal  lands  for  their  livestock  forage.    While  the 
growth  rate  of  the  cattle  industry  overall  might  he  reduced »  the  industry  can 
make  adjustments  to  restrictions  in  the  quantity  of  Federal  grazing 
availahle.  41/ 

The  sheep  industry  is  especially  dependent  upon  Federal  grazing  lands. 
Nearly  half  of  the  sheep  producers  that  own  more  than  2,500  head  of  sheep  use 
Federal  range^  which  provides  ahout  42  percent  of  their  annual  forage  require- 
ments.   The  cattle  industry  and  production  of  heef  is  widely  distrihuted 
through  the  United  States^  and  the  Federal  lands  provide  a  minor  portion  of 
the  total  feed  consumed  hy  heef  cattle*    While  the  Federal  land  relationship 
to  cattle  production  is  not  as  dramatic  as  with  sheep»  the  relationship  between 
sources  of  feed  and  cattle  production  is  often  very  important  in  local  situations 
and  to  individual  users  throughout  the  western  States.    Federal  land  has  minor 
local  impacts  on  the  livestock  production  process  outside  the  western  States. 


40/  Bartlett^  E.T.,  L.  Hack»  Garth  Taylor.  Economic  effects  of 
reductions  in  Federal  grazing  upon  the  economy  of  Colorado.  Unpublished 
manuscript.    June  1979. 

41/    Godfrey,  E.  Bruce.    Private  adjustments  to  changes  in  grazing 
on  public  lands.    Unpublished  manuscript  prepared  under  contract  hy  Utah 
State  Uaiversity  for  RPA,  Forest  Service.    May  1978. 
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Dewand  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii — In  Alaska^  10  to  13  aillion  acres  of 
grassland  have  been  estisidted  to  have  range  potential  for  cattle^  sheep^  and 
horses*  42/    However,  the  prospects  for  Increasing  Alaskan  production  of  red 
neat  from  cattle  and  sheep  and»  hence^  demand  for  range  grazing  are  very 
low*  43/    The  lack  of  development  of  Alaska's  latent  agricultural  regions  and 
the  absence  of  any  organized  effort  to  promote  the  required  infrastructure 
preclude  the  development  of  an  expanding  meat  production  industry.  Develop- 
ment of  neat  production  for  subsistence  from  wild  game  is  not  expected  to 
respond  to  changing  imported  meat  costs  until  there  is  a  philosophical  change 
in  wilJlife  management  which  accommodates  a  staging  of  resources  and  harvest 
techniques  to  inaugurate  a  maximum  ^'sustained  yield  harvest**  of  meat  from 
^^wild**  animal  species*    Moreover,  even  if  commitment  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  were  made  at  this  time  (1979),  at  least  10  years  rnuld  be  needed  to 
stage  resources^  institutional  and  agency  programs^  philosophical  and  technical 
concepts,  and  personnel  and  experience  sufficient  to  initiate  the  needed  flow 
of  knowledge^  technology,  and  services,    A  second  decade  would  be  needed  to 
stage  significant  production  capability  and  infrastructures* 

The  primary  basis  for  the  Hawaiian  beef  industry  is  the  utilization  of 
some  1,3  million  acres  of  grasslands  (pasture  and  range),  44/    Increases  in 
the  demand  for  grazing  will  primarily  be  met  through  improved  management* 
However,  the  higher  demand  for  red  meat  will  be  met  primarily  through  in-^ 
creased  shipment  of  meat  to  Hawaii  from  other  States* 


Potential  Supplies  of  Grazing 

The  quantity  of  grazed  roughages  needed  to  meet  the  demands  for  live- 
stock  feed  is  a  function  of  the  available  feed  sources.    Grazed  roughages  can 
be  produced  from  both  nonrange  and  range  sources, 

Nonranqe  Sources 

Data  on  nonrange  sources  of  grazing  in  the  United  States  are  limited 
and  incomplete.    The  following  analysis  is  constructed  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  reconciled  with  data  on  total  grazing  and  range  grazing. 


42/    Tomlin^  D,C,    Grazing  lands  of  Alaska*    Alaskans  agricultural 
potential,    Alaska  Rural  Dev*  Counc*  Publ*  N*l*  (as  cited  in  USDA  appraisal 
1980,  Rev*  draft,  Part  I)*    Soil  and  Water  Resource  Conservation  Act*  1979* 
U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture^  Soil  Conservation  Service*  1979* 

43/    Burton^  Wayne  £*    Range  grazing  demands  in  Alaska,  Unpublished 
manuscript  prepared  under  contract  by  the  University  of  Alaska  for  RPA, 
Forest  Service*    December  1977, 

44/    Wilson,  C,  Peairs*    Range  grazing  demand  in  Hawaii,  Unpublished 
manuscript  prepared  under  contract  by  the  University  of  Hawaii  for  RPA^ 
Forest  Service,    May  1978, 
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Measuring  quantity  and  quality  of  forage  produced  on  a  study  plot  is  a  key  to 
determining  progress  in  range  improvement. 
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Part  of  the  increasing  demands  for  livestock  products  and  the  sub* 
sequent  increase  in  demand  for  grazed  roughages  can  be  net  by  several  non- 
range  grazing  alternatives  including:     (1)  Use  of  more  cropland  for  grazing, 
(2)  grazing  of  crop  aftermath,  and  (3)  increasing  pasture  and  cropland  pas- 
ture yields.    Each  alternative  offers  opportunities  to  increase  the  amount 
of  grazed  roughage  from  nonrange  lands. 

Cropland  used  for  grazing. — Shifts  of  land  use  between  crop  production 
an4  cropland  used  for  pasture  have  historically  occurred  in  response  to 
changing  markets  and  governmental  policies  and  programs*    In  t9lO|  cropland 
used  for  pasture  amounted  to  about  84  million  acres  and  this  declined  to  a 
low  of  66  million  acres  in  1959*    By  1969 ^  total  cropland  pasture  had  in- 
creased to  88  million  acres^  and  then  declined  to  84  million  acres  in 
1975.  45/ 

There  is  a  potential  to  divert  additional  cropland  acreage  from  crop 
production  to  livestock  grazing.  46/    For  example,  Federal  grain  production 
control  programs  whereby  farmers  are  paid  to  divert  cropland  from  grain  pro* 
duction  can  encourage  the  use  of  cropland  for  grazing.    The  cost  of  such  a 
change  is  the  difference  between  the  net  return  of  producing  crops  and  the  net 
return  for  pasture.    The  amount  of  such  increased  conversion  is  limited.  Much 
of  the  diverted  acreage  is  controlled  by  farmers  who  either  do  not  own  cattle 
Or  sheep  or  who  may  not  wish  to  increase  the  size  of  their  livestock  operation. 
And  finally^  the  land  available  for  diversion  is  frequently  unfenced,  and 
fencing  represents  a  significant  cost  which  could  not  be  recovered  in  the 
brief  time  the  area  was  grazed* 

The  amount  of  land  under  these  programs  varies  from  year  to  year«  In 
1972,  nearly  60  million  acres  were  withheld  from  grain  production.     In  the 
1973*1977  period}  the  program  was  smaller  or  nonexistent.     In  1978  and  t979| 
the  program  ag^in  involved  substantial  acreages.    Assuming  about  40  percent 
of  the  acreage  diverted  in  1972  to  be  representative,  there  could  be  approxi- 
mately 24  million  acres  of  additional  land  available  for  grazing.  47/  This 
land  is  estimated  to  have  a  potential  production  of  4,6  to  9,3  AUM^s  per  acre 
or  110  to  220  million  AUM's  annually.    Howevert  it  is  expected  that  littlo, 
if  any^  of  the  potential  acreage  will  be  used  for  grazing.     Grazing  use  is 
not  likely  because  of  the  large  annual  variations  in  the  diverted  acreage  and 


45/    U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture,    Agricultural  Statistics  1977, 
Unnumbered  publication^  614  p.    Washington,  D.C,  1977, 

46/    Gilliam^  Henry  C^^  Jr.    Beef  cattle  production  potential  of  set-aside 
land.    U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture^  Economic  Research  Service,  Washington^ 
D.C,    ERS-530.    November  1973. 

47/    Johnson,  James,  and  Milton  H,  Erickson,    Coiwnodity  program  provisions 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,    U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Research  Service  (now  Economics^  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service), 
Agric,  Econ,  Rep,  3C9»  31  p,  1977, 
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because  of  the  increased  demand  for  other  uses  of  cropland.    Thus,  it  is 
expected  that  no  more  than  84  million  acres  of  cropland  will  be  used  for  pas- 
ture in  future  years. 

Pasture  acreage. ""It  is  possible  to  convert  cropland  to  pasture  and 
thereby  increase  the  acreage  and  production  of  grazed  roughages  from  pastures. 
Conversion  of  cropland  to  pasture  to  neet  livestock  feed  needs,  however,  is 
not  feasible  under  the  alternative  situations  projected.    Crop  production  must 
increase  by  SO  to  97  percent  to  meet  basic  food  needs  during  the  same  time 
that  livestock  roughage  production  is  increasing.    In  addition,  because  of 
nonagricultural  uses,  less  total  cropland  will  be  available.    Since  the  con- 
version of  cropland  to  pastureland  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  significant 
amount  in  the  future  in  this  analysis,  the  pasture  acreage  is  assumed  to 
remain  constant  through  the  1976  to  2030  period.  4S/ 

Crop  aftermath.  "Crop  aftermath  is  that  portion  of  the  plant  left  in  the 
field  after  the  primary  harvest.    The  amount  available  depends  on  the  crop, 
production  systems,  and  the  demand  for  that  crop  rather  than  any  response  to 
the  need  for  livestock  feed.    Production  of  hay,  for  example,  results  in  con- 
siderable aftermath  grazing  while  production  of  corn  silage  yields  very  little 
aftermath.    At  present,  grazing  of  aftermath  is  a  common  practice  in  many  areas 
and  expansion  of  aftermath  grazing  does  represent  an  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  feed  as  feed  production  costs  and  demands  for  feed  increase.  The 
role  of  aftermath  grazing  in  production  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  uncertain. 
Changes  in  the  supply  of  aftermath  available  for  grazing  is  a  function  of  the 
crop- producing  system  and  is  not  derived  by  the  demand  for  grazing.  Cur- 
rently, an  estimated  14  million  AUM*s  of  grazing  in  the  form  of  aftermath,  or 
2  percent  of  all  nonrange  grazing,  are  consumed*    The  increased  quantity  of 
aftermath  grazing  is  assumed  not  to  exceed  S  percent  (60  million  AUM^s)  of 
nonrange  grazing  by  2030,  49/ 

Increasing  pasture  and  cropland  pasture  yields. —Because  the  acreages  of 
pasture  and  cropland  pasture  are  very  unlikely  to  increase,  greater  amounts 
of  roughages  from  nonrange  sources  must  be  achieved  through  increased  yield 
per  acre.    Increased  herbage  yields  from  pasture  and  cropland  pasture  are 
feasible.    The  production  of  dry  matter  on  grazing  lands  in  the  humid. 


48/    The  analysis  does  not  consider  the  conversion  of  range  to  pasture. 
Increased  outputs  from  range  are  considered  as  a  function  of  range  improve- 
ments and  not  as  a  conversion  to  pasture, 

49/    Higher  estimates  of  aftermath  grazing  are  available,    A  huge  quantity 
of  roughage  from  corn,  milo,  wheat,  etc.,  remains  in  the  fields.    However,  re-^ 
moval  of  this  roughage  requires  replacement  of  nutrients  by  fertilizers  of  in- 
creasing cost  or  the  roughage  may  become  an  energy  source.    Existence  of  these 
factors  prompted  use  of  a  conservative  estimate  of  livestock  use  of  crop 
aftermath  in  this  analysis. 
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temperate  climates  of  the  United  States  can  be  increased  as  much  as  three 
times  by  improved  practices,  50/  51/ 

Increased  production  from  grazed  roughages  can  also  be  achieved  by  bet*- 
ter  management  of  the  livestock  and  livestock  use  of  the  grazing  lands  as 
well  as  through  improved  forage  quality,  52/    However^  all  such  improvements 
are  included  in  this  analysis  as  an  increase  in  dry  matter  per  acre  and, 
hence^  as  increased  animal  unit  months  of  grazing  per  acre. 

Cropland  pasture  on  84  million  acres  produced  385  million  AUH*s  of 
grazing  in  1976  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  4,6  AUM*s  of  grazing 
(table  5,14),    Projected  increased  yields  per  acre  of  70  and  79  percent  by 
2000  and  2030  are  assumed.    The  high  yield  level  of  cropland  pasture^  both 
current  and  projected^  reflects  the  high  productive  capacity  of  cropland 
relative  to  other  pasture.    Cropland  pasture  also  includes  irrigated  crop^ 
land  pasture.    Because  of  the  basic  higher  productive  capacity  of  cropland 
pasture^  irrigation^  and  the  availability  of  the  means  to  further  increase 
production  via  irrigation  and  fertilization^  it  is  expected  that  cropland 
pasture  will  yield  higher  amounts  of  forage. 

Pasture  is  the  permanent  grazing  area  which  is  not  classified  as  range, 
Pasturelands  are  generally  more  productive  than  range  but  generally  less 
productive  than  the  croplands  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  1976*78  was 
only  70  percent  of  the  cropland  pasture  yields.    It  is  estimated  that  pasture 
yields  could  be  increased  threefold^  to  over  8  AUH's  of  grazing  per  acre  under 
intensive  management  and  fertilization,  53/    This  estimate  is  optimistic  be- 
cause it  was  estimated  during  a  period  when  the  cost  of  fertilization  was  low. 
Because  the  higher  costs  of  energy  are  reflected  in  fertilizer  prices^  the 
feasible  level  of  fertilization  will  be  lower  than  previously  estimated. 
Pasture  yields  are  expected  to  increase  during  the  1976-^78  to  2030  period 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  cropland  pasture.    Pasture  yields  are  assumed  to 
increase  by  50  percent  or  to  4  AUM's  of  grazing  per  acre  by  2030,    By  2030, 


50/    Bula»  R,M,,  U,L,  Lechtenberg^  and  D.A^  Holt,  Potential  of  temperate 

zone  cultivated  forages  for  ruminant  animal  production.  In:  Potential  of  the 

world's  forages  for  ruminant  animal  production,^    91  p-  Winrock  International 

Livestock  Research  and  Training  Center,  Morrilton,  Ark.  pp-  14,  15,  and  27. 
September  1977, 

51/    Martin,  J,H,^  W,H,  Leonard,  D,L,  Stamp,    Principles  of  field  crop 
production,    McMillan,  N,Y,  1976,    p,  272, 

52/    Hodgson,  Harlow  J-    Food  from  plant  products — forage.  Proceedings 
of  Symposium  on  complementary  roles  of  plant  and  animal  products  in  the  U,S, 
food  system,    November  29^30,  1977,    National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D,C,     1977.    pp,  56-74. 

53/    Hodgson,  op  cit. 
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Table  5.14. — Non-range  grazing,  1976-78  average  and  projected  grazing 
capacity  In  the  Pntted  States  for  2000  and  2030 


1976-78  average 

2000 

2030 

Percent  change 
in  yield 
per  acre 

Non- range 

Million 
acres 

Million 
animal 

Animal 
unit 

Million  { 
animal  | 

Aniotal 
unit 

Million 
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1/  An  animal  unit  month  (AUM)  Is  the  amount  of  forage  required  by  a  ItOOO-pound  cow  or  equivalent 
In  one  month. 
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pasture  yields  per  acre  would  be  less  than  SO  percent  of  cropland  pasture 
yields.    Under  these  yield  estinates^  pasture  could  provide  454  million  Aim's 
of  grazing  by  2030. 


Range  Sources 

Range  grazing  trends. —The  supply  of  range  grazing  has  historically  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  changing  beef  cattle  nunbers  and  the  price  relationships 
of  range  grazing  to  other  livestock  feed  sources.    Range  grazing  increased  as 
the  West  was  settled  and  peaked  during  the  food  crisis  of  World  War 
especially  on  Federal  lands*    Thereafter^  it  stabilized  at  a  soMewhat  lower 
level.    Fron  the  1940^s  until  the  present^  most  of  the  increases  in  livestock 
feed  for  the  rapidly  growing  beef  cattle  numbers  were  supplied^  not  by  range 
grazing^  but  by  increased  use  of  grain  and  by  roughage  sources  formerly  used 
for  dairy  cattle^  sheep^  and  horses.    Thus^  the  production  and  use  of  range 
grazing  has  been  relatively  unchanged.    In  1976^  range  produced  about  213  mil- 
lion AUtf^s  of  livestock  grazing^  the  same  produced  in  1970*    Extending  this 
1970  to  1976  trend  to  2030^  the  supply  of  range  grazing  would  remain  about 
213  million  AlM's  of  grazing  if  the  investment  in  range  improvement  is  not 
increased  above  the  current  level. 

Biological  potentfaT.*-The  Nation's  range  has  the  physical  capacity  to 
produce  oiore  grazing  to  meet  projected  demands^    The  ultimate  biological  po- 
tential production  from  the  range  has  been  estimated  at  566  million  AlM's^ 
more  than  2  1/2  the  1976  supply  level  of  213  million  AUH's.    This  could  be 
achieved  by  applying  intensive  management  levels  on  all  of  the  more  than  1 
billion  acres  of  range*    This  production  level  (566  million  AUM's)  is  not 
attainable  as  a  practical  matter  because  much  of  the  range  is  used  for  other 
purposes^  such  as  timber  production;  the  increased  management  for  range 
grazing  purposes  would  adversely  affect  production  of  timber  and  other  range 
outputs* 

A  more  useful  estimate  of  biological  potential  is  derived  by  considering 
only  that  portion  of  the  range  which  is  currently  being  grazed  (789  million 
acres)  as  available  for  intensive  management*    Under  intensive  management^ 
iiiiproved  grazing  systems  and  range  developments  are  used  to  maintain  and  im* 
prove  the  condition  of  the  range  ecosystems*    Since  ranges  in  less  than  good 
condition  produce  less  forage  than  those  in  good  condition^  improvements  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  increase  production*    An  illustration  of  this  that 
does  not  consider  the  econoiric  feasibility  of  such  improvements  follows: 

The  largest  rangeland  ecosystem^  plains  grasslands^  occupies  175*2  mil* 
lion  acres  and  has  a  natural  average  potential  production  of  1^016  pounds 
per  acre  (table  2*6)*    About  25*&  million  acres  are  in  good  condition^  59.9 
million  acres  are  in  fair  condition,  69*4  million  acres  in  poor^  and  20.2  mil- 
lion acres  in  very  poor  condition  (table  5,2)*    If  the  172*4  million  acres 
grazed  in  this  ecosystem  were  improved  to  good  condition^  thereby  achieving 
an  average  production  of  1^016  pounds  per  acre  from  all  lands  in  the  ecosystem^ 
the  expected  increase  in  production  would  be  21*2  million  tons  of  herbage  and 
browse  (table  5.15),    This  is  a  third  more  than  the  66,4  million-ton  production 
now  obtained  from  the  ecosystem*    Similarly,  production  could  be  increased  from 
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the  smaller  but  more  productive  prairie  ecosystem  by  14.3  million  tons,  from 
sagebrush  by  I3.fi  million  tons,  and  from  desert  shrub  by  L4  million  tons. 


Tftble  5,15, — Pr^jcflt  ^fld  expected  prcductlon  ot  herbage  and  brovs^ 
and  ranae  grazing  on  the  two  largest  grassland  and 
thrubUfld  eeo»y»te— 
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y    production  expected  if  all  lands  grazed  were  in  *'good'*  condition* 

2/    Assuoes  that  45  percent  of  the  herbage  and  browse  vould  be 
available  as  forage  if  the  range  were  in  gcod  condition  and  that  1  ton 
<?f  forage  equals  2,5  AUM'i, 

3/    An  animal  anit  ntonth  (AUM)  is  the  «K>tmt  of  forage  required  by 
a  1,000  pound  cow  cr  equivalent       one  month. 

Thus,  the  plains  grasslands,  prairie,  sagebrush,  and  desert  shrub  eco-^ 
systems  could  provide  a  total  of  219,6  million  tons  of  herbage  if  all  lands 
grazed  in  those  ecosystems  were  improved  to  good  condition.    Assuming  45  per* 
cent  of  the  herbage  and  browse  is  available,  this  production  is  the  equivalent 
of  247  million  AUM*&  of  grazing,  120  million  more  than  the  ecosystems  now 
produce.    In  other  words,  these  four  ecosystems,  which  now  supply  about  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  range  grazing,  could  in  themselves  provide  almost 
as  many  AUM  s  of  range  grazing  as  are  projected  to  be  needed  in  year  2000 
without  increasing  area  grazed  in  the  ecosystems  if  all  of  their  acreage 
were  improved  to  good  condition,  a  probability  highly  unlikely  because  of 
economic  considerations. 

The  biological  potential  indicates  only  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
ecosystem  for  producing  forage.    Additional  grazing  above  the  current  level 
is  possible  only  at  increasing  costs  because  more  intense  management, 
technology,  and  improvements  are  needed.    The  physical  limits  of , range  grazing 
supply  do  not  restrict  the  demand,  but  the  question  remains  how  much  range 
grazing  can  be  increased  and  at  what  cost.    The  per  unit  costs  of  range  grazing 
at  biological  potential  are  likely  to  be  more  than  double  the  current  costs* 
Such  cost  levels  would  exceed  the  amounts  that  could  be  recovered  and  would 
probably  result  in  the  use  of  nonrange  sources  of  feed  for  livestock. 


Institutional  constraints  such  as  maintenance  of  undisturbed  ecosystems, 
perpetuation  of  all  plant  and  animal  species,  and  multiple  use  constraints 
may  often  prevent  reaching  the  biological  potential  on  range  ecosystem*  Con* 
straints  against  application  of  certain  technology  may  further  limit  achieve* 
ment  of  the  biological  potential,  primarily  hy  increasing  the  cost  of  range 
management. 

It  is  possible  that  production  per  acre  on  range  will  increase  at  a 
slower  rate  than  that  shown  for  cropland  pasture  and  other  pasture  (tahle 
5.14).    Much  of  the  range  is  in  the  semi^arid  areas  of  the  United  States* 
In  the  drier  areas,  range  yields  can  he  very  low  with  very  limited  oppor* 
tunities  to  increase  output  to  any  significant  extent.    However,  the  yields 
and  responses  of  the  range  ecosystems  vary  widely.    Range  includes  land  in 
humid  areas  where  current  yields  per  acre  reach  3  AUH*s,  and  under  intensive 
management,  yields  of  6  AUH's  per  acre  are  expected  hy  2030* 


Projected  Demand  and  Supply  Relationships 

Demand  and  Supply  Comparisons 

Meeting  the  projected  demands  for  range  over  the  next  50  years  will 
require  a  substantial  increase  in  supply  above  the  current  level.  Demand 
under  the  medium  projection  series  is  estimated  at  300  million  AllH*s  by 
2030  (table  5>12),  87  million  AUH's  above  current  supply  (figure  5*10). 
Such  a  deficit  would  result  in  a  rise  in  the  production  cost  of  beef  and 
other  livestock  products  or  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  beef 
consumed  per  capita  because  of  increased  consumer  prices  for  beef*  Under 
the  assumptions  of  the  high  projections,  demand  increases  to  347  million 
AUH^s,  while  the  low  projections  assumptions  result  in  a  280  million  AUH 
estimate > 

Another  focus  of  the  demand/supply  relationship  is  the  annual  variabil* 
ity  of  grazing  supplies  as  opposed  to  the  constant  need  for  livestock  to  have 
feed>    Because  of  the  variability  in  growth  of  demand  and  the  time  lag  and 
uncertainties  of  range  production,  the  costs  and  benefits  of  adequate  supplies 
versus  supply  deficits  become  important.    If  deficits  are  to  be  avoided,  the 
range  grazing  supply  must  be  related  to  the  peak  de&ands  which  occur  with  the 
high  animal  numbers  at  the  peak  of  the  cattle  cycle.    The  development  and 
maintenance  of  range  grazing  supplies  in  the  semiarid  areas  of  the  West  are 
particularly  critical  because  of  the  magnitude  of  range  grazing*s  contribution 
to  livestock  production  in  that  area.    The  relatively  long  time  required  to 
modify  range  supplies  after  investments  are  made  (3  to  10  years  may  be  re* 
quired  to  achieve  production  increases)  also  supports;  the  need  to  plan  for 
p'eak  periods. 

Optimization  of  Grazing 

The  concept  of  grazing  output  optimization  integrates  the  cost  of  produc* 
tion  and  the  value  of  production  at  the  margin.    The  optimization  of  grazing 
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Comparison  of  Current  Trend  in  Supply  with  Projected  Trend  in  Demand  for 
Animal  Unit  Montlts  of  Range  Grazing 
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requires  the  condition  of  equalization  of  the  cost  incurred  and  benefits  derived 
frow  the  production  of  an  additional  unit  of  AUM  of  grazing  to  the  nation.  So, 
the  determination  of  the  optiiDum  grazing  necessitates  the  estimate  of  the  mar- 
ginal cost  (i-e,,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  cost  to  the  increase  in  output) 
and  the  benefit  (i-e,,  the  AUH  value)  of  grazing  at  different  level  of  demand 
and  supply. 

The  estimated  value  for  an  AUM  of  grazing  in  1976  is  $4.22  and  would  in- 
crease (in  constant  dollars)  to  $6.12  by  2030.    The  marginal  cost  is  estimated 
at  $4-46  in  1976  for  a  production  level  of  213  million  AUM's  of  grazing  and 
would  increase  to  $5.00  for  a  production  level  of  365  million  AUM^s.  These 
estimates  indicate  that  the  projected  demand  of  300  million  AUM^s,  medium  pro- 
jection, or  347  million  AUM^s  high  projection,  for  2030  could  be  supplied  with 
economic  Justification,  because  the  estimated  value  of  grazing  covers  tbe  cost 
of  producing  this  level  of  AUM.    Annual  production  up  to  365  million  AUM's  falls 
within  the  range  of  economic  feasibility,  but  increasing  production  above  365 
million  AUM^s  would  increase  costs  more  than  tjte  economic  value  of  AUM^s 
produced. 

Estimated  cost  of  supplying  the  different  levels  of  range  grazing  indicates 
that  the  nation  has  the  capability  to  meet  expected  demands.    Achieving  this 
level,  however,  will  require  investments  in  management  and  range  develofHoent 
programs  to  increase  the  supply  of  range  grazing  above  the  current  level. 
However,  if  grazing  could  be  distributed  across  the  rangeland  in  the  most 
advantageous  way  from  both  economic  and  environmental  points  of  view,  tbe  cost 
of  producing  the  current  level  of  grazing  would  be  significantly  reduced.  Sucb 
a  distribution  has  been  analyzed  as  a  part  oi  this  assessment  effort.  54/  In- 
creased management  intensity  and  grazing  woul<)  occur  on  desirable  locations,  and 
grazing  would  be  eliminated  from  marginal  or  undesirable  locations*  Average 
production  on  the  acreage  grazed  would  increase  by  BS  percent,  from  0.27  to 
0.50  AUM*s  per  acre  per  year.    The  most  sigiiificant  changes  were  suggested  for 
private  lands  and  the  Federal  lands  administered  t)y  ^he  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Impact  of  Increased  Energy  Prices 

Increases  in  the  prices  of  energy  used  in  agricultural  production  may 
change  the  projected  economic  supply  of  range  grazing.     Increases  in  energy 
prices  increase  the  production  costs  ot  all  agricultural  production  including 
range  grazing.    It  is  estimated  that  a  doubling  of  real  energy  prices  could 
result  in  on-farm  agricultural  production  co.sL:;  ri5i/ig  by  8  percent.  55/ 


5^/    Ashton,  Peter  C. ,  James  B.  Pickens^  Coryell  Ohlande^^  and  Bruce 
Benninghaff.    Many  resources,  many  uses  ,  .   ,  a  system  analysis  approach  to 
current  and  future  renewable  resource  development.    Presented  at  the  15th  Annual 
American  Water  Resources  Association  Conference  on  Water  Resources  Management  in 
a  Changing  Society.     Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  September  24*28,  1979.    Estimates  are 
derived  from  use  of  this  multi-resource,  interaction,  linear  programing  model. 

55/    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Coopera- 
tives Service,    Energy  Policies:     Price  impacts  on  the  U-S,   food  system.  Agric. 
Econ,  Rep.  No,  407,  44  p,  1978, 
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Energy  prices  will  be  significant  to  projected  range  grazing  only  if 
range  production  costs  increase  at  a  different  rate  than  production  costs  of 
other  sources  of  livestock  feed.    The  increased  costs  of  energy  will  have  the 
largest  impact  on  costs  of  producing  those  feeds  using  the  most  energy  (par- 
ticularly fertilizer)  such  as  the  feed  grains.    Therefore,  the  first  impact  of 
increased  energy  costs  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  grains  relative  to  forages, 
and  hence  lead  to  increased  use  of  grazing  in  the  production  of  beef. 

Increased  energy  costs  also  are  expected  to  modify  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  grazing  at  economically  feasible  levels.    For  example,  those  areas 
with  lowei  levels  of  response  to  fertilization  become  less  competitive  as  fer*- 
tilizer  prices  increase^    As  the  price  of  fuels  increases,  range  practices 
requiring  large  inputs  of  such  fuels  will  become  more  expensive.  Similarly, 
grazing  areas  in  more  remote  locations  requiring  the  use  of  vehicles  over 
long  distances  also  become  less  competitive  as  the  price  of  fuel  for  these 
vehicles  increases . 

Range  livestock  production  is  a  relatively  low  consumer  of  energy  com*- 
pared  to  production  systems  using  large  quantities  of  grains.    Forage  produc- 
tion on  range  is  largely  a  function  of  natural  processes  using  energy  from  the 
sun,  whereas  grain  production  depends  on  cultivation  activities  using  higb*-cost 
fossil  fuel  energy.    Therefore,  one  way  for  the  livestock  industry  to  meet 
production  and  income  goals  in  the  face  of  higher  energy  costs  is  to  produce 
red  meat  by  more  effectively  utilizing  range  and  other  roughages  and  by  reducing 
the  use  of  grains.    Thus,  energy  price  increases  will  result  in  grazing,  in*- 
eluding  range  grazing,  being  an  increasingly  advantageous  economic  situation. 
Eventually,  the  production  limitations  of  the  land  used  for  grazing,  and 
especially  range  grazing  in  the  more  arid  areas,  can  be  expected  to  equalize 
the  energy  cost  relationship  as  more  intensive  management  is  applied.  There- 
fore, the  initial  effect  of  energy  price  increases  will  increase  the  relative 
demand  for  range  grazing.    Later,  as  the  resource  capability  of  the  range  is 
utilized,  the  increased  demand  for  livestock  feeds  will  have  diminishing  impact 
on  the  demand  for  range  grazing. 

Environmental  Constraints 

Producers  of  livestock  could  be  affected  by  several  forms  of  environmental 
constraints,  including  limitations  on  the  use  of  pesticides  and  feed  additives, 
restrictions  on  tillage  practices,  restrictions  on  soil  erosion,  controls  upon 
irrigation  water  discharge,  and  animal  waste  disposal.    Most  of  the  environment- 
tal  constraints  would  favor  increased  feeding  of  forage  and  greater  range 
grazing  and  cause  decreases  in  use  of  grains.    However,  rising  energy  prices 
may  mitigate  part  of  the  restrictive  impacts  of  stricter  environmental  con*- 
trols  upon  waste  disposal  from  animal  feedlots,.    Manure  may  become  an  economi- 
cal substitute  for  high  energy*-using  chemical  fertilizers,  thus  solving  the 
disposal  problems.  56/    Similarly,  environmental  constraints  and  higher  energy 


56/    Hodgson,  H.  J.,  and  R.  £.  Hodgson..    Changing  patterns  in  beef 
cattle  production.    Agri.  Sci.;  Rev.  8(4);  16-24.  1970. 
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costs  will  impact  on  pasture  aod  range  improvements  and  vegetation  manipulation. 
In  any  event,  while  it  is  evident  that  tighter  regulations  can  be  expected  to 
increase  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer,  it  is  not  certain  to  what  degree 
the  mix  of  grain,  pasture,  and  range  used  will  be  affected.    The  general 
conclusion,  however,  is  that  enviroozDental  constraints  will  improve  the 
economic  advantage  of  grazing  relative  to  grains  and  harvested  forages  as 
sources  of  livestock  feed. 

Federal  Lands 

Wi Iderness . ""Classification  of  Federal  land  areas  into  wilderness  under 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  has  had  some  effect  on  Federal  range 
grazing.    Although  the  Act  permits  grazing  to  continue  where  it  was  established 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  (September  3,  1964) ,  meeting  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  has  been  somewhat  inhibiting  to  range  use  of  these  areas. 
Proposed  range  developments  in  wilderness  must  be  limited  to  those  that  leave 
the  classified  areas  essentially  unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as 
wilderness,    A  1978  study  of  National  Forest  System  roadless  areas  (i.e., 
RARE  II)  for  prospective  classification  into  wilderness  indicated  a  reduction 
in  grazing  of  about  500,000  AUM's  may  occur  if  all  the  studied  areas  were 
classified  as  wilderness. 

Endangered  species, -"-Another  factor  potentially  restrictive  to  achieve-- 
ment  of  Federal  range  grazing  potential  is  associated  with  requirements  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,    Some  plants,  proposed  for  classification 
as  endangered  and  threatened,  are  present  today  because  of  grazing;  the  habitat 
for  others  can  be  improved  with  improved  grazing  management;  while  other 
species  require  total  protection  from  grazing.    To  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  all  Federal  programs  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  the 
potential  for  harm  in  each  situation  and  to  provide  for  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  classified  species.    To  date,  the  impact  upon  Federal 
range  programs  has  been  minimal  because  none  of  the  plants  classified  as 
endangered  or  threatened  has  been  so  classified  because  of  grazing.  The 
potential  impact  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  species  classified  and  the 
nature  of  future  programs. 

Wild  horses  and  burros, -"-A  potentially  inhibiting  situation  which  would 
constrain  expansion  of  grazing  for  livestock  applies  only  to  Federal  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  The 
Wild  Horses  and  Burros  Protection  Act  of  I97I  directs  that  wild  horses  and 
burros  be  considered  an  integral  part,  or  component,  of  the  natural  system 
on  the  public  lands  where  they  were  found  as  of  I97I,    Forage  and  other 
habitat  requirements  for  wild  free*roaming  horses  and  burros  in  established 
territories  must  be  considered  when  use  of  the  range  is  being  allocated. 
However,  the  1976  wild  horse  and  burro  population  consumed  less  than  four* 
tenths  of  I  percent  of  all  range  grazing  and  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
grazing  on  Federal  lands  administered  by  the  two  agencies. 
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opportunities  for  Increasing  Range  Grazing 


Management  Application  Opportunities 

The  amount  of  range  grazing  can  be  expanded  by  improving  grazing  manage* 
nent  systems,  installing  structural  and  nonstructural  range  improvements,  and 
i>lant  control*  The  increase  in  range  grazing  must  be  related  to  both  the  de* 
mand  for  range  grazing  and  the  demand  for  improved  environmental  quality* 

Increased  supplies  of  range  grazing  can  be  achieved  by  applying  existing 
range  management  technology*    Some  of  the  primary  management  tools  are  (0 
grazing  management  including  kinds  and  classes  of  livestock,  stocking  rates, 
grazing  seasons  and  improved  systems  of  grazing;    (2)  range  improvements  in- 
cluding water  development,  fencing,  seeding,  and  undesirable  plant  control 
and  pest  management  and  control  using  mechanical,  fire,  chemical^  and  biol-* 
ogical  methods;  and  (3)  through  coordination  with  other  uses. 

Better  range  condition  and  stewardship  of  the  range  resource  can  be 
achieved  through  improved  management*    The  science  of  range  management  has 
developed  under  a  philosophy  of  stewardship- -preventing  damage  to  public  and 
private  resources  and  restoring  depleted  rangelands.  57/  58/  59/  Through 
proper  management,  range  can  be  used  perpetually  for  grazing  while  simulta- 
neously providing  the  public  with  high-quality  air  and  water,  open  space,  and 
recreation*  60/ 

Grazing  systems  are  one  means  for  getting  the  kind  of  grazing  desired 
throughout  a  management  area*    Some  simple  systems  entail  no  more  than  turning 
livestock  into  a  fenced  area,  providing  them  with  water  and  salt,  and  removing 
the  anioidls  when  the  vegetation  has  been  grazed  to  a  desired  amount.  Other 
systems  are  quite  complex  and  involve  rotating  livestock  among  several  pasture 
units  during  a  given  grazing  season  with  the  order  of  rotation  varied  between 
years. 

Improved  grazing  systems  designed  to  consider  the  multiple  requirements 
of  soil,  vegetation,  livestock,  wildlife,  and  nongrazing  uses  of  the  range 
usually  will  support  more  grazing  use  over  time  than  the  grazing  management 
currently  practiced  in  most  areas-    Initiation  of  improved  range  managefn^nt 


57/    Roberts,  Paul  H.    Hoofprints  on  forest  ranges--the  early  years  of 
National  Forest  range  administration.    151  p.,  illus.    San  Antonio,  Texas*  1963 

58/    Stoddard,  Laurence  A*,  and  Arthur       Smith.    1955*    Range  management. 
Ed.  2,  433  p*,  illus*    New  York  1955* 

59/    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    The  western  range. 
Senate  Doc*  199,  620  p.  1936. 

60/    Lloyd,  R.  Duane,  et.  al-^    Range  ecosystem  research:    *The  challenge  of 
change.    U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agr.  Info.  Bull.  No*  346,  26  p*  1970* 
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programs  on  ranges  suffering  from  too  many  livestock  and  too  little  manage- 
OKnt  can  produce  significant  increases  in  forage  and  environmental  quality 
at  low  cost^ 

Providing  forage  in  relation  to  the  physiological  needs  of  both  the 
plants  and  grazing  animals  is  one  way  toward  increased  effectiveness  through 
Hidnagement.    An  example  is  managing  range  in  a  manner  which  provides  forage 
for  elk  winter  use,  deer  spring  use,  and  fall  livestock  use,  and  simultaneously 
maintaining  a  high  ecological  condition.    Grazing  systems  and  related  improve- 
ments must  be  designed  to  meet  specific  site  requirements  and  must  be  applied 
accordingly  to  economic  feasibility,  site  production  potential,  and  vegetation 
needs.    As  range  management  intensifies,  better  care  and  management  of  the 
environment  will  result.    Management  systems  must  consider  costs  of  the  pre- 
dicted outputs,  i^e,,  cost-effectiveness  is  an  important  criterion  of  sucess- 
ful  grazing  systems. 

Structural  improvements,  such  as  fences  and  water  developments,  ate 
designed  to  control  the  movement  and  distribution  of  livestock  and  facilitate 
their  handlings    Nonstructural  improvements  are  practices,  such  as  seeding, 
fertilization,  and  plant  control,  that  are  designed  to  increase  production^ 
nutritional  quality,  and  availability  of  forage. 

Some  rangeland  is  currently  underused  or  not  used  at  all  because  of  in- 
adequate drinking  water  for  livestock.    Under  intensive  and  improved  manage- 
ment systems,  these  ranges  often  can  be  brought  into  productive  use  by 
constructing  fences  and  developing  additional  water  supplies. 

Seeding  of  palatable  grasses  and  legumes  also  provides  significant  op- 
portunities to  increase  forage  production.    Seeding  can  be  used  to  hasten 
rehabilitation  of  depleted  ranges,  replace  less  palatable  or  less  desirable 
species,  or  provide  forage  at  critical  seasons.    For  example,  crested  wheat- 
grass  is  often  seeded  to  provide  palatable  early  spring  forage  so  that 
grazing  of  native  range  can  be  delayed  until  the  native  plants  are  more 
fully  developed  and  better  able  to  withstand  grazing^ 

Control  of  poisonous  plants,  such  as  larkspur  in  the  foothills  and 
mountain  grasslands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  can  open  large  areas  to  early 
summer  grazing  by  cattle^    Another  opportunity  to  provide  additional  range 
forage,  especially  in  the  West,  is  the  control  of  shrubs  such  as  mesquite, 
sagebrush)  and  juniper  that  have  invaded  grasslands^ 

Insects  and  diseases  consume  large  amounts  of  vegetation  and  limit  seed 
supplies  of  many  range  plants^    Integrated  pest  management  programs,  though 
now  in  their  infancy,  have  promise  to  enhance  range  yields. 

Use  of  fertilizers  in  native  range,  though  often  considered,  has  not 
been  extensive  in  the  past.    It  is  not  expected  to  be  a  widespread  activity 
in  t^e  future  because  of  continuously  escalating  costs  of  inorganic  ferti- 
lizers in  relation  to  benefits^    However,  fertilization  does  offer  limited 
opportunities  to  increase  forage,  especially  on  private  lands  with  high 
productivity  and  where  livestock  can  be  very  intensively  managed. 
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Significant  opportunities  to  increase  range  grazing  occur  on  portions  of 
the  488  nillion  acres  of  coinmercial  forest  land.    Commercial  harvesting  of 
mature  tree  stands  will  often  result  in  temporary  (5  and  10  years)  production 
of  grasses,  shrubs,  and  forbs  that  are  palatable  to  livestock.  Intensive 
timber  management  practices  such  as  thinning,  pruning,  and  site  preparation, 
can  be  modified  in  scope,  timing,  and  intensity  to  increase  the  amoiut,  and 
to  extend  ttie  period  of  forage  production  throughout  the  timber  rotation  as 
well  as  impr';ve  the  forest  stand.    There  are  some  spinoffs  from  grazing  in 
the  forest  that  jre  advantageous  to  timber  production.    When  properly  managed, 
livestock  car*  benefit  the  forest  through  consuming  vegetation  that  competes 
with  trees.    Improper  or  uncontrolled  grazing,  of  course,  can  seriously 
jeopardize  the  timber  resource.    It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  livestock 
grazing  in  forest  stands  be  planned,  controlled,  and  coordinated  so  that  use 
of  the  forage  resource  will  not  impair  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

Not  only  is  grazing  compatible  with  other  uses  on  vast  acreages  of  public 
lands,  range  grazing  and  associated  activities  can  be  used  to  benefit  other 
resource  uses.    There  can  be  both  economic  and  social  benefits  in  multiple-use 
management  of  these  lands.     In  California,  for  exanrple,  cattle  and  goats  are 
used  to  help  maintain  fuel  breaks  in  the  chaparral -type  to  reduce  wildfire 
hazards.    Controlled  grazing  is  often  used  to  maintain  grassy  and  shrubby 
openings  in  forested  areas,  thus  improving  habitat  for  certain  species  of 
wildlife  such  as  wild  turkey,  white-tailed  deer,  an^  quail.    Many  range 
improvements  designed  to  improve  livestock  grazing  also  inrprove  habitat  for 
wildlife.    Fences  built  for  livestock  control  provide  perches  for  a  variety 
of  birds  and  small  mammals,  and  are  frequently  used  to  help  manage  hunter  use. 
Water  developments,  range  seedings,  and  prescribed  range  burns  enhance  the 
value  of  range  for  upland  game  birds.    Livestock  production  programs  geared 
to  minimize  energy  costs  have  resulted  in  considerable  savings  of  water  per 
unit  of  meat  produced,  an  important  consideration  in  water-short  areas  of  the 
western  United  States.  6l/ 

The  key  to  wise  use  of  the  range  is  sound  and  coordinated  land  manage- 
ment planning.    Land  management  planning  is  predicated  on  the  basic  premise 
that  a  mutuality  of  private  and  public  interest  exists  to  preserve  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  land.    Conservation  of  the  range  is  an  economic  and 
political  issue  dealing  with  the  question  of  allocation  of  resources  between 
or  among  generations  over  longer  periods  of  time.    Private  owners  usually  adopt 
range  inrproveoent  practices  in  response  to  the  expected  economic  gain  resulting 
from  the  practices.    Because  their  perceptions  and  interests  do  not  extend  as 
far  as  do  those  of  nations,  private  owners  may  tend  to  discount  the  value  of 
future  range  production  more  than  is  consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
That  is,  the  public  may  have  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  conservation  of 
the  soil  and  vegetation  today  to  protect  the  potential  for  output  in  the  year 
2030  than  do  the  private  owners  with  their  need  for  current  income.  While 
meat  production  is  a  primary  factor  in  the  demand  for  range,  stewardship  of 
the  range  resource  is  also  a  matter  of  vital  public  interest  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  demand  for  meat. 


61/    Ward,  1976,  op.  cit. 
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Technical  Assistance 


The  U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  research,  technical  assis-^ 
tance,  and  extension  programs,  works  closely  with  the  owners  and  managers  of 
non-Federal  lands  to  improve  the  productivity  and  profitability  of  their  opera- 
tion*   As  a  result,  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  appreciation  of 
sound  range  management  on  non-Federal  lands*    However,  range  scientists  recog- 
nize that  vuch  can  still  be  done  to  improve  range  resources  by  using  presently 
available  technology. 

Modification  and  intensification  of  the  technical  assistance  process  can 
help  materially  in  using  available  technology  to  achieve  more  effective  range 
management.    Range  management  systems  make  their  greatest  contributions  to  the 
conservation  and  productivity  of  range  resources  if  they  are  well  planned, 
efficiently  installed,  and  adequately  maintained*    Strengthening  the  technical 
assistance  program  in  all  three  phases  of  range  management  systems  will  result 
in  increased  forage  and  meat  production  as  well  as  maintaining  range  resources 
for  future  generations* 

Technical  assistance  appears  to  be  especially  needed  for  forested  ranges 
in  non-Federal  ownership*    A  1974  U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture  report  recog-^ 
nized,  ^^Though  the  mechanism  appears  to  be  available,  the  forest-range  assis- 
tance program  is  not  as  fully  operational  as  it  should  be*^*  62/  Recommendations 
to  improve  the  program  include  ^Tederal  agency  assignments  and  responsibilities 
in  range  matters  need  to  be  more  closely  defined  and  clarified,  especially  on 
State  and  private  lands  with  noncommercial  forest  types*    State  agency  commit* 
ment  to  sound  grazing  practices  in  the  woodlands  must  be  generated.    Funds  and 
personnel  knowledgeable  about  proper  livestock  grazing  in  the  forest  types  must 
be  made  available  to  the  agencies  so  the  landowner  will  be  assured  of  sound 
technical  assistance  in  accordance  with  his  needs  *^^ 

Significant  opportunities  for  technical  assistance  to  private  landowners 
exist,  especially  in  the  West,  where  Federal,  State-owned,  and  private  lands 
are  intermingled,  and  where  policies  and  practices  applied  on  one  ownership 
may  greatly  influence  the  productivity,  use,  and  management  of  lands  of  other 
ownershi-p*    The  use  of  all  appropriate  educational  methods,  including  demon-' 
stration  of  range  management  technology,  is  needed  to  promote  reasonable  returns 
on  investments  of  landowners*    Good  rangeland  management  requires  cooperation 
among  all  rangeland  users. 

Financing  Range  Management  and  Range  Developement 

In  addition  to  additional  technical  assistance,  meeting  the  demand  for 
lange  grazing  will  require  considerable  investment  in  range  improvements  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  higher  livestock  inventory  on  farms  and  ranches*  Manage- 
ment and  production  costs  will,  therefore,  be  higher  and  additional  financing 
will  be  needed* 


62/    U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Interagency  Work  Group*  1974* 
Op  cit. 
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A  critical  factor  in  the  production  picture  is  that  grazing  systems  must 
be  implemented  and  range  improvements  must  be  in  place  from  5  to  10  years  be* 
fore  they  will  become  effective  in  increasing  livestock  production.  In  order 
to  finance  needed  improvemeats ,  the  rancher  and  farmer  must  have  access  to 
financing  that  caQ  be  adjusted  to  the  expected  timing  of  benefits  or  returns. 
Some  credit  agencies  do  offer  long-term^  low-interest  loans;  however^  invest- 
ment capital  for  ran^e  improvements  still  remains  scarce  and  is  often  limited 
to  the  larger  operators  with  considerable  equity. 


Research  and  Technology  Transfer 

Research  Needs 

No  coiiq>rehensive  estimate  of  the  total  research  effort  is  available. 
However,  in  1975,  there  were  27  scientist-years  (SY)  of  range  research  effort 
expended  at  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations »  Forestry  Schools »  3nd  the 
Forest  Service  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Forest  Service,  63/  64/     An  increase 
of  nearly  three  times^  to  75  scientist-years »  has  been  projected  for  1965  to 
meet  minimum  Forest  Service  range  management  technology  goals  established  under 
the  1975  Resources  Planning  Act  Program  for  National  Forest  rangelands  and  its 
State  and  Private  Forestry  obligations.    Substantially  more  research  effort 
is  required  to  provide  the  technology  needed  to  meet  range  management  goals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  other  Federal  agencies^  and  the  non*Federal 
landowners . 

Range  research  in  recent  years  has  turned  from  the  single  purpose  range 
livestock  grazing  systems  approach  to  the  ecosystem  approach;  that  is,  re* 
search  is  based  on  understanding  the  interrelationships  of  multiresource 
productivity  and  use.    Responding  to  needs  of  multiple  use  management,  in- 
creased effort  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  interactions  and  com* 
patibilities  of  forage  production  and  livestock  grazing  on  wildlife  and 
fisheries  habitat^  watershed^  recreation,  and  timber  supply. 

Ecosystem  analysis. -'Understanding  the  structure  of  biological  systems 
and  how  they  function  is  basic  to  the  wise  management  of  those  systems. 
Intensification  of  research  into  the  structure  and  functioning  of  range  eco* 
systems  offers  solutions  to  many  concerns  such  as  energy  flows,  water  avail* 
ability,  nutrient  cycling  through  range  ecosystems,  the  interactions  among 
the  plants  and  animals,  and  their  relationship  to  the  physical  environment. 
Such  knowledge  is  needed  if  the  desired  output  of  goods  and  services  will  be 
achieved  at  a  management  level  that  will  sustain  or  enhance  the  ecosystem 
structure  and  function. 


63/    National  program  of  research  for  forests  and  associated  rangelands. 
Prepared  by  a  Joint  Task  Force  of  USDA  and  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  40  p.,  August,  1976. 

64/  The  cost  of  an  average  SV  in  1975  was  $70,000.  The  cost  included 
all  technical  and  clerical  support,  together  with  facility,  administrative, 
and  other  operational  costs  needed  to  support  one  scientist  for  1  year. 
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Increased  concern  about  preservation  of  plant  and  animal  species  and 
the  use  of  pesticides  focuses  attention  on  the  need  for  inproved  under* 
standing  of  ecosystem  function.    Research  is  urgently  needed  to  determine 
habitat  requirements  and  management  strategies  necessary  for  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  endangered  species,  and  to  establish  guidelines  for 
ecosystem  protection  and  management  that  will  provide  the  optimum  mix 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Range  resource  inventory>'*^As  of  1978,  there  was  no  national  system  of 
range  resource  identification  and  classification  that  is  consistent  among 
agencies  responsible  for  inventory,  administration,  research,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  and  education  concerning  the  Nation's  ranges.  Many 
classification  systems  are  currently  in  use.    The  resulting  array  of  systems 
fosters  duplication  of  effort,  but  perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the  inven* 
tories  and  data  obtained  often  are  not  comparable,  seriously  restricting  their 
usefulness.    Technical  research  is  urgently  needed  to  develop  a  universally 
acceptable  multiresource  identification  and  classification  system. 

Resource  improvement. — Major  gains  can  be  realized  from  research  aimed 
at  better  approaches  to  rehabilitating  deteriorated  rangelands.    Some  ranges 
have  been  depleted  by  attempts  to  cultivate  them,  by  past  mismanagement  of 
livestock,  by  encroachment  of  undesirable  shrubs  and  trees,  and  by  rodents, 
insects,  and  diseases.    Past  improvement  practices  generally  included  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  treatments  to  control  undesirable  plant  species  followed  by 
seeding  with  desirable  forage  species.    Increased  forage  production  and/or 
nutritive  value  was  the  objective  but  treatment  impacts  on  other  range  uses 
and  values  were  underestimated  or  undetermined  -    A  more  positive  ecosystem 
approach  is  needed  especially  with  respect  to  harmful  rodents,  insects,  and 
diseases.    Pest  management  systems  must  be  developed  to  regulate  the  harmful 
impacts  of  rodents,  insects,  and  diseases  and  also  to  enhance  their  beneficial 
impacts. 

Restoration  of  range  ecosystems  to  correspond  more  closely  with  their 
ecological  potential  should  improve  stability  of  all  range  resource  values  as 
well  as  increase  forage  supplies.    Biological  control  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  and  undesirable  plants,  prescribed  use  of  fire,  and  use  of  grazing  live- 
stock to  manipulate  range  ecosystems  for  the  betterment  of  associated  resources 
and  uses  seem  to  have  fewer  undesirable  side  effects  than  do  use  of  pesticides 
or  herbicides.    Further  testing  is  required  to  determine  their  effectiveness  and 
application,    Kew  germ  plasm  and  improved  varieties  of  grasses,  forbs,  shrubti, 
and,  in  particular,  nitrogen-fixing  plants  could  greatly  eohance  productivity 
and  forage  quality  characteristics  of  many  ranges, 

Hany  factors  contribute  to  inefficient  use  of  range  forage.  Prominent 
among  these  are  climatic  fluctuations  and  their  effects  on  forage  quality  and 
quantity,  and  inefficient  digestion  by  herbivores,    VRien  and  to  what  extent 
forage  can  be  used  most  efficiently  while  maintaining  ecosystem  stability, 
and  what  class  or  mix  of  herbivores  can  most  effectively  convert  forage  into 
a  desirable  commodity  need  additional  testing. 

Knowledge  gained  through  basic  morphological  and  physiological  studies 
of  plant  species  is  needed  to  determine  how  a  species  and  the  ecosystem  will 


respond  to  management  alternatives,  and  to  provide  guidelines  for  proper 
management  and  effective  utilization.    Efficiency  of  animals  in  converting 
forage  into  animal  protein  needs  to  be  increased.    This  can  be  done  through 
additional  knowledge  of  specific  food  habits  dnd  nutritive  requirements  of 
herbivores-    Improved  animal  management  to  include  such  benefits  as  control 
of  internal  and  external  parasites,  improved  breeds  and  breeding,  and  higher 
birth  rates  shows  promise  for  improving  efficiency  of  forage  conversion  but 
requires  further  study. 

Coordination  with  other  uses.-*Range  ecosystems  are  capable  of  producing 
a  variety  of  products.    Expanded  research  efforts  are  needed  to  improve  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  multiresource  use  interactions.  Examples 
include  the  compatibilities  of  livestock  grazing  with  goals  for  water  quality, 
soil  stability,  water  yield,  timber  supply,  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
protection  and  management  of  fish  habitat  on  mountain  meadow  and  other  riparian 
ecosystems.    The  impacts  and  trade-offs  among  resources  must  be  understood, 
particularly  in  arid  and  semiarid  ecosystems.    On  forested  range,  the  inter- 
relations of  forage  values  and  other  resources  with  silvicultural  requirements 
must  be  fully  understood. 

Social  and  economic  aspects  of  resources  use. —Research  efforts  are  needed 
to  identify  and  quantify  the  managerial  alternatives  for  range  grazing  in  re- 
lation to  local,  regional,  and  national  socioeconomic  needs.    Only  through 
understanding  of  resource  interactions  can  guidelines  be  developed  to  assure 
ecosystem  Integrity  and  economic  feasibility.    Facts  and  analyses  necessary 
for  formulation  and  guidance  of  range  policies  and  programs  are  essential  to 
this  range  assessment.    Current  and  reliable  information  for  local  area  plan- 
ning that  is  capable  of  aggregation  to  regional  and  National  levels,  is  not 
now  available.    A  social  science  approach,  parallel  to  the  ecosystem  concept 
which  is  new  providing  useful  biological  range  information,  is  urgently  needed. 
Continued  emphasis  on  developing  a  systems  approach  to  range  assessment  must 
link  land  supply  capability  and  cost  with  demand  in  surfacing  alternative  ways 
to  meet  resource  goals  at  the  national  level.  65/ 

Much  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  use  of  range  along  with  pasture  and 
crop  residues  in  the  production  of  red  meat  without  dependence  upon  grain 
for  finishing.    Much  low-producing  cropland  could  be  used  to  extend  the 
grazing  season  so  that  animal  gains  could  be  maintained  until  acceptable  meat 
grades  can  be  produced  from  grazing  roughage  alone.    This  might  decrease  the 
expenditure  of  fossil  fuels  and  provide  red  meat  at  a  moderate  cost  so  that 
people  of  low  and  medium  incomes  would  be  better  able  to  consume  meat.  The 
political  and  economic  consequences  and  constraints  for  meeting  future  demands 
for  livestock  roughage  need  evaluation. 

There  is  a  special  need  to  integrate  biological  and  socio*economic 
research  efforts  related  to  long-  and  short-term  consequences  of  climatic 
extremes.    Efforts  are  needed  to  devise  management  strategies  that  can  be 


65/    Rummell,  Robert  S.    A  systems  approach  to  range  assessment. 
Proceedings:    Soc.  Amer.  For.  Nat*l.  Conv, ,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex. , 
p.  120-124,  Oct  2-6,  1977. 
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responsive  to  regional  fluctuations  in  forage  resources*    Skold  66/  has 
suggested  that  range  resource  can  be  viewed  as  a  **renettable  flow  resource 
with  variable  annual  supplies/*    Evaluation  is  needed  of  **the  eels  of  permit'- 
ting  deficit  supplies  of  range  outputs  to  occur  against  the  cost  of  providing 
adequate  range  resource  development  investments  to  insure  that  such  deficits 
do  not  occur*"    Such  deficit  costs  as  forced  liquidations  of  herds,  shipping 
forages  to  deficit  areas,  overgrazing  of  range  so  that  rehabilitation  costs 
are  incurred,  and  forced  changes  in  other  land  use  should  be  considered.  The 
costs  and  benefits  of  supply  deficits,  as  compared  to  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  adequate  supplies  in  the  long  run,  need  analysis*    This  concept  is  consis** 
tent  with  the  concept  of  **8esource  Reserve,**  67/  "*wa  national  asset  to  be 
maintained  in  a  condition  of  readiness  to  support  future  growth  and  culture; 
**.a  source  of  potential  agricultural  production,  a  flexible  system  th^t  can 
respond  to  unforeseeable  needs." 

Technology  Transfer 

The  agricultural  programs  of  the  U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
have  received  worldwide  recognition  for  the  effectiveness  of  information 
delivery  to  landowners*    However,  the  transfer  of  technology  relating  to 
management  and  development  of  range  resources  has  suffered  by  comparison 
for  many  reasons.  68/    The  transfer  of  technology  about  ecology,  wildlife, 
and  range  management  has  been  less  effective  than  in  areas  dealing  with 
management  of  croplands. 

Transfer  of  knowledge  involves  not  only  the  delivery  but  also  the 
presentation  or  packaging  of  information  for  those  who  would  use  or  deliver 
it.    This  assessment  shows  that  supply  of  range  grazing  in  the  Plains  Crass** 
lands  could  be  increased  by  3.8  times  if  range  condition  could  be  raised  to 
60  percent  of  its  potential.    Much  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  accooiplish 
this  improvement  is  available  and  investments  needed  for  fences  and  water 
have  largely  been  made  in  the  past.    What  is  needed  is  a  coordinated  effort 
of  all  Federal  and  State  agencies  responsible  for  extension,  technical  assis** 
tance,  and  research  to  improve  the  packaging  and  delivery  of  information  to 
potential  users* 


66/    Skold,  Helvin  D.    Dynamics  in  the  range  livestock  economy:  Ai> 
evaluation  of  the  Range  Chapter  in  the  1980  National  Assessment.  Commun** 
ication  of  April  11,  1979. 

67/    Lloyd,  B.  Duane,  et  al^,  1970,  op  cit. 

68/    The  Renewable  Natural  FeSxOurce  Foundation*    A  review  of  forest  and 
rangeland  research  policies  in  the  U.S      September,  1977* 
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This  chapter  contains  information  on:    (1)  Trends  in  use  and  prices  of 
timber  and  timber  products  with  projections  of  demands  and  prices  to  2030;  (2) 
international  trade  in  timber  products  and  the  present  and  prospective  timber 
situation  In  the  I]q»ortant  trading  countries;  (3)  timber  industries  in  the 
United  States;  (4)  recent  changes  in  the  area,  ownership,  and  productivity  of 
domestic  timber  resources  with  projections  of  supplies  to  2030;  (S)  the 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  implications  of  rising  timber  prices;  and 
(6)  opportunities  for  Increasing  and  extending  timber  supplies. 

The  material  presented  updates  and  revises  that  published  in  1977  in  **The 
Hation's  Renewable  Resources — an  Assessment,  1975,'*  1./  and  is  based  on  material 
prepared  for  a  comprehensive  report,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Timber  Situation  in 
the  United  States,  1952-2030**  2/  which  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  1980. 
That  report  will  contain  detailed  statistics  on  the  extent,  location,  ownership, 
condition,  and  productivity  of  the  Hation's  commercial  timberland  and  timber 
inventory.    The  report  will  also  contain  detailed  historical  information  on 
production,  trade,  consumption,  and  prices  of  timber  products,  and  projections 
of  timber  demands,  supplies,  and  prices  to  2030  along  with  the  supporting 
analyses . 

A  number  of  studies  were  published  in  the  1970's  that  are  useful  references 
on  the  timber  situation.  3^/    These  publications  supplement  this  summary  and  the 
comprehensive  Forest  Service  study  in  process. 

There  are  substantive  differences  among  these  reports  in  content  and 
objectives,  but  the  major  conclusions  about  the  timber  outlook  are  in  general 
agreement.    For  example,  they  showed  that  the  Hation's  demands  for  timber 
products  are  likely  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  decades  ahead.    This  outlook  of 
rising  timber  demands  is  consistent  with  the  trends  in  recent  decades. 

The  Demand  For  Timber 

Consumption  of  industrial  roundwood  products  rose  from  slightly  less  than 
10  billion  cubic  feet  a  year  in  the  early  1950's  to  the  1977  level  of  about  13 
billion  cubic  feet.    Although  there  were  increases  in  consumption  for  nearly 
all  timber  products,  most  of  the  growth  was  in  pulp  products  and  plymod  and 
veneer. 


il  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    The  Nation's  renewable 
resources — an  assessment,  1975.    Forest  Res.  Rep.  21.  243  p.  1977. 

2^1  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    An  analysis  of  the 
timber  situation  in  the  United  States^  1952-2030.    In  process. 

3^/  President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment.    Report  of 
the  Panel,  541  p.    April  1973. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    The  outlook  for  timber 
in  the  United  States.    Forest  Res.  Rep.  20.,  367  p.  1973. 

Cliff,  Edward  P.  Timber:  The  renewable  material.    Prepared  for  the 
Hational  :,ommission  on  Materials  Policy,  151  p.    August  1973. 
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Trends  tn  the  Major  Timber  Product  Markets 

Future  trends  In  demands  for  lumber  and  panel  products—plywood,  particle- 
board,  hardboard,  and  insulation  board — will  be  detennined  in  part  by  trends 
in  the  major  timber  product  markets — housing,  nonresidential  construction, 
manufacturing,  and  shipping* 

Housit>j5*"In  terms  of  volumes  consumed,  residential  construction  has  been 
the  most  Important  market  for  most  timber  products*    In  recent  years,  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  the  softwood  lumber  and  plywood,  plus  substantial 
volumes  of  hardwood  plywood,  particleboard,  and  insulation  board,  have  been 
used  for  the  production,  upkeep,  and  improvement  of  housing* 

Housing  production  in  the  United  States-^conventional  units  and  mobile 
homes — averaged  1^6  million  units  per  year  during  the  1950*s  and  1960's,  abouc 
double  the  yearly  output  in  the  1920*s  and  l940*s  (table  6*1,  fig*  6*l)* 
Production  moved  up  again  in  the  early  1970*s  and  averaged  2*1  million  units  a 
year  from  1970  to  1977* 

These  shifts  in  housing  production  reflect  changes  in  demand  associated 
trlth  household  formations,  the  replacement  of  units  lost  from  the  housing 
stock,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  inventory  of  vacant  units*    Analyses  of  pro- 
jections of  these  factors  indicate  another  rise  in  housing  demand  in  the  early 
1980* s — the  medium  projection  averages  nearly  2*6  million  housing  units  annually 
for  the  decade*    Housing  demand  drops  in  the  1990*s,  a  reflection  of  the  decline 
in  birth  rates  in  the  Ute  l960's  and  early  1970*s*    After  the  l990*s,  demand 
trill  increasingly  depend  on  population  growth*    As  a  result,  demand  is  likely 
to  rise  in  the  decade  after  2000,  then  decline  slowly  through  the  remainder  of 
projection  period* 

The  type  of  housing  units  demanded — single-family,  multifamily,  mobile 
hoines"is  of  major  importance  in  projecting  demands  for  timber  products  because 
of  large  differences  in  average  per  unit  use* 

Over  the  last  50  years  about  70  percent  of  all  housing  units  produced  have 
been  of  the  single-family  type*    However,  there  has  been  wide  variation  in  the 
mix  of  housing  types  produced*    Major  booms  in  the  relative  Importance  of 
multifamily  housing  occurred  In  the  1920* s  and  early  1970' s*    Production  reached 
a  peak  of  over  1  million  units  in  1972 — about  35  percent  of  total  housing 
production — before  falling  to  less  than  300,000  units  in  1975*    In  the  late 
1950*s  the  mobile  home  emerged  as  a  significant  source  of  new  housing  units* 
Its  share  of  total  demand  grew  to  over  21  percent  in  1972  before  dropping  to  12 
percent  in  1977* 

Single-family  houses  are  typically  occupied  by  husband-wife  households 
with  heads  in  the  middle  age  classes*    Over  85  percent  of  all  such  households 
trlth  heads  between  ages  35  and  5^  lived  in  single-family  housing  in  1976* 
Income  also  influences  housing  type*    in  1976  nearly  80  percent  of  all  married 
couples  with  incomes  over  $20,000  lived  in  single-family  houses*    Occupancy  of 
multifamily  units  and  mobile  homes  has  been  highest  among  the  younger  age 
classes  and  persons  over  65*    Households  headed  by  these  age  classes  are  gener^ 
ally  smaller  and  are  likely  to  have  somewhat  smaller  incomes* 
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New  Housing  Unit  Production  by  Type  of  Unit»  1920-78,  with  Projections 
(IMedium  Levei)  to  2030 


1920    1930    1940    19S0    I960    1970    1980     1990    2000     2010    2020  2030 


Figure  6.1 
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Because  of  prospective  shifts  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  population, 
and  the  associated  changes  in  family  type  and  income,  the  medium  projection  of 
demand  for  single-family  units  averages  nearly  1.7  million  units  a  year  in  the 
I980's  (table  6.1,  fig*  6.1).    In  the  following  decades  there  is  a  slow  decline 
to  about  1.2  milljon  units  a  year  in  the  2020-2029  decade*    Multifamily  demand 
is  projected  to  move  up  moderately  in  the  early  l980*s  to  570,000  units  a  year, 
about  25  percent  of  conventional  housing  production,  before  declining  again 
in  the  late  l980's  and  l990*s*    After  the  mid-l990's,  the  outlook  changes 
and  multifamily  units  again  become  more  important  as  the  second  generation 
effects  of  the  post-World  War  11  "baby  boom"  are  felt.    Demand  for  mobile  units 
remains  relatively  constant  at  300-340,000  units  a  year  through  the  projection 
period.    Most  of  these  units  will  be  produced  for  primary  residential  use  and 
are  expected  to  become  larger  and  tnore  hcuselike. 

lu  addition  to  the  timber  products  consumed  in  production  of  new  residential 
units,  substantial  volumes  are  used  annually  for  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of 
existing  units.    Between  i960  and  1977,  the  years  for  which  reliable  data  are 
available,  expenditures  for  upkeep  and  Improvements  increased  moderately  from 
about  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  (1972  dollars).    For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  it  was  assumed  that  expenditures  would  grow  in  the  projection  period  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  housing  inventory.    Under  this  assumption,  the 
medium  projection  of  annual  expenditures  rises  to  about  $36  billion  in  2030. 
This  results  in  a  small  increase  in  average  annual  expenditures  per  household. 

Hew  nonresidential  construction. — About  10  percent  of  the  lumber,  pl3rwood, 
and  building  board  used  each  year  goes  into  new  nonresidential  construction. 
This  diverse  market  includes:     (1)  Commercial  buildings  (private  offices, 
stores,  warehouses,  garages,  and  restaurants);  (2)  other  buildings  (industrial, 
religious,  educational,  hospital,  and  institutional  buildings);  (3)  public 
utilities  (including  sewer  and  water  systems);  (4)  highways;  and  (5)  all  other 
(military,  conservation,  and  development  projects,  and  construction  not  included 
in  other  categories)*    The  only  common  unit  for  such  a  heterogeneous  group  is 
expenditures  measuring  the  dollar  value  of  construction  put  in  place* 

Expenditures  for  the  various  classes  of  construction  have  fluctuated 
rather  widely  in  response  to  changing  economic  conditions.    However,  the  long* 
run  trend  for  all  types  combined  has  been  strongly  upward,  reaching  a  level 
near  $75  billion  (1972  dollars)  in  the  late  i960' s  and  early  l970*s.    There  has 
been  a  fairly  close  relationship  between  changes  in  expenditures  for  the  major 
classes  of  nonresidential  construction  and  changes  in  the  gross  national  product* 
Projections  based  on  these  relationships  and  the  assumed  growth  in  gross  national 
product  show  substantial  increases  for  each  class  of  construction  between  1976 
and  2030,  ranging  from  around  2,1  times  for  highways  to  around  3,9  times  for 
commercial  buildings* 

Total  projected  expenditures  for  new  nonresidential  construction  rise  from 
late  1960* s  early  1970* s  level  of  around  $75  billion  (1972  dollars)  to  $165*7 
billion  in  2030  (medium  projection).    The  rates  of  growth  underlying  this 
projection  decline  throughout  the  projection  period.    There  is  also  a  decline 
in  new  nonresidential  construction  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product*    This  is  consistent  with  trends  since  the  late  l960*s  and  with  estimates 
that  the  service  industries  will  account  for  a  growing  share  of  the  Nation's 
gross  national  product  in  the  future. 
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Timber  products  such  as  lumber  and  plywood  are  basic  materials  for  construction 
of  single-family  housing  units. 
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Manufacturing. "Almost  a  tenth  of  the  lumber,  veneer,  and  plywood  and 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  hardboard  and  oartlcleboard  consumed  In  the  United 
States  In  1976  was  used  In  the  manufacture  of  a  wide  range  of  products  such  as 
household  furniture,  consumer  goods,  and  conmierclal  and  Industrial  equipment. 

Shipments  of  manufactured  products  Increased  substantially  between  1948 
and  1976.    During  this  period  there  was  close  correlation  between  changes  In 
the  value  of  shipments  of  certain  groups  of  products  and  changes  In  gross 
national  product  and  other  measures  of  economic  growth. 

Projections  to  2030  based  on  these  past  relations,  and  the  assumed  growth 
In  economic  activity  and  Income,  range  from  over  a  threefold  Increase  for 
commercial  and  Institutional  furniture  to  a  rise  of  about  2.3  times  for 
products  other  than  furniture.    As  In  the  case  of  nonresidential  construction, 
the  rates  of  Increase  In  value  of  shipments  for  all  groups  of  products. 
Including  household  furniture,  drop  significantly  over  the  projection  period. 

ShlpplnR. — In  1976,  about  16  oercent  of  the  lumber  and  4  percent  of  the 
plywood  consumed  was  used  In  the  Production  of  wood  pallets,  container  manu- 
facture, and  for  dunnage,  blocking,  and  bracing.    More  than  70  percent  of  the 
lunger  and  over  one-half  of  the  plywood  consumed  In  shipping  was  used  for  pallets. 

In  the  1950*s,  1960*s,  and  the  first  half  of  the  1970's,  pallet  production 
rose  rapidly  as  new  methods  of  materials  handling  were  Introduced  and  as 
facilities  geared  to  the  use  of  pallets  were  constructed.    During  this  period 
pallet  output  and  manufacturing  production  were  closely  correlated.  Projections 
based  on  this  relationship,  and  assumed  growth  In  the  value  of  manufacturing 
shipments  as  the  gross  national  product  rises.  Indicate  continuing  large 
danand  for  pallets.    The  medium  projection  Increases  to  600  million  pallets  by 
2030,  about  triple  1976  production. 

Although  the  Increase  In  terms  of  numbers  of  pallets  Is  large,  the  rates 
of  growth  drop  rapidly  from  an  average  of  7.3  percent  In  the  1960's  to  2.0 
percent  In  the  1990*s  and  to  1.1  percent  In  the  decade  before  2030.  Pallet 
output  per  dollar  of  nanufacturlng  shipments  rises  slowly  to  about  the  year 
2000  and  subsequently  declines.    Such  a  falloff  means  that  growth  In  pallet 
demand  for  use  In  new  materials  handling  systems  gradually  ends,  and  that 
expansion  thereafter  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  growth  In  Industrial  and 
agricultural  production. 

Markets  for  wood  containers  showed  modest  growth  In  the  1960 's.  However, 
they  declined  In  the  1970's  In  response  to  displacement  by  fiber  and  plastic 
containers,  metal  and  fiber  barrels  and  palls,  and  multlwall  bags.    B^sed  on 
past  relations  and  anticipated  trends  In  manufacturing  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction, continued  modest  declines  have  been  projected. 

In  the  past  three  decades,  use  of  lumber  for  dunnage,  blocking,  and 
bracing  In  railroad  cars,  trucks:,  and  ships  has  Increased  about  0.5  percent 
per  year  to  an  estimated  860  million  board  feet.    This  relatively  modest 
growth.  In  a  period  of  rapid  Increases  In  shipment  of  goods  of  all  kinds, 
apparently  reflects  rising  use  of  palletized,  containerized,  and  bulk  ship- 
ment systems.    Growth  In  such  5/stems  Is  expected  to  continue.  Consequently, 
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deuiand  for  lumber  for  dumiage,  blocking,  and  bracing  has  been  projected  to 
continue  to  rise  during  the  projection  period,  but  only  at  a  rate  of  about  0*2 
percent  per  year* 

Trends  In  Unit  Use 

The  projected  level  of  activity  in  the  major  markets  discussed  above  Is 
only  one  of  the  determinants  of  future  demands  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  other 
panel  products*    Also  important  are  changes  in  unit  use,  i*e*,  the  volume  of 
product  used  per  dwelling  unit,  per  pallet,  per  dollar  of  expenditure,  or 
other  measure  of  market  activity* 

Changes  in  timber  product  prices  relative  to  the  general  price  level  and 
to  competing  materials  have  had  Important  impacts  on  unit  use*    In  projecting 
future  trends,  changes  in  the  prices  of  timber  products  relative  to  the 
general  price  level  from  the  l950's  through  the  early  l970*s"the  period 
during  which  the  basic  data  on  unit  use  were  collected  V — were  assumed  to 
continue  through  the  projection  period: 

Assumed  annual  rate  of  change 
In  relative  prices-'-base  level  projections 

Product 


Lumber 

Softwood  0*7 

Hardwood  0*7 

Plywood 

Softwood  0*0 

Hardwood  0*  0 

Paper  and  board  0*0 


Only  lumber  prices  Increased  In  the  base  period*  There  were  no  clearly 
defined  upward  or  downward  trends  for  most  other  products  and  It  was  assumed 
that  the  relative  prices  would  remain  constant  until  2030* 

The  raters  of  change  In  relative  prices  of  products  assumed  In  the  base 
level  projec^xons  will  be  realized  only  If  supplies  of  stumpage  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  projected  demands*    An  analysis  of  the  relation  between  projected 
timber  demands  and  supplies,  which  follows  In  a  later  section,  indicates  that 
this  is  not  likely*    Thus,  the  rate  of  Increase  In  product  prices  during  the 
projection  period  Is  likely  to  be  higher  than  assumed* 


y  The  trends  shown  by  these  data  reflect  the  effects  of  price  changes  in 
the  period  in  which  they  were  collected*    A  projection  of  these  "base  level" 
trends  assumes  a  continuation  of  similar  price  changes  In  the  future*  Prices 
are  measured  In  constant  1967  dollars  and  are  net  of  inflation  or  deflation* 
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In  response  to  the  varying  rates  of  i^rice  chaiijie  aud  other  forces^  there 
have  been  widely  divergent  trends  in  unit  use  of  the  major  timber  products  in 
the  last  two  decades.    The  unit  use  of  lumber  has  declined  in  most  end  uses, 
especially  in  those,  such  as  housing;,  whore  there  has  been  extensive  dis|)lace- 
ment  by  panel  products.     In  contrast,  plywood,  hardboard*  and  nart icl eboard 
consumption  per  unit  has  been  risiiij;  in  most  end  uses. 

In  general,  it  has  been  assumed  that  recent  trends  in  unit  use  would 
continue*    For  some  end  use  markets,  liowever,  such  trends  have  been  modified 
by  a  judgment  evaluation  of  the  various  factors  likely  to  affect  future 
changes.     For  example,  tlie  rate  of  decline  in  the  unit  use  of  lumber  in 
housing  in  the  19A0* s  and  1960* s  has  been  sharply  reduced  because  nearly  all 
of  the  potential  displacement  by  panel  products  has  already  taken  place.  As 
another  illustration,  the  expected  increases  in  the  cost  of  fossil  fuels,  and 
the  associated  Increases  in  the  costs  of  many  materials  whicTi  compete  with 
wood,  such  as  steel,  plastics,  and  aluminum,  have  been  taken  into  account* 
Such  increases  generally  improve  the  cost  position  of  wood  relative  to  com- 
peting materials,  and  result  in  hi^;her  levels  of  ner  unit  use  of  wod  products, 

Frojected  Demand  for  lumber  and  PanelProducts 

Based  on  the  projections  ond  a^   ,,;iptions  discussed,  demands  for  lumber 
and  panel  products  are  projected  to  i  ise  substantially  in  the  next  '>0  years  in 
all  the  major  end  use  areas  (tables  6*2,  6,3,  and  6,4),     In  terms  of  volume, 
the  largest  increase  for  lumber  is  in  ship[)ing,  and  for  plywood  in  nonresiden- 
tial construction.     The  largest  increase  for  the  other  panel  products — insula- 
tion board,  hardboard,  and  i>art icl eboard  —  i$  in  manufacturing. 

In  addition  to  the  major  end  u^^es  discussed  above,  an  estimated  4,8 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber^  ^,9  billion  squart^  feet  {3/8-inch  basis)  of 
plywood,  and  3^2  billion  square  f^.-et  (3/8-ineh  basis)  of  other  wood'-basod 
l^anel  products  were  used  In  1976  for  other  purposes.    These  included  upkeep 
and  improvement  of  nonresidential  structures;  roof  ^iuppurts  and  other  con- 
struction in  mines;  made-at-home  products  such  as  furniture,  boats,  and  picnic 
tables;  and  made-on-the-job  Products  such  as  advertising  and  dlsplav  structures. 

There  are  no  historical  data  on  the  consumption  of  timber  nroducts  in 
these  various  uses.     Accordingly,  ust^  for  these  [purposes  in  1962,  1970,  and 
1976  was  estimated  by  subtracting  volumes  of  timber  products  consumed  in  the 
specific  end  uses  discussed  above  from  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  each 
product.     These  residu.ils  probablv  include  some  luuiber,  plvwood,  and  other 
panel  products  which  properly  belong:  in  the  construct  ion*  Tnanufacturinfi,  or 
shipping  <;ectors.     The  "other  use'*  cate?^orxes  also  include  any  statistical 
discrepancies  associ,^Lcd  with  the  estimates  of  production*  imports,  and 
exports  used  in  estimatintT  total  consumption. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  stati?>tLcal  base  for  pro]L^ctin>^  those  residuals, 
it  was  assumed  that  use  for  tlR-se  purposes  would  rise  in  lint;  with  proiecLod 
demands  in  the  other  'markets,  except  now  housing:.     New  housing:  was  excluded 
because  its  demand  is  so  str^n^^^lv  influenced  bv  the  a^e  distribution  of  the 
population. 


PCE 


By  vpCE Its  (^EOvP 


end  ub? 


homing 


R«B  idciiT  lal 
upkeep  ahd 
lapEgv^vetiTV 


Kev  noo- 
Ecviacntlct 


f AEtUE  tn& 


Shtpplng 


All  OElWE 


1962 
1970 
1976 


37*300 
39*500 
42,700 


200 
1^9 


HllJ^lon 
bft*Ed  f EtE 

30*SOO 
3!*100 
36*200 


Ml  n  ion 

6.5DD 
7*300 
6.500 


boJEd  fttt 

13*940 
12*270 
16*555 


KllM.m 

bOJTd  ftfT 

4*^00 
i,690 
5.690 


^.200 
4*700 
4. 470 


4,240 
4,67C 
4*300 


Ktllj^ 
6j&^rd  fg(T 

4,340 
5*720 
6*900 


bQ*Ed  f((t 

6,  ISO 
7*450 
4*7f5 


Lev  prgjt 


1990 

55*210 

23* 

45,54C 



9,670 

22  *  m 

7,110 

5,590 

5,270 

9,030 

6,050 

2000 

^^*no 

l»*970 

7.6ft0 

5.910 

5,640 

10,3(K) 

6*610 

2010 

5*,W0 

"I 

1  47,680 

11,760 

20*170 

3^140 

6,240 

6,050 
6,160 

11,650 

7*190 

£020 

61,490 
59,730 

!4  3 

]  4e.3j0 

13*130 

19*920 

e.570 

6*5^0 

12*690 
n,760 

7,610 

2030 

240 

45,790 

13*990 

15  *945 

S  730 

6*900 

6,420 

a,025 

rfedliut  project lon«. 


1/ 


1990 

57,950 

23S 

47,e30 

10,120 

23,700 

7,160 

2000 

59,seo 

230 

48*590 

11,290 

21,665 

7.790 

2010 

65,310 
66*590 

237 

52*430 

■  i2,eeo 

23,010 

6,390 

2020 

230 

51,910 

14,^20 

21,050 

B,850 

2030 

67,270 

224 

51, m 

15,930 

lfi,305 

9,C«0 

5,370 
6,3^0 
6,310 
7,290 
7,850 


5*530 

9,420 

6,270 
6*995 

6,130 

10,930 

6,790 

12,570 

7,740 
3,330 

7*220 

13,350 

7,900 

15,130 

3,955 

1990 

60,550 

233 

2000 

64,  m 

223 

2010 

72,600 

230 

2020 

72,660 

205 

2CJ0 

77,330 

193 

J_ 


4  9,990 

10,560 

25,105 

7*210 

52*320 

12,050 

24, no 

7,900 

53*600 

14,000 

27  J90 

3,730 

56*600 

16,060 

23,060 

9,360 

59,940 

17,390 

23,660 

9^630 

6,160 
6,760 
7,430 
3,120 
8,920 


5,780 

9,810 

6,435 
7*360 

6,610 

11,610 

7*500 

13,440 

3  JIO 

*i,2lO 

1^,930 

9,030 

'>,210 

16,450 

9*910 

1/  In  cddlttcn  to  pcv  const  ruction*  Includes  rjllroad  ttcs  »  T«pliiE«fi?Dtft  In  «Kl«titi^  EEack. 

Includes  uplcc«p  tt,^  f*pEOveiKnE  of  nof  ECSldcnE  lal  bulldlnft*  and  SEEUCturc*;  sadc-at '■hoMe  project**  «uch  c«  ftiEnltuEe^  boaEB*  and  Picnic 
tablci;  a«dc-op*Ehe*job  tEenc*  tuch       advaErlsfpft  and  display  ttrurturc^t  and  it.  uld«  vctl«ry  of  nlftccllancout  rroducEa  And  ucca. 

2/  ProJcEElona  bated  op  a]t«EntE«  atfwprlonfc  abouE  i:tovth  fp  popularfop  and  «roi<oiBlc  crtlvlEy  J4  spc«lflcd  In  rbc  *CEEton  on  ba*lc 
cftatiapt  lonfr. 

NnCO.    D^tn  DiAy  noE  mS4  W  toul^  tint  to  roundfnft. 
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196Zj.  ISTOj  Md  l»76^wltb  :prai«ttoM  (b*M  ImV  to  2030 
(3l»-loth  bititi) 


Tilt 

1  p.. 

Tatil       ■  tiplti 

1 

By  «id  uu 

S«f twoadc 

lUtdwoodi 

Rev 

K«ild«ntlil 
upkeep  idd 
larptcvaenti 

K**  non- 
teildtntlil 
conittuct Ion 

1 — 

fittutlnf 

Shipping 

Ml  otiwt 

1962 
1970 
1976 

Hltll«n  1^ 
■4iutt  fitt  .  S^ute  f«t 

MlllUn 

flllllOfl 

■qute  fctt 

M111104 

■quit!  feit 

r^llll«fl 
■qute  ftet 

Hllllon 
■4utt  ftet 

Myil*5 
■quite  ftet 

t4u«te  ftet 

Mllllofk 
■au«t*  f«it 

11.716  63 
n.»l2  07 
20.7U  9« 

i 

9.3U 
14.030 
n.l33 

2*404 
3*T44 
3.341 

4*140 
6*330 
4.410 

1*030 
2*310 
3*350 

1.690 
1.939 
1.473 

1.470 
1.654 
1.350 

2/ 
S91 
734 

2.H4 
4*794 
4*793 

1^0 
2000 
2010 
2020 
2030 

2T,«00 
27.030 
30.030 
31.390 
3O.&90 

114 

113 
120 
124 

m 

22.670 
22.450 
24.260 
23.330 
24.410 

3*130 
3*400 
3*790 
6.060 
6.040 

u  *1»0 
9*420 

10*003 
4.430 
7.443 

4.160  3*130 
4.490  3.««0 
4.740  4.210 
3.040  4.620 
3.240  3.020 

1*750 
1*470 
1,900 
1*970 
1*930 

1*100 
1.230 
1*370 
1*«40 
1*610 

6.470 
7.173 
7.403 
4.390 
4.403 

19W 
2000 
2010 
2020 
2030 

29.000 
?D.O30 
32,640 
33*030 
34*130 

n**7o 

24.2B0 
26.390 
2r.220 
17.190 

3*330 
3,770 
6*250 
6,ftlO 
6*440 

11.970 
10.743 
11.430 
10*420 
4*070 

4.1'»0  3.230 
4,350  3.460 
4.900  4.3M) 
3.240  3.100 
3.430  3.640 

1*440 
2.040 
2*130 
2.330 
2.400 

1*140 
1.310 
'  1*440 
1*420 
1,770 

4*630 
7*503 
4*340 
9.120 
9*760 

1990 
2000 
JOlO 
2020 
2030 

30*170      ^  114 
^2.1*0      1  114 
3ft. 390  113 
36*490  104 
39.340      ^  101 

 —  L  

24.640 
16*010 
29*310 
29*670 
31*770 

3*330 
f*l  W 

6.afto 

7,220 
7.770 

12*400 
i2.023 
13,323 
11**20 
11*733 

&*220 
4.420 
3.100 
3«4«D 
3.410 

1 

3,330 
4*070 
^*900 
3«460 
ft.4A0 

1 

1.920       1  1.210 
2.200       1  1,390 
2.370      r  1.390 
2,460      '  t«730 
2.400  1.920 

4*410 
7*433 
4.903 
9*920 
10*413 

1/  Include!  upktep  tad  luptavciHflit  of  noft^tiJdtntlil  tulldlngft  md  ■ttuctut4it  tlnln^;  vidt-it'-hoM  ptojtcti*  w^th  ■■  furoltut4  nd  bo4til 
ii4d*-an'-the^l«b  itu**  nth  ■«  idvtttliln^  ind  dlipliy  itruttwt*;  wide  v4tletT  of  othet  alf ctllueeus  ptodutt*  ind  u«i«*.   Alio  lnclud«« 

■hipping  In  1962* 

2/  iDtluded  In  «ll  othit  weiv 

2/  PT^ltctloH  b4iid  o(t  ■ltet(i4te  iiflvivtlani  itout  trovtb  In  p^ulitton  «nd  ecamalc  ictlvlty  ■■  iptcltltd  tn  tht  lettlt^tk  on  biilc 

HIUBpttoQI^  I 

I 

Kot4E    IitlAfttei  fot  unuf4ctutlnc,  ihlpptivftt  4nd  iH  other  uiii  locludi  vtntit. 

5ovtc«iE    04t«  fot  1967*  1970  ind  1976  tiied  on  Inf^natlon  publtihed  by  \\S.  Otpjttnent*  of  A|tlcul'.utt  ind  CoHtetct. 


PtoJecttoQii    UtS.  Btp«ttBCflt  Of  Agtlculturi*  Fottit  Sttvtct^ 


Table  i.iff^tA  ta^yuifftlwt  tff  tb«  ttelT*tf  StMt**,  hr  »rfr»  af  bojrd  u**^ 


TMt 

Total 

capita 
avet«fe 

By  trpa  of  boatd 

1y  *&d  uaa 



InawLiT  iaa 
bo«rd 

iUtdbo«rd 

Partitl*- 
board 

bou«tnf 

1t*aid«ilt  ial 
Mpliaap  «nd 
laptovcHuta 

M*ir  noa- 
r*«ideatiJl  , 
eontttu«tloii 

f  acTiitlfif 

Ml  other 

Square  feet 

Hj>l\iw 
•(luart  fe«t 

Kill Ion 
i4u«t4  faot 

MUlloa 
i(iuar«  ffl4t 

,111  Inm 

miiiod 

■4tUH  fa«t 

jlllllDn 
aatura  f«ct 

HilllM 
■4Mat*  feet 

Hilllfl« 
»4vat*  feet 

mi 

9,60* 
13,*97 

30 
47 
63 

3»ft44 
4»55Z 
4,479 

930 
1,541 
Z,li6 

B16 
3,515 
6,B7Z 

Z,Z13 
Z,7«0 
3,540 

If 
1,115 
Z,160 

i.^io 

1,095 

It 
1,790 
3,iftO 

It 
Z,593 
3,ZZ2 

low  proJ*cct«ntl^ 

IW 
ZODO 
ZOlO 

10  :o 

1030 

ZZ,«10 
15,260 
Z9,000 
31,540 
3Z,290 

97 
103 
116 
114 
130 

4,710 
4,420 
4,690 

i,5eo 

4,Z70 

3,490 
*,130 
5,0Z0 
5,550 
5,610 

li,«00 
16,710 
19,Z90 
Zl,150 
ZZ»«10 

6,590 
6,235 
6,«95 
7,OS0 

5,n5 

3,510 
i,050 
4,ft00 
5,370 
6,050 

Z,150 
Z,750 
3,350 

3,aoo 

i,110 

5,310 
6,070 
«,B05 
7,265 
7,695 

5,Z50 
6,155 
7,150 
7,065 
8,590 

IW 
lOOO 
ZOLO 
20ZO 
2030 

13,«Z0 
ZT,300 
31,950 
34,670 
37,3ZO 

9ft 

L05 
L16 
120 
1Z4 

4,9Z0 
*,770 
5,110 
«,900 
5,100 

3,650  j 
4,490  1 
5,540 
6,090 
*,4S0 

1 

15,Z50  1 
1ft, 040 
Z1,Z90 
23,6ftO  \ 
35,740  1 

7,000 
7,045 

7,ao5 

7,455 
6,540 

3,530 

4,  no 

«»950 
5,550 
6,290 

Z,Z30 
Z,9Z0 
3,650 
*,250 
4,540 

5,610 
6,660 

1  7,730 
a, 610 

!  9,690 

1 

5,440 
6,555 
7,ai5 
ft,ft05 
9,960 

> 

1990 
20O0 
2010 
20Z0 
2030 

Z4,790 
29,200 
35,400 
3«, 390 
43,Z50 

■  - 

97 
103 
IIZ 
10« 
110 

5,1Z0 
5,110 
5,710 
5,370 
5,540 

1,760 
4,ftZ0 
6,  ZOO 
6,920 
7,570 

15,ft90  1 
1»,270 
Z3,«90 
Z6,100 
30,140  i 

7,410 

7,aio 

»,190 
8,155 
e,3ft5 

3,560 
4,170 
5,150 

5, no 

6,710 

2,310 
3,110 
3,990 
4,790 
5,560 

5,«90 
7,190 
B,590 
9,a50 
11,310 

5,«Z0 
6,9Z0 
8,4B0 
9,765 
ll,2fl5 

1/  Intlod*9  uplrMp  iitd  j*ptovf»rnt  of  non  res  latent  lal  bvlldin^A  itid  ttrriiccur*i».  ablppt^f*  alnlng,  ncde-aT<-bo«  ProTecCi*  lucti  it  fumlrure* 
Made-4n'Ch<-')ob  icrfefl,  lucli       advcrtlilnK        dUplty  tTTucCuret*.  idd  ■  vide  variety  of  g^bet  aUtelltrLeoua  ptodutrt  and  vses. 
Z/  tiat  tvtiUbte. 

3/  ?roje«Tlont  b»td  on  tlterptre  tatuvptlofiB  tbaur  ^rctfrh  In  popularton  *ttd  rConpalc  acrlvlry  as  ipHlfled  In  rht  secdon  on 
aiiufepi  laeiB » 

Sourten:    Data  f^r            1^70  and  J9Jb  bjsed  on  InJorwatlon  p,jbnsh**<f  by  W*S*  ttePSTtnent*.  ui  A^iUnlttiT*^  nKi*!  Gnwe 
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LmDber> — Lumber  consumption  In  all  uses  In  1976  was  42,7  billion  board 
feett  a  volume  about  10  percent  above  the  average  of  the  1950*s  and  1960*s, 
Projected  demand  for  lumber  with  base  level  price  trends  shows  ^  rather  steep 
rise  to  a  1990  level  of  58,0  billion  board  feet  (table  6,2),    This  growth  Is 
attributable  largely  to  the  rise  In  demands  for  new  housing  and  for  pallets. 
After  1990,  and  primarily  because  of  the  leveling  off  and  subsequent  decline 
In  housing,  projected  demand  Increases  more  slowly  to  67.3  billion  board  feet 
In  2030, 

In  recent  decades,  softwood  species  have  composed  around  four-fifths  of 
the  lumber  consumed.    However,  over  the  projection  period,  an  Increase  In  the 
proportion  of  hardwoods  Is  expected  because  of  the  more  rapid  relative  growth 
In  uses  such  as  shipping  (pallets),  manufacturing,  and  nonresidential  con- 
struction (railroad  ties)  where  hardwoods  are  predominant. 

The  alternative  assumptions  on  population  and  economic  growth  discussed 
In  Che  assumptions  chapter  have  substantial  Impacts  on  the  demand  fo~/  lumber 
In  all  end  uses  (table  6.2).     In  2030,  projected  total  demand  at  base  level 
price  trends  ranges  from  59.8  billion  board  feet  for  the  low  projection  to 
77.8  billion  board  feet  for  the  high  projection. 

Plywood. — Plywood  consumption  In  1976  was  20.8  billion  square  feet 
(3/8-lnch  basis) — more  than  twice  the  volume  consumed  In  1960  and  about  five 
times  that  of  1950.    With  base  level  price  trends^  the  medium  projection  of 
demand  rises  to  34.1  billion  square  feet  In  2030  (table  6.3).    This  projection 
Is  about  double  average  consumption  In  the  early  1970*s.    As  In  the  case  of 
lumber,  Che  differing  assumptions  on  growth  In  population  and  economic  activity 
have  substantial  Impacts  on  demand.  Inducing  a  range  of  about  9  billion  square 
feet  between  the  high  and  low  projections. 

Since  Che  laCe  1950* s,  sofcwood  plywood  has  comorlsed  abouC  four-flfchs  of 
the  Cocal  plywood  consumpclon.    Analysis  of  prospecclve  growch  In  demand  by 
major  end  uses  IndlcaCes  chac  this  percentage  Is  likely  to  remain  about  the 
same  through  the  projection  period. 

Board.— Board  consumption.  Including  Insulation  board,  hardboard,  and 
partlcleboard,  reached  13.5  billion  square  feet  (3/8-lnch  basis)  In  1976 — 
about  four  times  the  volume  consumed  In  1950.    Partlcleboard  (including 
medlum*denslty  flberboards)  accounted  for  much  of  che  Increase,  wlch  consumpclon 
rising  from  less  Chan  50  million  square  feec  In  1950  to  6.9  billion  in  1976. 
Hardboard  use  Increased  fivefold.    Although  consumption  of  Insulation  bo  ird 
has  not  shown  comparable  growth,  this  product  5tlll  accounted  for  a  third  of 
the  board  consumed  In  1976. 

Projections  of  :. .  nand  for  board  at  base  level  price  trends  reaches  37.3 
billion  square  feet  .medium  level)  by  2030~2.8  times  che  volume  consumed  In 
1976  (Cable  6.4).  ParClcleboard  ^nd  hardboard  are  expecCed  Co  conClnue  Co 
show  che  largesC  Increases.  Much  of  che  parClcleboard  growCh  Is  expecCed  Co 
be  In  scruccural  panels.  Under  che  alcernaclve  assumpclons  on  growch  In 
populaclon  and  economic  acClvlcy,  projecCed  cotal  demands  In  2030  range  from 
abouC  32.3  Co  43.2  billion  square  feeC. 
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Projected  Dcanand  for  Pulpwod 


Since  1920»  pulptfocd  consumption  in  U*S.  mills  has  increased  more  than  12 
tlmes^  rising  from  6*1  million  cords  to  77*6  million  cords  V  in  1977*    As  a 
result  of  this  growth  and  an  increase  in  export  daitand^  about  one-third  of 
the  tiaber  harvested  from  domestic  forests  is  used  as  pulpwood* 

Demand  for  pulpwood  is  a  derived  demand  in  the  sense  that  it  is  determined 
by  demands  for  paper^  boards  and  other  pulp  products*    Consumption  of  paper 
and  board  has  risen  from  about  8  million  tons  in  1920  to  66*2  million  tons  in 
1977*    Per  capita  consuiiq>tion  has  also  increased  rapidly  from  145  to  611 
pounds* 

Consumption  of  most  major  grades  of  paper  and  board  has  increased  substan- 
tially in  recatit  years*    Eowever^  there  have  been  large  differences  in  the 
rates  of  grovch*    These  have  resulted  from  such  factors  as  changes  In  consumer 
tastes^  developmi^nt  of  new  pulp*based  products^  Inroads  of  substitutes^  and 
varyii^  rates  of  growth  in  major  sectors  of  the  economy*    In  partial  recog* 
nition  of  these  differences^  the  various  types  and  grades  of  paper  and  board 
have  been  grouped  into  three  categories»paper»  paperboard^  and  building  board 
(insulation  board  and  hardboard)«that  have  a  common  relation  to  one  or  more  of 
the  determinants  of  danand  such  as  economic  activity  or  income* 

Host  paper  is  consumed  in  one  form  or  another  by  individuals^  with  the 
level  of  use  being  a  function  of  income*    Consequently^  there  has  been  a  close 
statistical  relation  between  changes  in  per  capita  consumption  of  paper  and 
changes  in  per  capita  disposable  personal  income*    On  the  other  hand^  for 
paperboard^  i^ich  is  used  primarily  for  packaging  industrial  and  agricultural 
commodities^  per  capita  consumption  has  shown  a  closer  relation  to  changes  In 
the  per  capita  gross  national  product*    Host  of  the  growth  in  the  consumption 
of  building  boards  i^ich  is  used  In  construction  for  such  purposes  as  sheathing 
and  underlayment  and  In  manufacturing^  has  been  associated  with  changes  in 
those  sectors  of  the  economy* 

On  the  basis  of  past  relations  and  trends »  total  demand  for  paper » 
paperboard^  and  buildii^  board  at  base  level  price  trends  is  projected  to  rise 
to  123*4  million  tons  (medium  level)  in  2000^  and  to  194*4  million  tons  in 
2030~some  three  times  1976  consumption*    Projections  of  per  capita  demand  also 
rise»  reaching  948  pounds  in  2000  and  1^296  pounds  in  2030^  although  the  rates 
of  growth  drop  throughout  the  projection  period* 

Effects  of  the  alternative  assumptions  on  growth  in  population  and  gross 
national  product  are  substantial^  with  projected  total  danand  for  paper  and 
board  ranging  fr<»n  a  low  of  157*0  to  a  high  of  251*5  million  tons  in  2030* 


V  This  'included  45*7  million  cords  of  roundwood  and  31.8  million  cords  of 
chips  and  sawdust  obtained  from  slabs^  edgings^  veneer  cores^  and  other  residues 
of  primary  manufacturing  plants* 
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In  addition  to  changes  in  demand  for  paper  and  board,  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  fibrous  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  will  strongly  influence 
future  demand  for  pulpwood.    Since  the  1920* s,  average  use  of  fibrous  material 
per  ton  of  production  (all  grades  of  paper  and  board  combined)  has  shown  little 
variation*  ranging  from  0.992  to  1.092  tons. 

Although  there  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  amount  of  fibrous  materials 
used  per  ton  of  paper  and  board  produced,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  mix  of 
fibers  consumed.    For  axample,  since  1950  new  voodpulp  has  risen  from  roughly 
two-thirds  to  around  four-fifths  of  the  total  fibrous  mix.    Use  of  wastepaper, 
on  the  other  hand,  declined  from  around  a  third  of  the  total  fibers  used  in 
1950  to  around  19  percent  In  1977.    Use  of  other  fibers  dropped  from  about  S 
percent  to  less  than  2  percent. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  things  have  developed— concern  about  the 
envirointent,  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal,  and  increasing  competition  for 
timber — that  point  to  the  likelihood  of  future  growth  in  wastepaper  recycling. 
Use  of  recycled  fibers  per  ton  of  paper  and  board  produced  has  been  assumed  to 
rise  from  0.20  ton  in  1977  to  0.28  ton  by  2000  and  to  0.32  ton  by  2030.  The 
latter  level  is  about  20  percent  below  the  current  rates  in  Japan  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  somewhat  under  the  rate  achieved  for  a  time  in  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II.    Projected  use  of  new  woodpulp  drops  from  0.81  ton 
in  1977  to  0.70  ton  in  2030.    Use  of  other  fibrous  materials  per  ton  is  expected 
to  show  little  change. 

Despite  the  decline  in  use  per  ton,  demand  for  woodpulp  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  board  rises  rapidly  through  the  projection  period  from  about  SO 
million  tons  in  1977  to  131.5  million  in  2030.    Demand  for  woodpulp  for  the 
manufacture  of  rayon,  plastics,  and  other  nonpaper  products,  which  has  declined 
somewhat  in  the  recent  years,  is  expected  to  stabilize  at  about  1  million  tons. 

Because  of  offsetting  trends  resulting  from  changes  in  pulping  technology, 
grades  of  paper  produced,  and  species  of  wood  used,  average  consumption  of 
pulpvood  per  ton  of  pulp  produced  has  not  changed  significantly  in  the  past  50 
years.    It  has  been  assumed  that  the  net  effects  of  continuing  technological 
developments  and  further  increases  in  use  of  high*yield  hardwoods  will  cause  a 
decline  in  consumption  of  pulpwood  per  ton  of  pulp  produced,  from  an  average  of 
about  1.6  cords  in  the  mid-1970*s  to  1.4  cords  by  2030. 

Given  the  above  projections  and  assumptions,  the  danand  for  pulpwood  in 
U.S.  mills  rises  to  128  million  cords  in  2000  with  a  further  increase  to  178 
million  in  2030.    These  volumes  are,  respectively,  1.6  times  and  2.3  times  the 
77.6  million  cords  consumed  in  1977.    As  indicated  in  the  tabulation  below,  the 
alternative  assumptions  on  growth  in  population  and  economic  activity  have 
large  impacts  on  pulpwood  demapd  jin  the  decades  beyond  1980. 
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Year 


Total  pttlpwood  demand  In  U.S.  mills 
(million  cords) 


1977  77,6 

loy  Medium  High 

projections  projections  projections 

2000  116,1  127,7  141,2 

2030  141,7  178,4  234,0 

Fart  of  the  daaand  for  pulpwood  has  been  met  by  the  use  of  slabs»  edgings^ 
veneer  core8»  sawdust^  and  other  byproducts  produced  at  primary  manufacturing 
plants.    Between  1950  and  l977»  use  of  these  materials  Increased  from  1,2 
million  cords  to  31,8  million  cords.    Most  of  the  econoalcally  available 
supplies  of  such  material  are  currently  being  utilized »  either  for  pulp 
production^  fuel»  partlcleboard  manufacture^  or  for  export.    Competition  for 
the  available  supplies  of  byproducts  Is  likely  to  iiitenslfy.    As  a  result  of 
this  and  the  projected  slow  growth  In  domestic  lumber  production^  followed  by 
a  decline  toward  the  end  of  the  projection  period t  the  volume  of  byproducts 
used  for  pulpwood  Is  expected  to  show  little  change  from  current  levels. 
However^  as  a  proportion  of  total  pulpwood  use*  residues  decline  from  41 
percent  in  1977  to  25  percent  In  2000  with  a  further  drop  to  19  percent  by 
2030, 

Projected  Etonand  for  Other  Industrial  Timber  Products 

As  shown  In  the  following  tabulation^  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  Indus- 
trial roundwood  products  Is  consumed  In  the  United  States, 

Standard  unit 


Product 

of 

measure 

1952 

1962 

1970 

1976 

Cooperage  - 

Million 

tward  feet 

355.3 

216.0 

214.7 

93.9  - 

Piling 

Million 

linear  feet 

41.2 

41.5 

.?8.8 

39.4 

Poles 

Million 

pieces 

6.5 

6.7 

5.4 

6.3 

Posts 

Million 

pieces 

306.0 

168.7 

97.7 

59.9 

Hlne  timbers 

Million 

cubic  feet 

81.0 

48.4 

32.1 

23.6 

Other  industrial 

products  6/ 

Million 

cubic  feet 

235.2 

157.6 

198.8 

178.9 

All  miscellaneous 

products 

Million 

cubic  feet 

698.8 

465.4 

424.0 

378.8 

Totsl  consumption  of  these  products  amounted  to  379  million  cubic  feet  In 
1976,    This  was  somewhat  below  the  general  level  of  the  1960* s  when  estimated 


6/  Includes  charcoal  wood»  roundwood  used  In  the  manufacture  of  partlcle- 
board; poles  and  rails  used  In  fencing;  bolts  used  for  products  such  as  shingles^ 
wood  turnings^  and  handles^  and  other  miscellaneous  Items  such  as  hop  poles  and 
the  wood  used  for  the  production  of  chemicals, 
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consumption  averaged  about  500  million  cubic  feet  per  year,  and  far  below 
consumption  of  more  than  2  billion  cubic  feet  annually  in  the  early  1900*s» 

The  downward  trend  in  consumption  of  miscellaneous  industrial  roundwood 
products  which  began  around  1910  appears  to  have  bottomed  out  in  recent  years. 
For  this  report,  it  was  Assumed  that  demand  for  these  products  will  rise  slowly 
to  900  million  cubic  feet  by  2010  and  remain  at  that  level  through  2030. 
Individual  products  are  likely  to  show  divergent  trends  as  in  the  past.  Much 
of  the  increase  is  expected  to  come  from  expanding  use  of  roundwood  for  struc-^ 
tural  grades  of  particleboard*    There  also  may  be  a  significant  increase  in 
use  for  chemicals  including  the  production  of  methanol  for  fuel*    However,  at 
this  time,  with  the  existing  technology  and  the  current  costs  of  petroleum  and 
chemicals  produced  from  other  materials,  the  economic  potential  is  quite 
limited* 

In  addition  to  the  roujidwood,  some  516  million  cuhic  feet  of  plant  by- 
products such  as  sawdust,  slabs,  and  edgings  were  used  in  the  production  of 
charcoal,  chemicals,  and  various  other  goods  in  1976*    Because  of  the  compe- 
tition from  other  uses  and  limitations  on  supply,  little  change  is  expected  in 
the  future* 

Puelwood 

Fuelwood  consumption  in  1976  was  an  estintated  18  million  cords  or  1*4 
billion  cubic  feet*    This  included  approximately  330  million  cubic  feet  of 
roundwood  from  growing  stock  trees  and  270  million  cubic  feet  of  primary  plant 
byproducts.    This  volume  was  equivalent  to  about  21  million  tons  of  dry  wood* 
Additionally,  some  10  million  tons  (dry  basis)  of  bark  was  consumed  for  fuel  in 
1976. 

Fuelwood  cut  from  roundt/ood  was  used  almost  entirely  for  domestic  heating 
and  cooking.    Plant  byproducts  were  used  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
industrial  fuel,  primarily  at  t/ood  processing  plants* 

Residential  use  of  fuelwood* — Roundwood  was  the  major  source  of  energy  for 
the  United  States  until  the  1880*s.    Fuelwood  use  dropped  sharply  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  replaced  by  fossil  fuels  and  electricity.  Diffi- 
culties in  fossil  fuel  supply  during  World  War  I,  The  Great  Depression,  and 
World  War  II  brought  renewed  interest  in  wood,  but  these  episodes  did  not 
significantly  change  the  rapid  decline  in  fuelt/ood  consumption.    By  1970,  less 
than  2  percent  of  all  households  in  the  United  States  used  wood  as  their  pri- 
mary fuel  for  heating  and  less  than  1  percent  as  their  primary  cooking  fuel* 

With  the  unprecedented  rise  in  fossil  fuel  prices  which  has  occurred  since 
1973,  an  increasing  number  of  households  (estimated  at  912,000  in  1976)  are 
using  wood  as  a  primary  source  of  heating*  7J    A  much  greater  number  are  using 


7/  U.S*  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census*    Residential  energy  uses* 
Series  H-123-77*  8  p.    May  1978. 
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wood  for  suppl^entary  heat  or  for  esthetic  purposes.    In  1976,  58  percent  of 
all  new  single-family  homes  built  had  one  or  more  fireplaces,  as  compared  to  44 
percent  in  1969.  S/    Scattered  data  indicate  that  the  number  of  wood  stoves* 
not  included  In  the  figure  for  fireplaces*  has  also  risen  substantially.  Thus* 
it  is  assumed  for  this  Assessment  that  residential  use  of  wood  fuels*  especially 
from  roundwoodf  will  increase  steadily  from  6  million  cords  in  1976  to  approxi- 
mately 26  million  cords  in  2030.    However^  it  is  conceivable  that  major  alter- 
native sources  of  oil  and  gas*  such  as  tar  sands»  oil  shale»  and  geopressurized 
salt  domes^  may  become  sufficiently  developed  before  then  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

Industrial  and  commercial  uses  of  fuelwood.—Of  the  nearly  800  million 
cubic  feet  (11  million  tons»  dry  basis)  of  wood  bjrproducts  used  as  fuel  In 
1976 1  about  90  percent  went  to  produce  staam  heat  and  electricity  at  wood 
processit\g  plants.    Additionally^  pulpmills  used  about  5  million  tons»  dry 
basis^  of  bark  removed  from  roundvood  pulpwood  and  61  million  tons  of  spent 
liquor  solids  for  fuel.  9J    Wood  processing  plants  In  the  future  are  likely  to 
use  as  fuel  nearly  all  their  bark  and  most  of  their  wood  byproducts  not  sold 
for  wood  pulp  or  partideboard  furnish.  10/    As  fossil  fuel  prices  continue 
rising,  some  plants  will  bring  in  nearby  forest  residues »  or  urban  residues^  to 
supplement  mill  fuels. 

Currently*  a  small  amount  of  mill  wood  byproducts  and  bark  is  used  for 
producing  heat  or  steam  power  at  other  manufacturing  plants  or  institutional 
commercial  buildings  outside  the  wood  processing  industries.    There  is  much 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  use  of  wood  for  such  purposes — 
especially  as  an  outlet  for  forest  residues  and  wood  from  cull  trees*  thinnings* 
and  dead  trees.  11/    It  is  too  early  to  predict  with  any  reliability  the  even- 
tual extent  of  such  use. 

In  1978*  wood  and  bark  provided  all  or  part  of  the  fuel  requirements  of 
some  10  or  12  utility  planta  in  the  United  States.  12/    In  at  least  one  case, 
excess  power  produced  at  a  pulpmill  was  used  as  part  of  a  municipal  electricity 


BJ  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce^  Bureau  of  Census.    Current  housing  reports. 
Series  H-1 50^76,  General  housing  characteristics  for  the  United  States  and 
Regions*  1976;  Annual  Housing  Survey*1976*  part  A.  1978. 

9/  American  Paper  Institute*  Raw  Materials  and  Energy  Division,  U.S.  pulp* 
paper  and  paperboard  industry:  estimated  fuel  and  energy  use*  1  p.  April  10» 
1978. 

10/  Jamison^  R.  L.,  N.  E.  Methuen*  and  R.  A.  Shade.    Energy  from  biomass. 
A  report  of  Task  Force  No.  5  of  the  Industrial  Energy  Group;  National  Association 
of  Manufacturer a*  Washington^  D.C.    15  p.    June  29*  1978. 

11/  U.S.  Department  of  Energy*  Solar  energy — a  status  report.    55  p.  June 
1978. 

12/  U.S.  Department  of  Energy*  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission* 
Monthly  power  plant  reports  (F.E.R.C.  Form  No.  4)  Computer  printout  dated 
April  3*  1979. 
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supply.    More  such  arrangements  are  expected,  13/    Plans  for  several  new  wood- 
using  steam-electric  plants  have  been  announced*    Tor  example,  by  1978,  Vermont's 
Burlington  Electric  had  converted  one  coal  furnace  to  accept  wood  chips.  The 
company  converted  another  in  1979  and  plans  to  construct  a  new  50  megawatt 
plant  by  1983,    Nearly  all  wood  used  in  steam*electric  facilities  in  the  past 
has  been  mill  byproducts^  but  harvesting  of  timber  specifically  for  fuel  is 
envisioned  in  some  current  plans,  14/,  15/    With  increasing  use  of  sawmill  and 
veneer  mill  byproducts  for  pulp  and  particleboard  furnish^  or  for  fuels  by 
wood^'processing  plants  Lhaaselves^  there  probably  will  be  fev  locations  in  the 
United  States  where  sufficiently  large  concentrations  of  mill  residues  will  be 
available  for  utility  operation,    A  recent  study  indicated  that  a  50  megawatt 
steam-electric  plant  would  require  240,000  dry  tons  of  wood  annually.  16/ 

The  ultimate  magnitude  of  fuelwood  use  by  steam-electric  plants  will 
depend  on  many  factors,  such  as  price  trends  for  coal  and  oil  in  comparison  to 
fuelwood,  practical  aspects  of  developing  assured  long-term  fuelwood  supplies^ 
problems  in  collecting  and  storing  very  large  quantities  of  wood  or  bark,  and 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  various  fuels  in  meeting  aoaission  control 
standards,  17/    The  National  Energy  Act  of  1978  provides  for  incentives  toward 
cogeneration  and  use  of  fuels  other  than  oil  and  gas  in  steam-electric  facili- 
ties, 18/    Because  the  fuelwood  requirements  of  even  small  steam  electric 
plants  would  be  very  large^  the  potential  impact  of  a  single  such  installation 
on  local  timber  supply  could  be  great.    If  many  were  developed,  there  would  be 
major  impacts  on  timber  resources^  and  especially  hardwood  resources,  over 
large  areas.    Again,  however,  it  is  too  early  to  make  reliable  projections  of 
timber  demand  for  stean^electric  utilities. 

Plantations , --With  practices  similar  to  those  used  in  modem  agriculture, 
intensively  cultivated  plantations  of  f ast**growing  trees  can  produce  as  much  as 
10  tons  per  acre  (dry  basis)  per  year  of  wood,  bark,  and  foliage.    The  possi- 
bility of  establishing  such  plantations  on  a  vast  scale  to  provide  a  steady 
source  of  fuel  for  steam-electric  utilities,  or  raw  material  for  chemical  con- 
version to  liquid  fuels^  recently  has  received  much  attention  from  scientists 


13/  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,    Quads.  Report  No,  7 
on  energy  activities,    August  1979, 

U/  See,  for  example.  New  England  Energy  Congress,    Final  report.  May  1979; 
sponsored  by  the  New  England  Congressional  Caucus  and  Tufts  University,    454  p. 
Available  from  the  New  England  Energy  Congress^  14  Whitfield  Boad,  Somerville, 
Maine  02144, 

15/  See  also.  State  of  Washington,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Wood 
waste  for  energy  study.    Report  to  State  of  Washington,  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,    216  p,  1978, 

16/  Letter  from  R,       Jamison,  Director  of  Energy  Management^  Weyerhaeuser 
Company,  to  Richard  Bryant,  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Porest  Service^ 
April  10,  1978, 

17/  Ellis,  Thomas  H,    Should  wood  be  a  source  of  commercial  power?  Forest 
Products  J,  25(10):  12-16,    October  1975, 

18^/  U,S,  Department  of  Energy,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,    The  National 
Energy  Act,    DOE  information  kit,    47  p,    November  1978, 
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and  energy  policymakers*  J_9/,  2^1    Plantations  of  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  might  be  required*    Several  small-scale  (1,000  acre) 
trials  now  are  planned  to  provide  Improved  estimates  of  yields  and  costs  of 
such  plantations*    Large-scale  application  could  profoundly  affect  forestry  in 
the  United  States;  but  until  more  information  on  practical  economics  becomes 
available^  it  is  not  possible  to  make  meaningful  projections  of  timber  demand 
and  supply  effects* 

Environmental  and  economic  considerations*"Fuel  uses  already  provide 
outlets  for  large  quantities  of  mill  byproducts  and  for  some  urban  wood  refuse, 
thus  mitigating  large  waste-disposal  problans*    Producing  fuel  from  logging 
residues,  cull  trees,  and  portions  of  overstocked  stands  would,  in  many  cases, 
reduce  fire  hazards  and  Improve  the  economic  feasibility  of  intensive  silvi- 
culture*   However,  there  could  be  serious  environmental  and  economic  problems 
associated  with  large-^scale  developments  such  as  steam-electric  utility  plants*  21/ 
One  potential  result  could  be  increasing  competition  for  residuals  currently 
used  in  manufacture  of  woodpulp  and  particleboard*    Another  possibility  is 
esthetic  and  physical  deterioration  of  forest  sites*    This  problem  may  become  a 
social  issue»  particularly  in  areas  where  timber  harvesting  has  been  unobtrusive 
heretofore*    It  appears  likely,  therefore,  that  the  potential  Impacts  of  major 
fuelwood- consuming  installations  will  have  to  be  evaluated  carefully*    And,  the 
costs  of  delivering  a  sustained,  long-term  wood  supply  to  expensive  installations 
requiring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fuel  must  be  weighed  with  equal 
care— case-by*case* 

Projected  Demand  for  Timber 

The  projections  of  demand  for  timber  products  presented  above  have  been  in 
standard  units  of  measure,  that  is,  board  feet  of  lumber,  square  feet  of  ply- 
wood, cords  of  pulpwood  and  fuelvood»  and  cubic  feet  of  miscellaneous  industrial 
roundwood  products.    In  order  to  compare  demand  for  these  products  with  projec- 
tions of  timber  supplies,  these  projections  must  be  converted  to  common  units 
of  measure — cubic  feet  of  roundwood  and  board  feet  of  sawtlmber. 

Improvements  in  utilization. — An  Important  factor  in  converting  demands 
for  timber  products  to  roundwood  is  prospective  change  in  utilization  practices. 
In  recent  decades,  in  response  to  rising  stumpage  costs,  there  have  been 
substantial  Improvements  in  utilizing  the  timber  harvested  from  forests* 
Improvements  have  involved  an  increasing  use  of  slabs»  edgings,  sawdust,  veneer 
cores,  shavings,  and  other  similar  material  for  pulp  and  particleboard*  Various 
technological  developments  such  as  thinner  saws  and  automatic  patching  and 


19/  See  for  example:    Inman»  R*  E*    Silvicultural  biomass  farms,  HITRE 
Corp.»  McLean,  Virginia    Vol*  t  summary*    62  p*  1977* 

20/  See  also:    Calef,  Charles  E*    Not  out  of  the  woods*    Environment  18(7): 
17-25*    September  1976* 

21/  Decker,  H.  V.    Wood  energy,  just  a  word  of  caution.    Guest  editorial 
in  the  Northern  Logger^  March,  1979* 
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stitching  In  veneer  mills  have  led  to  Increased  product  yield  per  unit  of  wood 
Input,  although  In  the  lumber  Industry  this  apparently  has  been  offset  by  the 
use  of  smaller  and  lower  quality  material  and  the  spreading  use  of  low-yield 
(lumber)  equipment  such  as  chipping  headrlgs.    Yields  In  the  pulp  Industry  have 
been  held  down  by  a  large  rise  In  the  production  of  bleached  and  seml-bleached 
pulps  which  require  more  wood  per  ton  of  production* 

With  respect  to  the  future.  It  has  been  assumed  that  there  would  be 
significant  Increases  In  timber  product  yields  over  the  projection  period* 
These  Increases  under  base  level  price  trend  assumptions  average  about  10 
percent  for  lumber,  plywood,  T^J        woodpulp.    These  percentages  would,  of 
course,  be  larger  under  the  equilibrium  (higher)  price  trend  assumptions  dis- 
cussed below*    The  opportunities  for  further  Improv^ent  are  discussed  later* 

Projected  demands  for  roundwood*"In  1977,  U*S*  consumption  of  timber 
products  In  t  erms  of  roundwood  volume  was  13 » 7  b llllon  cubic  feet ,  slight ly 
below  the  high  of  13*3  billion  cubic  feet  reached  In  1973,  but  significantly 
above  the  levels  of  the  1950*s  and  early  1960^s  when  consumption  was  generally 
below  12  billion  cubic  feet  a  year* 

Increases  In  projected  roundwood  demands  are  substantial  over  the  pro- 
jection period  (tables  6*5  and  6*6).    For  example,  th^  medium  projection  of 
demand  under  base  level  price  trends  reaches  22*7  billion  cubic  feet  In  2000, 
with  a  continuing  rise  to  28*3  billion  cubic  feet  In  2030,  more  than  double 
consumption  In  1976  and  1977.    Mich  of  the  projected  Increase  In  demand  Is  for 
pulp  products;  consequently  pulpwood  accounts  for  about  45  percent  of  the  total 
demand  for  roundwood  In  2030,  compared  with  a  third  In  1976* 

Growth  In  roundwood  consumption  In  the  1960's  and  1970's  consisted  entirely 
of  timber  produced  from  softwood  species*    Consumption  of  hardwood  roundwood 
has  remained  at  about  the  same  level  since  the  late  1950*s. 

Projections  show  rather  large  Increases  for  both  softwoods  and  hardwoods. 
Assuming  base  level  price  trends,  the  medium  projection  of  demand  for  softwoods 
Is  up  82  percent  by  2030 — from  10*3  In  1976  to  18.7  billion  cubic  feet*  Demand 
for  hardwoods  Is  projected  to  more  than  triple,  rising  from  3.0  to  9*6  billion 
cubic  feet.    The  faster  rate  of  growth  for  hardwoods  largely  reflects  the 
projected  rise  In  demand  for  hardwood  roundwood  for  pulp  products,  hardwood 
lumber  for  pallets  and  railroad  ties,  and  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  for 
furniture  manufacture* 

Demand  for  sawttmber  J>roducts .-*Afaout  three-fourths  of  the  roundwood 
consumed  In  1976  came  from  the  saw-log  portion  of  sawtlmber-slze  trees*  Trends 
In  consumption  of  sawtlmber  have  been  similar  to  the  trends  for  roundwood 
(tables  6*5  and  6.6).    The  projections  show  continuation  of  this  similarity. 


22^/  It  was  assumed  that  yields  of  lumber  and  plywood  would  Increase  10 
percent  In  each  of  the  geographic  regions  used  In  this  report  (see  frontispiece) « 
Because  of  differences  In  the  average  yields  In  each  region  and  projected  shifts 
In  output  among  regions,  the  national  average  Increase  In  yield  Is  somewhat 
below  10  percent. 
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4/    Tocil  den*Ad  for  producer  coflvecced  co  •  roundwood  equlvilenc  bull.    The  pcojeccloni  Include  idJuicHnci  foe  lucreiied  produce  ylild  p«c  unlc  of 
roim^od  Input  vhlcti  ire  «»pecced  to  cevulc  froa  lAprovflaenr*  in  ucl lUicfon. 
5/    Tocil  U,  S,  devind  plui  ejiporci  mlnut  lapocci* 
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ttoce!    Oica  Miy  noc  idd  cc  cocili  beciuie  oi  coundlng, 

Svurevi:    Dici  for  1^51,  196lr  1970,  nad  1976  biied  on  Infonuclon  publlihid  by  che  U,  S,  |>epircmeiic»  of  A|;clculture  C^xneccr, 
Proieccloni:    U.  S.  |>epircAcnc  of  Agrlculcurer  Formic  S^cvlci. 
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By  2030,  projected  medium  demands  with  base  level  price  trends  total  about  78.6 
billion  board  feet  for  softwoods  and  30.9  billion  board  feet  for  hardwooda. 

The  above  projections  represent  total  domestic  demands  for  roundwood  and 
sawtimber.    A  part  of  these  demands  will  be  met  by  imports.    There  will  also  be 
a  substantial  export  demand.    Thus,  in  deriving  demands  on  domestic  forests,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  Into  account  projected  trade  in  timber  products. 

Trade  in  Timber  Products 

In  the  early  1900*s,  the  United  States  changed  from  a  net  exporter  of 
timber  products  to  a  net  importer,  and  since  that  time  has  de^nded  to  an 
increasing  degree  on  Canada  and  other  countries  as  a  source  of  supply.  Even 
so,  exports  have  been  growing;  and  the  United  States  has  remained  an  important 
source  of  timber  products  for  many  countries,  especially  those  in  weatem 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Post-World  War  II  recovery  of  the  Japanese  and  European  economies^  coupled 
with  trade  liberalization  and  expansionary  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  the 
1950*s  and  1960*s,  has  led  to  a  severalfold  expansion  in  the  economies  of 
industrialized  countries.    This  has  had  profound  impact  on  trade  in  timber 
products  including  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  in  general  followed  the 
world  pattern. 

Trends  in  Timber  Product  Exports 

Most  of  the  growth  in  timber  product  exports  has  occurred  since  the  early 
1950's — the  volume  has  increased  from  0.1  billion  cubic  feet  roundwood  equiv* 
alent  IV  to  1.5  billion  cubic  feet  in  1978  (fig.  6.2).    This  volume  represented 
about  13  percent  of  the  roundwood  produced  in  domestic  forests. 

Exports  of  lumber,  chiefly  softwoods,  have  tripled  since  the  early  1950*s, 
rising  from  0.1  billion  cubic  feet  roundwood  equivalent  (0.5  billion  board 
feet)  to  0.3  billion  cubic  feet  in  1978  (1.8  billion  board  feet)*-a  volume 
equal  to  about  5  percent  of  United  States  production.    The  bulk  of  the  increased 
shipments  in  recent  years  has  gone  to  Japan  and  Canada,  with  smaller  amounts 
to  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  other  countries. 

Host  of  the  increased  lumber  exports  to  Japan  have  originated  in  Alaska. 
These  exports  peaked  at  abouc  400  million  board  feet  in  1973.    The  potential 
exists  for  increases  in  lumber  production  In  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  timber 
harvest  may  be  accelerated  in  Southeast  Alaska  on  lands  selected  by  Alaskan 
Natives.    This  could  result  in  a  further  rise  in  softwood  lumber  exports  to 
Japan. 


23/  *'Roundwood  equivalent"  represents  the  volume  of  logs  or  other  round 
products  required  to  produce  the  woodpulp^  paper,  plywood,  or  other  processed 
materials  Imported  or  exported.    It  is  recognized  that  portions  of  imports  (and 
exports)  of  products  such  as  woodpulp  are  produced  from  plant  residues  and  thus 
do  not  actually  represent  direct  roundwood  use.    Roundwood  equivalent  data  do 
indicate  relative  volumes  of  traded  products  and  provide  a  measure  of  trade 
that  Is  comparable  to  the  estimates  of  demand  presented  above. 
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Imports  and  Export*  of  Timbor  Products 

Bfl.  Cubic  Ft,  Rounttwood  Equivalent 
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Figure  6.2 
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Exports  of  pulp  products  also  grew  rapidly  In  the  1950-78  years  moving  up 
from  50  million  cubic  feet  to  about  0.7  billion  cubic  feet  roundvood  equiv- 
alent.   This  represented  about  20  percent  of  domestic  production.    The  bulk  of 
the  Increase  In  exports  of  pulp  products  has  been  In  the  form  of  pulp  and 
llnerboard  shipped  to  Western  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  principally  to  Japan. 

Pulp  chips  produced  from  slabs  and  other  byproducts  of  primary  timber 
processing  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  made  up  an  Increasing  part  of  the 
shipment  of  pulp  products  to  Japan  since  the  mid*l960*s.    Small  volumes  of 
roundwood  pulpvood  have  also  been  exported  to  Canada.    In  addition,  a  growing, 
but  still  relatively  small,  trade  has  developed  In  the  export  of  chips  from  the 
South  to  Scandinavia. 

Exports  of  products  such  as  plywood  and  veneer,  poles,  piling,  etc.,  have 
grown;  but  the  volumes  Involved  have  represented  a  small  part  of  United  States 
production. 

The  volume  of  logs  exported  has  Increased  rapidly  since  the  early  l950*s, 
rising  from  10  million  cubic  feet  to  about  0.5  billion  cubic  feet  In  1978  (3.4 
billion  board  feet  local  log  scale).  By  far  the  largest  part  of  these  exports 
consisted  of  softwood  logs  (3.3  billion  board  feet  In  1978),  with  80  percent  of 
these  going  to  Japan,  in  1976,  these  softwood  log  exports  amounted  to  about  8 
percent  of  the  softwood  sawtlmber  harvest. 

In  part  because  of  devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  relative  to  Japanese  and 
European  currencies,  the  total  and  average  value  of  log  exports  have  also 
Increased  rapidly  In  recent  years.    For  example,  the  total  value  of  log  exports 
In  1978  was  $1,180  million  with  an  average  value  of  $346  per  thousand  board 
feet,  log  scale.    Shipments  during  the  last  half  of  1978  and  the  first  half  of 
1979  were  averaging  well  over  $400  per  thousand  board  feet. 

The  rapid  rise  In  the  volume  and  value  of  softwood  log  exports  has  caused 
a  substantial  amount  of  controversy.    This  has  been  centered  on  the  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Where  about  85  percent  of  the  logs  originate.  About 
70  percent  of  the  softwood  log  exports  from  this  region  come  from  private  land, 
nearly  all  from  those  In  forest  Industry  ownership,  and  30  percent  from  lands 
managed  by  the  State  of  Washington.    Export  of  logs  cut  from  timber  on  Federal 
lands  and  State  of  Oregon  lands  Is  prohibited,  with  minor  exceptions,  by 
Federal  and  State  laws.  24/ 

Opponents  of  softwood  log  exports  have  generally  argued  that  If  these  logs 
were  not  exported,  they  would  be  processed  domestically,  contributing  to  employ- 
ment and  helping  to  lower  domestic  stumpage  and  softwood  end  product  prices. 
Proponents  have  generally  argued  that  little  of  the  volume  exported  under 
current  regulations  would  be  processed  domestically  and  that  the  export  market 
contributes  to  employment  and  Improved  timber  management. 


24/  Llndell,  Gary  R.    Log  export  restrictions  of  the  western  States  and 
British  Columbia.    USDA  For.  Serv.  Gen.  Tech.  Rep.  PNW-63,  14  p.,  lllus. 
Pacific  Northwest  For.  and  Range  Exp.  Stn.,  Portland,  Oregon  1978. 
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The  effects^  in  Japan  and  the  United  States^  of  further  restrictions  on 
softwood  lag  reports  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty^  they  would  depend 
in  large  part  on  Japanese  reactions.    Logs  frm  the  United  States  amount  to 
about  25  percent  of  Japan's  consumption  of  softwoods  and  are  used  primarily  for 
housing  construction.    Logs  from  Nev  Zealand,  the  Soviet  Union»  and  domestic 
sources  and  Imber  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  Japan's  sltemative 
sources  of  softwood  construction  materials.    If  United  Statea  log  exports  were 
restricted^  the  Japanese  responses  could  range  from  relying  to  a  greater  degree 
on  other  countries^  to  increasing  lumber  Imports  from  United  States  sources. 

Timber  owners  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  could  also  respond  to  restrictions 
on  lag  exports  In  various  waye-*ranglng  from  trying  to  sell  more  logs  in  the 
domestic  market^  to  building  additional  processing  facilities^  to  storing  the 
timber  on  the  stump  in  the  hope  that  rising  timber  prices  would  make  storage 
worthwhile.    Timber  processors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  could  expand  capacity 
and  attempt  to  sell  the  sdditional  lumber  output  in  the  domestic  or  Japanese 
market.  .^'b 

In  general  the  Japan-Canada^-Vnited  States  triangular  trade  in  softwood 
logs  and  lumber  would  tend  to  limit  the  effects  of  restrictions  on  softwood  log 
exports  on  domestic  softwood  limiber  markets.    If  Japan  did  purchase  additional 
lumber  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  after  restrictions  on  log  exports^  lumber 
Imports  from  Canada  and  production  in  other  United  States  regions  «?ould  tend  to 
increase  in  response  to  an  associated  rise  in  prices.    This»  in  tum^  would 
tend  to  alleviate  the  Impact  of  expanded  United  States  lumber  exports  on  domestic 
end  product  prices. 

A  recent  study  25/  simulated  In  a  quantitative  way  the  effects  of  alter^ 
native  Japanese.  Canadian^  and  United  States*  responses  to  a  ban  on  softwood 
log  exports.    Thia  analysis  showed  that»  In  general^  such  a  ban  would  reduce 
softwood  lumber  prices  in  the  United  States  only  if  Japan  turned  to  sources 
outside  North  Merica  for  construction  msterials  and  only  If  lumber  processing 
capacity  expanded  significantly  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States*  The 
softwood  lumber  price  decline  asaociated  with  these  types  of  market  responses 
would  be  on  the  order  of  2  to  3  percent.    Stumpage  prices  would  tend  to  fall  in 
all  United  States  supply  regions^  with  the  largest  drop — on  the  order  of  10 
percent — in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Ihe  analysis  further  showed  that  softwood  lumber  prices  in  the  United 
States  would  rise  on  the  order  of  2  to  3  percent  if  the  Japanese  purchased 
lumber  from  North  America  to  replace  the  log  Imports  and  if  processing  capacity 
did  not  expand  significantly.    With  these  responses^  stumpage  prices  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  would  decline  by  roughly  10  percent  and  by  a  larger  amount  in 
western  Washington. 


25/  Darr»  David  W.  Haynes^  and  Darius       Adams.    The  Impact  of  the 

export  and  Import  of  raw  lags  on  domestic  timber  supplies  and  prices.  (In 
process.) 
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There  has  also  been  some  controversy  over  the  export  of  hardwood  logs  from 
the  eastern  United  States.    Although  the  volumes  Involved  are  small,  110  million 
board  feet  In  1978»  they  are  largely  made  up  of  high  value  and  relatively 
scarce  species  and  thus  have  had  some  effects  on  domestic  markets.    For  example^ 
export  of  walnut  logs»  principally  to  western  Europe^  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  very  large  Increases  In  walnut  log  and  stumpage  prices  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years. 

Trends  in  Timber  Product  Imports 

Imports  of  timber  products  have  followed  about  the  same  upward  trend  as 

exports^  rising  from  1.5  billion  cubic  feet  roundwood  equivalent  In  1950  to  3.2 

billion  in  1978  (fig.  6.3).    The  1978  imports  represented  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  total  United  States  consumption  of  timber  products. 

Between  1950  and  1978»  lumber  imports  grew  from  0.5  billion  cubic  feet 
(3.4  billion  board  feet)  to  1.6  billion  cubic  feet  (12.2  billion  board  feet)— 
a  rise  that  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  expansion  In  imports 
during  this  period.    Nearly  all  of  the  increase  was  composed  of  softwoods  from 
Canada^  chiefly  from  British  Columbia.    By  the  mld-l970*s,  imports  amounted  to 
more  than  20  percent  of  U.S.  softwood  lumber  consumption.    Hardwood  lumber 
imports^  mostly  from  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world  and  from  Canada^  flue* 
tuated  between  0.2  and  0.5  billion  board  feet  per  year. 

Imports  of  woodpulp^  newsprint,  and  other  grades  of  paper  and  board  have 
also  Increased  since  1950,  reaching  1.4  billion  cubic  feet  In  1977.    In  the 
mld*l970*s»  imports  of  pulp  products  amounted  to  30  percent  of  U.S.  consump** 
tion,  down  from  37  percent  in  the  early  l950's.    Nearly  all  of  these  imports 
have  originated  in  Canada. 

Although  not  large  in  terms  of  cubic  volume »  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer 
imports  have  grown  rapidly  since  1950»  rising  from  5  million  to  195  million 
cubic  feet  In  1977.    Korea»  Taiwan^  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  have  been  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  added  intports.    Most  of  the  timber  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  these  products^  however^  has  originated  in  tropical  hardwood  forests 
in  Malaysia^  Indonesia^  and  the  Philippines.    In  the  mid-l970's»  Imports  of 
hardwood  veneer  and  plywood  amounted  to  about  65  percent  of  U.S.  consumption  of 
these  products. 

Small  volumes  of  logs»  softwood  plywood^  particleboard^  and  miscellaneous 
roundwood  products  such  as  posts  and  poles  also  have  been  imported.    Most  of 
these  imports  have  been  cross-border  trade  with  Canada. 

Future  trends       United  States  trade  in  timber  products  will  largely  depend 
on  the  economic  availability  of  timber  in  the  major  forested  regions  of  the 
worlds  and  on  the  timber  demand'*supply  price  situation  in  the  major  consuming 
areas.    Demand  in  western  Europe  and  Japan  Is  of  particular  significance  In 
estimating  export  trends.    The  timber  situation  in  Canada,  the  source  of  most 
imports^  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  world's  tropical  hardwood  areas,  is  of 
primary  importance  In  appraising  future  prospects  for  imports. 
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Currvnt  and  Potential  Nat  Annual  Growth  Par  Acra 

Cubic  Feet 


Figure  6.3 
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Trends  in  World  Timber  Demands 


Consumption  ot  Industrial  timber  products  has  been  growing  rapidly  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.    In  total  It  Increased  from  26  billion  cubic  feet  roundwocd 
equivalent  In  1950  to  over  49  billion  In  1977,  a  rise  of  nearly  90  percent. 
Several  studies  point  to  further  substantial  Increases  In  demand  In  the  decades 
ahead.  26/ 

The  situation  In  Europe. — In  1976,  an  estimated  11.2  billion  cubic  feet  of 
Industrial  wood— about  a  quarter  of  %forld  production— was  consumed  In  Europe, 
excluding  the  Soviet  Union.    Projections  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  27^/  Indicate  that 
this  upward  trend  is  likely  to  continue  with  the  expansion  of  European  economies. 
Projected  demands  for  industrial  timber  products  roughly  double  by  2000.  Most 
growth  is  for  pulp  and  paper  products  and  wood-abased  panels.    Demands  for 
lumber  are  expected  to  increase  about  as  rapidly  as  population  growth. 

Studies  of  the  prospective  European  tliaber  supply  situation  indicate  that 
timber  supplies  from  European  forests  could  be  expanded,  and  that  significant 
improvements  in  utilization  could  result  from  increased  residue  use  and  recycling 
of  paper  and  paperboard.    Ho%fever,  even  with  the  most  favorable  set  of  supply 
and  demand  projections,  Europe  is  expected  to  have  a  deficit  of  about  10  billion 
cubic  feet  in  the  year  2000,  and  it  might  reach  14  billion  cubic  feet.  This 
compares  with  an  annual  deficit  of  1.5  million  cubic  feet  in  the  1969-71 
period. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  European  outlook  suggests  con- 
tinuing increases  in  European  demands  for  pulp  and  paper  products.    In  the  case 
of  lumber  and  logs  it  seems  likely  that  most  of  the  growth  will  be  supplied  by 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  and  the  world^s  tropical  hardwood  regions. 


26/  Examples  of  relevant  studies  include: 

Buongiorno,  Joseph,  and  Ceroid  L.  Grosenick.    Impact  of  world  economic 
and  demographic  growth  on  forest  products  consumption  and  wood  requirements. 
Canadian  J.  For.  Res.  7(2):  392-399.  1977. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations.    Development  and 
forest  resources  in  the  Asia  and  Far  East  region.    89  p.    Rome.  1976. 

 Development  and  investment  in  the  forestry  sector.  FO:COF0-78/2, 

21  p.    Rome.    March,  1978. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe.    European  timber  trends  and  prospects:  1950 
to  2000.    Supplement  3  to  Vol.  XXIX  of  the  Timber  Bulletin  for  Europe.    308  p. 
Geneva.  1976. 

^fadas,  Andras.    World  consumption  of  wood:    Trends  and  prognoses.     130  p. 
Akademiai  Kiado,  Budapest,  Hungary.  1974. 

Pringle,  S.  L.    Tropical  moist  forests  in  world  demand,  supply  and  trade. 
Unasylva  28  (112-113):  106-118.  1976. 

27/  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe.    European  timber  trends  and  prospects:  1950  to  2000. 
Supplement  3  to  Vol.  XXIX  of  the  Timber  Bulletin  for  Europe,  308  p.  Geneva.  1976. 
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The  timber  demand*supply  situation  In  Japan>™The  phenomenal  economic 
growth  In  Japan  between  L950  and  L977  resulted  In  a  sixfold  Increase  In  Indus-^ 
trial  wood  consumption  to  3*5  billion  cubic  feet  roundwood  equivalent* 

Although  Japan  Is  heavily  forested,  Its  timber  resources  are  limited  In 
relation  to  population*    In  addition,  Japanese  forests  were  severely  depleted 
by  heavy  cutting  during  World  War  II*    To  meet  rising  demands.  Imports  of  logs 
and  other  products  Into  Japan  have  Increased  rapidly,  and  In  1977  amounted  to 
2*3  billion  cubic  feet~66  percent  of  total  Japanese  supplies* 

For  many  years,  Japanese  Imports  were  mainly  tropical  hardwood  logs  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  plywood;  since  the  early  1960*s,  Imports  of  softwood  logs 
for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  Imports  of  chips  for  pulp  manufacture  have 
shown  large  Increases*    Most  of  the  softwood  log  imports  have  originated  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union*    Lumber  Imports,  primarily  softwoods 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  equal  to  about  10  percent  of  the  volume 
of  Imported  logs*    By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  pulp  chip  Imports  have  come 
from  the  United  States*    Canada  and  the  United  States  also  have  supplied  most 
of  the  growing  amounts  of  pulp  and  paper  Imports* 

Estimates  of  the  Japanese  Forestry  Agency  indicate  that  demand  for  timber 
products  will  rise  to  5*2  billion  cubic  feet  by  1991,  some  1*7  billion  cubic 
feet  above  consumption  in  L977*    Beyond  the  1980*s,  Japanese  forests  are 
expected  to  be  capable  of  supplying  an  increasing  share  of  the  country*s  total 
demands,  but  imports  will  remain  critical  in  supplying  the  country*s  needs  for 
timber  products*    In  1991,  for  example.  Imports  are  projected  to  amount  to  60 
percent  of  total  consumption*    Thus,  even  with  successful  implementation  of 
domestic  timber  supply  programs,  Japan  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  major 
Importer  of  timber  products  from  North  America,  Siberia,  and  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  next  few  decades* 

Future  softwood  log  and  lumber  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Japan 
will  depend  in  part  on  the  level  of  Japanese  housing  starts*    During  the  past 
decade,  housing  starts  in  Japan  have  generally  ranged  between  1*5  and  1*7 
million  per  year — about  four  times  the  average  in  the  early  1960*s*    On  a  per 
capita  basis,  current  construction  is  about  twice  the  rate  of  construction  in 
the  United  States*    The  high  level  of  construction  reflects  Japanese  programs 
to  upgrade  the  housing  Inventory*    A  large  part  of  the  units  built,  as  much  as 
two-thirds  in  recent  years,  has  been  to  replace  existing  units*    This  high 
replacement  rate  cannot  be  continued  for  long  and  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  fall*-off  fairly  early  in  the  projection  period*    A  devel- 
opment of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  reduce  demands  for  imported  softwood  logs 
and  lumber* 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest  much  of  the  old-growth  timber  Inventory  on  forest 
Industry  lands  and  on  lands  managed  by  the  State  of  Washington,  the  sources  of 
nearly  all  softwood  log  exports,  will  have  been  harvested  by  the  1990* s*  As 
these  old-growth  stands  are  cut,  the  decline  in  availability  of  this  high- 
quality  timber  will  tend  to  adversely  affect  the  current  comparative  advantage 
in  the  export  of  softwood  logs  and  lumber*    At  the  present  time,  1;  is  not 
clear  whether  the  Japanese  would  be  willing  to  purchase  second*^growth  saw  logs 
in  the  same  quantities  that  they  now  purchase  primarily  old-growth*    Instead  of 
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continuing  to  purchase  saw  logs  from  the  United  States,  Japanese  Importers 
might  expand  Imports  of  softwood  saw  logs  and/or  lumber  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Canada,  Hew  Zealand,  and  possibly  other  sources*    Softwoods  from  domestic 
forests  might  also  contribute  a  larger  share  of  supply* 

The  timber  demand-supply  situation  In  other  countries  and  regions* — 
Although  most  of  the  United  States  export  trade  In  timber  products  has  been 
with  Europe  and  Japan,  significant  exports  of  woodpulp,  paper  and  board, 
lumber,  logs,  veneer,  and  plywood  have  gone  to  other  countries.    For  example, 
there  has  been  considerable  growth  In  softwood  lumber  and  paper  and  board 
exports  to  Canada,  and  paper  and  board  exports  to  Central  and  South  America* 
Trade  In  other  timber  products  and  with  other  regions  has  been  important,  but 
exports  have  shown  only  slow  growth  or  been  stable  over  the  l960's  and  l970^s* 

In  general,  demands  for  timber  products  are  rising  In  these  areas*  However, 
many  have  substantial  forest  resources*    These  resources,  along  with  the  devel- 
opment of  domestic  timber  processing  facilities,  are  likely  to  significantly 
affect  the  future  levels  of  United  States  exports*    Plans  for  pulp  and  other 
types  of  timber  processing  complexes  for  numerous  countries  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America  generally  have  a  reduction  In  Imports  as  one  of  the  goals  of 
development*    If  and  when  these  plans  come  to  fruition,  they  could  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  world  trade  patterns,  especially  for  hardwood  logs, 
lumber  and  plywood,  pulp  and  paper  and  board* 

World  Forest  Land  and  Timber  Resources 

Future  United  States  trade  In  timber  products  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
trends  In  demands  In  the  major  consuming  areas  discussed  above*    Trade  will 
also  be  Influenced  by  the  supplies  of  timber  In  the  timbers-producing  regions  of 
the  world* 

There  are  an  estimated  7*5  billion  acres  of  forest  land  with  20  percent  or 
more  tree  crown  cover  In  the  world.    Most  of  the  hardwood  forests  are  In  Latin 
America  and  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia*    The  softwood 
acreage  Is  concentrated  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  North  America* 

The  vokld^s  forests  contain  an  estimated  11*4  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
timber  (table  6*7).    Softwoods  make  up  one-third  of  this  timber  Inventory* 
North  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  contain  the  largest  volumes  of  softwood 
growing  stock,  \Aiile  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia  have  most  of  the 
hardwood  volumes* 

In  1973,  the  total  world  harvest  of  Industrial  roundwood  was  about  46 
billion  cubic  feet,  with  about  60  percent  of  this  volume  coming  from  softwood 
forests  In  North  America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Europe* 

About  70  percent  of  the  hardwood  timber  came  from  the  forests  of  North 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe — even  though  these  areas  contain  only  22  percent 
of  the  world's  hardwood  growing  stock  Inventory*    Latin  America  contains  nearly 
half  the  total  world  hardwood  resources,  but  accounted  for  less  than  6  percent 
of  world  Industrial  hardwood  supplies  in  1973* 
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Table  6>7"FQrest  growing  stock  tn  the  world, 
by  area  and  species  group 


(Billion  cubic  feet) 


Total 

Soft- 

Hard- 

Area 

wood 

wood 

1,288 

953 

335 

3,260 

92 

3,168 

526 

335 

191 

2,134 

2,130 

Asla-Paclflc  (except  Japan)  — 

1,330 

201 

1,129 

71 

39 

32 

2,790 

2,366 

424 

World   

11,359 

3,990 

7,A09 

Source:    Adapted  from  Prlngle,  Tropical  moist  forests 

In  world  demand,  supply  and  trade.  Unasylva*  28  (112-113): 
106-108.  1976* 


Timber  supply  potential* — Hardwood  forests  In  many  regions  of  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States >  could  support  higher  levels  of  harvest  In  the  next 
several  decades*    Host  of  this  apparent  potential  Is  In  the  tropical  hardwood 
forests  of  Latin  America,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  tropical  hardwood  forests  are  extensive  and  have  a  large  capacity  for 
timber  growing*    Yet  serious  problems  exist  which  offset  the  capability  of 
these  forests  to  continue  to  supply  high-quality  timber  products  to  world 
markets*    Much  of  the  tropical  forest  area  Is  relatively  Inaccessible.    Only  22 
percent  of  the  Brazilian  closed  forest  is  considered  accessible*    Hence,  devel- 
opment of  timber  resources  Is  slow  and  expensive*    Utilization  of  timber  Is 
complicated  by  the  great  numbers  of  widely  different  species  that  oftentimes 
have  unknown  characteristics*    Such  problems  of  heterogeneity  occur  In  all 
regions  but  are  particularly  acute  In  Latin  America*    The  future  of  tropical 
forests  In  all  regions  Is  further  complicated  by  the  expanding  need  for  agri- 
cultural land  to  accommodate  rapidly  growing  populations*  and  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  proper  management  techniques* 

Softwood  timber  supplies,  for  use  In  domestic  markets  or  for  sale  In 
International  markets,  can  be  augmented  In  three  ways;     (1)  Intensification  of 
timber  management,  (2)  Improved  utilization,  and  (3)  expanded  harvest  In 
currently  undeveloped  areas*    The  rising  prices  for  timber  products  expected  In 
world  markets  will  provide  an  Incentive  for  Intensification  of  timber  manage- 
ment*   However,  the  Impact  on  softwood  supplies  probably  will  be  minimal  for 
two  to  three  decades*  except  In  unique  situations  where  old-growth  Inventories 
permit  an  Immediate  Increase  In  harvest* 


Improved  utilization  can  have  a  more  isnnedlate  effect  on  supplies.  The 
largest  part  of  the  expected  Increase  In  world  demanda  for  Industrial  timber 
products  la  for  pulp  and  particle board.    This  ahould  enhance  the  possibility  of 
expanded  management  and  utilization  since  smaller  trees,  lower  quality  logs, 
and  manufacturing  byproducta  can  be  more  eaally  used  for  such  products  than  for 
those  manufactured  directly  from  solid  wood. 

Conservation  of  wood  fiber  through  expanded  recycling  of  paper  and 
paperboard  In  the  Induatrlallzed  countries  of  the  world  offers  another  posal- 
blllty  for  meeting  a  significant  portion  of  growing  world  demanda  for  pulp 
products.    In  the  United  States  about  19  percent  of  paper  and  paperboard  Is 
recycled  and  In  Japan,  40  percent. 

Possibilities  for  expanded  output  of  aoftwood  lumber  and  plywood  outside 
the  United  Statea  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  sean  to  be  limited  to  cur* 
rently  undeveloped  resources  In  the  northern  parts  of  Canada  and  Siberia. 
Both  Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  Indicated  a  dealre  to  develop  their 
forest  resources.    Unused  timber  In  both  countries  Is  under  government  control, 
and  hence  government  policies — as  well  as  trends  in  prlcea,  markets,  and 
availability  of  Investment  capital — will  be  algnlflcant  factors  In  determining 
how  rapidly  expansion  of  timber  output  takes  place. 

The  softwood  timber  reaources  of  Canada  are  of  special  significance  to  the 
United  States,  for  both  geographic  and  economic  ties  make  Canada  a  primary 
timber  supply  region  for  this  country.    Canada  Is  the  leading  timber-exporting 
nation  In  the  world,  with  three-fourtha  of  Its  exports  going  to  the  United 
States. 

The  1976  Canadian  timber  cut  of  about  5.0  billion  cubic  feet  (4.6  billion 
softwoods)  waa  well  below  the  calculated  gross  physical  annual  allomble  cut  of 
9.8  billion  cubic  feet  (7.3  billion  softwooda).    Intensification  of  timber 
management  and  improved  utilization  could  expand  the?e  allowable  cuts  signifi- 
cantly, but  the  ultimate  potential  Is  unknown.    The  present  unuaed  allowable 
cut,  for  the  most  part.  Is  In  the  undeveloped  northern  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces  where  utlllzatlof-  will  Involve  high  development  costa. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  unused  grosa  phyalcal  annual  allowable  cut,  about  3 
billion  cubic  feet,  la  conaldered  economically  accessible  at  thla  time.  The 
rising  equilibrium  prices  projected  In  thla  analysla  will  help  to  make  more  of 
the  Canadian  ao£t%food  resource  economically  available  and  will  enhance  the 
rationale  for  more  Intensive  management  and  improved  utilization  In  the  acces*- 
slble  areas. 

Clearly  Canada  haa  the  timber  resources  to  greatly  expand  timber  output. 
In  terma  of  producta,  a  recent  study  28/  showed  that  the  production  of  aoftwood 


28/  Reed,  F.L.C.  and  Asaoclates  Ltd.    Canada^s  reserve  timber  supply, 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Induatry,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
1974.  F.L.C.  Reed  and  Assoclatea  Ltd.,  Foreat  Management  in  Canada,  Vol.  1. 
Prepared  for  the  Forest  Management  Institute  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Service, 
Ottawa,  Ontario.  1977. 
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lumber  could  be  Increased  to  about  21  billion  board  feet  on  a  sustained  basis, 
some  7*5  billion  board  feet  above  output  In  1973*74.    If  economic  accessibility 
Is  taken  Into  account,  the  production  potential  would  decline  to  about  18 
billion  board  feet*    Over  one-^half  of  the  potential  for  Increased  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  production  exists  In  British  Columbia,  especially  In  the 
Interior  of  the  Province* 

For  pulp  production,  the  combined  potential  of  economically  assesslble 
hardwoods  and  softwoods  Indicate  that  these  reserves  could  support  Increased 
output  of  6*2  million  tons*    Physical  reserves  are  available  to  support  about 
10  million  tons  of  additional  production* 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  lot  of  uncertainty  associated  with  the  above 
estimates*    At  best,  they  are  judgments  based  on  the  Information  available,  and 
as  such  are  subject  to  change  as  market  conditions  and  Information  changes* 
They  do  reflect,  however,  the  reality  that  the  timber  resource  of  Canada  can 
support  larger  harvests  and,  further,  that  the  resource  Is  not  unlimited*  Since 
the  l950*s,  Canada  has  been  able  to  rapidly  expand  output  of  all  timber  prod- 
ucts through  development  of  previously  untapped  resources*    Further  expansion 
In  this  manner  Is  likely  to  be  Increasingly  constrained  In  the  l980*s*  It 
seems  evident  that  beyond  2000  expansion  of  production  of  pulp,  paper,  and 
softwood  lumber  In  Canada  will  depend  more  on  Intensification  of  timber  manage- 
ment and  Improvement  of  utilization  practices  than  an  expansion  at  the  exten- 
sive margins  of  timber  reserves. 

Prospective  Trends  In  U.S*  Timber  Product  Trade 

As  described  above,  the  available  data  on  future  demands  In  the  major 
consuming  countries  and  regions  of  the  world  suggest  continuing  and  rapid 
growth  for  pulp  and  paper  products*    In  view  of  the  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  In  producing  these  products,  exports  are  likely  to  rise* 

Demands  for  solid  wood  products  In  most  consuming  areas  are  also  expected 
to  grow  although  there  may  be  some  decline  in  Japan  for  softwood  logs  and 
lumber  as  housing  construction  drops  off*    The  projected  timber  supply  situa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast  suggests  a  lessening  of  the  U*S*  comparative  advan- 
tage In  old*growth  logs  and  clear  lumber  of  large  dimensions*    As  a  result 
of  this  and  the  market  outlook  in  Japan,  exports  of  logs,  lumber,  and  plywood 
after  1990  are  expected  to  decline* 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  be  a  major  Importer  of  timber  products* 
This  pattern  Is  expected  because  of  the  unique  nature  of  some  products  and 
limitations  on  domestic  timber  supplies*    The  largest  Increases  In  Imports  are 
expected  In  softwood  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  products  from  Canada*    It  also 
seems  likely  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  draw  on  tropical  forests 
for  hardwood  pl3rwood  and  veneer  for  some  time  to  come.  In  spite  of  the  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  the  long-term  outlook. 
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The  projected  export*lmport  levels  for  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
roundwood  equivalent  are  sunniarized  in  tables  6*5  and  6*6*    The  data  In  these 
tables  show  that  Imports  of  timber  products  are  likely  to  continue  to  grow 
until  2000  and  exceed  exports  by  a  substantial  margin  through  the  projection 
period*    Although  there  is  some  growth  In  net  Imports  to  2020  it  is  clear  that 
the  volune  of  timber  products  available  for  use  beyond  2000  will  be  increasingly 
determined  by  the  domestic  tiOiber  resource  situation* 

Demand  for  Timber  From  Domestic  Forests 

Although  Improvements  in  utilization  and  the  expected  increase  In  net 
imports  can  meet  part  of  the  projected  growth  in  demand  for  timber  products, 
these  potentials  are  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  total  growth  in  demand 
at  something  close  to  the  increase  in  prices  in  the  period  used  as  the  pro- 
jection base*    Thus,  the  United  States  must  look  to  its  domestic  timber 
resources  as  the  best  means  of  attaining  some  stability  in  relative  pricea  of 
timber  products* 

Production  of  softwood  roundwood  from  domestic  forests  showed  little 
change  in  the  l950*s*    A  fairly  fast  increase  was  evident  in  the  l960's  and 
1970's  (table  6*5)*    Production  of  softwood  sswtimber  from  U*  S*  forests  followed 
similar  trends*    In  contrast,  production  of  hardwoods» roundwood  and  sawtlmber — 
remained  about  the  same  from  1962  through  1976  (table  6*6)* 

Projected  demands  for  timber  from  domestic  forests  (medium  level  and  base 
level  price  trends)  rise  from  12*1  billion  cubic  feet  In  1976  to  25*1  billion 
cubic  feet  by  2030 — an  Increase  of  107  percent*    Associated  demands  for  saw* 
timber  rise  from  60*7  to  102*5  billion  board  feet* 

In  volume  terms  the  projected  rise  in  demand  on  domestic  foresta  between 
1976  and  2030  is  the  same  for  softwood  and  hardwood  roundwood,  some  6*5  billion 
cubic  feet*    In  percentage  terms,  however,  the  projected  Increases  are  much 
larger  for  hardwoods*    For  es^tmple,  demands  on  domestic  forests  for  hardwood 
roundwood  rise  some  224  percent  between  1976  and  2030,  com|>a£ed  to  71  percent 
for  softwoods*    Projected  demands  for  hardwood  and  softwood  sawtlmber  show 
roughly  similar  trends* 
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Primary  Timber  Processing  Industries 


CoavertlBg  these  projected  increases  in  donand  into  products  usable  by 
consumers  will  require  e  large  expansion  In  domestic  primary  timber  proceeelng 
industries.   ^/    These  Industries  include  eateblishments  engaged  in  harvesting 
timber  from  the  forest  (logging)  and  In  manufecturlng  lumber»  veneer  and  ply^ 
wood»  woodpulp^  and  other  products  such  as  mod  containers»  pallets»  and  a  wide 
variety  of  turned  and  shaped  items. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Census  of  Manufactures^  some  2S»000  primary 
timber  processing  esteblishments  vere  operating  In  The  Vnited  States  in  1972 
(table  6.S)*    Theee  eetabllslaents  had  633  thousand  employees  end  produced 
products  valued  at  nearly  $24.7  billion.    Nearly  half  of  the  esteblishments  were 
in  the  logging  industry»  i.e.»  logging  camps  and  contractors.    Another  third 
were  sawmills  end  planing  mills.    Most  of  the  remainder  were  classified  in  other 
prlmery  manufacturing^   Although  small  In  number »  the  2  percent  of  the  estab^ 
llshments  in  the  plywood  and  veneer  industry  and  the  1  percent  in  the  woodpulp 
industry  eccounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  value  of  ehipments  of  all  primary 
timber  producta. 

Almost  all  of  ths  primary  timber  processing  esteblisbments  are  located 
near  sources  of  timber.    Moreover»  timber  species»  tree  size^  and  quality 
strongly  influence  the  type  and  size  of  processing  establislmients.    For  example» 
the  predominately  softwood  forests  of  the  South  supported  a  little  over  13»000 
primary  timber  processing  establishmenta»  46  percent  of  the  Hstion*e  total  in 
1972  (teble  6.9).    The  majority  of  these  processors  were  comparatively  small 
logging  contractors  and  seimills  and  planing  mills  that  can  efficiently  harvest 
and  process  the  timber  produced  from  the  smell  forest  ownerships  characteristic 
of  this  section  of  the  country. 


-  Lumber  manufacturing: 

-  Plyuood  and  venaer 
manufacturing : 

-  Woodpulp  manufacturing: 


29/  The  prlmery  timber  processing  industries  are  composed  of  the  following 
induetries  ae  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual: 

1.  Logging  campa  and  contractors  (SIC  2411) 

2.  Sauttills  and  planing  mills  (SIC  242) 

1.  Hardwood  veneer  and  plyuood  (SIC  2435) 

2.  Softwood  veneer  and  plywood  (SIC  2436) 

1.  Pulpmills  (SIC  2611) 

2.  Paper  mills »  except  building  paper 
integrated  in  a  pulpnill  (SIC  2621-12) 

3.  Faperboard  mills »  integrated  with  a 
pulpmill  (SIC  2631*12) 

4.  Building  paper  and  board  mills» 
integrated  with  a  pulpmill  (SiC  2662-12) 

1.  Wood  containers!  pallet8»  and  skids 
(SIC  244) 

2.  Miscellaneous  solid  wood  products 
(SIC  249) 


-  Other  primary  timber 
manufacturing: 


For  more  complete  definitions  see  Executive  Office  of  the  President! 
Office  of  Management  and  Bu^et»  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual* 
615  p.  1972. 
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T«bl«  6.8*— E»t»bllthinntt^  »mplovft<t    tttd  valu€  of    ah^ptttntt  <n    th<  ptlJMgv  tiiib<t 
ptocgttlog.  iadmttlft*  lo  tha  Unit«)  Stafag.  bv  Xodustrv^  1972 


EatabUahmcnta 

E^loycca 

Value  of 
ahlpMQta 

Hunibct 

Pfttcent 

Thousands 

?fttC«Ot 

dollata 

Petccnt 

Ltinber  mnufacturing 

22,686 

80.0 

284,1 

44.9 

9,753,1 

39.5 

Logging  camps  antf 
contractors 

13,238 

46.7 

80.0 

12.7 

2,529.5 

10.2 

Sawnllls  antf  ptaning 
milts 

9,448 

33.3 

204.1 

32.2 

7,223.6 

29.3 

Ptywood  antf  veneer 
manufacturing 

598 

2.1 

68.8 

10.9 

2,923.3 

11.9 

Wootfpulp  manufacturing 

331 

1.1 

161.0 

25.4 

8,937.6 

36.2 

Other  primary  timber 
manufacturing 

4,760 

16.8 

119.2 

18.8 

3,068.7 

12.4 

Total 

28,375 

100.0 

633.1 

100.0 

24,682.7 

100.0 

$outcc:  U.S.  Depattment  of  Conwtcc,  ftutcau  of  the  Ccniua.  Cgtistia  of  Manuf sctutea . 
1972.  Volume  11.  Induatry  Statlatlca.  Patt  1.  SIC  Malot  Ctoupa  20-26,  U.S.  Government 
Ptloting   Office,  Vaahlngton,  D.  C,  1976. 
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nacMint  iBdmtrlai  In  the  Unlf  d  St.t*«.  bv  .tctloa    «td  rttton.  197? 


S#ctioo  ttkd  rttiao 

Etcabliahvanta 

BHployaat 

Valua  of 
thipMntt 

P^rcant 

Thotiaandt 

Pcrcatkt 

Parcanl 

Harth: 
Hortheatt 
North  Ctntrtl 

4^641 

16 
16 

83.7 
94.5 

13 
15 

2^721.8 
3^191. 0 

11 
13 

Tat«l 

32 

178.2 

28 

5.912.B_ 

_  24 

Southr 
South  C«iitral 

7»167 

25 
21 

115.5 
139.3 

18 

22 

4»3e2.8 
5^256. 7 

18 
21 

Total 

13.221 

46 

254.8 

40 

9.639.5. 

ftoclqr  Mouiit«iti0 

1.230 

4 

28.7 

5 

1.110.^ 

5 

Pacific  Coot: 
Pacific  Horthwatt 
Pacific  Southwatt 

3»377 
1»S08 

12 
S 

127.2 
44.2 

20 
7 

6^028. 8 
1^991.2 

24 
8 

Total 

4.885 

17 

171. 4_ 

27 

_8^O20.a 

}2 

Unitad  Statat 

28^375 

100 

633.1 

100 

24^662.7 

100 

Source:    S«e  source  note  table  6.6. 
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There  are  thousands  of  small  sawmills  operating  in  the  U*S*  Collectively^  these 
mills  produce  much  of  the  Nation*s  lumber* 

355  • 


The  predominantly  hardwood  forests  of  the  24orth,  vith  essentially  the  same 
ownership  characteristics,  supported  9  thousand  primary  timber  processing 
establishments,  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  number.    As  in  the  South,  the 
average  processing  establishment  was  small. 

The  softwood  forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  where  trees  are  comparatively 
large,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  provide  timber  for 
fewer  but  bigger  logging  operations  and  processing  establishments.    The  Pacific 
Coast,  with  about  5  thousand  establishments  or  17  percent  of  the  total,  pro-* 
duced  nearly  a  third  of  the  value  of  shipments  of  all  primary  timber  processing 
industries  in  1972. 

There  have  been  some  significant  changes  in  the  primary  timber  processing 
industries  In  recent  decades.    For  example,  the  number  of  establishments  has 
declined  from  close  to  35  thousand  in  1958  to  little  more  than  28  thousand  In 
1972  (table  6.10).    There  also  was  a  small  drop  in  employment.    In  contrast  the 
value  of  shipments,  measured  In  constant  1972  dollars,  nearly  doubled,  rising 
from  $12.8  billion  to  24.8  billion. 

Single  establiahments,  operating  at  a  single  geographic  location,  are  the 
most  common  form  in  the  primary  timber  processing  industries.  30/    This  is  most 
evident  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  where  91  percent  of  the  establiah- 
ments operated  at  one  location.    This  also  is  characteristic  of  establishments 
in  other  primary  timber  manufacturing  industry  categories.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  woodpulp  Industry  only  a  quarter  of  the  establishments  operated  at  one 
location. 

The  legal  form  of  organization  (i.e.,  corporate  versus  noncorporate),  is 
mixed.    Only  22  percent  of  the  establishments  in  the  lumber  manufacturing 
industry  had  a  corporate  form  of  organization  in  1972,  while  over  nine-tenths 
of  those  in  the  voodpulp,  plywood,  and  veneer  manufacturii^  industries  were 
corporate  in  nature.    Although  the  Importance  of  a  corporate  form  of  legal 
organization  varies  by  sector  within  the  primary  timber  processing  industries, 
the  bulk  of  employment,  value  added  by  manufacture,  and  new  capital  expend- 
itures originate  In  corporations. 

While  the  primary  timber  processing  Industries  have  historically  been 
composed  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  firms,  a  trend  toward  larger  and  fewer 
firms  is  evident.    In  1972,  the  four  largest  firms  in  the  pulpmills  industry 
(SIC  2611)  produced  59  percent  of  the  value  of  shipments,  compared  with  4$ 
percent  in  1958.  31/    Similar  changes  have  occurred  in  the  other  industries. 
However,  the  concentration  of  production  is  still  fairly  limited.    About  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  shipments  in  the  plywood  and  veneer  industry  is  produced 
by  the  four  largest  firms.    In  the  sawmill  and  planing  mill  sector,  the  four 
largest  firms  accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  the  value  of  shipments. 
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30/  Ellefson,  Paul  V.  and  Michael  E.  Chopp.    Systematic  analysis  of  the 
economic  structure  of  the  wood-based  industry.    Univ.  Minnesota,  College  of 
Forestry,  Dept.  Forest  Resources.    Staff  Paper  No.  3.  1978. 

31,/  Ibid. 
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Lumber  Manufacturing 


In  1972»  there  were  nearly  23  thousand  establishments  in  the  lumber  manu- 
facturing industry  (table  6.8).    There  were  about  284  thousand  people  employed 
in  the  industry  in  that  year»  and  the  value  of  the  products  shipped  was  $9.7 
billion.    In  general^  the  number  of  establishments  and  employment  in  the 
Industry  declined  between  1958  and  1976  (table  6.10).    The  value  of  shipments 
measured  in  constant  1972  dollars^  however^  rose  from  $5.3  billion  in  1958  to 
$9.2  billion  in  1976. 

The  number  of  logging  establishments  and  the  nuznber  of  logging  employees 
has  changed  little  since  1958.    Host  of  the  change  that  has  occurred  has  been 
in  the  sawmill  and  planing  mill  sector.    The  number  of  establishments  in  this 
sector  decreased  steadily  from  close  to  17  thousand »  in  1958»  to  a  little  over 
9  thousand  In  1972.    Employment  dropped  from  282  thousand  to  204  thousand  in 
1972»  but  rose  slightly  to  208  thousand  in  1976.    The  value  of  shipments  In 
constant  1972  dollars  increased  fairly  rapidly^  moving  up  from  $4.2  billion  in 
1958  to  $6.3  billion  in  1976. 

Over  half  of  the  Hation^s  lumber  manufacturing  (including  logging)  estab- 
lishments in  1972  were  in  the  South  (table  6.11).    These  accounted  for  less 
than  a  third  of  the  value  of  Industry  shipments.    The  Pacific  Coasts  where  over 
60  percent  of  the  Nation*s  softwood  sawtlmber  is  located^  had  just  under  4 
thousand  establishments^  but  they  produced  nearly  half  of  the  industry's  total 
value  of  shipments.    The  establishments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were»  of  course^ 
relatively  large^  averaging  more  than  26  employees  compared  to  an  average  of 
less  than  10  In  the  North  and  South. 

In  1976»  about  36  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  was  produced  by  sawmills. 
The  largest  part  of  this  volume^  some  30  billion  board  feet»  was  softwoods. 
About  70  percent  of  this  came  from  forests  in  the  West»  26  percent  from  the 
South  and  4  percent  from  the  Horth.    Hardwood  lumber  production — about  6.4 
billloa  board  feet*-was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  South. 
Only  a  negligible  volume  came  from  the  West. 

Plywood  and  Veneer  Manufacturing 

There  were  598  establishioents  in  the  plywood  and  veneer  industry  in  1972 
(table  6.10).    Bnployment  was  69^000  and  the  value  of  shipments  $2.9  billion. 
The  available  data  shows  that  both  the  number  of  establishments  and  number  of 
employees  in  the  plywood  and  veneer  Industry  have  not  changed  much  since  1958. 
However^  there  have  been  large  Increases  In  the  value  of  shipments  measured  in 
constant  1972  dollars^  nearly  all  in  the  softwood  veneer  and  plywood  sector. 

The  366  establishments  producing  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  composed  about 
two-thirds  of  those  in  the  Industry  in  1972»  but  shipments  and  employment  were 
largest  in  the  softwood  sector  (table  6.10).    In  1976»  the  establishments 
producing  softwood  plywood  and  veneer  accounted  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  value  of  shipments  and  two*thirds  of  the  employment. 
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t«ble  6,10 — Charactferlgtlcg  of  the  prlaary  timber  proc<sslna  Irtdugtrleg  In  the  United  States,  by  Industry.  1956,  1963^  1967^  1972 

^  and  l^^b 


Industry 

NuMber  of  establishments 

thoxiaands  of  employees 

1958 

1963 

1967 

1972 

1976i^ 

1958 

1963 

1967 

1972 

1976 

Lumber  manufacturing 
Logging 

Sawmills  dnd  planing 
mills 

12,828 
16,859 

13,588 
13,677 

16,334 
11*790 

13,238 
9,448 

71,7 
282.3 

73.1 
247.7 

70.6 
219.7 

80.0 
204.1 

71.5 
207.5 

Total 

29,687 

27,265 

28,124 

22,686 

354.0 

320.8 

290.3 

284.1 

279.0 

Plywood  and  veneer 
nianufacturlng 

Hardwood  v«n^er  ^nd 

plywood^' 
oui  twtwi  Y^n^c  r  ano 
plywood!/ 

— 

— 

-- 

366 
Z32 

— 

25.1 
43 , 7 

2K9 
45  tO 

Total 

5$8 

641 

667 

598 

59.3 

66.2 

7Z,9 

68.8 

66.9 

Woodpulp  manufacturing 
Pulpmills 

Integrated  pulpmills- 

59 
266 

^+5 
215 

6t 
218 

60 
271 

14. Z 
133.4 

15.1 

nz.2 

15.1 

I4Z,4 

10.6 
150.4 

15.7 
144.4 

Total 

325 

260 

279 

33 1 

147.6 

147.3 

157.5 

161.0 

160.1 

Other  primtiry  timber 
manufacturing; 

4,312 

4,220 

A,442 

4*760 

99.7 

100.2 

H3,9 

U9.2 

M4.7 

A  t  \  imlu^t  r  ics 

4,912 

32,386 

33,S12 

28,375 

660,6 

634,5 

634,6 

633,1 

620.7 

409 
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Table  fi- in— Chara^t*>riat i^s  of  the  PrtanarV  ttqih^r  prflr^sfllng  Industries  in  the  United  States,  bv  Industry.  1958^  1963^1967.  1972 

and  1976  — continued 


Value  of  shipments  in  nillHqn^ 


Current  dollars 


Liunber  n^nufacturing 
Logging 

Sauiollls  and  planing  mills 


Total 


Plywood  and  veneer 
mauufacturlng  2/ 
Hardwood  veneer  and  plywood—' 


Softvood  veneer  and  plyt«>od- 


Total 


Uoodpulp  manufacturing 
PulpmilU  ^> 
Integrated  pulpmill^ 


Total 

Other  primary  timber 
manu facturing 


All  industries 


If 


1972  dollars!' 


1958 

1963 

1967 

1972 

1976 

1958 

1963 

1967 

1972 

1976 

;  &6&.3 

),154.7 

1 ,476.2 

2,529,5 

/  f  1  /  J  ,  0 

a, 460.8 

1,093,6 

1,438,0 

1,740,8 

2,529.5 
7, 173,6 

2,877.9 
b , 1, b 

4,802.7 

5,523,1 

9,703,1 

14, 212, d 

5,253,3 

5,9&t.O 

6,513,1 

9,703.1 

9,169,5 

911 ,8 

2,on,5 

970, 1 
3,J64,  I 

— 

— 

91 

2,011,5 

625  ,9 
2,041,4 

864,1 

1,339,6 

1,687,2 

2,923,3 

4,134,2 

1,J13,5 

t,668,2 

i,9e9,ft 

2,923,3 

2,667,2 

aJd.o 

609,1 
4*189.7 

730,5 
5,437,3 

709,9 
a, 227, 7 

2,055,4 
14  ,  202  ,0 

539,0 
4,35S,8 

758,5 
3,217,6 

861,4 
6,4U,9 

709,9 
fl, 227,7 

1,326,1 
9,162,6 

3,fl86.9 

4,798.8 

6,167,8 

8,937,6 

16,257,4 

4,89;,S 

5,976,1 

7,273,3 

fl,937,6 

io,4as,7 

1,197,1 
■  

1 ,434.2 



2,07S,3 



3,068.7 

4,338,0 

_ 

1,507,7 

1,786, 1 

2,450,8 

3, j68,7 

2,798.7 

M  ,1  .1.3 

12,375,3 

15,456,4 

24,632.7 

36,492,4 

12,777,4 

15,411,3 

18,226,9 

2i, 632,7 

24, 83l.fi 

^/  Number  of  establ  Uhments  not  availabltf  for  tntercensal  years. 

2/  Separate  hardvood  aud  softwood  plywood  and  veneer  data  not  available  prior  to  1972. 

3/  PulpmlUs  that  are  directly  associated  with  other  types  of  manufacturing  facilities  whose  primary  activity  Is  uot  the  production 
of  woodpulp  but  some  other  product,  such  as  paper,  paperboard  or  building  paper  and  board, 

4/  Derived  by  dividing  the  value  of  shipments  in  current  dollars  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  producer  price  iudex  of  Industrial 
cotomodit  ieSt 
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Source;    See  source  note  table  6.8, 
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It^lt  6.11.— ChjrMtgrl<tlc<  of  the    Pvimurt  tlwtoer  procjiiing  iPduitrlM  lo  the  United  State*,  bv  Induatrv.  aectlooj  ramlent  H72 


LP 
O 


Sect  ion 
•nd  r«tlMi 

Luiiber  tt«nuf acturlng 

Plywood  ood  v^oeer 

MfOfUfACCvrilV 

W^odpulp  vMiufftCturltif 

OCbtr  prlMiy  tl«^T 

«MMlf«Ct1irlllf 

North 
llorth«Mt 
Hotth  C«atr«i 

TOt«l 

iiouth 

Soutbeut 
South   Cent  r«l 

T»«l 

JtiKfcy  Houatftliu  «nd 
Cre«t  fUlM 

Pacific  C<k««t 
PjKific  Northwest 
Pacific  SotfttiMVt 

f«tabll«h- 
meiA* 

E^loy- 
ee« 

V«lue  of 

Citabllfth- 
vtnt* 

Vftltt*  of 
jhtpwnt* 

C«t«bii«h. 

««■ 

V«lvt  Of 

E«ta^ll«li<- 
atnt* 

K^loy- 
«e« 

V«lvt  Of 

Nijber 

Hiuion  ^ 

Nt^r 

IboyaMd 

Hllllon 

84 

Thom*ftd 

1  472.3 
11546^2 

1,379 

Thog*«nd 

m .  J 
23.7 

dolUr* 
«3«.5 

eo 

«.2 

dollar* 

81.1 
19«.2 

32.8 

AM  .  £ 

31.8 

810.1 

U272.7 

122 

8.9 

277.3 

157 

65.3 

3.018.5 

2,628 

56.0 

U344.3 

5,ie2 

«1.9 

K32«.7 
l,73t.« 

1«0 
97 

12.9 
ll.« 

455.7 
474.3 

5« 
«9 

34.2 
39.9 

2J18.0 
2,392.6 

599 
705 

19.7 
25.8 

482.4 
658.0 

11,535 

110.7 

3,058.5 

257 

24.5 

930.0 

125 

74.1 

4,510.6 

U304 

45.5 

1,140.4 

1,102 

23.0 

813.9 

13 

2.3 

10^.4 

3 

2.2 

153.6 

112 

1.2 

37.5 

2,W 
927 

74.3 
2a. 1 

3.275.7 
1.332.3 

173 
33 

29.4 
3.7 

1,W.5 
l««.l 

39 
7 

17.5 
1.9 

1,095.4 
159.5 

175 
541 

6.0 
10.5 

213.2 
333.3 

3,917 

102.4 

4,«08.0 

206 

33.1 

1,«10.« 

4« 

19.4 

1,254.9 

716 

16.5 

544.5 

United  St«te« 

22,666  1 

2S4.1 

9,753.1 

598 

6d.8 

2,923.3 

161.0 

8,937.6 

4^760 

119.2 

3,068.7 

SouTCei    Set  votirce  aoce  t«ble  6.8 
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There  were  200  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  establishments  In  the  South  In 
1972,  with  product  shipments  valued  at  $429  million  (table  6.12).    These  numbers 
represent  roughly  half  of  all  establishments  and  Industry  shipments.  There 
were  114  plants  In  the  North  and  52  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    The  Rocky  Mountain 
region  did  not  have  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer  plants. 

The  Pacific  Coast  had  156  or  70  percent  of  the  softwood  plywood  and  veneer 
plants  In  the  United  States  In  1972  and  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  value 
of  shipments  ($1.4  billion).    The  South  had  57  plants  which  shipped  products 
valued  at  $0.5  billion.    The  remaining  establishments  were  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

The  concentration  of  the  softwood  plywood  Industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
reflects  historical  dependency  on  the  large  size,  high-quality  timber  available 
from  the  old-growth  forests  of  that  region.    In  recent  decades  technical  devel- 
opments have  made  it  feasible  to  utilize  the  relatively  small-size  southern 
pine  trees.    As  a  result  of  this,  lower  stumpage  costs,  and  proximity  to  the 
major  plywood  markets  In  the  east,  most  of  the  growth  In  the  softwood  plywood 
Industry  since  the  mld-l960*s  has  been  In  the  South, 

In  1976,  softwood  veneer  log  production  from  the  southern  pine  forests  was 
3  billion  board  feet.    Most  of  the  remaining  production — 5,2  billion  board 
feet — came  from  the  Douglas-fir  forests  of  the  pacific  Northwest.  Hardwood 
veneer  log  production  In  1976  amounted  to  0.6  billion  board  feet.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  came  from  the  South. 
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Wbodpulp  Manufacturing 

There  were  331  pulp  mills  In  the  United  States  In  1972  (table  6.8). 
This  Included  60  mills  that  produced  market  pulp  and  271  mills  that  were  Inte* 
grated  with  paper,  paperboard,  building  paper,  and  board  mills,  ^ployment, 
which  Included  employees  In  the  paper  and  board  mills,  was  161,000  or  25  percent 
of  total  employment  In  the  primary  timber  processing  Industries.    The  combined 
value  of  shipments  was  almost  $9  billion. 

The  number  of  mills  In  the  woodpulp  Industry  In  1972  was  slightly  higher 
than  In  1958  and  substantially  above  the  number  reported  In  the  early  1960^ s 
(table  6.10).    Employment  has  trended  up  to  the  160,000  level  of  1976.  The 
value  of  shipments  In  constant  1972  dollars  has  more  than  doubled,  rising  from 
$4.9  billion  In  1958  to  $10,5  billion  In  1976. 

Almost  one-half  of  woodpulp  manufacturing  establishments  reported  In  1972 
were  In  the  North,  but  the  average  size  was  smaller  than  In  the  other  geo-^ 
graphic  sections  (table  6.11).    More  than  one-^half  of  the  value  shipments  of 
the  Industry  and  nearly  one-^half  of  Its  employment  was  In  the  third  of  the 
establishments  located  In  the  South.    Almost  all  of  the  remaining  establish- 
ments were  In  the  Pacific  Coast  section.    The  Rocky  Mountain  section  had  only 
three  woodpulp  mills. 

Most  of  the  growth  In  .the  woodpulp  Industry  In  recent  decades  has  been  In 
the  South.    This,  In  large  part,  has  reflected  a  relatively  favorable  timber 
supply  and  cost  situation.    Pulpwood  harvests  (roundwood)  from  the  forests  In 
this  section  were  32  million  cords  In  1976.    In  addition  to  the  roundwood, 
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Tsble  6^12^**Characterlstlcs  of  the  Myvood  and  veneer  Industry  In  the 
Unltad  States,  bv  section,  1972 


Number  of 
establishments 

Thousands  of 
employees 

Value  of  shipments  In 
millions  of  dollars 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

North 

114 

8.8 

258.2 

South 

200 

57 

12.6 

11.9 

428.6 

501.4 

Rocky  Mountains 

11 

2.2 

104.5 

Pacific  Coast 

52 

156 

4.0 

29.2 

225.0 

1,386.6 

United  States 

366 

232 

25.1 

43.7 

911.8 

2,011.5 

Source:    See  source  note  table  6*8* 
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about  IS  million  cords  of  chips,  largely  obtained  from  the  byproducts  of  saw- 
mills and  veneer  plants,  were  used  In  the  southern  pulp  Industry  In  1976. 
Total  regional  consumption  amounted  to  47  million  cords  or  65  percent  of  the 
wood  consumed  In  United  States  pulpmllls  In  that  year. 

The  forests  In  the  Pacific  Coast  section  supplied  about  one-slxth  of  the 
wood  used  In  the  woodpulp  Industry  In  1976.    Host  of  this  wood  was  chips  obtained 
as  byproducts  from  sawmills  and  veneer  plants.    The  forests  of  the  Horth  supplied 
another  IS  percent  of  the  wood  consumed,  nearly  all  of  It  roundwood.  The 
remaining  3  percent  come  from  the  forests  In  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Other  Primary  Timber  Manufacturing 

The  other  primary  timber  manufacturing  Industry  Includes  plants  making 
pallets,  skids  and  partlcleboard;  miscellaneous  wood  products  such  as  lasts, 
ladders,  and  picture  franes;  turned  and  shaped  wood  products.    It  also  Includes 
wood  preservation  plants.    In  1972,  there  were  4,760  establishments  In  the 
Industry  (table  6.8).    Approximately  119,000  people  were  employed  and  the  value 
of  shipments  was  $3  billion. 

There  have  been  slow  Increases  In  the  number  of  establishments  and  In 
employment  In  the  other  primary  manufacturing  Industry  In  recent  years  (table 
6.10).    The  value  of  shipments  In  constant  1972  dollars  has  Increased  from  $1.5 
billion  In  1958  to  $2.8  billion  In  1976.    However,  growth  In  the  value  of 
shipments  has  varied  greatly  among  the  different  types  of  plants  on  the  Industry. 
Shipments  of  products  such  as  pallets  and  partlcleboard  have  shown  rapid 
Increases.    Shipments  of  some  other  products  have  remained  about  the  same  or 
have  declined. 

The  products  of  the  other  primary  itianuf acturlng  Industry  are  largely  made 
from  hardwoods;  hence,  most  plants  In  the  Industry  are  located  In  the  the  East. 
More  than  half  of  the  establishments,  employment,  and  value  of  shipments  were 
In  the  North  In  1972  and  most  of  the  remainder  In  the  South  (table  6.11). 
There  were,  however,  112  establishments  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  716  or  15 
percent  of  the  total  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Domestic  Timber  Resources 

Nearly  all  of  the  timber  consiimed       the  pritiujiry  processing  Industries 
comes  from  domestic  forests.    These  forests  are  one  of  the  most  dominant  cover 
types  In  the  United  States.    As  shown  In  the  Forest  and  Range  Land  chapter 
(table  2.1),  about  737  million  acres — 33  percent  of  the  tfatlon's  land  area — Is 
classified  as  forest  land. 

Commercial  Tlmberland 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  forest  land,  or  482  million  acres.  Is  classified 
as  commercial,  that  Is,  forest  land  capable  of  producing  at  least  20  cubic  feet 
of  Industrial  wood  per  acre  per  year  and  not  reserved  for  uses  which  are  not 
compatible  with  timber  production.    About  25  million  acres  of  tlmberland — 
classified  as  productive  reserved  and  deferred— meets  the  growth  criteria  for 
commercial  tlmberland  but  has  been  set  aside  for  parks,  wilderness  areas,  or 


other  uses*    The  remaining  230  million  acres  of  forest  land  Is  Incapable  of 
producing  a  sustained  crop  of  Industrial  wood*    These  lands  are  valuable  for 
grazing*  watershed  protection,  and  recreation  use,  however,  and  are  discussed 
In  other  chapters  of  this  Assessment*    In  this  chapter,  only  those  acres 
classified  as  commercial  timberland  are  considered* 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  commercial  timberland  Is  located  In  the  humid 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  where  It  Is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  North  and  South  (table  6*13)*    32/    The  comnierclal  timberland  In  the  West 
Is  concentrated  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Call* 
fomla,  and  In  the  Hocky  Mountain  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado* 

Seventy-two  percent  of  all  commercial  timberland  was  privately  owned  In 
1977*    The  remaining  28  percent  was  In  Federal,  State,  and  a  variety  of  other 
public  holdings* 

Ownership  of  commercial  timberland  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern** 
ments  reflects  a  variety  of  forces*    l^ch  of  the  National  Forest  System  was 
reserved  from  the  original  Federal  public  domain  to  provide  timber  and  other 
resources  to  meet  the  country*s  needs*    Much  of  the  State-owned  forest  land 
was  obtained  by  the  States  as  part  of  land  grants  from  the  Federal  government 
on  entry  Into  statehood*    Some  forest  lands  were  left  In  Federal  ownership 
because  they  were  unsulted  for  farming  or  other  uses  under  laws  that  provided 
for  transfer  to  private  ownership*    Still  others  were  obtained  hy  State  or 
local  government  as  tax-delinquent  lands,  especially  during  the  1930*s* 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  commerc  lal  timberland  Is  owned  by  forest  Industry* 
The  area  In  these  ownerships  ha5  been  Increasing  while  that  in  other  private 
ownerships  has  declined.    Moreover,  Industry's  stewardshlb  now  extends  to 
substantial  acreages  of  forest  land  that  Is  under  long-term  lease  from  farmer 
and  other  private  owners* 

The  remaining  area  of  commercial  timberland,  some  278  nllllon  acres  or 
58  percent  of  the  total  was  In  fanner  and  other  f>rlvate  ounershlps™a  diverse 
group  that  Includes  housewives,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  numerous  other  occu* 
patlons  and  retirees*    A  substantial  number  of  these  ownerships  are  small,  some 
under  10  acres.    At  any  given  tine  many  owners  have  management  objectives  that 
are  not  compatible  with  timber  harvesting*    Part  of  the  acreage  In  these  owner- 
ships Is  In  heavily  populated  areas*    While  small  size,  management  objectives, 
and  location  may  constrain  the  potential  for  managing  some  of  the  area  In  these 
ownerships  as  production  units,  and  at  any  given  time  limit  the  area  available 
for  harvest,  all  of  these  acres  grow  timber*    Tenures  are  short  and  objectives 
change  as  owners  change*    The  available  evidence  suggests  that  nearly  all  of 
the  timber  on  these  ownerships  sooner  o^*  later  becomes  available  and  Is  used 
for  Industrial  wood  products  or  fuelwood* 


32/  Detailed  statistics  on  forest  ^rea  and  timber  volumes,  growth, 
removals,  and  mortality  by  section,  region,  and  State  are  contained  In:  U*S* 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service*    Forest  Statistics  of  the  U.S* ,  1977. 
133  p.  1978* 
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The  young  and  growing  pine  forests  of  the  South  can  support  greater  timber 
harvests. 
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Table  6>l3.— Aroa  of  commercial  ttmberl€uid  In  the  Unlte4  States*  by  ownership  and  section^ 
January  1,  1977 


Ownership 

Tot€d,  United  States 

North 

South 

Rocky 
Mount ai  n 
and  Great 
Plains 

Pacific 
Coast 

Area 

Proportion 

Federal: 

Bureau  of  Land 

Management 
Other  Federal 

Total 

Thousand 
aeries 

86,718.3 
11,689*3 

Percent 

18.1* 

1.2 
1.0 

Thous€uid 
acres 

y  ,  cvx  .  ^ 

17.9 
788.6 

Thous€uid 
acres 

11  ^ 

3.1 
3,5T2.Ii 

Thotj^sapd 
acre  9 

JV        lu  .  7 

1,668.5 
176.5 

Thousand 
&cr^8 

31  7 

li,ll3.3 
351.8 

99*^10»U 

20.6 

10 .007. 7 

15.119.0 

38. 3a. 9 

35.961.8 

State 

County  and  municipal 
Indian 

Forest  industry 
Farmer 

Dther  private 
All  ovner ships 

23»t»l5*3 
6,83t»a 
6,c6l.8 
68,782.2 
115,777.1 
162.205.0 

U.9 
1.1* 
1.3 
11*. 2 
21*. 0 
33.6 

12,832.3 
5,605.  li 
855.6 
17,658.U 
38,797.1 
65.878.8 

2,59li  .7 
727.3 
l8l»  .9 
36,500.1 
6l»398.1 
83*1*23.6 

2,235.0 
76.8 
2,81*9.7 
2,095.5 
10,017,9 
l*.772.0 

5,753.3 
b2l>.6 
2,i7l.6 
12,528.2 
5,56li.O 
8.130.6 

U82Jl85»9 

100»0 

151.635.3 

199.9ii7.7 

60.368.8 

70.53l».l 

Source;        S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service.    An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  in^ 

United  States^  1952-2030.    In  process. 


Hardwood  forest  types  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  such  species  as  oak  and 
hickory,  gum,  maple,  birch,  aspen,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  occupied  more 
than  one-half  of  the  commercial  timberland  area  in  1977*    More  than  tvo-fifths 
vas  occupied  by  the  southern  pines,  Douglas-fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  other 
softvood  species*    The  remainder,  about  4  percent,  does  not  contain  tree  cover 
adequate  to  determine  forest  type  and  is  classified  as  nonstocked* 

The  area  of  comniercial  timberland  rose  from  409  million  acres  in  1952  to 
509  million  in  1962*    The  decline  since  then  has  been  in  response  to  land 
clearing  for  such  things  as  cropland,  pasture  land,  roads,  and  residential 
areas;  reservation  for  other  uses  such  as  wilderness  and  parks;  and  a  slowdown 
in  the  area  of  crop  and  pasture  land  reverting  to  forests* 

Timber  Inventory 

The  commercial  timberlands  of  the  United  States  contained  some  792  billion 
cubic  feet  of  roundvood  in  1977  (table  6.14)* 

Size  and  species  of  timb*tr* "About  64  percent  of  the  total  volume  was  in 
savtimber  trees  (trees  large  enough  to  contain  at  least  one  log  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  lumber)*    Another  26  percent  was  in  poletimber  trees  (trees 
from  5  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height  to  sawtimber  size  and  now  or  pros* 
pectively  suitable  for  industrial  roundwood)*    The  remaining  10  percent  of  ;^11 
roundwood  volume  was  in  rough,  rotten,  and  salvable  dead  trees*    Some  of  l  s 
latter  material  may  be  suitable  for  lumber  and  veneer,  but  most  of  it  is  usaDle 
only  for  pulp,  fuel,  and  other  products  where  log  quality  requirements  are 
flexible* 

There  are  substantial  volumes  of  fiber  that  are  not  included  in  the 
inventory  statistics  above*    It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  fiber  in  a  tree  occurs  in  the  top,  limbs,  bark,  and 
foliage*  33/    In  addition,  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total  above  ground  fiber  in 
the  Nation^s  forests  is  in  trees  less  than  5*0  inches  diameter  at  breast  height* 
Little  use  is  being  made  of  such  material  at  the  present  time  because  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  with  existing  technology  and  with  current  costs  of  fiber 
from  other  sources*    This  material  does,  however,  represent  a  large  potential 
source  of  fiber  for  pulp,  fuel,  and  the  production  of  various  petrochemical 
substitutes* 

Softwoods  predominate  in  the  Nation's  timber  inventory,  accounting  for 
about  61  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  all  classes  of  timber,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  growing  stock — poletimber  and  sawtimber  trees*    The  softwood 
growing  stock  inventories  are  mostly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (table  6*15)*  This 
distribution,  in  contrast  to  that  for  comniercial  timberland,  which  is  predomi- 
nately in  the  eastern  United  States,  reflects  the  concentration  of  timber  in 
western  old-growth  stands  where  high  volumes  per  acre  are  common* 


33/  Wahlgren,  H*  Gus,  and  Thomas  H*  Ellis*    Potential  resource  avail 
ability  with  whole-tree  utilization*    Tappi  61(11)  37-39*    Nov*  1978* 
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Table  6.11i."TiiBiber  inventories  on  cqamerclal  tlmberlands  in  the  United  States^  by  class 


of  material  and  species  groups  January  1,  1977 


Class  of  timber 

AU  s] 

pecies 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Volunte 

Proportion 

Total 

Eastern 

Western 

Growing  stock  trees: 
Sawtirober  trees: 
Sawlog  portion 
Upper -stem  portion 

Total 

Poletimber  trees 

Total 

Salvable  dead  trees 
Rough  trees 
Rotten  trees 

All  classes 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Percent 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Million 
cubic  feet 

ii52,T86 
52.0ii2 

57.1 
6.6 

31(1, 90ii 
25.91T 

82  »0l7 
10,333 

259»887 
15.58U 

110  »882 
26,125 

50ii.828 

63.T 

367,821 

92,350 

275.ii71 

137.007 

206.1^»0 

26.0 

87.958 

1»9,21T 

38.7l»l 

U8 ,182 

710.968 

89. T 

1*55.779 

liil.56T 

31 U, 212 

255.189 

ii»,ui» 

lili»0li2 
23,2ii7 

1.8 
5.6 
2.9 

13»197 
7.396 
8.261 

278 
1»»552 
1.515 

12»919 
2»81ili 
6.-TU6 

9IT 
36»6ii6 
lU,986 

792,371 

100.0 

i»8ii.633 

li»7,912 

336.721 

307.738 

Source:    See  source  note  table  6*13* 
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Table  6,15* — Proving  stock  and  sawtimter  inventories  on  comroercial  timterland  in  the 
United  States,  by  section  and  softwood  and  hardvood,  January  X.  X977 


GROiriNG  STOCK 


Section 

All  species 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Volume 

Proportion 

Volume 

Proportion 

Volume 

Pro_pprtlon 

Million 
cuhic  feet 

Percent 

Million 
cuhlc  feet 

Percent 

Million 
cuhlc  feet 

Percent 

North 
South 

Rocky  Mountain  and 

Great  Plains 
Pacific  Coast 

159J59 
213,977 

101,232 
236,000 

22.5 
30.1 

l4.2 
33.2 

43,515 
98,052 

95,078 
219.134 

9.5 
21.5 

20.9 
48.1 

116,244 
115,925 

6.154 
16.866 

45.6 
45.4 

2.4 
6.6 

Total 

710,968 

100.0 

455,779 

100.0 

255,189 

100.0 

SAWTIHBER 

Million 
hoard  feetl/ 

Percent 

Million 
board  feet  1/ 

Percent 

Million 
board  feetl/ 

Percent 

North 
South 

Rocky  Mountain  and 

Great  Plains 
Pacific  Coast 

325,400 
643,650 

394,848 
1,215.042 

12.6 
25.0 

X5.3 
47.1 

93,835 
343,114 

380,956 
1.167.503 

4.7 
17.3 

X9.2 
58.8 

231,565 
300,536 

13,892 
47.539 

39.0 
50.6 

2.4 
8.0 

Total 

2^78.940 

100.0 

1.985.408 

xoo.o 

591^532 

100.0 

1/ International  l/ii-inch  log  rule. 
Source:    See  source  note  table  6.13 
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National  softwood  growing  stock  inventories  increased  7  percent  from  1952 
to  1977*    Inventories  in  the  North  and  South  nearly  doubled  and  there  was  a 
small  increase  in  the  Rocky  Mountains*    However,  as  a  result  of  the  harvest  of 
old-growth  stands  there  was  a  continuing  decline,  about  15  percent,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast*    National  and  regional  softwood  sawtimber  inventories  showed 
similar  trends,  although  the  changes  on  a  percentage  basis  were  somewhat 
smaller* 

Hardwoods  made  up  about  36  percent  of  all  classes  of  standing  timber  in 
1977,  and  about  23  percent  of  all  sawtimber*    Hore  than  45  percent  of  all 
hardwood  growing  stock  was  in  the  North^nearly  all  the  rest  was  in  the  South* 
The  255  billion  cubic  feet  of  hardwood  growing  stock  in  1977  was  slightly  more 
than  double  that  of  1952*    Practically  all  of  the  increase  took  place  in  the 
eastern  United  States  with  the  North  and  South  making  equal  contributions* 

Ownership  of  timber*---'The  largest  portion  of  the  softwood  timber  inventory 
in  1977  was  in  National  Forests,  including  some  46  percent  of  all  softwood 
growing  stock  and  more  than  half  of  the  softwood  sawtimber  (table  6*16)*  Host 
of  this  timber  was  in  old-growth  stands  in  the  western  United  States,  with  a 
major  part  in  areas  lacking  access  roads*    National  Forests  contained  only 
8  percent  of  all  hardwood  growing  stock* 

Farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  contained  the  major  part  of  the 
Nation's  inventory  of  hardwoods— about  70  percent— and  a  substantial  part  of 
all  softwood  inventories~about  27  percent*    Nearly  all  of  this  timber  is 
readily  accessible  from  existing  road  systems  and  is  favorably  located  in 
respect  to  the  major  timber-consuming  centers* 

Forest  industries  held  16  percent  of  all  softwood  inventories  in  1977,  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  portion  of  hardwoods*    Nearly  all  of  this  timber  is  access- 
ible to  primary  timber  processing  plants* 

Public  agencies  other  than  the  Forest  Service  held  roughly  11  percent  of 
all  timber  inventories  In  1977*    Nearly  all  of  these  inventories  are  accessible 
and  are  important  sources  of  timber  for  processing  industries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Lake  States* 

Timber  Mortality 

Annual  mortality  losses  from  natural  causes^-f ire,  insects,  disease, 
storms,  and  other  destructive  agents — were  estimated  at  about  4  billion  cubic 
feet  of  growing  stock  in  1976  (table  6*17)*    Mortality  of  sawtimber  amounted  to 
an  estimated  12  billion  board  feet  (2*2  billion  cubic  feet).    About  2^3  billion 
cubic  feet  of  growing  stock  mortality  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  sawtimber 
mortality  was  in  softwood  species* 

There  has  been  some  decline  in  mortality  in  the  last  couple  of  decades* 
This  has  been  entirely  in  softwood  mortalxcy  and  reflects  the  reduction  in 
the  area  of  old-*growth  stands,  which  have  high  natural  mortality,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast*    Hardwoo<?  mortality  has  shown  some  increases, 
a  result  of  the  build-up  in  inventories  and  the  associated  increase  in  stand 
crowding* 
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Table  6.l6.~OvmerBhlp  of  growing  stock  and  savtlmber  in  the  United  States. 
by  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  January  1^  1977 


GROWING  STOCK 


Ownership 

Total 

Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Volume 

Proportion 

Volume 

Proportion 

Volume 

Proportion 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Percent 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Percent 

Million 
cubic  feet 

Percent 

National  Forest 
Other  public 
Forest  industry 
Farmer  and  other  private 

228,1»1»9 
75.503 
106»266 
300,750 

32.1 
10.6 
15.0 
1(2.3 

207,698 
50,9l»6 
7l»,382 

122,753 

I15.6 
11.2 
16.3 
26.9 

20,751 
21».557 
31.8811 
177,997 

8.1 
9.6 
12.5 
69.8 

Total,  all  ownerships 

710,968 

100.0 

1^55,779 

100.0 

255,189 

100.0 

SAWTBiBER 


Million 
board  feeti/ 

Percent 

Million 
board  feet  1/ 

Percent 

Million 
board  feet  17 

Percent 

National  Forest 

Other  public 

Forest  industry 

Farmer  and  other  private 

1,058.386 
286,099 
39l»,92li 
839.531 

1(1.0 
11.1 
15.3 
32.6 

1.009,287 
235,171» 
3ll».276 
1*26,671 

50.8 

11.9 
15.8 
21.5 

1*9.099 
50,925 
8o,6ti8 
1*12.660 

8.3 
8.6 
13.6 
69.5 

Total,  all  ownerships 

2.578.91.0 

100.0 

1.985.1«08 

100.0 

593^532 

100.0 

1/ International  lA-inch  log  mile. 
Source:    See  source  note  table  6,13 
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TaUe  6.17.^-4fortalltY  of  growing  stock  and  savtlinber  in  the  United  States^ 
by  twnershlp  and  softwoods  and  hardwoods ^  1976 


GROtflM 

G  STOCK 

Oimership 

Total 

Softvoods 

Hardwoods 

Volume 

E^portion 

Volume 

Proportion 

Volume 

Proportion 

national  Forest 
Other  puUic 
Forest  industry 
Farmer  and  other  private 

Total,  all  ownerships 

Thousand 
cuhic  feet 

Percent 

Thousand 
cuhic  feet 

Percent 

Thousand 
cuhic  feet 

Percent 

l,001,3lilt 
523,521 
593,li07 

1.806.625 

25.5 
13.3 
15.1 
1>6.1 

887,255 
328,665 
376,256 
710.198 

38.5 
lli.3 
16.3 
30.9 

Xllt,089 
19l»,656 
217,151 
1.096.U27 

7.0 
12.0 
13. It 
67.6 

3,92lt,897 

100.0 

2,302,57l» 

100.0 

1,622,323 

100.0 

SAWT3MBER 


Thousand 
hoard  feet  \J 

Percent 

Thousand 
board  feet  1/ 

Percent 

Thouss^id 
board  feet  1/ 

Percent 

National  Forest 
Other  puhlic 
Forest  industry 
Farmer  and  other  private 

I»,3U9,It50 
1,771,725 
1,856,01(3 
210. 872 

35.7 
lit. 5 
15.2 
3l>.6 

lt,10lt,285 
I,lt0lt,lt70 
1,353,759 
1.902.325 

1>6.8 
16.0 
15.5 
21.7 

2li5,l65 
367,255 
502,281* 
2.308.5U7 

7.2 
10.7 
lli.7 
67.  U 

Total,  all  ownerships 

12.188.090 

100.0 

8,76U.839 

100.0 

3.1t23.251 

100.0 

I/lnteriiational  l/U-inch  log  rule. 
Source:    See  source  note  table  6.13 
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Most  softwood  mortality  In  1976  was  In  the  western  United  States,  chiefly 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  section.    This  distribution  Is  related  to  the  concen- 
tration of  timber  volumes  in  this  area  and  the  high  proportion  of  ovemature 
timber  characteristic  of  old-growth  stands.    Much  of  the  sawtltober  loss  was  in 
trees  containing  large  proportions  of  high-quality  material. 

Timber  mortality  on  the  National  Forests  amounted  to  1  billion  cubic  feet 
of  growing  stock,  including  4.4  billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber.    The  bulk  of 
this  material  waa  softwood.    In  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  softwood  sawtimber 
mortality  occurred  on  the  National  Forests.    The  primary  cause  of  death  has 
been  insect  Infestation  and  drought,  mostly  on  the  overmature  trees  in  the  old- 
growth  stands. 

While  representing  a  significant  volume— equivalent  to  slightly  more  than 
a  third  of  the  1976  softwood  removals  from  Forest  Service  lands—nearly  all  of 
the  mortality  on  the  National  Forests  occurs  In  areas  which  are  unroaded  and 
Inaccessible  for  trucks  and  tractors.    Moreover,  much  of  the  mortality  is 
scattered  over  large  acreages  which  precludes  prompt  detection  and  treatment. 
With  the  existing  technology,  the  present  location  of  processing  plants,  and 
current  product  prices,  salvage  of  such  mortality  is  not  economically  feasible 
in  most  forest  stands  including  those  in  roaded  areas. 

Net  Annual  Timber  Growth 

Net  annual  growth  (i.e.,  total  annual  gross  growth  less  mortality)  on 
growing  stock  was  22  billion  cubic  feet  in  1976  (table  6.18).    There  were 
substantial  volumes  of  growth  in  all  regions  and  sections  of  the  country.  More 
than  half  of  the  growth  was  In  the  forest  stands  in  the  South.    This  is  to  be 
expected  since  most  stands  in  that  section  are  relatively  young  and  vigorous. 
In  the  West,  mortality  in  the  old-growth  stands  offsets  much  of  the  total 
annual  growth.    As  a  result,  net  annual  growth  in  the  western  sections  was  5.2 
billion  cubic  feet  or  less  than  25  percent  of  the  national  total. 

Well  over  half  of  the  1976  net  growing  stock  increment  was  on  softwood 
species.    Again,  more  than  half  of  this,  as  well  as  43  percent  of  the  net  hard- 
wood growth,  was  in  the  South. 

Net  annual  sawtimber  growth  by  species  group  shoved  the  same  regional 
patterns  as  growing  stock.    That  Is,  about  half  of  the  total  net  annual  saw* 
timber  growth  was  In  the  South  and  well  over  half  on  softwoods. 

Some  12.5  billion  cubic  feet  or  nearly  58  percent  of  the  net  annual  growth 
in  1976  was  on  lands  in  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships.    Moreover,  this 
ownership  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  net  softwood  growth  and  more  than  70 
i^ercent  of  that  of  hardwoods. 

Forest  industry  lands  ranked  next  in  importance— accounting  for  almost  a 
fifth  of  the  net  growth.    Another  3.1  billion  cubic  feet,  most  of  which  was 
softwoods,  was  on  the  National  Forests.    The  other  public  ownerships  accounted 
for  the  remaining  9  percent  of  the  increment. 
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Table  6.lB.»*lfet  iii^tii^i^  growth  of  grovlttfs  stock  and  savtiniber  In  the  United  States* 
by  ownership  and  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  1976 

GKOIftMG  STOCK 


Owtiershlp 

101 

Volume 

tax 

Proportion 

Volume 

Proportion 

ntii  u 

Volume 

Proportion 

Thousand 

Thousand 

cubic  feet 

Percent 

cubic  feet 

Percent 

cubic  feet 

Percent 

National  Forest 

- 

3,116,303 

llt.lt 

2,lt65,lt99 

20.1 

650,8olt 

6.9 

Other  public 

1,957,220 

9.0 

1.077.769 

6.6 

679.1<3l 

9.1. 

Forest  industry 

11,072,978 

16.6 

2,866,307 

23.3 

1,206.671 

12.9 

Fanner  and  other  private 

12,517,815 

57.6 

5,675,1U6 

lt7.6 

6.61t2.669 

70.6 

Total,  all  ownerships 

2l*661i*3l6 

100.0 

i2.26it  ,ni 

100.0 

9.379.575 

100.0 

SAWTIHBER 


1 

niousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

board  feet  ly 

Percent 

board  feet  1/ 

Percent 

board  feetl/ 

Percent 

National  Forest 

12,7lt2,776 

17.1 

11,030,360 

22.2 

l,712,ltl6 

6.9 

Other  public 

6,861t,7l6 

9.2 

l<,757.30lt 

9.6 

2,107  ,ltl2 

6.5 

Forest  Industry 

15,0U9,902 

20.2 

11,7»>6,553 

23.6 

3,303,31*9 

13.2 

Farner  and  other  private 

39.963.lt  36 

53.5 

22,157j<5i^_ 

ltlt.6 

l7.805.963 

71.lt 

Total,  all  ownerships 

7lt.620.632 

100.0 

lt9.691.670 

100.0 

2U  .929.162 

100.0 

1/  International  lA-inch  log  rule. 
Source:    See  source  note  table  6.13 
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The  distribution  of  net  annual  growth  of  sawtxmber  by  ownership  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  for  growing  stock. 

Net  annual  growth  of  growing  stock  increased  from  14  to  21*7  billion  cubic 
feet  between  1952  and  1976,  a  rise  of  56  percent  (table  6»19)»    Most  ot  this 
increase  was  in  the  14  years  from  1962  to  1976*    There  were  similar  percentage 
increases  for  both  softwoods  and  hardwoods*    Sawtimber  growth  increased  somewhat 
more  rapidly,  rising  more  than  63  percent  In  the  1952-76  period  (table  6»20)» 

Net  annual  growth  on  a  per  acre  basis  also  has  been  rising  steadily  on  all 
ownerships  and  in  all  regions*    Since  1952,  the  average  per  acre  has  increased 
from  28  to  45  cubic  feet,  a  rise  of  17  cubic  feet  or  61  percent*    Farmer  and 
other  private  ownerships  showed  the  greatest  improvement,  with  the  average 
rising  by  17.7  cubic  feet*    This  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  two-thirds 
since  1952.    The  averages  on  the  other  public  and  forest  industry  ownerships 
rose  by  16.8  and  16*0  cubic  feet — 68  percent  and  38  percent,  respectively* 

Net  annual  per  acre  growth  on  National  Forests  increased  by  13*2  cubic 
feet  in  the  1952-76  period,  a  rise  of  60  percent*    At  present,  some  35  cubic 
feet  are  being  produced  annually  on  the  average  National  Forest  acre*    This  is 
below  the  other  ownerships  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  old-growth  stands  in 
the  West  where  mortality  is  high  and  net  annual  growth  per  acre  is  lou*    In  the 
East,  where  stand  and  site  characteristics  are  similar,  net  annual  growth  per 
acre  on  the  National  Forests  is  close  to  or  above  that  of  the  other  major 
ownerships. 

The  rising  trends  in  net  annual  timber  growth  illustrate  a  striking 
success  story  in  American  forestry.    In  the  late  1800*s  and  extending  through 
the  early  decades  of  the  1900*s,  when  the  Nation's  timber  resources  were  being 
rapidly  depleted,  concern  about  future  supplies  led  to  the  development  of  a 
broad  array  of  policies  and  programs  such  as  fir^^  protection,  tree  planting, 
research,  and  public  ownership*    The  large  increases  in  net  annual  growth  since 
1952  are  presumably  a  result  of  these  policies  and  programs. 

In  spite  of  recent  substantial  increases,  net  growth  per  acre  on  all 
ownerships  is  only  about  three-fifths  of  what  can  be  attained  in  fully  stocked 
natural  stands  < table  6.21,  fig.  6.3).    Growth  is  far  below  what  could  be 
achieved  with  the  use  of  genetically  improved  trees,  fertilization^  spacing 
control,  and  other  intensive  management  measures. 

The  relatively  limited  net  growth  of  growing  stock  and  sawtimber  in  rela- 
tion to  the  potential  in  1976  reflects  in  part,  partial  stocking  of  trees  on 
much  of  the  commercial  timberland  area,  mortality  and  growth  losses  from  des- 
tructive agents,  and  the  presence  of  brush  and  cull  trees  that  limit  regenera- 
tion and  increment  of  growing  stock  trees.    These  and  other  factors,  such  as 
restocking  problems,  often  make  it  difficult  and  costly  to  achieve  "full" 
stocking. 

The  gap  between  current  average  net  annual  growth  per  acre  and  potential 
growth  per  acre  In  fally  stocked  natural  stands  is  substantial  on  all  oraer- 
ships  and  in  all  regions.    Thus^  it  appears  that  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
improvement*    From  the  standpoint  of  increasing  total  timber  supplies,  the 
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Tabl«  annual  e^cwth  and  r^ovals  of  gcovlng^  ^tocfc  tn  the  Ufiitjj  jtjttes, 


All  ^pecto 


(Hil  l  ton  cuJi>to  f  L-et) 


from  dnit-t  puMjOtrtf  iri  f^trlit-r  rrp^>tt^  ht^.inv<'  i*f  .ij^g^tnivnt^  b*t^vti  ri^wtM 
plot'*'.    [>.it.t  [or  .f  J  [  v^^.^rs  .»rr  ^'trt'ini  l*'Vt^l"  t"4t  im.»  tt*^* 


19^2 

1   l%2     ^  1970 
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19^: 

'  1970 
'  — ■ — 

1976     !  19^2 

1962     [  1970 

1976 
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4,929 
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TabU  6,20, — fet  animal  gtowth  ^nd  Tmov^ls  of  sawtlgbcr  Ip  the  United  States, 
by  spgclo  group  and  s€ctlon„  1976 

(ftllllon  boatd  feet,  latcrttational  lA^inch  log,  rule) 


Item 

All  specita 

Sof  tvoods 

Hardwood a 

1952 

1962 

[_  1970 

1976 

1952 

1962 

1970 

1976 

1952 

1962 

1970 

1976 

•orth: 

X«t  growth 

S,126 

iO,06S 

U.567 

12,63  7 

2,261 

2,832 

3,401 

3,955 

5,865 

?*236 

a,  166 

S,462 

5»663 

7*812 

7,695 

1,762 

1*390 

1,976 

2,1S4 

3*700 

4,273 

5*836 

5*511 

Rdtio  of  growth  to 

r«vovals 

1,5 

1,8 

1,5 

1,6 

1,3 

2,0 

1,7 

1,8 

1,6 

1,7 

1,4 

1.6 

South; 

Ket  f^rovt  h 

22,295 

27,421 

33,119 

3**550 

13*699 

18,050 

21,212 

24^266 

8,596 

9*371 

11,907 

14^264 

RcflkovaU 

20,996 

19,059 

23^*23 

2  7 , 263 

11*931 

10^937 

14*934 

18^975 

9*065 

8,122 

S,889 

8*288 

Itatio  of  growth  to 

rAovals 

1,1 

1,4 

1*4 

1,4 

1,1 

1,7 

1,4 

1,3 

,9 

1,2 

1,3 

1,7 

iDcky  Mountain  and 

Creat  n^ins: 

Htt  growth 

4,789 

5*390 

6*?56 

4*151 

4,560 

5,119 

6^361 

215 

229 

271 

3W 

3^312 

4^3*9 

5^076 

^^.935 

3*186 

4*290 

4*985 

4^831 

126 

99 

91 

104 

Rat  io  of  growth  to 

rcnovals 

1,3 

1,1 

1,1 

1,4 

1,3 

1,1 

1,0 

1.3 

1,7 

2,3 

3,0 

3, ft 

Pacific  Coa!»t: 

Net  growth 

11,069 

12*892 

16,165 

16*678 

10*029 

11,534 

14,540 

15,110 

1*040 

1*358 

1*625 

l*56g 

Removals 

22,466 

22,356 

25*636 

25,284 

22,299 

22*089 

25*245 

24»a5a 

167 

267 

391 

426 

Rat  io  of  growth  to 

r«QOvals 

,5 

,6 

,6 

,7 

,4 

,5 

,6 

,6 

6,2 

5,1 

4,2 

3,7 

Totalt  United  fltates; 

Het  growth 

55*170 

66*241 

74,621 

30,170 

36,976 

44^272 

49*692 

15*716 

18,194 

21*969 

24  ,  929 

Reafef>v^  I  a 

52,336 

51,467 

62,3^7 

65,177 

39,178 

38,706 

47,140 

50,848 

13*058 

12,761 

15,20? 

14,329 

Ratio  of  growth  to 

roBov al$ 

-9 

1.1 

1,1 

l,t 

,8 

1,0 

.9 

1,0 

1,2 

1,4 

1,4 

K7 

Note;  EK-it,i  for  1952  and  1962  differ  froto  dat^i  published  in  earlier  reports  becauae  of  adjustmenta  bailed  on  newer 
infofUJition  from  romeasured  Fore$t  Survey  plota.    Data  for  all  years  are  "trend  level"  eatintatea^ 

Sotirt  ^r;    See  source  iv^te  table  6.13 
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Table  6»21p — Average  net  annual  and  potential  growth  per  acre  in  the  United  States, 
by  ownership  and  section^  1976  If 


Unit  of 

All 

^fatiOnal 

Other 

Forest 

Farmer  and 

Item 

measure 

ownerships 

Forest 

public 

industry 

other  private 

North? 

Current 

Cubic  feet 

35*3 

42.6 

36,4 

44-0 

32.9 

Ul  D  ±  t.    J-  CC  k 

62  -  3 

7i  A 

fH  *** 

65, 2 

Current /potent  ial 

Percent 

54.1 

68*4 

61-0 

59,0 

50,5 

South! 

Current 

Cubic  feet 

55.5 

57,0 

52,8 

60*2 

54,4 

r  An  rial 

77  1 

71  1 

fi  ,  U 

7A  ^ 

Current/ potential 

Percent 

71,8 

80.2 

74*4 

72,3 

71*1  ^ 

ICocky  Mountain  and 

Great  Plains: 

^11  IT  IT  Pn  r 

VUv±1_    (  CcL 

28*  7 

30-  4 

24-5 

49.^9 

23, 4 

Potential 

Cubic  feet 

59,5 

63-  7 

54,5 

74-1 

4<),  7 

Current /potent ial 

Percent 

48.2 

47,7 

50,0 

67,3 

47,0 

Pacific  Coasti 

Current 

Cubic  feet 

49*3 

30,3 

53,1 

79,3 

62*0 

Potential 

Cubic  feet 

97*0 

90*S 

88*0 

119*5 

98,9 

Current /potent ial 

Percent 

50*8 

33,4 

60,3 

66,5 

62,6 

Total; 

Current 

Cubic  fet^t 

44,9 

35,1 

41,6 

59,2 

45*0 

Potential 

Cubic  feet 

74*2 

74,1 

68,3 

87,3 

71,9 

Current /potent ial 

Percent 

60-5 

47,4 

60,9 

67,8 

62,6 

 ^  — 

^  

1/  Potential  growth  is  defined  as  the  average  net  growth  attainable  in  fully  stocked  natural  stands*  Tluc^ 
higher  growth  rates  can  be  attained  in  intensively  managed  stands. 


Source:     See  source  nute  table  6,13^  4*?"^ 
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potential  Is  largest  on  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  that  Include  58 
percent  of  the  connnerclal  tlmberland* 

Timber  Removals 

Timber  removals  34/  In  1976  totaled  more  than  14  billion  cubic  feet  of 
growing  stock.  Including  65  billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber  (tables  6*19  and 
6,20)*    These  volumes  were  substantially  above  levels  In  the  l950's  and  early 
I960's,  when  removals  averaged  about  12  billion  cubic  feet  of  growing  stock. 
Including  more  than  50  billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber*    Removals  In  1976, 
however,  are  only  slightly  above  1970  levels*    This  reflects.  In  part,  a 
relatively  low  level  of  demand  for  Industrial  timber  products  In  1976  resulting 
from  the  depressed  situation  In  housing  and  nonresidential  construction  during 
that  year* 

Softwoods  made  up  some  71  percent  of  all  growing  stock  removals,  and  7B 
percent  of  all  sawtimber  ranovals  In  1976*    These  ranovals  were  concentrated  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  South* 

Nearly  36  percent  of  all  softwood  removals  In  1976  came  from  farmer  and 
other  private  ownerships*    Another  36  percent  came  from  forest  Industry  owner- 
ships, and  about  28  percent  from  public  lands* 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  timber  removals  Is  used  for  timber  products* 
In  1976,  88  oercent  of  all  softwood  removals  and  67  percent  of  all  hardwood 
removals  were  used  In  this  way*    Total  product  use  amounted  to  11*8  billion 
cubic  feet  of  roundwood.  Including  59  billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber*  Logging 
residues  accounted  for  most  of  the  remaining  removals* 

Timber  Growth-Removal  Balances 

Comparisons  of  net  annual  growth  and  removals  shown  In  tables  6*19  and 
6,20  provide  an  Important  Indicator  of  the  present  timber  situation  Including 
the  physical  availability  of  timber  for  harvest*  35/ 

Soft woods, "In  the  past  two  and  one^half  decades,  net  annual  growth  of 
softwoods  In  the  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States  has  been  considerably 
higher  than  removals*    For  example.  In  1976,  net  growth  of  eastern  softwood 
growing  stock  exceeded  removals  by  2*6  billion  cubic  feet,  or  50  percent* 
Sawtimber  growth  was  28  billion  board  feet  or  33  percent  above  removals* 


34/  Timber  removals  from  growing  stock  Include:     (a)  Harvests  of  roundwood 
products  such  as  savlogs,  veneer  logs,  and  pulpwood;  (b)  lodging  residues;  and 
(c)  other  removals  resulting  from  noncommercial  thinning  and  changes  In  land  use 
such  as  clearing  for  cropland,  highways,  or  housing  development,  and  withdrawal 
of  forest  lands  for  parks  or  other  non timber  uses* 

35/  Many  other  factors  such  as  species  composition,  volumes  per  acre, 
accessibility,  size  of  trees,  ownership  objectives,  and  prices  Influence  the 
volume  of  timber  actually  available  for  harvest* 
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Host  of  the  excess  of  softwood  growth  over  removals  in  the  East  was  in  the 
South.    These  generally  favorable  growth-removal  balances  indicate  that  eastern 
forests,  and  especially  those  in  the  South,  can  support  larger  softwood  timber 
harvests*    But  large  areas  are  still  understocked,  and  a  growth  surplus  will  be 
needed  for  some  time  if  inventories  are  to  be  built  to  more  desirable  levels* 
In  addition,  some  part  of  the  growth  is  on  land  held  primarily  for  recreation 
or  other  nontimber  purposes,  and  at  any  given  time  may  not  be  available  for 
harvest* 

For  the  western  United  States,  removals  of  softwood  growing  stock  in  1976 
exceeded  net  annual  growth  by  0*3  billion  cubic  feet,  or  7  percent*  Removals 
of  softwood  sawtimber  totaled  some  30  billion  board  feet,  or  nearly  8  billion 
board  feet  more  than  net  annual  growth* 

These  apparent  imbalances  in  the  West  do  not  in  themselves  represent  a 
serious  problem  on  some  ownerships  and  in  some  areas  because  a  sizable  part  of 
the  western  timber  harvest  is  drawn  from  old-growth  stands  where  allowable 
harvest  can  exceed  net  growth  for  some  time  to  come.    Generally  speaking, 
deficit  cutting  in  the  West  is  occurring  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  Rocky 
Moxintain  section  is  maintaining  a  favorable  growth-removal  balance* 

Although  it  is  not  general,  removals  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  particularly 
on  forest  industry  ownerships,  are  at  levels  that  cannot  be  sustained  for  long, 
given  recent  investments  in  management  programs*    As  indicated  in  a  following 
section,  a  substantial  reduction  in  harvests  is  inevitable  on  these  ownerships 
within  the  next  decade  or  so. 

Hardwoods* — Net  growth  of  eastern  hardwoods  in  1976  substantially  exceeded 
removals,  particularly  in  the  South*    For  the  entire  East,  net  growth  of  hard- 
wood growing  stock  was  8*7  billion  cubic  feet— 116  percent  above  removals*  IJet 
growth  of  hardwood  sawtimber  was  22*9  billion  board  feet,  66  percent  more  than 
removals*    Although  overall  growth-removal  balances  for  hardwoods  were  generally 
favorable,  in  areas  where  extensive  clearing  has  occurred — as  along  the  river 
bottom  lands  in  the  West  Gulf  region  in  the  South — net  growth  of  hardwoods  was 
less  than  removals* 

Hardwood  r^ovals  tend  to  be  concentrated  on  preferred  species  such  as 
walnut,  sweetgum,  yellow  birch,  and  the  larger  diameter  trees^    As  a  result, 
removals  were  above  or  close  to  net  annual  growth  for  some  species* 

Projected  Base  Level  Changes  in  Timber  Resources 

The  current  growth-removal  balances  show  that  domestic  hardwood  forests 
and  eastern  softwood  forests  can  now  support  additional  timber  harvest*  These 
balances  will,  of  course,  change;  future  supplies  and  particularly  those  in  the 
last  decades  of  the  projection  period  can  vary  over  a  wide  range*    However,  one 
of  the  objectives  of  this  work  is  to  prepare  base  level  projections  that  will 
show  the  likely  trends  in  timber  supplies  and  other  measures  of  the  timber 
resource  such  as  inventories  and  net  annual  growth,  if  recent  trends  in  the 


basic  dettrainants  continue  during  the  next  half  century*  36/  Specifically, 
these  base  level  projections  rest  upon  the  assunptlons  thst :    (1)  radial  growth 
and  mortality  rates  during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970*8  will  continue,  (2) 
coonerclal  tiaiberland  area  will  continue  to  decline  throughout  the  projection 
period  to  446  million  acres  by  2030,  (3)  stumpage  prices  neasured  In  1967 
dollars  (net  of  Inflation  or  deflation)  will  continue  to  Increase  In  the  future 
as  they  have  In  the  1960*s  and  1970*s,  (4)  timber  harvests  (projected  suppllea) 
will  respond  to  stumpage  price  and  Inventory  changes  much  aa  they  have  during 
the  base  period  from  1950^74,  and  (5)  the  current  even*flow  harvest  policies 
and  the  nontimber  management  objectives  on  public  lands  will  set  ceilings,  above 
which  public  harvests  will  not  rise*    Although  not  an  explicit  forest  management 
assumption,  the  radial  growth  and  mortality  rates  t^lch  are  assumed  to  continue 
were  greatly  Influenced  by  the  forest  managanent  activity  that  occurred  during 
the  same  time  perloa* 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  projections  show  what  would  hsppen  to  timber 
supplies  If  the  trends  In  the  major  forces  affecting  the  resource  In  the  base 
period  used  In  making  the  projections  continue  to  2030.    Projections  of  the 
consequences  of  the  continuation  of  recent  trends  are  an  essential  first  step  In 
evaluating  the  need  for  changes  In  timber  policies  and  programs. 

This  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  this  analysis.    There  Is  no  Implication  that 
the  projected  trends  In  timber  supplies  will  continue  during  the  next  five 
decades.    In  fact.  It  Is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  the  description  of  these 
trends,  and  the  associated  economic,  social,  and  environmental  implications, 
actions  will  be  taken  to  change  the  trends  In  ways  which  are  considered  to  be 
more  desirable  fT<m  the  standpoint  of  the  society. 

Projected  Base  Level  Timber  Supplies 

The  base  level  timber  supply  projections  prepared  using  these  and  related 
assumptions  show  the  supply  of  softwood  timber  continuing  to  Increase  In  the 
future,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  between  1962  and  1976.    The  Increase  Is 
accompanied  by  a  sizable  shift  among  the  sources  of  softwood  timber  supplies  by 
geographic  section  and  ownership. 

In  total,  projected  softwood  roundwood  supplies  rise  from  9.6  billion  cubic 
feet  In  1976  to  12.3  billion  cubic  feet  In  2030,  an  Increase  of  29  j^vcmt 
(table  6.22).    The  projected  change  In  softwood  sawtlmber  supplies  over  the  same 
period  Is  from  50.0  to  55.6  billion  board  feet,  a  rise  of  11  percent  (table 
6.23,  fig.  6.4). 


36/    The  projections  are  derived  from  a  computerized  model  which  recur- 
sively simulates  Inventory  changes  and  roundwood  harvests.    This  model  Is 
described  In  appendix  4  of  the  report  "An  analysis  of  the  timber  situation  In 
the  United  States,  1952-2030.**    Op  Clt.    This  appendix  also  contains  a  brief 
discussion  of  other  timber  resource  projection  models  and  citations  of  the 
pertinent  recent  literature. 
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Tabic  6*22,--  Rgundwood  ^uegliett  net  Amual  growtht  and  grovlrtR  stock  InventotY  In  the  United  Statest  by 
action  and  softwoodg  apd  htrdMoodj,  1^52.  1962,  19?0.  and  1976.  with  h^a^  level  proleotlons 
to  2030 

(Mllllort  oubio  feet) 


Item 

19  S2 

1962 

1970 

1976 

FtoJ  ectlona 

1990 

2000 

2010  ; 

2020 

2030 

North:  1/ 

Roundwood  su|>p lies- 
Net  annual  f^rowth-- 

S9& 
993 
27,629 

SDl 
1,234 
34,332 

549 
1,362 
39,661 

63& 
1,60^ 
44,574 

820 
U722 
56,996 

921 
1,660 
65,069 

993 
1,554 
71,425 

l,OSO 
1,452 
76,111 

1,094 
1,374 
79,676 

liar  dwootjs  t 
ftoundvood  supplier*' 
Het  annual  &routH-^ 

1,381 
2,992 
83,6^5 

1,329 
3,S07 
103*070 

1,464 
3,926 
116,201 

1,502 
4,192 
128,571 

2,024 
4,305 
161,994 

2,422 
3,963 
180,021 

2,eo5 

3,623 
191,074 

3,217 
3,386 
19S,797 

3,510 
3^282 
197,201 

South: 

Sol  t woods : 

Rgundvood  supplies- 
Ifet  annual  growth-^ 

3,049 
3,62S 
58,2^5 

2,709 
4,630 
71,553 

3,531 
5, 60S 
84,896 

1 

4,234 
6,158 
97,136 

4,887 
6,720 
119,633 

5,392 
6,600 
134,699 

5,774 
6,732 
145,385 

6,053 
6,625 
152,465 

6,229 
6,488 
1S6,:20 

iiaravooo?  i 

Roundvood  supplies^ 
ffec  annual  (;tovth— 

1,93S 
2,822 
78,236 

J 

1,648 
3,133 
84,485 

1, 63:1 

3,971 
91,923 

1,692 
4,547 
104,873 

2,732 
4,724 
130,525 

3,466 
4,563 
142,^20 

4,117 
4,362 
146,839 

4,773 
4,226 
144,123 

5,213 
4,120 
135,550 

ROCkv  ^fountain;  1/ 

So£tvood$: 

Hpundvood  suppiles- 
^et  annual  grovth-- 

^96 
1,097 
37,4S7 

684 
1,25J 
93,104 

614 
1,449 
94, 4P 

773 
■  1,589 
94,935 

906 
1,629 
lOJ ,425 

1 ,008 
1 ,607 
106,171 

1,076 
1,557 
109,903 

1,125 
1 ,493 
112,500 

>,i43 
1,427 
114,324 

Hii^dvoodft: 

Rounduood  9<jpplie?- 
Net  annual  growth-- 

11 

57 
3,978 

14 
66 
4,502 

12 
64 
4,877 

1  1 

4 

100 
4,679 

r 

96 

1 

5 
96 
6,519 

5 
94 
6,86!> 

6 
91 
7,147 

5 
67 
7,3J8 
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Tjble  — Itoimdwood  >ui>Pllgfl^  net  jnnujl  fttouth,  jtf>d  ^rotfifta  atpck  inventory  in  the  Uhltc<l  St^teJu.  by 
action  «id  softwoods  jnd  h^t4hwod>j  I952t  1962,  1970,  ^^H!  1976,  vltU  base  level  projeCtlong 
1 0^030 — COftt  Inued 


(HllUon  cubic  feet) 


Ittv 

1952 

1962 

1970 

1976 

I  -  

Pro  J  ^t  ions 

1990      .  2000 

2010 

2020 

I— 

2030 

Pac  itlc  Caast ^ 

So/CiM>odS; 

Roundvood  »uppli««- 
Het  snnuAl  growth— 
1  n  ve  oto  r  y— — — . 

3t395 
1,969 
25K614 

3.435 
2.377 
241,833 

^i807 
2.823 
230,820 

3.868 
2i938 
210,134 

3.757 
3^168 
1^0.267 

3,737 
3,402 
184.276 

3.763 
181.837 

3,807 

J  .91  J 

181,237 

3,m 

182,132 

Hardwoods; 

ftoiindv40od  Wplies' 
Net  «nnu«l  trowtb— 
I  nveo  t  o  ry- 

35 
357 
12,586 

61 
443 
14.^04 

82 

539 
17,636 

^7 

541 
16,866 

126 
305 
16.989 

134 
225 
17.518 

137 
175 
17,^3 

136 
147 
17(440 

133 
129 
17»219 

Total,  United  States. 

So  f  twood* : 

ftOutfcdwdOd  suPpliea- 
»ct  annual  growth-- 

7.536 
7,664 
424.946 

7.329 
9.543 
440.822 

8.7D1 
11.239 
449,7^0 

9.511 
12.285 
455.77^ 

10,369 
13^240 
46«.521 

11,058 
13^470 
490.216 

11^607 
13^472 
508^550 

12,034 
13^382 
522,314 

12,3» 
13^224 
532.252 

Har<iwoods : 

eoundwood  suf»plie»- 
Ket  aiutital  ttowth— 
t  n  ven  t  of  y- — ™™-' 

3,362 
6.229 
178,448 

3i052 
7.149 
206.961 

3i39l 
8.519 
230,637 



3.295 
9.380 
255.189 



4^886 
9^431 
315^637 

6^027 
8, $46 
346^879 

7^065 
8,253 
362. 3BI 

8.132 
7^850 
364.507 

«,861 
7,61$ 
357^303 

-  [>ata  far  the  Great  Plains  States —Kansas,  Nebraska.  Notth  E>akota,  and  eastern  South  Diakota  included  in  the  North. 

Note:    Supply  data  for  1952,  1962.  1970  and  1976  are  efttisates  of  the  trend  levels  of  harvests  and  differ  soaMrh«t 
fron  the  estimates  of  actual  consumption  shown  in  sone  tables.    For  the  projection  years  the  data  show  the  voluse  that 
would  be  harvested  given  the  Sssuoptions  of  the  study. 

Inventory  data  for  1952  and  1962  are  ss  of  Deceaber  31.    Diata  for  197D.  1977  end  the  projection  years  as  of  J*nu«ry 
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T»blt  fe,33,"S*wtla>btt-  *uppll«>  ntt  annual  arowth.  ■qd  jiwtiaber  tttvcntont  in  the  Vjiittd  Sj^tt^ 

^^tloc  wad  taft^iood*  tnd  hArtwoodji  1952.  1970  *nd  1976.  ^ilth  bft^e  level  ptQi*ctloi>s 

2030 


ICCB 

1952 

mat 

1 0  "h^ 

FtoJiCtlon* 

1990 

2000   J  2010 

202 0  1  :o3o 

Softwoods: 

S^vtinber  ^applies- 
Het  Annual  growth— 

1,846 
2.337 
5B.756 

1.430 
2.920 
69 ,377 

2.033 
3.496 
B2.3T7 

2.169 
4,077 
96.503 

2.220 
4.237 
122.525 

1 

2.525  2.793 
4,579  4.345 
142.413  163.^6 

3,055 
5.041 
1«2,593 

3.309 
5.197 
202.649 

lUid  woods: 

SawtiBiber  9up|»lli5- 
Kit  unual  gtouttw- 

4,090 
139.373 

A, 413 
3,355 
212.277 

5.361 
9.416 
236.734 

6,133 
9.310 
262,517 

5.430         6.549  7.603 
9.936'       LO.050  10.052 
326,105 ,     363.247  391.946 

3.307 
10.039 
410.969 

9,674 
10.031 
424,604 

South: 

Softwoods; 

5«Htliob«t  supplies- 
Hit  uunMl  growth— 

11.342 
13.633 
196.556 

10.275 
17.931 
245 .712 

14.225 
2ia35 
295 .304 

17.935 
24.167 
341 .022 

19,404         21,367  24.063 
26.999  .       26,321  I  29,326 
427,160  f     495,310  555,193 



25.933 
30,223 
604,146 

27  .  327 
30,076 
633,275 

ll«tdMod«: 

S«Htt*bet  supplies- 
fit  annual  g.tfntth-* 

7,692 
7,754 
212.634 

6.301 
3,374 
2L9.3B1 

6.225 
10.735 
233.791 

6,«6 
n.296 
273.636 

8,79B 
15,292 
352.397 

f 

11,442  I3h104 
15,591  15.269 
397.063  413,028 

16.064 
14,6*9 
415,744 

17,331 
13.732 
390.687 

Roctty  Mountain;  !/ 

Sof  tvDods: 
Sttwtt»b«r  flipplies" 
Het  annoal  gr(>vth— 

3.133 
4.166 
3B0 .795 

4,196 
4,541 
3B9.325 

4.923 
5.09B 
363.136 

4.643 
6.337 
360.379 

■  

4,507 
6.407 
392.973 

 ^  

4,929  5.167 
6,697  '  6.345 
401,675  4I3.0T2 

* 

5,314 
6,365 
423,415 

5.347 
6,315 
432.357 

■n 

Haidvood* : 

S«vtt»bet  supplies- 
Het  aniUial  gtowth— 

15 
93 
B.933 

19 
107 
9,633 

12 
143 
9.964 

17 
256 
9.790 

14 

230 
12.341 

19  20 
295  *  299 
12.355  i  13.431 

 1  

 ! 

22 
302 
14,023 



i  

22 
297 
14.541 
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soTtwooJ*  «i4  hirdtfood*.  1962,  1970  ind  1976^  with  fajle  levtl  ptojectloni  to  1030— coitt tnued 


(Million  hoAtS  fc*^t>  Internat lonil  1/4-inch  loft  rule) 


1 

Icon 

14S2 

1962 

1470 

1976 

Projettlons 

1990 

^  1000 

2010 

2030 

2O30 

Fac  If  li  Cojt^t : 

Softwoods ! 

S«wctfAb«r  supplier- 
Met  annual  growth— 

22,421 
10.029 
1,430.046 

22,241 
U,S34 
1,327.344 

24,912 
14.540 
1,234,606 

25,152 
15,110 
1,167,503 

11,983 
15,169 
978,446 

21.134 
15,777 
9X1,742 

^20,489 
16.418 
864.954 

14.959 
I6.t^7 
830,138 

19,567 
17. UO 
805.466 

lUnvoods* 

S«vctfAb«t  suppltetu 
Not  intiuol  ftT<nich— 
H  vent  or  jf  -  "     — - 

126 
1,040 
34,S27 

199 
1,336 
41,410 

317 
1,625 
51.167 

361 
1,566 
47,539 

421 
937 
50,122 

451 
673 
51,211 

462 
508 
50.ft38 

451 
399 
49,522 

435 
330 
47.930 

T^jUI,  UnUtsl  ^itnitesi 

S«fcwoodii 

Siwcfub^T  3uppll«»' 
Net  JtuiuAl  (ti'.Qvcb-- 

38.741 
30,170 
2,066,203 

38.143 
36,976 
2,032,757 

46.097 
44,272 
2.001,673 

49.454 
44,692 
l,9S5,40e 

 — ■ 

48.115 
52.811 
1.921.103 

50,454 
55.875 
1,951,140 

52.517 
57  .  9  3  5 
1.996.665 

54,262 
59,016 
2,040,293 

55,551 

59,197  ■ 
2.078.748  ■ 

S«wctfAbeT  supplies- 
Net  inouAl  grovth— 
Inventory———— 

11,924 
15.717 
446.018 

10,933 
18,  m 
483.700 

1 

12.414 
21,969 
536, 70& 

12,902 
24,929 
593,532 

14.713 
26.444 
740.964 

18,460 
26,610 
824.376 

21.M9 
26.127 
874.293 

25,365 
25,409 
890,263 

27,513  1 
24.441  ■ 

«77,m  ■ 

in  .J/:l;;lh,*"'  '"^^  Stat^^-Kansa*.  >,ebr^^|^.  «orth  OakoU.  and  .o.urn  South  Oafcot.  Included 

'^"^  ""^  est  testes  of  thi*  trend  leveU  oi  harvt-^t!.  aod 

«I  .     ""i'^'  esu»at..  of  actual  con*^ptlon  ^hown  la  *o-e  tabU.      For  the  p^.^^mo^y^rJ, 

data  sh..w  the  voliAt  (hjt  wo«W  be  h^rveflt^  givrn        a^^^^ti^r^M  ot  th^  *.tiidy 


as^^rjaiij?"*!  ^""^  **  ^'^  Oeeeober  31.    Data  for  1470.  1977  ^md  the  projection  ye.rs 
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Softwood  Sawttmbor  Hanmt*. 
19$2  •  7S.  with  Proloetlont 
of  Suppllot  to  2030 


6)K  Board  Ft^ 

Internationa  %-tnch  Loo  Ruls 

North 
40 1- 


20  - 


Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  plains 
40 


Total  United  States 


By  Section 


South 

Lmllfl 


20 


Pacific  Coast 

40i 


20 


National  Forest 
40  r- 


20  - 


By  Ownership 

Other  Public 
40i 


201 


Forest  Industry 
40 


20 


Farmer  and  Other  Private 
40 


20 


1952  ^  70  '76  *90  '00  '10  *20  '30 


[Idllllll 

1952  '62  '70  '76  *90  '00  '10  '20  '30 
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Projected  base  level  softwood  supplies  by  sect  ton*  "Roughly  equal  shares 
of  the  1976  softwood  roundwood  supplies  came  from  the  South  (45  percent)  and 
Pacific  Coast  (41  percent).    Together  they  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the 
softwood  roundwood  supplies  In  the  United  States.    The  remaining  15  percent  was 
about  equally  split  between  the  North  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Base  level  softwood  roundwood  supplies  In  the  South  are  projected  to  rise 
by  47  percent  by  2030,  from  4.2  billion  cubic  feet  In  1976  to  6.2  billion.  The 
majority  of  the  Increase  comes  from  the  farmer  and  other  private  lands.  Large 
percentage  Increases  also  are  projected  for  the  North  and  Rocky  Mountain  sections, 
but  these  sections  continue  to  be  relatively  small  sources  of  supply. 

In  contrast  to  the  projected  Increases  In  these  sections,  the  softwood 
roundwood  supplies  are  projected  to  drop  In  the  Pacific  Coast  from  3.9  billion 
cubic  feet  In  1976  to  3.7  billion  cubic  feet  In  2000.    This  Is  followed  by  a 
rise  to  3.9  billion  cubic  feet  in  2030.    The  major  cause  of  the  Initial  decline 
In  the  Pacific  Coast  Is  the  Inability  of  the  forest  Industry  lands  to  maintain 
current  cutting  levels.    The  old^growth  Inventory  In  this  ownership  class  is 
rapidly  being  depleted  and  merchantable  second -^growth  stands  cannot  offset  the 
decline  In  supplies  from  old*growth  stands.    At  the  same  time  supplies  on  the 
National  Forest  and  other  public  ownerships  Increase,  but  they  are  constrained 
by  evenflow  and  nontlmber  management  objectives.    National  Forest  projections 
are  further  Influenced  by  expected  withdrawals  of  commercial  tlmberland  for 
wilderness.    Supplies  from  the  farmer  and  other  private  owners  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  also  projected  to  Increase,  which  Is  a  reversal  of  a  25-year  down* 
ward  trend.    The  projected  growth  In  supplies  on  National  Forests,  other  public 
lands,  and  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  Is  not  large  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  drop  on  the  forest  Industry  ownerships. 

The  result  of  these  divergent  paths  by  section  Is  a  substantial  shift  In 
the  Importance  of  the  major  geographic  sections  as  timber  producing  areas.  The 
projected  sectional  shares  of  the  softwood  roundwood  supplies  In  2030  are  51 
percent  for  the  South  and  31  percent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  quite  different 
from  the  45*41  percent  shares  In  1976. 

In  1976,  50  percent  of  the  softwood  sawtlmber  came  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  36  percent  from  the  South.    The  projected  softwood  sawtlmber  supplies  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  drops  substantially,  from  26.6  billion  board  feet  In  1976  to 
19.6  billion  board  feet  In  2030,  with  much  of  the  decline  occurring  by  1990. 
Softwood  sawtlmber  supplies  In  the  South  are  projected  to  Increase  from  18.0  to 
27.3  billion  board  feet  over  the  same  period.    By  2030,  49  percent  of  the 
softwood  sawtlmber  supplies  are  projected  to  originate  In  the  South  and  35 
percent  In  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Changes  in  timber  supplies  of  these  magnitudes  are  certain  to  have  major 
and  long'lastlng  Impacts  on  the  economies  of  the  two  sections.    From  the  stand'- 
polnt  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  It  will  mean  closed  mills  and  reduced  timber-based 
employment  and  Income.    The  Impacts  are  likely  to  be  particularly  severe  In 
rural  areas  where  timber  Is  the  chief  source  of  economic  activity.    In  the 
South,  on  the  other  hand.  It  suggests  new  timbers-based  economic  activity  and 
associated  Increases  In  employment  and  Income. 
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TibLif  6*24* — Rotiojlwood  stipplles,  net  aontfal  growth*  ^n<l  growing  fttork  lovgntory  In  the  Unltg<l  St^t^s*  by  owierj»btp 

an<l  sof  tvooda  and  hardwoo<ls^  1952^  1962,  1970 >  and  1??^,^  with  b^ge  IcVcI  projgctldo^  to  ^UJU-*  cwitlotied 


fMlIIlon  iniblr  ftet) 


1tc« 

1952 

1962 

1970 

in,^      !                                    Projections  | 

199D 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030  ' 

F«r«er  and  other 
private: 

Softwoods; 

Routtdwood  svppLtea- 
Het  AnnuAl  growths- 
Inventory  **** — 

3*361 
3,470 
93,398 

2*836 
4*326 
101*790 

3,177 
5,243 
112,777 

3*403 
5,877 
122,753 

4,097 
6,285 
152,103 

4,551 
6, 193 
166*797 

4*883 
6*010 
177,091 

- 

5,109 
5*822 
183*473 

5*247  1 
5,a2  1 
186,895  1 

Hardwoods  t 

Roundwoo^  suppLtes- 
3et  annuAL  growth-- 
Inventory—  

2,718 
4,602 
130,526 

2,405 
5,128 
146*635 

2«624 
6,096 
161,638 

2*W3 
6,643 
177*997 

3,752 
6*820 
217,848 

4*618 
6,460 
236,626 

5*416 
6,070 
244,750 

6*240 
5*786 
243*047 

6,789 
5,631 
234,905 

Total*  United  States; 

Softwoods J 

Roundwood  suppLfes- 
Het  annual  growth — 
Inventory — ^  

7,536 
7,684 
424*946 

7,328 
9,543 
440,822 

8,702 
11,239 
449,790 

■  ■ 

9,512 
12*285 
455,779 

■  

10,369 
13*240 
468,521 

11*058 
13,470 
490,216 

11*607 
13,472 
508,550 



12,034 
13,382 
522,314 

12,334 
13,22*  1 
532*252  1 

Hardwoods; 

1U>vndvo<xl  supplies* 
Het  annual  growth — 

3,362 
6,229 
178,448 

3,052 
7,149 
206*961 

,  3,391 
8,519 
230,637 

3,295 
9*380 
255*189 

4,836 
9,431 
315,637 

6,027 
8,846 
346,879 

7*065 
8,253 
362,381 

8,133 
7,850 
364,507 

 ^ 

8,861 
7,618 
357,308 

Sot**:    Supply  data  for  1952,  1962,  1970  and  1976  are  estlraateji  of  the  trend  Uv^U  ni  hAtvest^  jnd  dtfier 
lewtiat  from  the  estimates  of  actual  consuoption  shown  in  sooe  tablcij.    For  th*  projection  yearft  the  data  show  tht^ 
une  that  would  be  harvested  given  the  assumptions  of  the  study.^ 

Inventory  data  for  1952  and  1962  are  as  of  December  3K  Data  for  1970,  1977  an^  che  proJiTtlon  years  are  as  ot 
uary  1  * 
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—  Rotmdwood  supplies,  net  annual  growth,  and  growing  stock  inverttorv  in  the  United  States,  by  ownership 
and  softwoods  and  hardwoodSi  1932,  1962.  1970,  and  1976,  with  base  level  projections  to  2030 


(Million  cubic  feet) 


1  Item 

1952 

1962 

1970 

1976 

Projections 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

■ational  Forests: 

1  Softwoods: 
I      Roundwood  supplies- 
1      Net  annual  growth- 
Inventory  

963 
1,663 
2Oi,350 

1,641 
1,999 
213,604 

1,923 
2,361 
211,705 

1,886 
2,465 
207,698 

2,157 
2,710 
189,985 

2,392 
2,871 
192,619 

2,553 
2,986 
195,889 

2,681 
3,057 
198,802 

2,765 
3,073 
201,445 

Hardwoods: 

Roundwood  supplies- 
1      Set  annual  grouch — 
■  Inventory  

100 
396 
13,252 

97 
508 
16,751 

123 
569 
18,575 

101 
651 
20,751 

132 
631 
27,151 

163 
560 
31,350 

194 
484 
34,470 

221 
433 
36,676 

246 
397 
38,137 

Other  publics 

Softwoods: 
Roundwood  supplies- 
JJet  annual  growth — 

416 
678 
49,918 

562 
892 
49,533 

706 
1,025 
50,421 

805 
1,077 
50,946 

908 
1,160 
54,315 

948 
1,206 
56,721 

991 
1,228 
59,212 

1,026 
1,236 
61,609 

1,060 
1,239 
63,885 

Hardwoods : 
Roundwood  supplies- 
Set  annual  growth- 

122 
543 
14,645 

115 
684 
18,805 

1S6 
796 
21,930 

177 
879 
24,557 

232 
726 
2Q,978 

271 
589 
33,904 

307 
496 
36,331 

339 
444 
37,866 

367 
413 
38,783 

Forest  industry; 

Sof twoods^ 
Roundwood  supplles- 
^Jet  annual  growth — 

2,796 
1,872 
77,280 

2,289 
2,326 
75,895 

2,896 
2,611 
74,887 

3,417 
2,866 
74,382 

3,208 
3,084 
72,119 

3,167 
3,200 
7^,079 

3,181 
3,249 
76,359 

3,218 
3,267 
78,430 

3,262 
^,270 
80,027 

Hardwoods: 

Roundwood  suppllcs- 
Set  annual  growth — 

421 
688 
20,025 

434 
830 
24,770 

488 

1,058 
28,494 

473 
1,207 
31,884 

770 
l,25i 
40,660 

974 
1,237 
44,999 

1,148 
1,204 
46,829 

1,^31 
1,187 
46,918 

1,458 
1,176 
45,483 

ERIC 
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Projected  base  level  softwood  supplies  by  ownership* — The  projected 
reduction  in  base  level  timber  supplies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Is  mostly  the 
result  of  a  decline  on  forest  Industry  lands.    The  projected  increase  In 
southern  supplies  comes  largely  from  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships. 
Hence,  the  shift  among  ownerships  is  as  marked  as  shifts  among  sections  (tables 
6.24  and  6.25). 

In  total.  National  Forest  softwood  roundwood  supplies  are  projected  to 
Increase,  In  spite  of  an  11  percent  reduction  In  commercial  tlmberland  area  and 
the  harvest  ceilings  liaposed  by  the  evenflow  policy  and  nontlmber  management 
objectives,  from  1.9  billion  cubic  feet  in  1976  to  2.8  billion  cubic  feet  in 
2030,  22  percent  of  the  national  total.    The  softwood  roundwood  supplies  from 
forest  industry  lands  are  projected  to  drop  from  3.4  to  3.2  billion  cubic  feet 
between  1976  and  2000  and  then  to  gradually  climb  to  3.3  billion  cubic  feet  in 
2030.    This  is  26  percent  of  the  projected  national  total  compared  to  the  36 
percent  contributed  in  1976.    The  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  supplies 
of  softwood  roundwood  are  projected  to  increase  from  3.4  billion  cubic  feet  in 
1976  to  5.2  billion  cubic  feet  in  2030.    The  share  of  the  total  timber  supply 
from  these  ownerships  rises  from  36  percent  in  1976  to  43  percent  in  2030. 

The  shifts  in  projected  base  level  softwood  sawtlmber  supplies  among  the 

ownerships  are  in  the  same  directions  as  for  softwood  roundwood  but  generally 

larger.    For  example,  the  share  from  the  farmer  and  other  ownership  increases 

from  29  to  41  percent  of  the  total  by  2030  while  that  on  the  forest  industry 
drops  from  38  percent  to  24  percent. 

Although  the  base  level  projections  indicate  that  supplies  will  increase 
substantially  on  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships,  mostly  in  the  South, 
there  is  uncertainty  about  the  future  responsiveness  of  these  ownerships  to 
stumpage  price  and  inventory  changes.    These  ownerships  were  quite  responsive 
to  stumpage  price  increases  between  1950  and  1974,  but  many  have  nontimber 
management  objectives  which  could  increasingly  constrain  harvests  and  raise 
harvesting  costs. 

Even  more  important  from  the  long  run  standpoint  are  the  present  limited 
investments  in  timber  management.    Maintaining  or  increasing  softwood  timber 
supplies  in  the  South  requires  active  timber  management,  especially  the  regener- 
ation of  softwood  stands  after  harvest.    Recent  downward  trends  in  the  area 
in  pine  types  in  the  south  indicate  this  is  not  being  done.    As  a  result,  there 
is  a  projected  decline  in  net  annual  growth  in  the  farmer  and  other  private 
ownerships  after  2000. 

Projected  base  level  hardwood  supplies. — Hardwood  timber  harvests  between 
1952  and  1976  fluctuated  around  3.3  billion  cubic  feet  of  roundwood  and  12 
billion  bo^rd  feet  of  sawtlmber.    Because  of  higher  price  elasticities,  and 
the  lack  of  any  major  inventory  constraints  upon  harvesting,  hardwood  supplies 
are  projected  to  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  softwood  supplies.  Hardwood 
rou.idwood  supplies  are  projected  to  rise  2.7  times  between  1976  and  2030,  from 
3.3  to  8.9  billion  cubic  feet.    Sawtlmber  supplies  more  than  double*  moving  up 
from  12.9  to  27.5  billion  board  feet. 
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Although  less  pronounced  than  the  projected  geographic  shifts  in  softwood 
supplies,  an  Increased  share  of  the  hardwood  roundwood  supplies  are  also 
projected  to  come  from  the  So -th,  from  51  percent  In  1976  up  to  59  percent 
(5.2  billion  cubic  feet)  In  2u30.    The  North*s  share  shows  a  corresponding  drop 
from  46  to  40  percent  (3.5  billion  cubic  feet)  In  2030.    The  shift  In  hardwood 
sawtimber  supplies  toward  the  South  Is  greater  than  the  shift  in  roundwood 
supplies.    The  cause  of  this  geographic  shift  Is  a  slower  Increase  In  supplies 
from  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  In  the  North.    This  presumably 
reflects  differences  In  the  Importance  of  nontimber  management  objectives  In  the 
two  sections.    Overall,  however,  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  are 
projected  to  continue  to  provide  three-fourths  of  the  hardwood  supplies. 

Projected  Base  Level  Net  Annual  Timber  Growth  and  Mortality 

As  described  above,  there  have  been  substantial  Increases  In  net  annual 
growth  of  both  softwoods  and  hardwoods  In  all  sections  and  regions  and  on  all 
ownerships  since  1952.    In  total,  for  example,  net  annital  growth  of  softwood 
growing  stock  rose  from  7,7  to  12.3  billion  cubic  feet,  while  that  of  hardwoods 
climbed  from  6.2  to  9.4  billion  cubic  feet.    Net  annual  growth  of  softwood 
sawtimber  rose  from  30.2  to  49.7,  and  hardwood  from  15.7  to  24.9  billion  board 
feet. 

These  trends  are  not  expected  to  continue  through  the  projection  period, 
^let  annual  growth  of  softwood  growing  stock  Is  projected  to  Increase  at  pro- 
gressively slower  rates  to  13.5  billion  cubic  feet  In  2010  and  decline  slightly 
thereafter,  to  13.2  billion  cubic  feet  In  2030  (table  6.22).    Net  annual 
growth  of  softwood  saiftimber  follows  a  similar  trend,  but  It  Is  still  Increasing 
slowly  beyond  2020  (table  6.23). 

The  projected  trends  In  net  annual  Qoftwood  growth  vary  among  sections 
and  ownerships  (tables  6.24  and  6.25) «    The  trends  for  the  North,  South,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  sections  are  similar  to  the  national  trends,  although  most  of 
the  decline  that  takes  place  In  growing  stock  In  the  last  decades  of  the  pro- 
jection period  Is  In  the  South.    Net  annual  softwood  growth  In  the  pacific  Coast 
section  continues  to  Increase  through  2030.    With  respect  to  ownerships,  net 
annual  growth  Increases  on  tha  National  forests,  other  public,  and  forest 
Industry  ownerships— the  decline  takes  place  on  the  farmer  and  other  private 
lands. 

These  trends  have  varying  cau$es.    The  increases  In  the  net  annual  growth 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  largely  reflect  the  efvects  of  replacing  the  old^rowth 
forests  on  the  ^fatlonal  Forests  and  ether  public  ownerships  where  net  annual 
growth  Is  low,  with  young  forests  where  It  is  high.    Net  annual  softwood  saw- 
timber growth  on  the  forest  Industry  ownerships  In  this  section  declines  through 
the  projection  period  because  of  reductions  in  tlmbSi.  Inventories. 

Inventory  accumulations  to  the  point  of  overstocking  are  the  cause  of  the 
declines  In  net  annual  growth  on  all  ownerships  In  the  North,  on  public  lands 
In  the  South,  and  on  most  ownerships  In  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Overstocking 
leads  to  a  reduced  gross  growth  and  a  slight  Increase  In  mortality,  especially 
among  small-diameter  trees.    As  a  result,  net  annual  growth  of  growing  stock 
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liable  6.25. — Sawtlmber  yupplleg,  net  a^moal  grotfth^  and  Ja^tlpbtr  Invcptory  in  the  United  States  by  owner  ship 
and  softwoods  and  harAawhiSj  1952,  1962^  i9?G  and  X97fe,  with  base  level  pTQl<iCt*ons  to  2030 


(FUllion  boaru  t«et.  International  XA^^lttch  Log  nil^) 


item 

—  1 
iQ<i9            lOAi  :          .«n                    !  PToJe<;tions 

i         1^90  1  20D0 

2nlO  j  2020 

203Q_ 

national  For«$t$: 

Softvoods: 

Sawti«b«T  supplies* 
Net  annual  grovth— 

 1  \  1  

6.078  ,      10,360        12,225        11,690         12,268  13,355 
6,915          8,154         10,175        11,030    '     11,859  ,  12,915 
1,047,945    1,066,573    1,033,776    1,009,287    \   887,577  870,746 

i 

1 

13,953  I  14,369 
13,739  1  14,278 
861,283  1  854,526 

14,563 
14,504 
850,223 

lititduoods: 

Sautlnber  supplies- 
Het  annual  growth-^ 

T 

:         '■:          '  \ 

343              339             442             478              372  [           487  i           609  1  728 
870          J, 173          1,315          l,7i:          1,710          1,713  ^        1,684  j  1,679 
30,683         37,eS4         42,140         49,099         64,664  ,       76,222  ;      86,513  i  95,535 

I                                      i                                     ,                •  I 

842 
1-690 
103,399 

Other  public: 

Softwoods; 

Sauticdicr  suppiies- 
:4et  annual  growth — 

-  i 

2,326          3,322          4,297          4,97l           4,777           4.833          4.957  '        5,049  ■  5,143 
3,293          3,935          4,444          4.757          5,143          5,503          5.740          5i859  5,906 
254,771       240,564       236,372       235,174       240,645       245,421  .     253.008       261,919  '  271,435 
 ^  ^  1   

Karduoods: 

Sowt  itabcr  suPPlles- 
Set  annual  growths- 
Inventory-—^  

358              314             497              623              689  '           835             983          1,129  1,270 
1,123          1.575          1,845          2.107          1,941          1,904          1,8S5          1,880  ,  1,867 
29,171         3fi,332         44.369         50,925         64,008         75,095         84,627  '       93,036  '  100,279 

Forest  inihistry: 

Softwoods: 

Sawt  irtber  suliplivs- 
Hct  annual  jtrowth*-- 

16.06«         13,014         t6,26'4         18,962         14,914         13,989         13,489         13,256  13,196 
7,962          9,396         10.675         11,747         11,908         12,405         12,802        13,100  13,269 
410,284       363i<»40       3)^,200       314,276       268, 43S       256,845       253,612       355,939  261,279 

(Lirdwoods : 

>jwt  inbur  ^uMt'l  i^'J*-  l/^'^^'  ^^f^*''  ^-^'^^  ^^7^)^  4,381  4,705 

:ipt  annoal  jirowth—  1,713               tft  2,930  3,303  3x908          3,998          3,933  3,813  3,617 

Envcnurv   ^2,749        ftl,lil  73.206  ^)0,f>4R  105.169       U7,661        123,200  122,664  ■  116,566 
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T«bl«  6*2S, — Sawcliibcc  smp&IU»^  neC  .annual  grouch,  and  aawctober  ititfflncoty  in  tbt  Unired  Scsc*S  by  ownership 

and  aatp^As  ^ad  hardwooda.  19S2i.  1962.  1970  and  1976*  with  base  level  proJecclons  Co  2030 — conclcwed 

{Million  board  feer*  Incemar tonal  l/4-lpch  log  rule) 


T   1  

1952      \     1962      !     1970  1976 

FCoJecclon« 

1990 

2000      1     2010  2020 

2030 

Farner  aod  other 
private: 

Softwoods: 
Sawti<Bbec  suppliea* 
!lec  annual  8r<»rch — 
Invencocy  

'  \ — ' — i  

1                '  1 

'        \  1 

14,266  :       11.447  f      13,311  j  14,332 
12*000  1      15,490  \      13,977  ;  22.157 
353,203  1     361,680  j     396.324  |  426.671 

I6il55 
23,397 
524,446 

I 

13,278 
25,052 
578.129 



f 

20,113 
25.653 
623^763 

21.568 
25,779 
667 1 910 

22,650 
25,513 
695,311 

; — 

liardwoodst 

Sawclaber  supplUs-j  9,760 
Hec  annual  srowth-'i  12*011 
Iiwencory  ;  333,415 

r 

8,751          9,312  1  10,010 
13,323         15,830  ^  17,806 
347,353  .     376,991  [  412*359 

11,167 
18,666 
507,123 

 1 

13*935 
13,995 
355,196 



16,496 
13.626 
579*953 

19,127 
18,037 
579,028 

20,696 
17,267 
557,593 

Total  United  Sraces;  j 

SoCciMods:  1 

Sawclmbar  supplies-i  33,741 
Htt  vnnual  etowch— i  30,170 
Inventory  ;  2,066,203 

1  i 

38,143  '      46,097  I  49*954 
36,976  '      44,272  ]  49,692 
2,032,757  .2,001,673  1 1,985,408 

:  i 

43,115 
52,812 
1,921,103 

50,454 
55,375 
1,951,140 

52,517 
57,935 
1,996,665 

54,2G2 
59,016 
2,040,293 

55,551 
59*197 
2,073,743 



Hardwoods : 
Savt  Inter  aupplica^ 
Het  annual  gtowth— 
iDVcncocy*  

^  — 1 

11,924 
15*717 
446.013 

1            '  ■ 

10,933  i       12,414-      12,902   j  14.713 
18,194  i       21,969  i      24,929   I  26,444 
433,700j     536,706  I     593,532  j  740.964 

13,460  ^  21,669 
26,610  '  26,127 
324,376  !  374,293 

i 

1 

25,365  i  27,513 
25,409  24,441 
890,263  -  377,842 

Hore:    Supply  data  for  19  52,  1962,  1970  and  1976  ^re  esclnaces  of  the  rrend  levels  of  harveaca  and  dlfCec  aoaewhac  fron  rhe 
««ciAac«a  of  actual  conat^prloa  ahovn  In  ^cme  rabies*    For  rhe  projecrlon  ye^tst  the  data  ahow  the  voluse  rhac  vould  be  harvested 
given  the  aaaunptions  of  the  study. 

Invantory  data  for  1952  and  1962  ate  as  of  Decenber  31.    Data  for  1970,  1977  and  the  ptojectlon  years  are  as  of  January  I. 


turns  down  before  that  of  sawtimber.    The  projected  reduction  in  net  annual 
growth  in  the  South,  nearly  all  on  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships^ 
Is  largely  caused  by  the  reversion  of  large  areas  of  harvested  pine  stands  back 
to  hardwoods.    Overstocking  Is  also  a  contributing  factor. 

The  projected  trends  In  net  annual  growth  of  hardwoods  are  roughly  the  same 
as  those  for  softwoods.    However,  hardwood  net  annual  growth  peaks  earlier  and 
the  decline  Is  greater.    Hardwood  growing  stock  net  annual  growth  shows  a  slight 
Increase  between  1976  and  1990  to  9.4  billion  cubic  feet  but  then  drops  to  7.6 
billion  cubic  feet  In  2030^  19  percent  below  the  1976  level.    Net  annual  growth 
of  hardwood  sawtijaber  continues  to  Increase  for  a  longer  period,  but  after  a 
peak  of  26.6  billion  board  feet  In  2000»  It  drops  to  24.4  billion  board  feet  In 
2030,  slightly  below  the  1976  level  of  24.9  billion  board  feet. 

The  general  trends  of  hardwoods  In  the  sections  are  similar  to  those  shown 
by  the  national  totals.    There  are  some  differences  among  owners hlps^^ost  of 
the  drop  occurs  on  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships. 

The  peaking  and  subsequent  decline  in  projected  net  annual  growth  of 
hardwoods  Is  due  to  overstocking.    Hardwood  Inventories  simply  cannot  continue 
to  Increase  without  eventually  having  an  adverse  impact  upon  growth. 

In  response  to  overstocking,  softwood  growing  stock  mortality  is  projected 
to  Increase  slightly  in  the  future,  rising  from  2.3  billion  cubic  feet  in  1976 
to  2.9  billion  cubic  feet  in  2030.    This  1$  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in 
mortality  between  1952  and  1976.    Hardwood  growing  stock  mortality  is  projected 
to  continue  its  historical  Increase,  also  because  of  progressive  overstocking, 
moving  up  from  1.6  billion  cubic  feet  in  1976  to  2.4  billion  cubic  feet  in  2030. 

As  a  result  of  the  Influence  of  overstocking,  a  growing  share  of  the 
projected  mortality  will  come  from  natural  stand  development.    As  a  timber  stand 
matures  and  crown  closure  occurs,  suppressed  understory  trees  die.    Because  such 
trees  are  usually  scattered  throughout  the  timber  stand  and  are  generally  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  live  trees,  they  can  seldom  be  economically  harvested. 
This  is  especially  true  in  rough  terrain  or  where  the  nontimber  impacts  of 
harvesting  impose  costly  harvesting  techniques.    There  is  some  opportunity  to 
salvage  mortality  which  results  from  catastrophic  loss^  but  even  there  the 
timber  value  decreases  rapidly  as  the  dead  trees  deteriorate. 

Projected  Base  Level  Timber  Inventories 

Timber  inventories  often  are  considered  an  indicator  of  the  capability  of 
the  major  ownerships  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  timber  supply.    The  potential 
to  maintain  or  Increase  current  harvest  levels  over  the  next  three  or  four 
decades  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  present  stock  of  timber.    The  intensity 
and  character  of  forest  management  activities  in  the  near  future  will  have 
significant  Impacts  on  timber  inventories  and  harvest  levels  beyond  that  time. 

As  indicated  in  the  above  discussion,  the  inventories  of  softwood  growing 
stock  increased  slowly  between  1952  and  1977,  largely  in  response  to  accumulations 
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of  Inventories  In  the  North  and  South.    Softwood  sawtlmber  Inventories  declined 
slightly.    This  reflected  the  reduction  In  Inventories  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
section  associated  with  the  harvests  of  old-growth  stands.    Softwood  sawtimber 
Inventories  In  the  other  sections  Increased,  especially  In  the  South,  where 
they  rose  -59  percent. 

The  projections  show  Increases  in  both  softwood  growing  stock  and  saw- 
timber  Inventories  (tables  6.22  and  6.23).    Softwood  growing  stock  Inventories 
move  up  from  456  billion  cubic  feet  In  1977  to  532  billion  In  2030,  a  rise  of 
17  percent.    Most  of  the  Increase  takes  place  before  2010.    Sawtimber  Inven- 
tories decline  Initially,  then  rise  slowly  to  2,079  billion  board  feet  In 
2030,  a  level  about  5  percent  above  1976. 

As  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  components  of  the  timber  resource,  there  are 
significant  differences  In  softwood  Inventory  trends  among  sections  and  owner- 
ships (tables  6.24  and  6.25).    Inventories  of  both  growing  stock  and  sawtimber 
rise  very  rapidly  In  the  North  and  South.    The  Increase  Is  especially  large  In 
the  South-*sawtlmber  Inventories  In  this  section,  for  example,  move  up  from 
341  billion  board  feet  In  1977  to  639  billion  In  2030.    There  Is  also  a  small 
increase  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  section.    However,  Inventories  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  section  decline.  In  the  case  of  sawtimber,  from  1,168  billion  board  feet 
In  1977  to  805  billion  In  2030. 

There  are  large  Increases  In  projected  softwood  Inventories  on  farmer  and 
other  private  ownerships.    There  are  also  small  Increases  In  growing  stock 
Inventories  on  the  other  major  ownerships.    In  contrast,  there  are  substantial 
decreases  in  the  sawtimber  Inventories  on  the  National  Forest  and  forest 
Industry  ownerships.    The  reduction  In  the  Inventories  in  these  ownerships  Is 
concentrated  In  the  Pacific  Coast  section  and  Is  the  result  of  the  harvest  of 
old-growth  stands. 

The  trends  outlined  above  have  major  impacts  on  the  distribution  of  the 
softwood  Inventory  by  ownerships,  as  Indicated  in  the  tabulation  below: 


Although  the  National  Forests  continue  to  have  the  largest  softwood 
sawtimber  inventory  in  2030  (reflecting  the  volumes  In  residual  old-growth 
stands) t  the  National  Forest  share  of  the  total  drops  markedly  as  does  that 
for  forest  Industry.    The  share  In  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships  Increases 
substantially.    There  Is  a  related  shift  In  timber  volumes  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  South. 

The  hardwood  growing  stock  Inventory  Increased  much  more  than  the  softwood 
inventory  between  1952  and  1977,  from  178.4  to  255.2  billion  cubic  feet. 


Ownership 


Ownership  distribution  of  softwood 

sawtimber  Inventory 
1976  (Percent)  2030 


National  Forests 
Other  public 
Forest  Industry 
Farmer  and  other  private 


50.8 
11.8 
15.8 
21.5 


40.9 
13.1 
12.6 
33.5 
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Hardwood  sawtlmber  inventory  also  rose,  although  less  rapidly,  going  up  from 
446*0  CO  593*5  billion  board  feet* 

The  Inventory  of  hardwood  growing  stock  is  projected  Co  rise  40  percent 
by  2030  Co  357,3  billion  cubic  feec«  and  hardwood  sawtlmber  by  48  percent  to 
877*8  billion  board  feet*    The  race  of  growth  is  considerably  below  the  rate 
of  accumulacloo  Itt  the  1952  Co  1977  period.    The  slowdown  is  caused  by  reduced 
growth  resulting  from  overstocking  and  Increased  timber  removals* 

Hardwood  Inv en tori es-*gr owing  stock  and  sawtlmber**lncrease  in  all  sections 
except  the  Pacific  Coast  ^ere  the  conversion  of  second-growth  hardwood  stands 
to  softwoods  is  expected  to  result  in  some  reduction.    Inventories  also  rise 
on  all  ownerships  with  the  largest  part  on  the  farmer  and  other  private 
ownerships* 

Unlike  softwoods^  the  sectional  distribution  of  the  projected  hardwood 
sawtlmber  inventories  between  the  North  and  South  is  almost  the  saae  in  2030 
as  it  was  in  1977,  each  with  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  total*    The  owner- 
ship distribution  is  also  about  the  same*    The  farmer  and  other  ownerships 
continue  to  hold  about  two-thirds  of  the  hardwood  sawtlmber  inventories. 

The  Qualified  Outlook 

The  above  projections  of  timber  supplies,  net  annual  growth,  and  inven- 
tories should  be  considered  only  as  indicative  of  what  would  occur  if  the 
assumptions  on  the  basic  determinants  are  realized*    Many  factors  could  cause 
changes  in  the  projected  trends.    For  example,  more  intensive  management  could 
lead  to  higher  levels  of  timber  growth  and  larger  inventories*    On  the  other 
hand,  the  levels  could  be  lower  as  a  result  of  larger  shifts  of  commercial 
tlmberland  to  other  uses,  more  constraints  on  timber  management  associated 
with  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  multiple-use,  or  extraordinary 
mortality  losses.    Increases  in  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel  of  the  amounts  being 
currently  discussed  by  the  people  concerned  with  energy  would  have  major 
Impacts  on  timber  resources  and  lead  to  a  situation  much  different  from  that 
described,  and  especially  for  hardwoods* 

Further,  the  projections  are  not  intended  as  an  indicator  of  what  might 
be  desirable  from  social,  economic,  or  sllvlcultural  standpolntS"they  are 
simply  indicators  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  forests  are  cut  and  managed 
much  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  decade  or  so*    The  following  analyses  will 
show  that  from  the  societal  point  of  view,  it  will  be  desirable  to  change  the 
outlook.    The  analyses  also  will  describe  two  broad  scope  opportunities  that 
could  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  supply  outcome*    First,  there  are  vast  bio- 
logical opportunities  for  increasing  timber  supplies.    A  substantial  part  of 
these  are  economic  opportunities,  l.e*,  they  would  yield  acceptable  rates  of 
return  on  Investments*    Second  are  opportunities  to  extend  timber  supplies 
through  Improvements  in  utilization  including  utilization  of  residues  and  wood 
fiber,  such  as  in  treetops  and  limbs,  that  are  not  included  in  timber  inventories. 

Projected  Timber  Demand-Supply  Relationships 

The  base  level  projections  of  timber  supplies  discussed  above  and  those 
of  demand  discussed  earlier  are  summarized  in  tables  6*5  and  6.6* 
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The  Demand-Supply *Pr tee  Outlook  for  Softwoods 


The  base  level  projections  of  demands  on  domestic  forests  for  softwood 
roundwood—af ter  allowances  for  imports  and  exports  and  improvements  In  utlll- 
zatlon**rise  from  actual  consumption  of  9.2  billion  cubic  feet  In  1976  to  13.8 
billion  by  2000  and  15.7  billion  by  2030  (table  6.5,  fig.  6.5).    The  base  level 
proji^ctlons  of  supplies  of  softwood  roundwood  from  U.S.  forests  under  the  assump* 
tlons  <ipeclfled  earlier  show  moderate  Increases  from  9.2  billion  cubic  feet  In 
1976  to  l?.l  billion  In  2000  and  12.3  billion  by  2030.    The  outlook  for  softwood 
sawi:lmber  Is  slmllar»large  Increases  In  demand  under  base  level  assumptions  and 
modest  Increases  In  supplies.    The  outlook  Is  also  similar  by  regions  (table  6.26). 

It  Is  evident  from  these  comparisons  of  the  base  level  projections  of 
demands  and  supplies  that  a  substantial  rise  In  the  relative  prices  of  softwood 
stumpage  and  most  softwood  timber  products  beyond  the  levels  assumed  In  preparing 
the  base  level  projections  will  be  necessary  to  balance  demand  and  supplies  In 
future  decades. 

Projections  of  Indexes  of  regional  equilibrium  softwood  stumpage  prices  37/ 
are  summarized  In  table  6.27.    These  projections  show  softwood  stumpage  prices 
rising  Substantially  In  all  regions.  38/    In  the  southern  regions,  stumpage 
prices  measured  in  1967  dollars  and  net  of  Inflation  or  deflation,  rise  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.5  percent  per  year  between  1976  and  2030.  39/    This  Is  con- 
siderably above  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  Douglas*flr  region  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (1.8  percent)  and  that  In  the  northern  regions  (1.9  percent).  It 
Is,  however,  below  those  in  the  other  regions  and  especially  In  the  Rocky 


37/  These  are  prices  necessary  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  between  the 
base  level  projections  (medium  level)  of  timber  demands  and  supplies.  These 
prices  and  the  associated  equilibrium  timber  demand-supply  projections  were 
developed  by  means  of  a  regionally  disaggregated  economic  simulation  model. 
For  further  details  see:    Adams,  Darius  H. ,  and  Richard  W.  Haynes.    The  1980 
softwood  timber  assessment  market  model:    structure,  projections,  and  policy 
simulations.    Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Exp.  Stn.,  Portland,  OR* 
(In  process) . 

38/  The  regional  analysis  Includes  assumptions  about  Increasing  processing 
efficiency  but,  like  the  base  level  price  projections,  does  not  Include  any 
assumptions  regarding  management  intenslf Iclatlon  which  would  presumably  result 
from  the  higher  prices.    To  some  extent*  the  prices  projected  In  the  last 
decades  of  the  projection  period  are  probably  biased  upward  as  higher  stumpage 
prices  should  Include  management  Intensification  that,  after  2000*  would  lead 
to  higher  levels  of  timber  supplies  and  lower  prices.    This  "reiterative"  or 
*'loop"  problem  Is  addressed  further  In  a  following  section  of  this  chapter. 

39/  All  prices  are  measured  in  1967  dollars,  thus  the  effects  of  general 
price  Inflation  or  deflation  are  excluded.    The  Increases  shown  therefore 
measure  change  relative  to  the  general  price  level  and  to  most  competing 
materials* 
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T^le  6.26.'*St^»afy       a^ftwood  tliittr  d*fcig4  on*  m/A  auPPly  frow.  forett*  to  the  eopfel^w>ui  ^^ate*  by  region.  Ji^Zt 
lM2i.  t»TQ.  ^  1?T6  with  grod^ctlonJ  (aedH^  l<v#I  d«>M>d>  to  2030  uod*r  ^^ItenutJLve  PJlce  «iuaiPtliiH» 

(Btllian  mbtc  fMt) 


 1 

1  

Projeetidna 

HcSioa 

Ireti 

1952^^ 

1*62^/ 

l»70i^ 

1976^' 

Baae  level  price 

trendal^ 

Equilibrium  Price  trenda^^ 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

1990 

2000 

ZOlO 

2020 

2030 

Hortheut 

BeSloiul  deuttdlj 
S^ply«deB*ttd 

0.47 
.47 
0 

0.40 
.40 
0 

0.43 
.43 
0 

0.4^ 
.4^ 
0 

0.57 
.53 
-.04 

0*66 
.57 
-.09 

0.71 
»61 
-.10 

0.74 
.64 
-.10 

0.77 
.67 
-.10 

0.54 
.54 
0 

0.60 
.60 
0 

0.65 
.65 
0 

0.70 
^70 
0 

0.75 
.75 
0 

North  Ccotr«l^ 

ll«Sional  .IcMod^ 

Supply— d«»«nd 
balance 

.21 

.21 
0 

.1» 
.1» 
0 

.16 
.16 
0 

.16 
.16 
0 

.35 
.29 
-.06 

.44 
*35 
-»09 

.49 
.3* 
•.U 

.S4 
.41 
-.13 

.57 
.43 
•.14 

.33 
.33 
0 

.39 
.39 
0 

.45 
.45 
0 

.51 
.51 
0 

.55 
.55 
0 

South*ut 

IttSional  deniand|/ 
negtoael  aupplyV 
Supply— dwuod 
bal«nee 

1.6^ 
1.65 
0 

1.^0 
l.^O 
0 

1.71 
1.71 
0 

1.79 
1.79 
0 

2.SZ 
2.Z7 
-.55 

3.30 
2.54 
•*76 

3.62 
2.71 
-.91 

3.73 
2.S2 
-.91 

3.S5 
2.90 
-.95 

2.63 
2.63 
0 

2.92 
2.92 
0 

3.22 
3.22 
0 

3.3S 
3.3a 
0 

3.54 
3.54 
0 

South  Central 

R«8ton«I  deund^ 
R«8lonal  supply^ 
Supply  ••deuod 
balance 

1.27 
1.27 
0 

1.11 

Ull 
0 

2.0» 
2.09 
0 

2.30 
2.30 
0 

3.30 
2*64 
-»66 

3.  S3 
2.6B 
-.95 

4.23 
3.05 
•I.IS 

4.40 
3*21 
-1.19 

4.52 
3.31 
•1.21 

2.97 
2.97 
0 

3.23 
3.23 
0 

3.55 
3.55 
0 

3.71 
3.71 
0 

3.63 
3*63 
0 

R«lty  Kouoraltt 

AaSiooal  de»«nd&^ 
AaSlonal  «upply^ 
Supply— dMund 
|»1  uce 

.42 
.42 
0 

.62 
.62 
0 

.86 
.86 
0 

.75 
.75 
0 

1.14 
.91 
-.23 

K25 
UOl 
•*24 

K37 

i.oe 

-.29 

1.44 
1.12 
-.32 

1.54 
1.13 
-.41 

1.03 
1.03 
0 

l.OB 
l.OB 
0 

1.17 
1.17 
0 

1.25 
1.25 
0 

1.36 
1.36 
0 
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TibJe  6>2fe,"SmMry  of  aoftwooJ  t lj>btr  demand  qn^  mnA  ^PPly  iron*  fore«Ci>  In  th*  eoniti^u*  StateB  by  rejtlon*  19^2> 
196?,  1970_,_and  1976  tflth_&rol€ec (ae<]iuii  level  JcMjMjj.XO  2030  unJe^aUerlutlve  Ptic*  aitiumptlOAS" 

(BlMl^  eubie  feet) 


1 

! 

Projeet Ions 

nei^iafi 

Itotn 

1  OA** 

1  to; 

I970l^ 

197fri^ 

1  T  iv^ 

2 

Base  l<»vcl  prler  trcnd*- 

RqtiULbrluRi  price  tremlsi^ 

1990 

:ooo 

?0I0 

,»0,»<] 

2030 

1990 

J  000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

<wc*tern  Wmhtni^ton 
and  western  Oregon) 

ReKlonvl  supplvl^ 
SupDtv-*d^and 
bal ance 

0 

^  — 

2  f  \  J 

0 

0 

1,12 
0 

2,20 

2,  14 

"  — 
i,0{} 

-  

i,05 
-.21 

0 

,^  JO 
i,:o 

0 

~',lo 

2»20 
0 

i,l5 
J. IS 
0 

2,10 
2,10 
0 

^nd  i-astt-rn  titegon? 

lUfiuonal  dtnanJ^^ 
ReAlonal  supplyl 

0 

0 

0 

.57 

r57 

0 

.74 

-.15 

-.io 

.87 
--19 

.92 
-,30 

.57 
.57 
0 

.61 

,61 

0 

.67 
,67 
0 

>71 
,71 

0 

,76 

-v76 
0 

Pacific:  <^>iitbw4'st  1^ 

Kt'Ktonal  di'injnJi^ 
kcKional  bupi^ly^^ 
Sopply-dt'njnd 

,76 

0 

^Si 

0 

0 

res 

0 

KOO 
,77 

,11 

J,  05 
,4tO 

..:5 

1.05 

1,06 
.,1B 

0 

,»7 
.iJ7 
0 

,89 
,89 
0 

,89 
,89 
0 

,9» 
,91 
0 

TotJtj  all  t(.i;iJn»» 

rn^and 
Supply  W 
Supply**di'iTUfid 
bjlanetf 

7,20 
7,20 
0 

7,23 
0 

0 

9,09 
9,09 
0 

-2,20 

n,6L 

10,91 
-2,70 

li.70 
n,40 
50 

15,10 
LK80 

J5.i9 
-1,40 

11,40 
tK40 
0 

I  K90 
11,90 

0 

12,80 
12,80 
0 

J  3, 10 

n,io 

0 

13,80 
13,80 
0 

1/  l>jtj  jrt'  e'.tim-Kt's  of  .ictujl  c.mMtnpt ton  or  hatvosts  jnd  dlH^t  sonu'wliat  frgia  tlu^  "m^nd"  i-st ttnfltt'*  *l)<iwn  in  tht'  prt'Ccdlng  !.*^,tlon  -m  tlnbt'r  suppMcb, 

J/  Projt'ctions  bKow  ti=ibur  d.-nJnd  on,  ^ii<;  »»upplv  £ton  do«H;»tU  fortst^  j^sumln^  tlut  tht'  ptUt-  trends  In  th*^  bast'  p<^tlod  uflPd  In  Tnakltts  tJii'  projections 

<rounSl%  Irom  tin*  latt-  I950'i  tbtmitJK  thf  niid-1970'*)  contlnui-  through  tlu-  projection  p4'rit>d,  -..^  ,      .   ,  .  t    .  j 

i/  Ct.>j*.tttons  shw  tlnbt-r  demand  oii,  jnd  i.«ppJy  Iron  JodU'stlt  forests  4i.b«ftln>i  that  prU*.s  tiM'  ecimik^h  to  nt^Lnt^iin  Jti  t-qoUlbrtua  betwen  ptojcetcd 

d.™d^ond^suPPly,^  convert<^d  to  ^  r.)ui)dvood  .fl.iiv.ilcnt  b^.is,    J\w  projo.'ttonb  u«hido  ^cjjostm-nts  for  Iner.-as.'d  product  yU-ld  pc^t  otiU  of  roonduo^ 

fnpot"vhlch  iro  t-xPt'ctcd  to  result  ffon  improvetnentK  in  otini-atlon,  .      .  ,  ^  f  a^*^^  a^^^h 

5/    rbt*  base  levt!  ptojectlons  shov  tbt.  volu.ia-  of  timber  jv^ilabl*r  loi  hatvt^itt  fron  rc^lonjl  fort^sts  if  re<t*nt  trends  tn  ttie  foreet  deteralninft  »opply. 
such  as  eomnetciAl  ttinl>erlanJ  ^rta,  Bijnjiiecn^nt  ^nd  prtt*>fc  eont  tnoe  tUrounli  tiu  projection  porLod*- 

y     InchKlbs  the  Crest  ("latn^  StJtts  '-  Kan^.is  ,  ^;^^btA^»[;i»  ^;orth  Oakota  Jn<>  •J^t*^!*"  South  l>Jkoti, 

V    Exclod^s  Aliska, 

8/    txc  lud('t>  Hawaii , 

^ote:     lijta  totals  becauM-  of  roundlnK, 

i.,iorces:    i>.tt4  for  1952,  1962,  1970,  and  t^76  based  on  inforaatton  published  by  tin  L,  S,  [k-partiwnts  jf  A^iritutturt  .tnd  t^jnmerc.^, 
Projectiont*;    i;,  S,  Di-partm^-nt  of  A>tricuttotf,  l-orest  Serving, 
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CORRECTED  TABLE 


1/  2/ 
Table  6-27 — Indexes  of  trend  *evel^^  softtfood  stumpafie  prices^    in  the  contiguous  Sj^tes  by_  regions,  1952^ 

1962^  1970^  and  1976,  tfi_tjL_&rpj_ections  of  indexes  of  equilibrium  Urices^  to  20307 

(Indexes  of  prices  per  thousand  board  feet. 
International  l/A-inch  loft  rule — 1967=100. 


Region 

1952 

1962 

 1 

1970 

1976 

Projected  Indexes  of  equilibrium  prices-^^ 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Northeast 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

166.1 

185.1 

213.6 

245.3 

279.5 

North  Central 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

154.0 

180.9 

207.3 

238.9 

279.0 

Sotit  heas  t 

57.8 

81  1 

111.6 

138.  9 

229.6 

280.0 

358.0 

434.6 

526.8 

South  Central 

57.8 

83.3 

111. 6 

138,9 

230.6 

281.6  V 

358.5 

434.3 

524.7 

Rocky  Mountains 

58.0 

83.5 

111.5 

138.7 

473.0 

514,4 

704.1 

859.7 

1045.0 

Pacific  Northwest: 

Douglas-fir  subregion 
(Western  Washington 
and  western  Oregon) 

43.8 

75.9 

118.0 

164.2 

275.0 

228.2 

287.4 

355.8 

430.3 

Ponderoaa  pine  subregion 
(Elastern  Washington 
and  eastern  Oregon) 

80.6 

93.1 

lOA.A 

113.8 

300.5 

330.6 

425.1 

500.8 

608.1 

Pacific  Southwest 

52.9 

80.9 

113.6 

146.5 

300.8 

334.7 

416.3 

490.2 

579.9 

o 


1/  Indexes  of  prices  on  a  lea^it  squares  regression  line  fitted  to  time  series  price  data  for  the  years  1950-76 

2/  Prices  are  measured  on  constant  (1967)  dollars  and  are  net  of  Inflation  or  deflation.    They  measure  pirce 

cliaiigt.»t5  relative  to  the  Reneral  price  level  ami  most  compeLxng  materL-Us.- 

V  Indt?xe<;  of  the  (>rifOs  whi<Mi  v,Mulii  r<,^i^\iU  i  ri^m  -.iviint>.i>ic>  pt  ivL's  rinii^^  *.'ii^>ii^h       tHiUnLain        (.^qiti i  i br iuri 
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Mountain  section  where  projected  stumpage  prices  rise  at  an  Average  rate  of 
3.8  percent  per  year.    In  all  regions  the  rates  of  increase  are  largest  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  projection  period"they  progressively  decline  in  the 
following  decades* 

The  regional  variations  in  the  rates  of  increase  are  caused  by  a  number 
of  complex  forces*    In  general,  however,  they  reflect  competition  and  differ- 
ences in  regional  logging,  manufacturing,  and  transportation  costs*    They  are 
also  influenced  by  the  trend  level  of  stumpage  prices  in  1976*    ^en  these  1976 
prices  are  low  (as  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  section),  the  rates  of  growth  will  be 
much  larger,  even  with  the  same  dollar  Increase,  than  In  regions  in  which  the 
base  year  (l976)  prices  are  high  (as  in  the  Douglas-fir  region)*    Most  of  the 
decline  in  the  rates  of  price  increase  over  the  projection  decades  is  due  to 
this  same  relationship,  l*e*  as  prices  move  up,  the  rates  of  change  drop, 
although  the  change  In  dollar  terms  inay  remain  the  same* 

There  are  significant  changes  in  demand  and  supplies  associated  with  the 
projected  Increases  in  softwood  stumpage  prices*    Roundwood  demands  are  reduced 
below  the  amounts  Indicated  by  the  base  level  projections  In  all  regions 
(table  6*26)*    At  the  same  time,  supplies  rise  above  the  base  level  projections 
as  private  timber  owners  respond  to  higher  prices*    Consequently,  as  Illus- 
trated In  figure  6*5,  the  equilibrium  level  falls  between  the  base  level 
demand  and  supply  projections* 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  timber  harvests  associated  with  the  equi- 
librium projections,  by  the  end  of  the  projection  period  softwood  timber  Inven- 
tories In  the  South  and  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  substantially  below  those 
indicated  for  the  base  level  projections  shown  in  table  6*22*    In  the  South,  for 
example,  the  inventories  of  softwood  growing  stock  In  2030  which  would  result 
from  equilibrium  levels  of  harvest  are  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  projected 
base  level  inventories  (fig*  6*6).    Declines  of  this  size  mean  that  maincenance 
of  the  equilibrium  levels  of  harvests  for  periods  beyond  the  next  few  decades 
would  require  investments  in  various  management  programs  much  larger  than 
assumed  in  the  base  level  analysis*    It  also  suggests  that  without  greatly 
expanded  management  programs,  prices  In  the  latter  part  of  the  projection  period, 
and  In  the  decades  that  follow,  are  likely  to  rise  at  rates  much  above  those 
indicated  in  table  6*27* 

Equilibrium  price  paths  for  the  major  timber  products  also  were  developed 
by  means  of  the  regionally  disaggregated  economic  simulation  model  (see  foot* 
note  37)*    This  analysis  shows  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prices  measured  in 
1967  dollars,  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  1*7  and  1*4  percent,  respectively* 
The  lumber  price  increase  Is  generall)^cons5.stent  with  historical  trends  in 
relative  lumber  prices* 

Equilibrium  price  increases  for  paper  and  board  are  likely  to  be  lover 
than  those  for  lumber,  as  in  the  past*    For  example,  in  contrast  to  the  pro- 
jected 123  percent  Increase  for  softwood  lumber  between  1976  and  2030,  relative 
prices  of  paper  and  board  rise  by  only  about  a  third.    This  rise  reflects  the 
effects  of  intensified  competition  for  timber*    However,  greater  increases  in 
prices  may  be  necessary  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  attract  the  capital 
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required  to  meet  projected  demands  for  pulp  and  paper  and  to  reflect  rising 
costs  of  fossil  fuels  and  chemicals. 

The  projected  equilibrium  stumpage  price  Increases  would  have  widely 
varying  impacts  on  the  base  level  projections  of  demand  for  the  major  timber 
products,  because  of  differences  In  the  price  elasticity  of  demand  and  the 
Importance  of  stumpage  costs  relative  to  product  selling  prices.    The  largest 
Impact  Is  on  softwood  lumber  demands;  the  equilibrium  projections  show  only  a 
small  Increase  over  the  levels  prevailing  In  recent  years  and  are  much  below 
the  base  level  projections.    On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  paper,  board, 
and  pulpwood  Is  not  reduced  very  much—the  projected  equilibrium  levels  are 
close  to  the  base  level  projections  through  the  projection  years. 

The  Demand-^Supply-^Prlce  Outlook  for  Hardwoods 

in  the  case  of  hardwood  roundwood,  projected  base  level  demands  on 
domestic  forests—after  allowances  for  Imports  and  exports— rise  from  2.9 
billion  cubic  feet  In  1976  to  6.0  billion  In  2000  and  9.4  billion  In  2030 
(table  6.6).    Projected  supplies  rise  from  2.9  billion  cubic  feet  In  1976  to 
6.0  billion  In  2000  and  8.9  billion  In  2030.    The  supplies  of  hardwood  roundwood 
potentially  available  under  the  base  level  assumptions  In  terms  of  cubic  feet 
exceed  or  equal  projected  base  level  demands  through  2000,  but  fall  Increas-^ 
Ingly  short  thereafter.    Demands  on  domestic  forests  for  hardwood  sawtlmber 
rise  from  about  10.8  billion  board  feet  In  1976  to  20.0  billion  In  2000  and 
29.7  billion  In  2030.    The  projected  demands  are  consistently  somewhat  above 
the  base  level  projections  of  supplies  throughout  the  projection  period. 

The  outlook  by  regions  Is  somewhat  different  from  the  national  outlook 
(table  6.28).    Base  level  projected  demands  on  domestic  forests  rise  above 
base  level  supplies  by  1990  In  the  South  Central  region  but  remain  somewhat 
below  base  level  supplies  In  the  northern  regions  until  after  2000. 

in  general,  the  base  level  projections  for  hardwood — both  roundwood  and 
sawtlmber*<»show  a  more  favorable  supply  outlook  than  Is  the  case  for  softwoods. 
It  appears  that  supplies  will  be  adequate  In  the  next  two  or  three  decades  to 
meet  demands  for  most  hardwood  products.    As  a  result,  there  may  not  be  much 
Increase  In  average  hardwood  stumpage  prices  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
(table  6.29).    Beyond  the  next  few  decades,  however,  base  level  demands  begin 
to  rise  above  base  level  supplies.    As  this  occurs,  stumpage  prices  will  move 
upward,  especially  In  the  South  Central  region,  where  the  competition  for  the 
available  supplies  Is  likely  to  be  the  most  Intense. 

This  outlook  will  be  changed  If  there  is  an  Increase  in  demand  for  fuel-^ 
wood  much  above  the  projected  levels.    Such  an  Increase  would  likely  fall 
primarily  on  the  hardwood  resource  In  the  North.    A  relatively  small  Increase 
could  significantly  alter  the  demand-supply  balances  In  the  northern  regions 
and  result  In  rising  prices  In  the  years  immediately  ahead.    A  large  Increase 
In  demand  would,  of  course,  greatly  intensify  the  competition  for  hardwood 
timber  and  cause  rapid  Increases  In  prices. 

The  Immediate  outlook  for  larger*slzed  hardwood  sawtimber  of  preferred 
species,  such  as  white  oak,  sweet  gum,  yellow  birch,  hard  maple,  walnut,  and 
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U  bA^a  <^T<'  estimates  ot  4?tujl  coniiuinPtlcn  ^^rvfsts  dud  differ  somtuh^t  frcn  the  "trend"  tstlfbJt^^  shown  Ln  the  PrecedLnR  section  ™  ri(tl^(?^  luppUev- 
1/    I'rtjjett  [oiiL  shov  tirtib*T  dvfiiand  on,  and  '  ittjw  dotfitscic  lorobts  j^suoiin^  that  the  price  trunds  in  lh^^  base  PcrLo<t  used  to  naltinK  the  projection^ 

4r,pi>uhK-  it,-\n  tiiti    l^t^  1950's  thro^i^h  Ct"^  itid-l^       /  contingv  throu;^1i  the-  Prolcction  pt-'riod.^ 

2/    Pri>;i'<  t  lOfis  show  ciinber  d^udnii  (jm  jctd  ^upPJ!^  (rom  domamc  iiyrasts  ^i^suaiin^  thjtt  Prictfb  ^x^e  vtitjggh  to  ftvrtintain  ^n  equiUbrigm  betvf«n  proj^ct^d 

dtn^nd  <iind  s<[v?pl>. 

Ui^^ttiJ  for  produetb  converted  to  a  ronndwood  ti^givaU^nt  ba^ts-    Iht  projections;  include  JdJg^[:(n^nts  £at  increased  product  yj<']d  Pvr  unit  t>f  rcundwOAl 
m^iiit  wliich  ,ir<^  L^xfjectcd  to  rcsiilc  froP  improve«H?nts  in  ut  1 1  iz^itlon- 

W  riie  hcts^  Wv^l  projections  show  the  volmno  of  timber  ^valt^ble  for  h^irve^t  froir  ri-f;lonal  Torcstt  if  rt'cent  trends  in  the  forces  deterninlnfi  ^uPP^y* 
^u<h        <  i^mrrciHil  tlmbtrrland  dre4>  m^ma^ecnent  jnd  prices  continue    throuKh    the  pro}eet[on  period 

tntlgdvs  the  Cre;)t  E^l^in^  States       Kjri4j!>>  Nvbrask4>  North  Dakota   and  eastern  South  Dakota- 

\L>t-.-    Djtii  cv-iV  not  add  tv  totals  brcftose  o[  I'oundlnK- 

s  i;tM  ^  4      Djz-h  for  L9^i  ,^  1962    L970k        1976  bd^ed  on  [nCorndt  ion  t>^b  [t^hi-d  by  the    ^  S-  OePnrtneiits  o£  ASrleulturr  and  Coontrce- 
frojfi  t  Uins?    L\       tkp.irtment  of  Ai^riculture ,  torvst  Service^ 
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Table  6>29>"Indcxes  of  trend  levclA^  Imrdwood  stumpage  price^^  in  the  contiguous  States 

1952,  1962^  1970,  and  1976.  with  projections  of  indexes  of  equilibrium  

prices^/  to  2030 . 

{index  of  price  per  thousand  board  feet> 
International  l/^-inch  log  rule"1967»100> 


Region 

1952 

1962 

1970 

1976 

Index  of  equilibrium  prices^' 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2010 

N^rthea^t 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

104.1 

92.1 

93.0 

98.8 

10  .1 

Nyt  th  Central 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

99.7 

93.1 

97.9 

109.8 

123.3 

Southeast 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

113.9 

99.1 

101.7 

112.9 

126.4 

ftouch  rent!  l^ 

100.0 

lOC.O 

100. C 

100.0 

136.3 

123.6 

137.3 

166.9 

203.0 

O 


i_/  Prices  on  a  least  squares  regression  line  flttet;  to  tir;e  series  price  csta  *"or  the  yacrs 
1950-76. 

l(  Prices  are  measured  in  constant  (1967)  dollars  and  are  net  of  inflation  or  deflation^ 
They  ine<jsare  price  changes  relative  to  the  general  price  level  and  most  competing  materials. 

J/  The  prices  which  woald  result  fi^ora  stumpage  prices  rising  enough  to  maintain  an  equilibri 
hetw*,^tM)  projt^ctetl  timber  Uei^ands  and  supplier. 
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black  cherry,  is  quite  different  to  that  for  the  smaller*sized  lower-quality 
material.    Removals  of  such  timber  have  been  close  to  or  above  net  annual 
growth  in  recent  decades,  and  continuing  and  large  increases  In  stumpage  prices 
have  apparently  reflected  this  situation.    These  trends  seem  likely  to  continue. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  kinds  of  increases,  and  the  smaller  ones 
associated  with  the  growth  In  demand  for  other  kinds  of  hardwood  timber,  there 
is  a  substantial  rise  in  projected  prices  of  most  hardwood  timber  t^roducts. 
These  average  about  1,2  percent  per  year  for  hardwood  lumber  and  0.7  percent 
per  year  for  hardwood  plywood. 

The  General  Price  Outlook 

In  view  of  the  many  uncertainties  involved  in  projecting  both  demands  and 
supplies,  the  above  estimates  of  prices  at  which  demands  and  supplies  might  be 
balanced  must  be  regarded  as  general  approximations  that  would  only  be  realized 
under  the  assumed  conditions  underlying  these  specific  projections. 

Many  factors  could  lead  to  price  paths  different  from  those  indicated  by 
this  analysis.    For  example,  the  projections  of  demand  <rould  vary  from  those 
shown  if  the  growth  in  population,  economic  activity,  and  income  is  different 
from  that  assumed.    As  indi  ated  above,  changes  in  the  demand  for  some  products, 
such  as  fuelwood,  also  could  greatly  alter  the  future  price  outlook. 

Timber  supplies  could  be  lower,  and  prices  higher,  than  projected  as  a 
result  of  factors  such  as  greater  diversion  of  commercial  timberlands  to  other 
uses,  more  constraints  on  timber  management  because  of  environmental  consider- 
ations, ncntlmber  objectives  of  forest  owners,  or  extraordinary  mortality 
losses.    Also,  more  intensive  management  than  that  assumed  could  result  in 
higher  supply  levels  than  shown  by  the  projections  and  result  in  lower 
stumpage  and  product  prices. 

Despite  all  uncertainties,  it  does  seem  reasonably  certain  that  the 
14ation  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  continuing  and  substantial  increases  in 
relative  stumpage  prices  for  most  species  and  sizes  of  timber  and  for  most 
timber  products.    The  increases  are  likely  to  be  largest  for  softwood  sawtimber, 
the  higher  quality  hardwood  timber  of  preferred  species,  and  the  products— 
chiefly  lumber  and  plywood — made  from  this  timber.    This  outlook  is  consistent 
with  the  trends  that  have  prevailed  during  most  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
reflects  growing  economic  scarcity  of  a  basic  raw  material. 

Social,  Economic,  and  Environmental 
Effects  of  Rising  Timber  Prices 

A  growing  economic  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  associated  increases  in  the 
relative  prices  of  stumpage  and  timber  products,  such  as  those  described 
above,  will  have  significant  effects  on  the  economy,  the  environment,  and 
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general  social  well-being*  40/    In  general,  future  use  of  timber  as  defined  by 
the  demand*supply  equilibrium  analysis  will  be  significantly  below  what  it 
would  have  been  if  supplies  were  large  enough  to  meet  the  base  level  projections 
of  demand.    The  use  of  softwood  sawtimber,  for  example,  will  be  some  17  billion 
board  feet  less  in  2030  than  it  would  have  been  if  supply  was  adequate  to  meet 
the  projected  demands. 

Rising  relative  stumpage  prices  will,  of  course,  benefit  many  stumpage 
owners,  although  the  increase  in  returns  per  unit  of  stumpage  sold  may  be 
offset  by  reductions  in  the  total  volume  sold.    The  timber  processing  indus-^ 
tries,  as  distinct  from  stumpage  owners,  will  experience  reductions  in  future 
net  revenues  relative  to  what  would  have  been  received  if  stumpage  supplies 
were  large  enough  to  meet  base  level  demands*    Further,  it  is  estimated  that 
rates  of  price  increase  for  stumpage  will  be  substantially  higher  than  the 
rates  for  lumber  and  plywood*    Thus,  wood  processors  will  be  under  consider- 
able pressure  to  invest  in  new  equipment  and  adopt  manufacturing  processes 
that  reduce  production  costs  and  make  more  effective  use  of  raw  materials* 
Firms  that  are  unable  to  make  this  adjustment  will  likely  face  serious 
difficulties* 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  the  growing  economic  scarcity  of  timber  will 
reduce  markets  and  limit  the  expansion  potential  of  the  timber  industries, 
particularly  the  lumber  industry  that  is  dependent  on  relatively  large,  higher* 
quality  sawtimber.    An  indicator  of  this  is  the  prospective  effects  on  employ* 
ment  and  payrolls  in  the  logging  and  timber  processing  industries*  Employment 
per  unit  of  lumber  and  plywood  produced  in  the  United  States  dropped  quite 
sharply  until  the  mid-l960's,  but  has  leveled  off  since  then.  41_/    Some  slight 
further  declines  may  occur  as  manufacturers  install  labor-saving  equipment  in 
an  effort  to  hold  down  costs  in  the  face  of  rising  prices  for  raw  materials* 
However,  the  absence  of  any  significant  current  trend  suggests  that  future 
levels  of  employment  per  unit  of  output  may  be  close  to  those  at  the  present 
time* 

On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  17  billion  board  feet  shortfall  in 
softwood  supplies  referred  to  above  would  be  associated  with  a  level  of  tiir^ber 
industry  employment  in  the  year  2030  that  is  some  90,000  man-years  less  than 
would  have  existed  if  softwood  timber  supplies  were  large  enough  to  meet  base 
level  projections  of  demand.    Impacts  on  total  economy-wide  employment  would  be 
much  larger  because  of  the  multiplier  effect.    Multiplier  estimates  derived  by 
input-output  analysis  indicate  that  the  associated  total  potential  job  losses  in 
regional  economies  will  be  more  than  230,000*    Such  impacts  are  especially 
critical  because  of  the  higher  rates  of  unemployment  frequently  found  in  communi- 
ties that  are  heavily  dependent  on  timber  or  other  natural  resources. 


40/  For  further  amplification  of  the  following  material  see:  McKillop, 
William*    Social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects  of  rising  timber  prices* 
U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service*  (In  process) 

41/  Lumber  and  plywood  production  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Service*    The  demand  and  price  situation  for  forest  products* 
Miscellaneous  Publication  Series.    Annual.    Employment  data  from  the  U.S*  Dept. 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis*    Survey  of  current  business.  Monthly. 
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Analysis  of  the  relationship  between  lumber  prices  and  construction  cost  42/ 
indicates  that  a  1.0  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  softwood  lumber  will 
lead  to  a  0.16  percent  increase  in  the  construction  cost  index  of  residences. 
Given  estimates  of  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  housing,  4^/,  44/    a  1.0  percent 
rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  will  also  lead  to  a  0.08  percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  housing  units  built. 

The  demand-supply  equilibrium  analysis  presented  above  shows  that  softwood 
lumber  prices  will  be  some  82  percent  higher  in  2030  than  the  level  in  1977. 
An  increase  of  this  size  would  result  in  a  7  percent  reduction  in  output  of 
residential  units  from  the  levels  that  would  have  existed  with  stable  timber 
product  prices.    Increased  substitution  of  competing  materials  might  partially 
mitigate  this  impact,  but  the  possibility  of  future  rises  in  the  relative 
prices  of  competing  materials  also  must  be  considered,  as  must'-the  costs  of 
adapting  building  technology  to  utilize  them. 

Increases  in  consumer  expenditures  for  timber  products,  or  for  commodities 
such  as  furniture  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  them,  is  a  major  consequence  of 
rising  timber  prices.    The  effect  of  rising  timber  prices  will  be  partially 
offset  by  substitution  of  competing  materials  but,  despite  this,  consumers  will 
suffer  substantial  potential  reductions  in  well-being.    It  is  estimated  that 
they  will  pay  some  $7  billion  more  for  wood  products  and  competing  materials  in 
2030  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  softwood  timber  to  maintain  relative 
prices  of  processed  wood  at  the  1977  level. 

The  effects  of  rising  timber  prices  on  the  Nation^s  energy  consumption 
and  on  environmental  quality  are  also  substantial.    Materials  such  as  steel, 
aluminum,  concrete,  and  plastics  that  compete  with  wood  products,  are  derived 
from  nonrenewable  resources.    Greater  energy  requirements  are  necessary  for 
utili2ing  nonrenewable  resources  than  for  timber  resources;  45/  and  there  are 
associated  and  serious  problems  of  waste  disposal  and  deteriorating  environ- 
mental quality.    46/    On  the  other  hand,  lumber  and  wood  products  are  in  a 
relatively  favorable  position  because  of  recyclability,  biodegradability,  and 
the  lower  levels  of  air  and  water  pollutants  associated  with  their  manufacture.  47/ 


42/  American  Appraisal  Company,  Inc*    Boeckh  construction  cost  index  for 
residences.     l£  Construction  Review.    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Industry 
and  Trade  Administration,  Washington.    Vol.  24,  No.  8,  p,  17,  1978, 

43/  Reid,  Margaret  G*    Housing  and  income.    University  of  Chicago  Press* 
Chicago.  405  p-  1962. 

44/  Muth,  Richard  F*    The  demand  for  non  farmhousing.    J[ji  The  demand  for 
durable  goods.    Arnold  C*  Harberger  (£d*)t  University  of  Chicago  Press*  Chicago, 
p-  29-96.  1960. 

45/    Abelson,  Philip  K. ,  and  Allen  H*  Hammond*    The  new  world  of  materials* 
Science,  lOI  4228633^636.  1976* 

46^/  Carpenter,  Richard  A*    Tensions  between  materials  and  environmental 
quality*    Science,  191(4228)665-668.  1976. 

47/  Cliff,  Edward  P.    Timber:    the  renewable  resource*    Report  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy*    Washington,  D*C.    149  p*  1973. 
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The  possibility  of  adverse  environmental  and  energy  impacts  depends  to  a 
large  extent       the  degree  to  which  competing  materials  displace  wood  products 
<is  timber  prices  rise.    Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Renewable  Resources  for 
Industrial  Materials  provide  information  on  the  technical  substitutability  of 
competing  materials  in  residential  construction.    48/    This  information  suggests 
that  a  17  billion  board  feet  loss  in  timber  output  would  involve  an  increa^'^e  of 
some  40  million  tons  in  the  use  of  concrete  and  some  20  million  tons  of  steel. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  a  Committee  panel,  it  was  estimated  that  17 
billion  board  feet  of  softwood  timber  would  require  some  60  trillion  British 
thermal  units  (Btu)  of  energy  for  its  extraction,  processing,  and  transporta- 
tion. 4£/    More  than  eight  times  this  amount  of  energy  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  concrete  and  steel  necessary  to  replace  a  like  quantity  of  timber 
products  in  home  construction. 

Similar  significant  impacts  may  occur  in  relation  to  environmental  quality 
as  a  result  of  substitution  of  competing  materials  for  timber  products.  The 
production  of  these  substitute  materials  results  in  substantially  higher  emissions 
of  air  and  water  pollutants.     Implementation  of  air  and  water  quality  legisla- 
tion will  do  much  to  It^ssen  this  pollution,  but  expenditures  for  controlling  it 
represent  substantial  costs  to  society  through  higher  prices,  reduced  output,  or 
diversion  of  investment  capital.  50 / ,  51/    In  addition,  the  greater  energy 
demands  of  the  steel,  aluminum,  concrete,  and  plastics  industries  means  that  any 
impairment  of  environmental  quality  is  accentuated  by  potential  pollution  asso- 
ciated with  increased  power  generation. 

The  Impacts  of  substitution  are  not  restricted  to  domestically  produced 
materials.     Imports  of  timber  products,  especially  softwood  lumber  from  Canada, 
can  be  expected  to  rise  along  with  imports  of  substitute  materials  such  as 
steel.    Increased  domestic  production  of  energy-demanding  substitutes  will  lead 
to  greater  importation  of  petroleum  products.    These  changes,  together  with  the 
possibility  that  exports  of  forest  products  could  be  dampened  by  rising  timber 
prices,  means  that  the  United  States  balances  of  trade  could  be  significantly 
affected. 


4^/  Committee  on  Renewable  Resources  for  Industrial  Materials.  Renewable 
resources  for  industrial  materials.    National  Research  Council,  Washington,  DC. 
267  p.  1976. 

49/  Boyd,  C.  W.,  P,  Koch,  II.  B.  Nckeen,  C.  R.  Morschauser,        B.  Preston, 
and  F.  F.  Wangaard.    Wood  for  structural  and  architectural  purposes.    Report  of 
CORRIM  Panel  IK    Wood  and  Fiber.    8(1)1-72.  1976. 

50/  Carpenter,  Richard  A,    Op.  Cit . 

51^/  LeSourd,  D.  A.,  M.  E.  Fogel,  A.        Schleicher,  and  T.  E.  Bingham. 
Comprehensive  study  of  specific  air  pollution  sources  to  assess  the  economic 
effects  of  air  quality  standards.    Research  Triangle  Institute.  Research 
Trlanjjje  Park.    North  Carolina.     76  p.  1970. 
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In  summary,  it  seems  that  rising  relative  prices  of  stumpage  and  timber 
products  will  have  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  diverse  and  complex  nature. 
Consumer  expenditures  will  increase,  timber  industry  employment  and  output  will 
decrease,  environmental  quality  will  be  adversely  affected,  greater  demands  for 
energy  will  occur,  and  there  may  be  a  significant  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments.     The  President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment  con- 
cluded that  "the  long-term  needs  of  the  people  and  the  Nation  will  be  bet.'^er 
served  by  increased  production  and  improved  use  of  timber  rather  than  by  increased 
reliance  on  nonrenewable  minerals/^  52/    The  low  cost  of  wood  is  a  major  factor 
in  its  ability  to  compete  with  alternative  materials.     Restraining  future  rise-^ 
in  timber  prices  through  increases  in  supply  presents  an  opportunity  to  satisfy 
future  demands  for  industrial  materials  at  minimal  cost  to  the  individual  citizen 
and  to  society. 

Biological  and  Researc!.  Opportunities  for  Increasing 
Timber  Supplies  and  Reducing  Losses 

Future  supplies  of  timber  can  be  increased  by  a  variety  of  measures  such 
as  accelerated  regeneration;  increased  use  of  genetically  improved  planting 
stock;  changing  the  species  composition  and  the  site  conditions  of  some  lands; 
improving  the  scheduling  of  harvest  cuts  and  intermediate  removals;  reducing 
losses  from  natural  mortality,  fire,  insects  and  diseases;  and  harmonizing  the 
production  of  timber  with  other  benefits. 

Increasing  Timber  Supplies 

Regeneration. "Much  has  been  done  to  improve  regeneration  following 
logging.     Site  preparation  and  planting  or  seeding  of  stands  and  modification  of 
harvesting  practices  to  obtain  natural  regeneration  are  examples.     For  various 
reasons  the  efforts  have  been  inadequate,  especially  for  softwood  species.  For 
example,  hardwoods  are  replacing  pine  types  in  the  South  and  brush  on  a  number 
of  softwood  types  in  the  West.    Large  increases  In  softwood  timber  supplies 
could  result  from  regenerating  these  softwood  stands  after  harvest.  Shortening 
the  regeneration  period  could  also  increase  future  supplies.    The  application  of 
mycorrhiyal  fungi  could  reduce  the  time  seedlings  remain  in  nursery  beds  and 
improve  seedling  survival  after  outplanting. 

In  addition,  softwood  timber  supplies  can  be  increased  by  regenerating  to 
conifers  the  nonstocked  lands  along  the  Pacific  Coast.     In  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia, western  Oregon,  western  Washington,  and  coastal  Alaska,  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  nonstocked  lands  are  on  liighly  productive  sites.     In  contrast, 
most  of  the  nonstocked  commercial  timberlands  in  other  parts  of  the  county  offer 
relatively  little  opportunity  to  increase  timber  supplies,  because  the  nonstocked 
site  areas  are    oncentrated  on  with  low  productivity. 

In  general,  adequate  hardwood  regeneration  naturally  occurs  after  harvesting* 
However,  harvesting  practices  that  insure  adequate  openings  and  preserve  soil 
fertility  will  greatly  increase  the  growth  and  quality  of  the  regenerated 


52/  President***  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and  the  Environment.  Arlington, 
Va.  541  p.    April  30,  1973. 
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stands*    Adequate  hardwood  regeneration  often  will  require  such  measures  as 
clearing;  piling,  chipping,  disking,  or  burning  logging  debris;  bedding  prior 
to  planting;  controlling  vegetation;  or  combinations  of  such  measures* 

Genetically  improved  planting  stock* "Regeneration  by  planting  offers  an 
opportunity  to  use  genetically  improved  planting  stock*    The  possible  increase 
in  timber  production  per  unit  area  may  be  as  much  as  15  to  20  percent*  Breeding 
programs  now  underway  could  substantially  expand  these  potential  gains*  For 
some  sites,  even  larger  increases  can  be  attained  with  a  joint  use  of  genetic- 
ally superior  trees,  fertilizers,  and  water  controls* 

The  current  trend  toward  tree  selection  and  propagation  of  individuals 
with  superior  traits  is  designed  to  maximize  yield,  but  tends  to  narrow  the 
genetic  base  of  the  crop  trees*    This  could  lead  to  future  disease  and  insect 
losses  unless  substantial  effort  Is  made  to  select  for  resistant  lines  and  to 
monitor  the  wild  population  of  pathogens  to  be  aware  of  any  new  virulent  bio- 
types  that  appear* 

Stand  and  site  conversion* — ^Many  areas  in  the  East  and  on  the  West  Coast 
support  poorly  stocked  stands,  or  stands  stocked  with  less  desirable  species 
of  poor  quality  trees  that  will  produce  little  volume  or  value  growth*  Clearing 
of  such  stands  and  replanting  can  increase  supplies  of  softwoods  and  certain 
preferred  hardwood  species*    Also,  in  the  case  of  some  stagnated  stands  of 
species  such  as  lodgepole  pine  in  the  Hocky  Mountains,  removal  of  the  present 
trees  and  replacement  by  new  stands  of  the  same  or  different  species  is  the  only 
way  to  achieve  full  use  of  the  site  potential*    Such  conversion  in  some  areas 
may  b^=J.imited  by  low  sites  or  because  of  wildlife  or  other  nontimber  considerations* 

Some  land  areas  such  as  the  shrub  bogs  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  brushlands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  can  be  changed  to  productive 
sites*    Drainage,  the  addition  of  selected  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  an  increase 
in  physical  accessibility  for  management  actions  are  required  to  accomplish  such 
changes* 

Intermediate  stand  treatments*~In  many  forest  types,  stand  density  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  long  rotations  are  required  to  produce  merchant- 
able wood*    At  its  worst,  this  crowding  results  in  stagnation,  especially  on 
poor  sites,  with  resulting  stands  of  small^  spindly  trees  that  may  never 
become  merchantable^at  least  by  present  standards* 

Intermediate  treatments  such  as  precommercial  thinning^  weeding,  pruning, 
and  release  of  desirable  trees  early  in  the  life  of  overcrowded  stands  would 
have  major  Impacts  on  timber  values*    Such  treatments  do  not  produce  immedi- 
ately usable  wood^  but  have  a  payoff  in  faster  growth  of  residual  trees, 
shorter  rotations,  higher  quality  wood,  and  increased  resistance  to  insects 
and  disease* 

There  are  large  areas  of  overcrowded  stands  of  merchantable  size  trees* 
Numerous  research  studies  have  indicated  that  cutting  of  some  merchantable  trees 
to  improve  spacing  and  stimulate  growth  (commercial  thinning)  can  provide  early 
returns,  utilize  material  otherwise  lost  as  mortality,  and  concentrate  growth  on 
the  more  valuable  trees* 
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Accelerated  harvest  of  old-growth  stands  on  the  National  Forests  in  the 
West  > "Increases  in  timber  harvests  above  sustained  yield  levels  in  the  old 
growth  timber  stands  on  the  National  Forests  in  the  West  could  tmporarily 
increase  the  volume  of  timber  available  for  harvest*    This  course,  which  has 
been  proposed  by  some  members  of  the  timber  industries,  some  timber^dependent 
communities,  and  other  associated  interests,  could  offset  for  a  time  the  expected 
decline  in  the  harvest  of  timber  from  forest  industry  ownerships  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest*    However,  harvests  above  the  sustained  yield  level  could  not  be 
n&intained  with  present  and  planned  management  programs  and  the  dependent  indus-^ 
tries  and  communities  would  sooner  or  later  be  faced  with  a  drop  in  harvests* 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  chiefly  the  impacts  on  the  natural  environment, 
accelerated  harvest  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  environmental  and  preservation 
groups  and  many  other  nontlmber  groups  interested  in  the  management  and  use  of 
the  National  Forests*    Thus  the  rate  of  harvest  on  old-growth  stands  is  a  policy 
issue  of  wide  interest~it  is  addressed  further  in  the  discussion  of  policy 
issues  in  the  accompanying  technical  document,  "A  Recommended  Renewable  Resource 
Program*" 

Fertilization* — The  use  of  fertilizers  tc  accelerate  and  improve  tree 
growth  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years*    Most  of  this  activity  has  been  in 
the  Pacific  NorthwesJt  and  in  the  South~practically  all  by  industrial  owners* 
Experience  to  date  suggests  that  timber  yields  can  be  increased  from  5  to  20 
percent  with  applications  of  the  proper  fertilizers  on  nutrient  deficient 
soils* 

Drainage  and  irrigation  are  other  enhancement  actions  that  have  been  used 
in  forestry  for  many  years*    On  some  sites,  water  control  is  the  irtost  important 
action  for  the  establishment  of  trees  for  timber  production* 

Harvest  practices* "-Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  an  important  way  to 
increase  future  timber  growth  is  to  use  harvest  practices  that  return  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  to  the  soil*    This  material  contains  relatively  large 
amounts  of  nutrients  that  support  the  next  generation  of  trees.    In  addition, 
this  material  reduces  surface  erosion  and  contributes  to  maintaining  soil 
structure*    Harvest  practices  should  also  be  designed  to  minimize  damage  to 
residual  trees  and  reduce  the  volume  of  unmerchantable  tops  of  trees  and  defec-^ 
tive  trees  left  on  the  ground  as  logging  residues* 

Research > — ^Much  can  be  done  to  increase  timber  growth  through  more  effective 
use  of  existing  technology*    Investments  in  intensified  management  could  be  made 
more  effective  by  expandinft  the  technological  base  for  such  efforts.  More 
information  is  needed  about  the  responses  of  forest  stands  of  different  types, 
ages,  and  sites  to  intermediare  treatments  such  as  thinning.    Better  knowledge 
of  spacing  control  in  precoromercial  thinning  and  subsequent  intermediate  cutting 
could  help  increase  output  of  both  timber  and  nontlmber  values »    Before  the  most 
effective  tree  fertilization  can  be  achieved,  more  knowledge  must  be  obtained  on 
the  response  of  trees  on  various  soils^  and  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  the 
environment*    Research  on  genetic  improvements  in  timber  growing  should  include 
better  methods  of  progeny  testing  to  detect  natural  resistance  to  insects  and 
diseases. 
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There  are  substantial  areas  where  planting  costs  are  high*    The  develop-^ 
ment  of  lower  cost  techniques  for  site  preparation  and  planting  for  such  areas 
would  Improve  returns  from  forest  Investments*    In  many  forest  types,  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  methods  of  timber  harvesting,  to  bring  about  natural 
regeneration  of  desirable  timber  species.  Is  of  key  significance  In  assuring 
prompt  and  low-cost  establishment  of  new  stands  and  the  protection  of  esthetic 
or  other  nontimber  values*    Improvement  of  aerial  logging  techniques  using 
skyline  systems  could  Increase  timber  harvests  as  well  as  enhance  environ- 
mental values* 

Reduction  of  Losses 

Reduction  of  mortality  from  poor  harvesting  practices*  wildfire.  Insects, 
and  diseases  can  Increase  net  annual  growth*    Research  can  reduce  losses  by 
developing  more  effective  preventive  and  control  techniques  and  better  und<%r- 
standing  of  fire  effects* 

Effective  fire  management* — The  largest  and  most  effective  management 
effort  In  the  United  States  has  been  in  control  of  forest  fires.    The  results 
have  been  remarkable,  with  a  decline  in  area  burned  from  30  to  40  million 
acres  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  about  5  million  acres 
annually  in  the  mid"'1970's* 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  taken  place,  there  appear  to  be  additional 
opportunities  to  further  reduce  fire  losses  and  costs  through  development  and 
use  of  improved  technology  In  fire  prevention,  detection,  suppression,  pre* 
suppression,  and  fuels  management*    These  opportunities  Include  developing  a 
better  understanding  of  ways  to  prevent  fires.  Improving  detection  systems,  and 
the  development  of  techniques  for  more  effective  control  of  fires*  Improved 
fire  suppression  systems,  particularly  on  large  fires  that  characteristically 
result  in  greatest  fire  damage,  could  also  reduce  losses* 

Fire  losses  might  also  be  cut  by  reducing  fuel  accumulation  on  cutover 
areas  through  the  development  of  markets  for  logging  residues  and/or  improved 
cleanup  of  cutover  areas*    Future  Improvement  of  techniques  for  use  of  pres- 
cribed fire  to  reduce  the  build  up  of  flammable  debris  and  litter  also  could 
help  reduce  the  Intensity  of  wildfires  and  attendant  losses*    There  Is  a  related 
need  for  research  on  ways  of  dispersing  and/or  minimizing  smoke  from  prescribed 
fires  to  meet  acceptable  air  quality  standards* 

Better  control  of  Insects  and  diseases*— Insects  and  diseases  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  timber  by  killing  trees  and  by  reducing  timber  growth*    Serious  losses 
are  caused  by  a  few  major  pest  species  such  as  the  western  bark  beetles,  southern 
pine  beetle,  spruce  budworms,  gypsy  moth,  dwarf  mistletoes,  and  root  rots  which 
account  for  most  of  the  mortality*    Other  insects  and  diseases  cause  serious 
but  less  spectacular  damage  by  killing  shoots  and  terminals,  reducing  the  rate 
of  growth^  or  by  stunting,  deforming,  or  degrading  the  value  of  trees  and  wood 
products* 

The  use  of  integrated  pest  management  syst^s  against  the  major  forest 
pests  offers  the  potential  to  increase  or  extend  the  timber  supply  In  an 
environmentally  acceptable  manner*    Elements  of  management  systans  that  could 
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reduce  insect-  and  disease-^caused  losses  include:     (1)  silvicultural  techniques 
that  encourage  more  pest  resistant  stands;  (2)  improved  methods  of  pest  control 
with  biological  control  agents;  (3)  selective  chemical  pesti^iides  which  are  safe 
and  environmentally  acceptable;  and  (4)  stand  hazard  ratinj^  systems  that  identif 
pest-susceptible  trees  and  stands. 

Economic  Opportunities  for  Increasing  Timber  Supplies 

The  preceeding  discussion  has  been  concerned  with  biological  opportunities 
for  increasing  tlmoer  supplies  without  consideration  of  costs  and  returns.  With 
expected  changes  in  management  costs  and  product  prices,  only  part  of  the  bio- 
logical opportunities  can  be  expecf;ed  to  yield  an  acceptable  rate  of  return  on 
the  investments  required  to  put  the  opportunities  into  practice.    An  ongoing 
study  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Forest  Industries  Council  53/  indicates 
that  the  opportunities  that  would  yield  4  p<3rcent  or  more  on  the  investment, 
measured  in  constant  dollars,  are  large  and,  if  carried  out,  would  in  time 
increase  timber  supplies  in  a  major  way. 

Results  from  the  study  show  that  there  are  economic  opportunities  for 
treatment  on  168  million  acres  of  commercial  timberland~some  35  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  (table  6.30),    With  treatment  of  these  acres,  net  annual 
timber  growth  could  be  increased  by  12,7  billion  cubic  feet,  a  volume  roughly 
e<]ual  to  three-fifths  of  the  total  net  annual  growth  In  1976.    Achieving  this 
growth  would  re<iuira  time  since  it  would  take  several  decades  for  the  effects 
of  inost  investments  to  be  realized.    The  bulk  of  the  opportunities  are  for 
softwoods. 


53/  Dutrow,  George  F,,  J,  Michael  Vasievich,  and  Merle  Conklin. 
Economic  opportunities  for  increasing  timber  supplies  in  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  and  Forest  Industries  Council* 
(in  process*)     In  this  study,  over  400  university,  industry,  and  government 
foresters  in  7  timber  supply  regions  and  25  individual  States  selected  what 
they  considered  significant  economic  opportunities  to  increase  timber  supplies 
through  intensified  forest  management.    Although  management  opportunities  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  augmenting  tir>bcr  supplies,  forestry  experts  made  their 
selections  with  three  general  constraints  in  mind t    management  actions  had  to 
be  environmentally  acceptable,  financially  sound,  and  incremental^ to  efforts 
already  scheduled  or  planned,    in  preparing  the  estimates  of  economic  oppor- 
tunities, these  experts  (I)  prescribed  specific  treatments  for  existing  condi- 
tions on  commercial  timberlands,  (2)  assigned  probable  costs  of  application, 
(3)  estimated  incr^as^s  in  timber  yields  from  each  treatment,  and  (A)  outlined 
existing  ranges  of  stumpage  values.     Resource  analysts  in  the  Forest  Service 
added  acreage  estimates  for  each  identified  forest  condition  in  the  25  major 
timber  producing  States.    Over  200  investment  opportunities  were  identified. 
These  opportunities  varied  by  site,  physiographic  region,  and  managerial  action, 
and  were  consolidated  into  the  two  major  types  of  management  opportunities  used 
in  this  study — reforestation/conversion  and  stocking  control.    All  cost  and 
response  data  for  conversion,  regeneration,  timber  stand  improvement,  cleaning 
operations,  and  release  practices  for  a  number  of  sites,  gt^ographic  categories, 
and  species  were  averaged.    All  calculations  were  based  on  costs,  prices,  and 
interest  rates  measured  in  constant  1967  dollars — adjusted  to  exclude  changes 
resulting  from  inflation  or  deflation.    Future  stumpage  prices  were  based  on 
the  equilibrium  projections  shown  in  tables  6.27  and  6.29. 
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Nearly  three-^quarters  of  the  treatment  opportunities  on  an  area  basis 
Involve  reforestation  or  conversion  of  existing  stands.    This  category  Includes 
regeneration  of  nonstocked  acres,  harvesting  mature  stands  and  regenerating 
the  harvested  tracts,  and  converting  existing  stands  to  more  desired  species. 
A  majority  of  the  opportunities,  74  percent,  are  on  farmer  and  other  private 
ownerships  which  collectively  contain  about  5S  percent  of  the  commercial 
tlmberland  (fig.  6.7).    Most  of  the  remaining  opportunities  are  on  the  14 
percent  of  the  commercial  tlmberland  In  forest  Industry  ownership.    All  eco- 
nomic opportunities  on  the  National  Forests  are  currently  scheduled  or  planned 
and  are  not  shown  In  table  6.30. 

As  illustrated  In  table  6.30,  there  are  economic  opportunities  for  manage- 
ment Intensification  In  all  regions.    The  opportunities  are  concentrated  In 
the  southern  regions— 53  million  acres  In  the  Southeast  and  64  million  acres 
In  the  South ''Central.    Treatment  of  these  acres,  which  Include  almost  two- 
fifths  of  the  commercial  tlmberland  acreage  In  the  South,  would  re<iulre  Invest- 
ments of  $9.2  billion  dollars  and  Increase  timber  growth  by  more  than  9.2 
billion  cubic  feet.    Net  annual  growth  In  the  South  In  1976  was  10.7  billion 
cubic  feet. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  opportunities  are  predominately  for  reforestation 
or  conversion  on  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships.    In  the  South  Central 
region,  there  are  also  large  opportunities  for  reforestation  or  conversion. 
In  this  region,  stocking  control  Is  Important;  It  Is  economic  on  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  acres. 

In  the  northern  regions  (Northeast  and  North  Central)  there  are  35  million 
acres — 23  percent  of  the  commercial  timberland  area — that  would  yield  4  percent 
or  more  on  Investments  In  management  practices.    These  opportunities  would 
re<iulre  an  investment  of  about  $2.3  billion  and  Increase  timber  supplies  by 
1.5  billion  cubic  feet  a  year.    Such  an  Increase  Is  about  a  quarter  of  the  net 
annual  growth  In  1976. 

In  the  Northeast  region,  stocking  control  Is  the  largest  economic 
opportj^nlty  on  an  area  basis.    In  the  North  Central  region,  there  are  sub- 
stantial opportunities  for  Investments  both  In  reforestation/stand  conversion 
and  stocking  control  practices.    As  In  the  South,  the  opportunities  In  the 
northern  regions  are  predominately  on  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships. 

Nearly  all  of  the  remaining  economic  opportunities  for  management 
Intensification  are  on  the  commercial  tlmberlands»on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There 
are  about  8.8  million  acres  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  7.6  million  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest  which  would  yield  more  than  4  percent  In  constant  dollars  on 
Investments  In  various  management  practices.    These  Investments,  about  $1.8 
billion  In  total,  would  Increase  net  annual  timber  growth  by  nearly  2  billion 
cubic  feet—about  three-fifths  of  current  growth. 

In  both  Pacific  Coast  regions,  reforestation/stand  conversion  Is  the 
largest  opportunity  In  terms  of  acres,  although  there  are  substantial  stocking 
control  opportunities. 
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Ownership  Distribution  of  Economic  Opportunities 
for  Management  Intensification 
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The  above  estimates  have  some  obvious  limitations.  The  estimates  are 
largely  based  on  the  judgments  of  experts  drawn  from  the  universities,  forest 
Industries,  the  Forest  Service,  and  State  forestry  agencies.  |Thus,  the  estl* 
mates  may  not  be  an  exact  measure  of  the  economic  opportunities  that  exist  In 
the  various  regions  of  the  country.  Nonetheless,  and  after  allowances  for 
possible  uncertainties,  very  large  opportunities  do  exist  to  Invest  In  timber 
management  practices  that  will  yield  good  rates  of  return  and  result  In  major 
Increases  In  the  Nation's  timber  supplies. 

Prospective  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  Economic  Opportunities  for  Management 
In  t  ensl f lea  t Ion 

As  discussed  above.  Implementation  of  the  economic  opportunities  for 
management  Intensification  would  have.  In  time,  large  Impacts  on  softwood 
timber  supplies  and  prices.    In  recognition  of  this,  the  regionally  disaggre- 
gated economic  simulation  model  described  above  54/  was  used  to  estimate  future 
softwood  supply  and  price  trends,  assuming  the  economic  opportunities  which 
would  yield  A > percent  or  more  measured  In  1967  dollars  were  implemented  on 
private  lands. 

Because  of  the  changes  In  projected  supplies  and  prices  resulting  from 
management  Intensification,  It  was  necessary  to  reiterate  the  analysis  several 
times  to  arrive  at  an  equilibrium  solution  In  which  the  economic  opportunities 
for  management  Intensification  were  consistent  with  the  projected  changes  In 
prices. 

The  analysis  showed  that  If  management  were  Intensified  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  opportunities  which  would  yield  A  percent  or  more  (measured  In  1967 
dollars)  softwood  timber  supplies  would  rise  to  12.3  billion  cubic  feet  In  2000, 
some  11  percent  above  the  base  level  projection  of  11. I  billion  cubic  feet  shown 
In  table  6.22.    By  2030,  with  more  time  for  Intensified  management  activities  to 
affect  the  timber  resource,  projected  supplies  would  be  16.1  billion  cubic  feet, 
31  percent  above  the  base  level  projection  of  12.3  billion  cubic  feet.    In  line 
with  the  location  of  the  economic  opportunities  shown  In  table  6.30,  the  largest 
part  of  the  Increase  In  supplies  resulting  from  management  Intensification  Is 
In  the  Southeast  and  South  Central  regions. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  projection  period,  softwood  stumpage  prices 
with  Intensified  management  would  rise  substantially,  although  the  rates  of 
Increase  are  below  those  shown  In  table  6.27*    Later  In  the  projection  period, 
as  timber  supplies  Increase  relative  to  the  equilibrium  projections,  stumpage 
prices  peak  and  then  begin  to  decline.    The  peaks  occur  In  about  two  decades 
In  the  South  and  four  decades  In  the  West.    Softwood  stumpage  prices  In  2030 
In  all  regions  are  significantly  below  the  levels  attained  In  the  preceding 
decades.    In  the  southern  regions,  for  example,  where  the  supply  responses 
from  Intensified  management  are  concentrated,  the  Index  of  softwood  stumpage 
prices  In  2030  would  be  close  to  the  trend  levels  In  1976. 


54/  Adams  and  Haynes.    Op.  Clt. 
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The  lower  softwood  stuwpage  prices  would  be  reflected  in  product  prices. 
For  example,  the  average  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  softwood  luntber  prices  over 
the  projection  period  would  be  about  1*2  percent,  considerably  below  the  1*7 
percent  per  year  tnat  is  projected  without  Intensified  manag^ent* 

The  above  estimates  of  the  effects  of  Intensified  manag^ent  have  the  same 
limitations  as  the  basic  analysis  of  the  economic  opportunities  for  management 
Intensification  and  the  base  level  and  equilibrium  level  projections  of  timber 
Supplies*    They  do  show,  however,  that  the  potential  exists  to  greatly  reduce 
the  adverse  social,  economic,  and  environmental  Impacts  of  rising  relative 
prices  described  above* 

The  Importance  of  Forest  Ownership 

While  there  are  many  biological  and  economic  opportunities  to  increase 
timber  growth,  the  owners  of  commercial  tlmberland  determine  the  purposes  for 
which  the  land  will  be  used  and  the  way  In  which  it  will  be  managed*    There  is 
a  broad  range  of  objectives  and  financial  and  technical  capabilities  among  the 
millions  of  owners  of  commercial  tlmberland*    In  addition,  there  are  various 
legal  and  Institutional  constraints  and  Incentives  that  affect  the  way  in  which 
different  owners  manage  and  use  their  land  and  timber  resources*  Together, 
these  considerations  determine  the  extent  to  which  the , opportunities  to  Increase 
timber  growth  have  been  and  will  be  realized* 

There  are  some  common  characteristics  among  the  major  commercial  timber- 
land  ownerships*    The  l^atlonal  Forests  and  other  public  ownerships  must  rely  on 
appropriations  from  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodies  and  are  managed  for  a 
Variety  of  purposes,  some  of  which  constrain  timber  production.    Forest  Industry 
ownerships,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  primarily  to  supply  timber  for  wood- 
using  plants;  and  Investments  In  timber  management  activities  are  strongly 
Influenced  by  economic  criteria*    Most  of  the  farmer  and  other  private  owner- 
ships fall  somewhere  In  between,  although  they  cover  the  full  range  from  timber 
production  only,  to  exclusive  use  for  recreation  and  other  nontlmber  purposes* 

Of  the  constraints  facing  farmers  and  other  private  owners  of  commercial 
tlmberland,  perhaps  the  most  Important  relate  to  capital  and  Investment 
Incentives*    The  available  information  Indicates  that  many  of  the  farmer  and 
other  private  owners  lack  the  capital  for  making  the  Investments  nec&ssary  for 
most  management  practices*    Further,  such  Investments  are  not  attractive  to 
many  owners  who  do  have  the  capital  because  of  their  short  planning  horizons, 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  opportunities,  or  the  existence  of  other  Invest* 
ment  options  which  they  perceived  to  be  better  than  those  in  timber 'management  * 

Two  other  factors  affect  the  management  of  the  farmer  and  other  private 
ownerships  for  timber  production*  One  Is  the  risk  and  uncertainty  due  to  the 
Inherent  susceptibility  of  timber  to  fire,  disease,  and  Insects,  and  the  long 
periods  for  which  timber  must  be  held  until  It  Is  merchantable*  The  other  Is 
the  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  by  farmer  and  other  private  owners  regarding 
timber  management  practices. 
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These  problras  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  major  impediment  to  increasing 
timber  supplies  on  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships*    But,  what  has  not 
been  adequately  recognized  is  that  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  investments  in 
increasing  timber  supplies  accrue  to  the  society  in  general  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices  for  stumpage  and  timber  products*    Lower  prices  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers 
of  goods  such  as  houses  and  furniture;  the  environmental  pollution  associated 
with  use  of  substitute  materials,  such  as  steel  and  plastics;  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply;  and  the  rate  of  use  of  nonrenewable  resources* 

These  broad  economic,  social,  and  environmental  benefits,  and  the  likeli** 
hood  that  even  direct  benefits,  such  as  income  from  timber  sales,  will  not 
accrue  to  current  owners  because  of  short  tenure  or  life  expectancy,  suggest  two 
things*    First,  there  is  a  strong  justification  for  publicly  supported  cost 
sharing  and  technical  assistance  programs*    fSecond,  existing  economic  opportuni*^ 
ties  for  managraent  intensification  on  the  farmer  and  other  private  ownerships 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized  in  any  substantive  way  without  such  programs* 

There  are  also  important  constraints  on  public  ownerships*    In  recent 
decades,  the  commercial  timberlands  in  these  ownerships  have  been  increasingly 
managed  for  multiple  purposes;  i*e*,  for  wildlife,  outdoor  recreation,  water- 
shed protection,  and  forage  production,  along  with  timber*    More  recently, 
widespread  public  concern  about  the  natural  environment  has  led  to  management 
practices  that,  while  protecting  the  environment,  reduce  timber  production  and 
increase  production  costs* 

In  the  future,  there  undoubtedly  will  be  increasing  emphasis  on  multiple* 
use  management  and  protection  of  the  environment  on  the  public  lands,  and  to  a 
lesser  but  significant  degree  on  private  lands,  particularly  those  in  large 
ownerships*    Various  modifications  of  forestry  practices  may  be  necessary, 
especially  on  public  lands,  to  insure  that  intensification  of  timber  management 
does  not  seriously  impair  the  environment  or  damage  nontimber  uses*  Such 
modifications  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  environmental  and  ttultiple-use 
impacts  of  timber  management* 

Environmental  and  Multiples-Use  Impacts  of  Intensified  Management 

Timber  growing  and  harvesting  practices  {such  as  thinning,  timber  stand 
improvement,  reforestation,  prescribed  burning,  and  fertilization  and  associated 
timber  cutting,  road  construction,  slash  burning,  or  other  disturbances)  do  have 
important  impacts  on  other  uses  and  the  forest  envir''  ^ent*    It  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  the  net  impacts*    Conditions  often  vary  widely,  knowledge  of 
specific  impacts  is  generally  lacking,  and  changes  may  be  offsetting* 

Clearly,  however,  management  practices  and  especially  timber  harvesting 
change  the  vegetative  cover*    The  change  can  vary  depending  on  the  amount  of 
vegetation  removed,  the  length  of  time  required  to  establish  the  succeeding 
vegetation,  and  the  kind  of  vegetation  established* 

Soils  are  affected  by  vegetation  removal,  and  the  associated  physical 
disturbances  can  cause  soil  erosion,  mass  soil  movement,  and  soil  compaction* 
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In  one  form  or  another,  timber  from  the  Nation's  forests  affects  quality  of 
life  for  evervone-  ' 


life  for  everyone. 
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Practices  such  as  slash  burning  and  Che  retaoval  of  branches  and  leaves  can 
significantly  reduce  nutrients  and  damage  micro-organisms* 


Habitats  for  some  kinds  of  wildlife  are  improved  with  thinnings  and  other 
measures  that  open  the  forest  canopy  and  Increase  supplies  of  food  plants* 
Conversion  of  brush  fields^  or  stands  of  Inferior  quality^  by  site  preparation 
and  planting  may  damage  habitat  for  some  species »  particularly  In  plantations 
where  complete  forest  canopies  develop*    Fish  can  be  adversely  affected  by 
practices  that  Increase  water  temperatures  and  sedimentation  and  reduce 
dissolved  oxygen* 

Access  for  hunting  and  fishing  and  some  other  recreation  travel  Is  usually 
Improved  tilth  road  construction  for  logging  and  other  forestry  operations* 
However^  adverse  recreational  impacts  also  are  common  as  In  cases  where  esthetic 
qualities  of  forest  areas  for  recreational  viewing^  hiking^  or  camping  are 
reduced  by  various  management  practices^  especially  clearcuttlng*    In  addition^ 
man^caused  fires  are  likely  to  Increase  with  greater  access  to  the  forest*  Such 
flres»  along  with  controlled  burning^  can  significantly  add  to  air  pollution* 

Management  practices  such  as  cutting  and  thinning  which  create  openings 
In  the  forest  will  result  In  Increases  In  the  amount  of  forage  for  domestic 
livestock  and  grazing  wildlife  species*    As  the  forest  regenerates  and  seedlings 
grow  Into  saplings  and  then  Into  trees^  the  amount  of  forage  gradually  declines* 
As  a  result »  In  closed  forests »  ifhlch  are  characteristic  of  much  of  the  comroer^ 
clal  tlmberland  area»  forage  Is  largely  limited  to  borders  and  openings* 
Practices  that  favor  open  stands  will  result  In  forage  production  throughout  the 
life  of  the  stand* 

Most  management  practices  affect  the  esthetics  or  the  beauty  of  forested 
areas*    Many  practices^  especially  clearcuttlng  and  road  building^  produce 
effects  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  undesirable*    However »  beauty  Is 
subjectlve"to  some  persons  clearcucs  create  desirable  variety  In  unbroken 
forests  and  provide  openings  for  successlonal  flowering  plants  which  may  be  of 
special  appeal*    Openings  also  create  desirable  habitat  for  many  species  of 
wildlife  and  thus  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  birdwatchers  and  hunters* 
Roads  provide  access  for  outdoor  recreatlonlsts*    Associated  openings  are 
frequently  sought  for  parking  space  and  campsites* 

For  many  people^  the  most  Important  effect  of  timber  management  activities 
Is  on  wood  supplies*    About  5  percent  of  all  employment^  much  cff  It  In  rural 
areas  where  other  employment  opportunities  are  limited^  orlgittates  In  timbers- 
based  economic  activity*    In  one  form  or  another — as  housing^  furniture^  con- 
talners^  writing  paper»  newspapers  and  books»  and  hundi^'^ds  of  other  Items — 
products  made  from  trees  affect  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone^  Including 
those  persons  who  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of 
a  forest  or  participate  In  the  various  forms  of  forest*based  outdoor  recreation* 

From  the  above  discussion^  It  Is  clear  that  timber  management  activities 
have  important  effects  on  the  forest  environment^  the  use  of  forest  land  for 
various  purposes^  and  the  qualltv  of  life*    Also»  It  Is  clear  that  the  protec* 
tlon  of  the  environment  and  the  use  of  forest  land  for  purposes  such  as 
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grazlngt  outdoor  recreatlon«  and  wildlife  and  fish  habltatt  will  have  important 
effects  on  timber  management  activities  and  timber  production*    Such  use  may 
limit  harvesting  and  many  treatment  practices  to  relatively  small  areas  and 
require  cleanup  of  thinning  and  logging  slash*    Protection  of  streams  for  fish 
and  water  values  may  require  that  cutting  be  restricted  along  streams*  Leaving 
uncut  areas  for  animal  escape  and  cover  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  desired 
animal  populations*    Programs  for  salvage  of  dead  and  dying  trees  may  have  to 
be  modified  In  some  areaSt  and  patches  of  timber  left  to  protect  food  supplies 
and  nesting  sites  for  certain  animals  and  birds* 

In  making  the  projections  of  timber  supplies  and  demand  discussed  abovet 
the  potential  impacts  of  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  multlple-nise 
have  been  taken  Into  account  Insofar  as  possible*    It  Is  too  early  to  dlscernt 
In  any  definitive  wayt  the  changes  that  will  take  place  over  the  next  five 
decades  and  overall  Impacts  on  such  things  as  timber  growth  and  mortality* 
About  all  that  can  be  done  at  this  time*  and  oartlcularly  with  regard  to 
private  landst  is  to  recognize  what  is  taking  placet  and  to  allow  for  it  on  a 
judgqiental  basis  in  making  projections* 

Extending  Timber  Supplies  ThrouRh  Improved  Utilization  and  Research 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  increasing  timber  supplies  through 
management  Intenslf Icatlonf  there  are  substantial  opportunities  for  extending 
supplies  through  Improved  utilization*    These  opportunities  Include  Increased 
use  of  residues*  additions  to  timber  harvestf  expanded  product  supply  through 
more  efficient  processing  technlquest  and  Improvements  in  end^use  applications* 

There  have  been  significant  advances  in  technology  for  logglngt  wood 
processlngt  and  the  use  of  wood  products  in  recent  decades*    The  demand  and 
supply  projections  in  this  chapter  are  predicated  upon  continued  improvements 
in  these  areas*    Nevertheless*  the  rate  of  progress  coul<J  be  accele rated-'*' 
there  is  a  large  volume  of  timber  and  residues  that  have  usable  potential* 

In  1976«  for  example*  about  1*4  billion  cubic  feet  of  residues  from 
growing  stock  was  left  unutilized  on  logging  areas*    Perhaps  two  to  four  times 
as  much  volume  was  left  in  residual  tops  and  branches*  rough  and  rotten  trees* 
small  stems  and  other  unused  material  on  harvest  sites*    These  estimates 
exclude  stumps  and  roots*  which  are  potentially  an  economic  resource  in 
certain  areas* 

Unsalvaged  mortality  from  suppression*  insects*  disease*  flre«  and  other 
destructive  agents  totaled  an  additional  4  billion  cubic  feet*    This  Included 
1  billion  cubic  feet  of  unsalvaged  mortality  on  National  Forests*  most  of 
which  occurred  in  the  West* 

As  a  result  of  accumulated  mortality*  there  was  about  14  billion  cubic 
feet  of  salvable  dead  timber*  largely  in  western  softwoods*  in  1977*  The 
majority  of  this  dead  timber  was  on  National  Forests*    As  has  been  indicated* 
nearly  all  of  the  mortality  on  the  National  Forests  occurred  in  areas  that 
lack  roads  and  are  inaccessible  for  trucks  and  tractors*    The  dead  trees  are 
usually  scattered  over  large  acreages* 
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In  addition  to  salvable  dead,  the  timber  inventory  includes  23*5  billion 
cubic  feet  of  rotten  trees  and  43*3  billion  cubic  feet  of  rough  trees*  The 
rough  and  rotten  inventory  is  mainly  composed  of  hardwood  trees*    These  esti- 
mates refer  only  to  the  main  stem  components  considered  sound  enough  and  large 
enough,  for  industrial  roundwood  products* 

Unused  wood  residuals  at  primary  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  547  million  cubic  feet  in  1976~a  nuch  smaller  volume  than 
reported  for  1970*    The  decline  was  mainly  due  to  a  large  rise  in  use  of  sawmill 
and  veneer  mill  residuals  in  pulp  and  particleboard  production*    Increased  use 
of  wood  residuals  for  fuel  and  of  veneer  cores  for  lumber  also  contributed  t£> 
the  reduction  in  waste* 

Urban  wood  wastes  constitute  a  substantial  aolid-waste  disposal  problott  and 
a  potential  source  of  increased  product  supply*    The  major  categories  of  such 
wastes  are  wastepaper;  solid  wood  product  residues  from  building  construction, 
building  demolition,  and  used  pallets,  crates,  and  dunnage;  and  urban  tree 
removals*    A  recent  estimate  of  annual  formation  of  such  wastes  is  as  follows: 

Waste  paper  45  million  tons 

Waste  solid  wood  products  14  million  tons 

Urban  tree  removals  3  million  tons 

Recycling  and  fuel  uses  consume  from  20  to  30  percent  of  the  urban  waste 
paper  annually*    Salvage  for  products  or  fuel  probably  accounts  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  solid  wood  waste  and  one-seventh  of  the  urban  tree  removals* 
The  remainder  of  this  material  is  disposed  of  in  landfills,  dumps,  or 
incinerators* 

Possibilities  for  Improvement 

Some  improvement  in  utilization  of  dead  or  defective  timber  on  National 
Forests  has  been  made  possible  by  establiahment  of  a  fund,  pursuant  to  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  which  can  be  used  to  pay  Forest  Service 
costs  of  preparing  and  administering  salvage  timber  sales*    Hcvever,  In  most 
cases,  current  market  prices  for  such  materials  are  lover  than  the  costs  of 
harvest  and  transport  to  mills*    Thus,  a  major  need  is  for  techniques  and 
equipment  that  will  reduce  these  costs*    Important  progress  is  now  underway  on 
mechanized  systems  that  allow  rapid  collect ion«and  in  some  cases,  onsite 
chipping  for  fuel  or  pulpwood~of  whole  stems  or  trees*    Improvements  are  also 
being  made  in  use  of  aerial  systems  of  logging  to  reduce  road  construction  needs 
and  to  permit  harvesting  of  timber  on  areas  where  environmental  Impacts  would 
otherwise  be  unacceptable* 

Another  opportunity  to  reduce  waste  in  timber  harvest  is  through  quality 
control  in  felling  and  bucking*    Studies  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  shown  that  such  control  could  add  several  percent  to  sawlog  and  veneer 
log  output* 

Xmproved  lumber  and  plywood  processing  technology  can  extend  timber 
supplies  substantially*    Particularly  important  is  the  need  for  cost-effective 
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systems  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  plywood  from  small-diameter  logs  and  short 
logs*    Promising  approaches  include  high-speed  electronic  scanning  and  auto* 
mated  control  systems^  gluing  techniques  to  produce  wide-width  or  long-length 
products  equivalent  to  lumber  sawn  from  large  logs^  and  automated  grading 
systems*    Another  developing  possibility  is  techniques  for  producing  and 
marketing  construction  lumber  from  hardwoods  such  as  yellow-poplar  and  aspen* 

Quality  control  in  sawmilling^  lumber  drying^  and  remanufacturing  offers 
immediate  opportunities  for  increased  product  supply*    Studies  have  shown  that 
many  sawmills  can  improve  yield  by  as  much  as  10  percent  through  increased 
attention  to  equipment  maintenance  and  machine  settings*    Careful  application 
of  existing  technology  for  drying  can  greatly  reduce  lumber  degrade  and  net 
costs*    Techniques  for  calculating  least-cost  lumber  grades  for  furniture  parts 
and  other  manufactured  items  can  reduce  costs  and  the  demands  for  high-grade 
lumber* 

Technology  for  manufacturing  panel  products—such  as  particleboard^ 
medium-density  fiberboard^  and  composite  veneer-particle  panels— has  expanded 
greatly  in  recent  years*    Such  technology  offers  large  possibilities  for  use 
of  mill  residues^  logging-residue- type  materials^  and  small  logs*    Both  hard- 
wood and  softwood  species  may  be  used  in  many  panel  products*    Primary  obstacles 
to  increased  industrial  development  are  high  capital  and  adhesives  costs*  Panel 
products  for  roof  sheathing  and  subflooring  typically  must  be  made  with  phenolic 
resins  derived  from  high-cost  petrochemicals**  Thus^  techniques  for  reducing  the 
amount  of  phenolic  resin  required  per  ton  of  product  or  for  making  lower-cost 
adhesives  would  enhance  the  potential  of  these  resource-efficient  materials* 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry^  there  are  many  opportunities  for  expanding 
the  resource  base  and  for  Increasing  product  yields*    Continued  development  of 
techniques  for  harvesting  and  pulping  whole-tree  chips  could  greatly  Increase 
per-acre  harvest  and  reduce  logging  residue  problems*    Improvements  In  paper- 
making  techniques  would  allow  increased  use  of  pulp  from  high-yield  processes 
and  from  hardwoods*    Recycling  of  waste  paper  and  paperboard  is  much  more 
prevalent  m  Japan  and  some  European  nations  than  in  the  United  States*  Chief 
Impediments  to  recycling  are  problems  with  contaminants^  such  as  glue^  and 
losses  in  strength  during  reprocessing* 

Reduction  of  fuels  and  power  costs  in  forest  industries  would  lower  per- 
unit  manufacturing  costs  and  thus  increase  economic  supply  of  products*  Possi- 
bilities include  development  of  energy^ef f icient  processing  methods  and  expanded 
use  of  wood  and  bark  fuels*    Many  mills  have  turned  to  fuels  from  manufacturing 
residuals^  and  a  few  are  harvesting  low-grade  roundwood  specifically  for  energy* 
Improvement  in  techniques  for  harvesting^  processing^  and  storing  fuel%food  could 
help  expand  such  use*    Another  possibility^  now  applied  in  a  few  areas^  is 
distribution  of  surplus  stream  and  electricity  from  forest  products  mills  through 
local  utilities*    This  arrangement  can  reduce  the  net  cost  of  energy  to  the 
mills* 

Improved  engineering  and  construction  practices  could  conserve  wood 
materials  in  houses  and  other  structures*    It  has  been  estimated  that  such 
improvements  could  save  10  to  20  percent  of  the  dimension  lumber  required  in  a 


conventional  house  without  loss  In  performance.    Proper  use  of  preservative- 
treated  products.  Insecticides  to  control  termites,  and  careful  application  of 
water^repellants  could  greatly  extend  the  useful  Itfe  of  most  wood  products 
and  reduce  demand  on  timber  resources.    Major  deterrents  to  the  conservation 
of  wood  In  building  construction  and  maintenance  are:    the  Inadequacy  of 
engineering  performance  criteria  for  products  and  structures,  the  fragmented 
nature  of  the  building  Industry,  and  Institutional  problems  Involving  the  many 
national.  State,  and  local  authorities  that  govern  building  codes. 

Reduction  of  Demand  for  Timber  Products 

Beyond  the  opportunities  to  Increase  and  extend  timber  supplies,  there  Is 
another  set  of  opportunltles~those  which  will  reduce  demand  for  timber  products 
Although  there  are  numerous  opportunities  to  reduce  demand,  nearly  all  the 
possibilities,  short  of  rationing  or  other  authoritarian  controls^  seem  to 
Involve  the  use  of  substitute  materials  or  Increases  In  Imports.    Such  shifts 
would  have  the  same  undesirable  economic,  social,  and  envlromoental  effects  as 
those  resulting  from  rising  relative  prices  described  above.    However^  there 
does  seem  to  be  one  way  or  opportunity  to  reduce  demand  which  would  have  no 
adverse  impacts — the  proper  maintenance  and  renovation  of  existing  structures. 
This  possibility^  If  practiced  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  could  significantly 
lower  demands  for  timber,  and  other  materials  as  well,  below  the  volumes  needed 
for  neM  replacement  structures. 


The  above  discussion  has  been  concerned  In  part  with  the  role  of  research 
In  Increasing  and  extending  timber  supplies.    Through  research.  It  may  also  be 
possible  to  develop  ways  of  Integrating  and  balancing  multiple-uses  of  forest 
land  and  reduce  the  conflicts  which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  rapidly 
expanding  demands  for  timber,  wildlife,  grazing^  outdoor  recreation,  water, 
and  other  forest-related  goods  and  service. 

Finally,  research  has  a  general  role  In  developing  the  facts  of  analyses 
necessary  for  the  formulation  and  guidance  of  timber  policies  and  programs — 
the  basic  purpose  of  this  Assessment.    First,  there  Is  a  need  to  Intensify  the 
collection  of  basic  data  on  the  timber  resource  so  that  It  Is  current  and 
statistically  reliable  for  relatively  small  resource  planning  areas  such  as  a 
county  or  river  basin.    Second  Is  the  need  to  expand  the  collection  of  data  to 
Include  Information  on  the  physical  responses  of  forest  land  and  timber  stands 
to  various  management  practices  and  the  Interactions  on  other  resources  such  as 
water  and  wildlife.    Third,  there  Is  a  need  to  further  explore  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  implications  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber.  This 
Is  a  basic  need — It  Is  the  societal  basis  for  changing  policies  and  programs. 
The  results  of  this  research  are  thus  likely  to  have  major  impacts  on  the  future 
course  of  forestry  In  the  country. 


The  General  Role  of  Research 
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WATER 


This  chapter  presents  information  on;    (1)  Recent  trends  in  water  use, 
both  for  consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  uses,  with  projections  to  2030;  (2)  the 
current  and  prospective  water  supply  situation;  (3)  com[>arisons  of  projected 
consumptive  water  demands  with  supplies,  and  identification  of  the  location  and 
significance  of  likely  quantity  imbalances;  (4)  identification  of  major  water 
quality  problems;  and  (5)  opportunities  for  dealing  with  quantity  and  quality 
problems  through  forest  and  range  land  management. 

Responsibility  for  national  water  assessments  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council  by  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965-    Much  of  the 
information  in  this  section  has  been  condensed  from  the  Council^s  recently 
completed  study  **The  1975  Assessment  of  Water  and  Related  X»and  Resources-**  U 
For  the  assessment  of  water  quality,  the  primary  source  was  "The  National  Water 
Quality  Inventory  Report  for  1976-"  2J    In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  has 
made  a  specific  attempt  to  assess  water  quality  from  forest  and  range  land- 

A  number  of  other  studies  contain  information  on  the  Nation^s  water 
resources  which  supplement  the  above  work,  including: 


IJational  Water  Commission-    Water  policies  for  the  future,  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress-    U-S-  Gov-  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D-C-    579  p-  1973- 

U-S-  Water  Resources  Council-    Water  regions  and  subregions  for  the 
national  assessment  of  water  and  related  land  resources-  Water 
Resources  Council,  Washington,  D-C-    75  p-  1970- 

United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency-    National  water 
quality  inventory,  1976  Report  to  Congress-    U-S-  Gov-  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D-C-  1976- 

Anderson,  H-  W-,  M-  IJ-  Hoover,  and  K-  G-  Reinhart-    Forest  and  water; 
Effects  of  forest  management  on  floods,  sedimentation,  and  water 
supply-    U-S-  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  General 
Tech-  Rep-  PSW-18-    Pacific  Southwest  For-  and  Range  Exp-  Stn- , 
Berkley,  Calif-  1976- 


Overall,  the  United  States  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water-    In  1975,  the 
Nation  consumptively  used  about  106-6  billion  gallons  a  day,  while  average 
supplies  via  natural  runoff  averaged  about  1,400  billion  gallons  a  day- 
Unfortunately,  these  averages  do  not  adequately  portray  the  situation-  While 
an  abundance  of  water  occurs  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  some 
sections  where  the  need  greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  the  quality  of  available 
water  is  very  poor,  or  both- 


U    U-S-  Water  Resources  Council-    The  1975  assessment  of  water  and  related 
land  resources-    (In  process-) 

2^f    U-S-  Environmental  Protection  Agency-    National  water  quality  inventory, 
1976  Report  to  Congress-    U-S-  Gov-  Prlotinf^  Office,  Washington,  D-C-  1977- 
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In  addition,  water  is  subject  to  multiple  uses  in  the  sense  that  the  wate^ 
in  a  stream  or  lake  may  be  used  for  recreation,  for  support  for  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life,  for  residential  and  commercial  purposes,  and  for  irrigation.  The 
same  water  may  be  used  several  times  for  different  purposes  as  it  flows  £xoin  ^ 
the  headwaters  of  a  major  river  to  the  ocean.    To  a  substantial  degree,  the  Sr^'^' 
reuse  of  water  depends  on  the  ability  to  maintain  high-quality  water  in  streams 
and  lakes. 

Basically,  then,  water  problems  exist  because  water  generally  is  not  a 
highly  transportable  commodity.    The  cost  of  transporting  water  outside  nat^ul 
watersheds  is  usually  prohibitive  for  all  but  the  highest  value  uses.    As  a  ^ 
result,  an  overall  nationwide  analysis  of  water  supplies  and  demands  can  be 
misleading.    Most  water  problems  can  be  defined  only  on  a  regional  or  even 
local  basis,    tn  recognition  of  this  fact,  projections  of  water  demands  and 
supplies  are  presented  for  regions  that  represent  geographic  areas  with  common 
water  management  situations.    The  geographic  delineation  used  in  this  study  is 
shown  in  figure  7.1.    The  water  resource  regions  are  listed  on  the  map  margin 
as  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,.  .  .  .,  Caribbean,  and  ave  delineated  by  solid 
lines  and  numbered  (01),  (02),  etc.    The^second  order  delineations  are  subdivi- 
sions of  the  first,  and  are  called  subregions.    These  subregions  on  figure  7.1, 
delineated  by  dotted  lines,  are  groups  of  counties  that  closely  approximate 
hydrologic  areas  which  could  be  (1)  a  river  system  or  systems,  (2)  a  reach  of  a 
river  or  its  tributaries,  (3)  a  closed  basin,  or  (4)  a  group  of  rivers  forming 
a  coastal  drainage  area. 

The  Demand  for  Water 


Estimates  of  water  withdrawal  and  consumptive  uses  are  presented  here  by 
water  resource  region.    Then,  to  facilitate  analysis  of  problems  at  a  more 
meaningful  geographic  level,  water  supply  and  consumptive  uses  (shown  as  deple- 
tion rates)  are  presented  at  the  subregion  level.    These  subregions  are  then 
aggregated  into  the  Resources  Planning  Act  Regions  used  in  this  document  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  Forest  Service  program. 

Three  categories  of  water  use  are  generally  recognized:    (1)  Withdrawal 
use  which  removes  water  from  its  natural  course,  uses  it,  and  then  returns  it 
to  a  stream  or  underground  source  where  it  is  available  for  reuse;  (2)  consump- 
tive use  which  represents  that  portion  of  the  withdrawal  consumed  through 
evaporation,  transportation,  or  by  discharge  to  irretrievable  locations;  and 
(3)  instream  uses  such  as  boating,  fishing,  navigation,  and  hydroelectric 
power. 

The  1975  National  Water  Assessment  prepared  by  the  Water  Resources  Council 
contains  estimates  of  withdrawals,  consumptive  use,  and,  to  some  extent, 
instream  uses  for  1975,  with  projections  for  1985  and  2000.  V 

In  this  report,  the  projections  for  water  demand  beyond  2000  have  been 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  by  extending  the  general  trends  shown  in  the  pro- 
jections by  the  Water  Resources  Council.    The  estimates  for  1980  and  1990  are 
Interpolated  from  the  projections  of  the  Council. 


V  U.S.  Water  Resources  Council.    The  1975  assessment  of  water  and 
related  land  resources,  op.  cit. 
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Water  Withdrawals  by  Major  Use 


Freshwater  withdrawals  were  approximately  339  blllloti  gallons  a  day  In 
1975  (table  7*1).    Irrigation  was  the  largest  withdrawal  use,  accounting  for 
47  percent  of  the  total  (fig.  7*2)*    Withdrawals  for  steam  electric  cooling  ^ 
were  second  in  importance  (26  percent).    Another  13  percent  was  used  in  manu- 
facturing.   Domestic  use  and  mineral  extraction  activities  accounted  for  most 
of  the  remainder. 

Demand  for  water  withdrawals  is  projected  to  decrease  to  about  306  billion 
gallons  per  day  by  the  year  2000.    Most  of  the  projected  decrease  should  occur 
before  2C00  and  is  concentrated  in  manufacturing,  steam  electric  cooling,  and 
irrigation.    These  declines  are  expected  because  of  increased  emphasis  on  water 
conservation  and  the  adoption  of  technology  that  will  permit  more  water  recycling 
to  meet  environmental  standards*    Projected  manufacturing  withdrawals  show  the 
greatest  rate  of  decline  in  the  1975-2000  period,  falling  61  percent  from  51 
billion  gallons  per  day  to  19.7  billion  gallons  per  day;  after  2000  some  increase 
is  expected. 

Contrary  to  the  overall  declining  trend,  withdrawals  for  domestic  and 
commercial  uses  and  mineral  extraction  are  expected  to  increase  moderately. 

Water  Withdrawals  by  Region  and  Use 

Total  water  withdrawals  by  water  resource  region  are  shown  in  table  7*2. 
Current  and  projected  withdrawals  for  e?ch  region  reflect  both  the  :  relative 
availability  of  water  and  the  uses  that  are  most  common  in  the  region.  For 
example,  irrigation  is  the  major  withdrawal  use  nationwide,  but  it  is  of  little 
*  importance  in  humid  regions  where  precipitation  is  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  such  as  in  the  New  England  and  Ohio  regions.    Similarly,  withdrawals  for 
steam  electric  cooling  are  relatively  low  in  the  Columbia*North  Pacific  region, 
which  is  heavily  dependent  on  hydroslectric  power  at  the  present  time. 

Total  withdrawals  are  now  greatest  in  the  Great  Lakes,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Columbia-North  Pacific,  and  California-South  Pacific  regions*    For  the  first 
two  regions^  totals  reflect  the  Importance  of  fossil-fueled  steam  generating 
systems  and  a  concentration  of  manufacturing  activities  (tables  7.4  and  7.5); 
for  the  other  three  regions,  withdrawals  for  irrigation  are  by  far  the  most 
important  (table  7.3).    The  latter  three  regions  together  account  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  all  irrigation  withdrawals  in  the  United  States. 

Withdrawals  for  irrigation  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase  over  the 
next  10  years,  but  eventually  will  decline  because  of  the  adoption  of  water-^ 
conserving  techniques  such  as  drip  irrigation  and  channel  lining.    For  the 
Missouri^  California,  and  Pacific  Northwest  regions,  the  proportion  of  total 
withdrawals  is  expected  to  increase  from  60  percent  to  66  percent^  but  the 
overall  regional  pattern  of  water  use  for  irrigation  is  not  likely  to  change 
drastically. 

Steant  electric  generation  currently  accounts  for  about  22  percent  of  total 
water  withdrawals  (fig*  7*2).    This  rate  will  probably  decrease  to  about  19 
percent  or  80  billion  gallons  a  day  by  2000.    The  largest  withdrawals  for  power 
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Table  7>l"Fresh  water  withdrawals  la  the  United  States  in  1975, 


by  major  use,  with  projections  of  demaad  to  2030 


(Mlllloa  fialloas  a  day) 


Major  use 

1975 

 1 

1985 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

I r  rlgation 

158,743 

166 ,252 

160, 710 

153,846 

155, 121 

151 ,515 

I/O    r  1  0 

148,518 

Steam  electric 

OO    O  1  i 
OO , 7iD 

94  ,cf5o 

o7  ,602 

79,492 

10 , D44 

74,50o 

/U ,4 / J 

Manutacturing 

J J  ,00/ 

, j45 

1  0  nno 

1 y ,uuy 

ii  fl 1  I 

Jo , jyj 

Domestic  and 
coramerciaL : 

Central 

(municipal) 
Noncentral 
Commercial 

21,164 
2,092 
5,530 

23,983 
2,320 
6,048 

25,259 
2,317 
6,263 

27,918 
2,400 
6,732 

30,643 
2,591 
7,219 

32,948 
7,70L 

36,032 
2,868 
8,181 

Minerals 

7,055 

8,832 

9,638 

11,328 

13,048 

14,923 

16,465 

Livestock 

1,912 

2,233 

2,241 

2,551 

2,767 

3,000 

",211 

Public  lands 
and  other 

1,866 

2,162 

2,240 

2,461 

^,732 

2,960 

3,200 

Total 

338,500 

330,375 

318,615 

j  1 

306,397 

 , 

311,674 

t  313,053 

315.339 

I  i 

1 

40s 


I 


Source:  Data  for  1975,  1985  and  2000  from  U.  Water  Resources  Council.  The  Watlon*f>  Water  /  /^c/  A_ 
Resources  1975-2000>  Data  for  all  other  years  are  Forest  Service  estimates  derived  by  Interpolating  U^^Q  fl 
or  extending  the  trends  shown  by  the  projections  of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
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tabl«  7*2>>Ft#<H  ^ttr  vlt)>difw*l*  *nd  «iM^»w>tlQCL_tn  tht  United 

by  wtT  rttourc*  fiy^^  with  DrpJtctioo*  of  to_^30 


utrhdrawaU 

Co«i«u«ptldo 

1985 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

1975 

1985 

1990 

2000 

2010 

£020 

3,939 

3,825 

3,£30 

3,356 

3,662 

3,962 

401 

647 

777 

1,063 

1,268 

1,453 

1,705 

Hiddle  Atlantic 

IS, 300 

15,657 

15,197 

13,073 

14,273 

15,028 

15,702 

1,843 

2,472 

2,942 

3,548 

4,196 

4*862 

5,5W 
14,690 

South  Atlantic  Gtilf 

25,457 

26,040 

2«,340 

28,699 

29,329 

29,580 

4,067 

6,772 

0,236 

10,053 

11,580 

13,130 

Great  L«kci 

42,013 

32,666 

30J96 

25,623 

25,807 

26,143 

26,483 

2*598 

3,300 

4,175 

4,693 

5,728 

7,3iO 

7,761 

Ohio 

27,938 

25,511 

16,925 

17,062 

16,970 

17,661 

t,798 

2,527 

3,244 

4,332 

5,375 

6,196 

7,561 

TenfM-iiVe 

7,131 

6*S4I 

6*013 

5,947 

5,971 

5,946 

313 

647 

738 

1,105 

1,377 

3,801 

1,947 
4,381 

Up^r  Hi««l««lPPl 

l£,4ai 

10,306 

9,806 

7,910 

8,100 

8,367 

8,511 

1,145 

1,604 

1,904 

2,608 
5,5jl 

3,228 

3,609 

lanttt  »t»l«itppl 

t4,5«7 

17,453 

18,984 

24,841 

24,827 

24,479 

24,121 

4,027 

4,554 

4,793 

6,027 

6*621 

7,163f 

So'  fl«*Jtcd  JUtny 

329 

334 

587 

648 

636 

645 

tl2 

204 

20y 

446 

478 

469 

5ll 

Hlfiourt 

38,016 

48,037 

45,701 

44,359 

45,037 

44,538 

44,034 

15,469 

19,206 

19,117 

19*913 

20,949 

2i*802 

22*456 

A  rlufii  »*Uh  1 1 1  *  Red 

12,660 

13*799 

13,322 

13,337 

13,467 

13,363 

13,656 

8*064 

8,769 

8,662 

8,607 

9^76 

9*965 

10,5  l« 

teita*  Culf 

16,935 

15,932 

15,559 

14,991 

15,923 

16,558 

16,893 

11,259 

10,227 

10,643 

10,529 

11,696 

12,605 

13,971 

6,321 

6,204 

5,989 

5,633 

5,714 

5,719 

5,73t 

4,240 

4*320 

4,290 

4,016 

4,200 

4,344 

4,46: 

Uptwr  Coli>r4da 

6^669 

7,841 

7,532 

7,519 

7,599 

7,566 

7,537 

2,440 

3,016 

3*024 

3,232 

3,423 

3,5S4 

3,746 

Lover  Coldr«4o 

8^917 

8,52« 

8,123 

7*657 

7,9«4 

«,0£9 

8,078 

4*595 

4,754 

4,755 

4,700 

4,995 

5*244 

5,393 

Crear  B««ln 

7,991 

7,316 

7,090 

7,258 

7,399 

7,463 

7,534 

3,779 

3,765 

3,782 

4,036 

4,265 

4,458 

4,652 

PActftr  HorthH*«t 

37,495 

y$,<m 

36,600 

33,852 

33,960 

33,972 

33,632 

n,9l3 

14,610 

14,484 

15,196 

16,061 

16*634 

17*510 

Cdlifornii 

39,636 

40,549 

39,2 16 

41,265 

42,700 

4l,82Jt 

41,824 

26*641 

27,932 

27,001 

£9,699 

31*080 

32*172 

33,265 

Alatka 

30S 

4)3 

44« 

74^ 

847 

9fll 

1,053 

50 

207 

216 

459 

533 

630 

704 

Hjvill 

1,079 

1,619 

1*561 

1,349 

1,379 

1,456 

1,451 

605 

636 

662 

666 

716 

001 

844 

907 

963 

956 

890 

946 

997 

1,045 

343 

374 

371 

m 

315 

332 

Source:    5te  «oorr«  note  tabl«  7.1* 
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Table  7,3,-- -Fresh  water  wlrhdrawala  and  <!onstBnpt ion  tot  itrljt^Tlon  in  the  tinited  States 
in  1975,  by  varLT  resource  re&iQnj__ttlth  DroiecTi<>ns  of  dccand  to  2030 


Varer  resource 
teg £  on 

VichdrawaU 

Co(tsunpt£on 

L975 

1985 

1990 

ZODO 

2010 

2020 

2030 

1975 

1985 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

Z030 

Nev  EngUnd 

35 

41 

39 

46 

46 

45 

37 

25 

29 

29 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Middle  Atlanric 

265 

366 

350 

481 

481 

473 

466 

196 

269 

265 

354 

367 

375 

384 

South  Atldnric  Culf 

3,i6ct 

4,008 

3,829 

4,509 

4,509 

4,4  36 

4,363 

2,752 

3,i&4 

3,132 

3,597 

3,724 

3,812 

3,899 

Great  Lakes 

Z 1 1 

2Q2 

I  i4 

166 

232 

240 

246 

251 

Ohio 

i7 

68 

65 

9t 

9t 

89 

c8 

37 

53 

51 

74 

77 

78 

80 

Tennessee 

U 

18 

17 

21 

21 

21 

20 

LI 

t4 

14 

17 

18 

18 

18 

Upper  Hiss-i    ipp  L 

192 

283 

270 

387 

386 

381 

374 

153 

230 

226 

323 

334 

350 

Lower  Mississippi 

i,5S0 

4,559 

4,355 

4,444 

4,444 

4,372 

4,300 

3,065 

3,20^ 

3,152 

3,272 

3,388 

3,467 

3,546 

Souris-Red  Kain> 

46 

144 

138 

434 

434 

427 

420 

37 

116 

114 

35  0 

373 

371 

390 

'Missouri 

3t,636 

39,376 

37,613 

36,236 

36 , 736 

36,142 

35,550 

l4,2L'i 

17,597 

17,312 

17,607 

18,232 

18,922 

19  ,083 

Ark^n«as-Whi ce-Red 

9,9aO 

10,483 

I0»0I4 

9,776 

9,776 

9,6 18 

9,460 

7,0^8 

7,468 

7,347 

7,125 

7,378 

7,550 

7,722 

T»Ka«  Gal£ 

IU538 

9,333 

3t9l5 

7,427 

7,427 

7,307 

7,187 

9,347 

7,597 

7,474 

6,100 

6,317 

6,464 

6,611 

Rio  Grande 

5,684 

5,498 

5,252 

4,873 

4,873 

4,794 

4,716 

3,866 

3,920 

?,717 

3,570 

3,696 

3,783 

3,869 

tfpper  Colorado 

6,400 

7,.^23 

6,900 

6,672 

6,672 

6,564 

6,457 

2,194 

2,657 

2,614 

2,741 

2,839 

2,905 

2,971 

Lower  Colorado 

7,989 

7,299 

6,872 

6,343 

6,343 

6^240 

6, 138 

4,026 

3,962 

3,898 

3,720 

3,852 

3,942 

4,032 

Gtest  B««in 

6,969 

6,120 

5,846 

5,825 

5,825 

5,731 

5,637 

3,225 

3,082 

3,032 

3,196 

3,309 

3,387 

3,464 

P«lfiC  NOtthwe^T 

33,181 

34 ,639 

34^088 

29,961 

29,961 

29,4/7 

28,994 

11,026 

13,363 

12,981 

13,213 

13,279 

15,001 

14,321 

C^Ufornia 

34*539 

3^^,863 

34,302 

34,764 

34,764 

34,j5o 

33,281 

24,282 

25,134 

24,727 

26,311 

27,245 

28,861 

28,218 

Alaska 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Havaii 

1,447 

1,226 

L,I7) 

951 

951 

936 

920 

474 

481 

473 

473 

490 

501 

513 

Caribbean 

516 

490 

468 

319 

319 

3L4 

309 

276 

289 

2&4 

195 

201 

207 

211 

158,743 

166,252 

160,710 

L53,846 

155,121 

151,515 

148,518 

86,391 

92,820 

91,011 

92,506 

95,395 

100,290 

99,972 

Source:    See  source  nott;  table  7,K 
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Table  7>^>--Freih  ifater  withdrawals  and  ^onaupptton  for  steaa  ele^trt^  ^wlln&  In  the  tJnttcd  States 


in  1975^  by  water  tmotittt  tt&jttB^  wLth--&rt>i£0t tons  of  denartd  to  2030 


(JItUion  ftdllons  a  d^> 


Withdrawals 

Cotisufiiption 

1975 

1985 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

1975 

t985 

1990 

2O0O 

2010 

2020 

2030 

K«w  £n£t«Tid 

1,263 

1,069 

9S9 

375 

368 

349 

330 

it 

13 

27 

167 

221 

230 

338 

Hl<fdle  At  laittic 

7,^63 

7,130 

6,398 

4,657 

4,567 

4,33J 

4,093 

103 

224 

331 

644 

833 

1,079 

1,305 

South  Atlantic  Gulf 

12,768 

12  ,91^ 

13,374 

13,952 

13,683 

12,981 

11,961 

153 

722 

1 ,733 

1 ,857 

2,462 

3,H3 

3,765 

Crear  Lak^s 

22,689 

20,358 

16,061 

13,752 

14,94  3 

14,133 

175 

497 

7  35 

1,384 

1,834 

2,320 

2,806 

Ohio 

21,022 

2U0O8 

[8,850 

iO,S74 

10,370 

9,830 

9,305 

324 

656 

970 

1,692 

2,2't3 

2,837 

3,430 

Tennessee 

4,799 

5,73d 

5,149 

4,581 

4,493 

4,262 

4,031 

42 

231 

341 

417 

553 

699 

843 

Upp«r  Mlssifsippl 

6,347 

5,695 

3,537 

3,^69 

3,291 

3,113 

129 

352 

320 

1,079 

1,430 

1,809 

2,187 

Lover  HlaitssLppL 

4,175 

9,313 

11,987 

16,656 

16,366 

15,525 

14,634 

54 

M8 

174 

291 

386 

488 

490 

SourU-fUd  R«icvy 

102 

43 

31 

30 

29 

27 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MLsiOurt 

3,540 

5,334 

5,231 

4,938 

4,tJ43 

4,594 

4,345 

6S 

239 

353 

637 

844 

1,068 

1,291 

A  rluns  «s-^Whlt  t  -  P^d 

498 

1,026 

9:i 

U012 

993 

942 

891 

89 

237 

350 

457 

606 

766 

927 

Ttxai  Cdtf 

724 

1,000 

&97 

1,713 

2,218 

2,105 

1,990 

99 

270 

399 

991 

1,317 

1,667 

2,015 

34 

L6 

14 

10 

10 

9 

9 

18 

9 

13 

7 

8 

10 

Upper  Colorado 

lOJ 

15  7 

141 

201 

197 

187 

177 

39 

106 

140 

I5f 

200 

25  3 

306 

Lover  Colorado 

66 

150 

13^ 

154 

15: 

143 

136 

63 

134 

L30 

126 

V67 

2U 

2S5 

Great  Ba^ln 

33 

65 

58 

82 

80 

76 

72 

3 

42 

62 

52 

69 

87 

103 

Pacific  ytorthwcst 

260 

203 

238 

S80 

469 

S40 

510 

13 

104 

1S3 

344 

456 

576 

697 

California 

4J 

158 

142 

367 

360 

341 

323 

25 

tot 

J  49 

242 

321 

405 

491 

Alaska 

36 

20 

15 

U 

22 

20 

19 

0 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

10 

Havail 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Car£bb«na 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

88,916 

94,S5a 

87 ,602 

79,492 

78,544 

78,503 

70,472 

1,419 

4,062 

6,583 

10,541 

14,376 

1  17,674 

21,373 

Sources    Stc  sodtct  note  tablt  7.K 
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Tablo  7*5*"FK>h  ^)*ttr  wltfadtawala  and  conmnMlM  for  1^l^^^4£t^rlnit  In.th^  Ufllted  Stated 


Ifl  197>*  by  water  resource  r^filoo^  vith  prQl^ctloa*  of  d«ted  to  2030 


Vithdrat»ala 

Cotuwption 

197J 

L985 

1990 

2000 

20  LO 

2020 

2030 

1975 

L985 

L990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030  ^ 

Ttev  EngUnd 

2,170 

1,022 

942 

781 

72fl 

870 

t,Oll 

L92 

332 

446 

567 

692 

827 

961 

Middle  Atliintlc 

5,416 

2,526 

2,330 

1,942 

1,758 

2,100 

2.441 

607 

^  934 

1,260 

1 ,36t 

1,670 

1,995 

2.319 

South  Atlantic  Culf 

4,103 

3.J77 

3.353 

3,318 

3,280 

3,917 

4,554 

611 

1,203 

1.626 

2,532 

3,116 

3,721 

4.326 

13,220 

4,106 

3,677 

2.821 

2,662 

3,178 

3,696 

1,474 

1,719 

2,317 

2,059 

2,529 

3,020 

3.511 

Ohio 

to  ,881 

3,323 

2,996 

2.341 

2,276 

2,718 

3,160 

817 

1,095 

1,471 

1,759 

2,162 

2,582 

3,002 

T«iue»ae« 

2.093 

765 

733 

671 

665 

795 

925 

L47 

266 

358 

514 

632 

755 

879 

Upper  Mifttiftftippi 

2,030 

886 

830 

728 

658 

785 

914 

240 

309 

415 

306 

625 

746 

868 

Lowet  Mississippi 

4,163 

1,634 

1,544 

1,365 

1.381 

1,649 

1,912 

314 

552 

743 

:,067 

1.312 

1,567 

1,822 

$ouris-Red  Rainy 

102 

44 

39 

31 

29 

36 

41 

13 

19 

24 

23 

28 

34 

39 

KiftsDuri 

669 

315 

305 

292 

261 

313 

363 

136 

122 

162 

202 

248 

297 

345 

A  rkan»  a»-Wh  1 1«  -  Red 

713 

476 

476 

490 

463 

J54 

643 

165 

232 

314 

360 

440 

526 

6U 

T^xas  Gulf 

1,932 

2,559 

2,521 

2,4M 

2,479 

2.961 

3,442 

571 

1,003 

1,357 

1,917 

2,355 

2, 8 13 

3,270 

Rio  Grande 

19 

42 

38 

32 

31 

37 

43 

5 

15 

20 

24 

29 

35 

41 

Upper  Colorado 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Lower  Colorado 

89 

92 

127 

138 

134 

159 

185 

55 

54 

73 

127 

151 

176 

Gteat  Baain 

H2 

93 

94 

98 

9B 

118 

137 

24 

42 

57 

77 

93 

in 

130 

Paciiic  Northwest 

2,324 

1,321 

l,2S7 

1,L32 

1,139 

1,361 

1.582 

329 

501 

675 

aeo 

1.082 

1.293 

1,503 

Califoniia 

796 

830 

828 

025 

734 

877 

1,019 

257 

375 

499 

567 

697 

833 

969 

Alaska 

134 

93 

91 

86 

86 

126 

120 

26 

41 

55 

68 

82 

120 

134 

Hawaii 

251 

181 

167 

139 

145 

214 

201 

74 

88 

119 

U2 

138 

203 

210 

Caribbean 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

51,222 

23.687 

22.345 

19,669 

19.009 

22,771 

26.392 

6,059 

8,903 

11,992 

14,699 

18 ,059 

21,632 

25. U7 

SouTCt^;    Sec  tourcc  ttat«  tabic  7A* 
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cooling  In  1975  were  In  Che  South  Atlantic  Gulf»  Great  Lakes*  and  Ohio  regions* 
which  accounted  for  about  65  percent  of  the  withdrawals  for  that  purpose 
(table  7.4). 


Because  of  the  expected  adoption  of  new  cooling  technology*  several 
regions  Including  the  Great  Lakes  and  Ohio  will  experience  significant  declines 
In  withdrawal  use  In  future  years*    Significant  withdrawal  Increases  are 
expected  In  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  Texas  Gulf  regions. 

Water  withdrawals  for  manufacturing  will  decline  from  51  to  20  billion 
gallons  a  day  from  1975  to  2000*  largely  because  of  Increased  use  of  recycling 
In  response  to  water  pollution  regulations  (table  7.4).    The  Great  Lakes  and 
Ohio  regions  were  the  largest  users  of  manufacturing  water  In  1975  (47  percent)* 
but  their  part  In  manufacturing  withdrawals  Is  expected  to  decline  to  about  24 
percent  of  the  total  In  2000*  with  the  South  Atlantic  Gulf  and  Texas  Gulf 
becoming  more  significant  (table  7.5). 

Bomestj^c  and  commercial  use  was  the  next  largest  wltt^rawal  user* 
accounting  for  8  percent  of  all  withdrawals  In  1975  (tables  7.6  through  7.8). 
This  use  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  about  12  percent  ot  the  total  by  2000* 
surpassing  manufacturing  as  the  third  largest  withdrawal  user.    The  regional 
distribution  of  residential  and  contmerclal  users  Is  related  closely  to  popula- 
tion density*  which  Is  not  expected  to  change  much  In  the  next  25  years. 

The  remaining  uses*  Including  minerals  production  and  public  land 
administration*  account  for  less  than  3  percent  of  total  withdrawal  use. 
Although  they  are  not  the  major  users  In  any  water  resource  region*  their 
current  and  potential  importance  In  many  local  areas  may  be  great*  especially 
where  water  supplies  are  limited. 


Much  of  the  water  withdrawn  for  most  uses  Is  returned  to  a  water  source 
for  reuse.    For  example*  of  51  billion  gallons  a  day  withdrawn  for  manufacturing 
In  1975*  about  45  million  gallons  a  day  were  returned  for  reuse.    On  the  other 
hand*  Irrigation  consumes*  through  transpiration  and  evaporation*  over  one-half 
(54  percent  In  1975)  of  the  total  water  withdrawn  for  that  purpose.  Consumptive 
use  of  water  Is  generally  considered  more  critical  than  water  withdrawal 
because  It  represents  an  absolute  reduction  In  available  water  supply.  Once 
used  consumptively*  water  Is  not  available  for  reuse  until  It  completes  Its 
passage  through  the  phases  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle  to  return  to  earth  In  some 
form  of  precipitation. 

The  greatest  consumptive  use  of  water  In  the  United  States  In  1975  was 
for  Irrigation*  which  accounted  for  81  percent  of  the  total  (table  7.9  and 
fig.  7,3).    Manufacturing  and  domestic  central  supplies  accounted  for  another 
10  percent*  with  the  remaining  9  percent  about  equally  divided  among  the  other 
uses*    Trends  In  consumptive  use  are  considerably  different  from  those  for 
withdrawals.    Without  exception*  all  consumptive  uses  are  expected  to  Increase 
In  future  years.    The  rates  of  growth  are  expected  to  be  largest  In  manufacturing 
(142  percent  from  1975  to  2000)  and  steam  electric  cooling  (643  percent). 
Greater  use  of  recycling  techniques*  while  reducing  overall  withdrawals*  will 
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tn  197S.  tw  wAf  r  r«cuK«  irtth  aro1«tloM  of  dtawJ   to  2036 
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29 

30 
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391 

411 

466 
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sn 
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9 
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52 

55 

63 

69 

n 

99 
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39 

46 

46 

56 

61 

67 

n 
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27,921 

30,643 

32,948 
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Source;    See  source  not*  tiible  1*^- 
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T^blc  7m7  t"¥rcth  water  wlthJrawtt^  and  cottat^tlon  for  dootfttlc  mmcpntral  utg  in  the  United  Statcit 
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1975 
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1975 
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lU 

126 
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l» 
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68 

76 

75 

«2 

ee 

91 

94 
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466 
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22  3 
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Table  ?*8-*Fr^j^  utter  utr^tdrwrnla  atkt  gan*TOttan    for    ggmngrelal    u*c  Ifl  tht  Ifflltcd  Stat« 
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Table  7.9**Fre8h  vater  consumption  in  the  United  States  tn  1975, 
by  major  use,  vlth  projections  of  demand  to  2030 


(Million  gallons  a  day) 


Major 

1975 

1985 

1990 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

Irrigation 

86,391 

92,820 

91,011 

92,506 

95,395 

100,290 

99,972 

Sceam  eleccrlc 

1,419 

4,062 

6,583 

10,541 

14,376 

17,674 

21,373 

HanufacCur ing 

6,059 

8,903 

11,992 

14,699 

18,059 

21,632 

25,117 

Domes Clc  and 

commercial: 

Central 

4,976 

5,665 

5,988 

6,638 

7,308 

7,971 

8,550 

Noncencral 

1,292 

1,408 

1,394 

1,436 

1,526 

1,595 

1,658 

Commercial 

1,109 

1,216 

1,263 

1,369 

1,469 

1,567 

1,667 

Minerals 

2,196 

2,777 

3,021 

3,609 

4,087 

4,669 

5,203 

Livestock 

1,912 

2,233 

2,275 

2,551 

2,825 

3,095 

3,316 

Public  lands 

and  other 

1»236 

1,461 

1,538 

1,731 

1,929 

2,127 

2,326 

Total 

106 ,591 

120,545 

125.065 

135.080 

146,974 

160,620 

169,182 

Source:    See  source  note  cable  7.1 
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increase  consumpClve  use.    For  example,  the  use  of  cooling  towers  at  steam 
electric  plants  will  cause  greater  loss  to  evaporation  than  does  once*through 
cooling . 


Consumption  by  Region  and  Use 

Major  differences  appear  among  water  resource  regions  in  the  amount  of 
water  used  consumptively.    As  expected,  regions  that  irrigate  heavily  are  also 
large  water  consumers.    The  largest  consumptive  use — 27  billion  gallons  a  day — 
was  in  the  California  region,  which  accounts  for  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
national  consumptive  use  (table  7.3).    The  Missouri  Basin  was  the  second  largest 
water  consumer  with  15.5  billion  gallons  a  day,  or  15  percent,  and  the  Pacific* 
Northwest  and  Texas  Gulf  regions  each  accounted  for  more  than  11  billion  gallons 
a  day,  or  about  11  percent.    Total  consumptive  use  is  projected  to  increase  to 
135  billion  gallons  a  day  (26  percent)  by  the  year  2000^  but  the  interregional 
proportions  are  not  likely  to  change  very  much. 

The  concentration  of  heavy  consumptive  use  in  the  California,  Missouri, 
Pacif iC'Northwest ,  Texas  Gulf,  and  the  Arkansa5-*White*Red  regions  reflect  the 
large  demands  for  irrigation  water.    For  example,  91  percent  of  the  consumptive 
use  of  27  billion  gallons  a  day  in  the  California  region  is  for  lrrigation***the 
proportion  is  92  percent  for  the  Missouri  region. 

Overall,  consumptive  use  for  irrigation  is  projected  to  increase  by  about 
7  percent  from  1975  to  2000  (table  7.3).    The  most  significant  change  is 
expected  in  the  Texas  Gulf  region,  where  consumptive  use  will  decline  by  34 
percent  from  9.3  to  6.1  billion  gallons  a  day  because  ground  water  mining  is 
depleting  the  water  table  and  reducing  the  amount  of  ground  water  available. 
This  suggests  a  potential  decline  in  agricultural  use  in  the  High  Plains  area 
unless  water  supplies  are  increased  or  some  other  form  of  technology  is  adopted 
to  bring  consumptive  uses  in  line  with  longrun  annual  supplies.    The  Rio  Grande, 
Lower  Colorado,  and  Great  Basin  will  all  show  modest  decreases  in  ground  watar 
consumed. 


Water  consumed  in  manufacturing  processes  is  highest  in  the  Great  I>akes 
region^  which  accounts  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  manufacturing  use.    The  Ohio, 
Middle  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  Gulf,  and  Texas  Gulf  regions  are  also  major 
consumers  of  manufacturing  water.    Consumptive  use  in  manufacturing  is  projected 
to  more  than  double  by  2000  (table  7.5).    This  growth  will  likely  be  shared  by 
nearly  all  regions,  but  those  mentioned  above  will  continue  to  be  most  important. 

The  most  dramatic  increase  in  water  consumption  will  be  In  steam  electric 
cooling,  which  is  projected  to  increase  from  1.4  billion  gallons  a  day  to 
10.5  billion  gallons  a  day  by  2000.    Consumptive  use  will  increase  in  almost 
every  region,  but  most  significantly  in  the  South  Atlantic  Gulf  and  the  Lake 
States  (table  7.4).    This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  shift  from  once  through 
cooling  to  cooling  towers  to  minimize  thermal  pollution.    Other  types  of 
consumptive  use  are  projected  to  increase^  but  at  a  slower  rate. 


Instream  Uses 


Not  all  uses  require  removing  water  from  its  source.    Many  uses  depend  on 
the  amount  of  water  that  renains  in  the  water  course  itself.    These  include 
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hydroelectric  power  generation,  navigation,  water-based  recreation,  and  flow 
requirements  for  aquatic  habitats 

In  1975,  hydroelectric  power  supplied  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
total  national  electric  power  production.    Conventional  hydroelectric  plants 
are  projected  to  generate  only  about  6  percent  more  electricity  in  2000  than  in 
1975.    However,  as  alternative  costs  increase,  hydropower  generation  may  be 
viewed  with  increasing  interest.    Hydroelectric  power  plants  produce  power 
without  consuming  fossil  fuels,  without  polluting  water  or  air,  and  without 
creating  possible  radiation  hazards.    These  plants  have  long  lives,  low  oper* 
ating  costs,  and  low  outage  rates.    Two  disadvantages  are  the  high  construction 
costs  and  potential  interruption  of  free*£lowing  streams. 

The  Nation*s  rivers  and  lakes  have  served  as  avenues  for  public  and 
conraiodity  transportation  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  inhabitants.  Since 
about  1770,  the  extent  and  capacity  of  inland  and  intracoastal  waterway  systems 
have  continually  increased  to  the  point  where  they  now  include  more  than  25,000 
miles  of  navigable  channels,  canals,  and  reservoirs. 

Total  domestic  waterborne  traffic  increased  from  829  million  tons  in  1965 
to  about  1,000  million  tons  in  1974.    By  the  year  2000,  about  1,500  million 
tons  are  expected.    Almost  all  of  this  will  be  bulk  goods,  such  as  coal,  grain, 
crude  oil,  and  other  petroleum  products.    In  1974,  waterborne  commerce  was 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  intercity  freight  measured  in  ton  miles. 

Streamflows  are  also  needed  to  support  outdoor  recreation  activities  and 
fishery  habitats  for  commercial  fisheries.    A  discussion  of  flows  and  flow 
requirements  at  the  national,  or  even  regional  level,  tends  to  obscure  water 
problems  that  might  surface  from  analyses  in  local  areas.    For  example,  it  has 
been  computed  that  nationally,  flows  of  1,040  billion  gallons  a  day  would  be 
ideal  to  support  fishery  requirements.    The  average  national  flow  is  1,242 
billion  gallons  a  day.    Unfortunately,  not  all  regions  and  subregions  share 
equally  in  the  average  annual  flow. 

In  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter,  the  adequacy  of  supplies  to 
support  fisheries  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  a  depletion  analysis.  The 
criteria  for  this  analysis  will  also  be  discussed. 

The  Supply  of  Water 

In  an  average  year,  about  40  trillion  gallons  a  day  pass  over  the  conterminous 
United  States  as  water  vapor.    About  10  percent  is  precipitation  in  the  form  of 
rain,  snow,  sleet,  or  hail,  v^ich  equals  an  average  annual  amount  of  30  inches 
nationwide.    About  two-thirds  of  this  precipitation  returns  to  the  atmosphere 
via  evaporation  and  transpiration.    The  remaining  1.4  trillion  gallons  a  day  of 
precipitation  (average  of  9  inches)  flows  to  the  ocean  or  across  U.S  boundaries, 
accumulates  in  storage,  or  is  consumptively  used. 

Precipitation  is  enough  to  meet  current  and  projected  needs  if  it  were 
available  for  use  vdiere  and  when  needed.    However,  there  is  wide  variation  in 
precipitation  by  region.    The  normal  annual  precipitation  over  the  contiguous 
States  generally  ranges  from  an  average  of  less  than  4  inches  in  parts  of  Great 
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Basin  and  Lower  Colorado  regions  to  more  than  200  Inches  In  coastal  areas  of 
the  Columbla^North  Pacific  Region  (fig.  7.4).    There  are  specific  localities 
that  even  fall  outside  this  ranjie*    About  26  inches  of  the  total  of  30  is  from 
rainfall;  the  remainder  is  snow  or  other  frozen  form.    The  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  averages  about  18  inches.    In  the  Alaska  region,  the  normal 
annual  precipitation  ranges  from  about  5  inches  in  the  extreme  north  to  more 
than  200  inches  in  the  southeast,  with  a  State  average  of  about  20  inches. 

A  large  portion  of  the  precipitation  in  the  United  States  falls  on 
forested  land  because  forests  are  typically  located  at  higher  elevations, 
initially  capturing  and  gradually  releasing  water  to  downstream  areas*  Also, 
forest  and  range  vegetal  cover  usually  provides  excellent  protection  for 
streams  because  it  maintains  good  water  quality  and  helps  stabilize  flow. 

Just  as  precipitation  varies  greatly  from  place  to  place,  season  to 
season,  and  year  to  year,  so  do  runoff  and  streamflow.    For  example,  even  in  a 
normal  year,  the  ratio  of  maximum  flows  to  minimum  flows  may  be  300  to  l  or 
greater*    As  a  result,  adverse  impacts  of  drought  are  intensified,  especially 
in  areas  that  use  a  high  proportion  of  normal  streamflow  or  where  storage  is 
minimal*    The  range  in  variation  in  streamflow  in  the  humid  East  tends  to  be 
less  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month  than  in  other  regions.  Average 
annual  runoff  based  on  data  from  1931  to  i960  is  shown  in  figure  7*5.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  annual  runoff  originates  on  forest  lands,  which  comprise 
about  one-third  of  the  total  land  area.    In  the  11  Uestern  States,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  usable  precipitation  originates  on  high-altitude  watersheds, 
which  are  typically  forested. 

In  1975,  the  conterminous  United  States  withdrew  a  total  of  393  billion 
gallons  per  day  from  surface  and  ground  sources.    Of  this  total,  254  billion 
was  from  fresh  surface  water  sources,  58  billion  from  saline  surface  sources, 
and  81  billion  gallons  per  day  from  ground  water*    Surface  and  ground  sources 
are  generally  highly  interactive;  consequently,  significant  impacts  upon  one  is 
likely  to  affect  the  other* 

Uater  supply  problems  stem  from  the  high  variation  in  both  the  geographic 
and  temporal  distribution  of  water*    Some  regions  have  an  abundance  of  water, 
while  others  receive  very  little  precipitation.    Still  others  have  problems 
because  precipitation  largely  occurs  during  certain  seasons  so  that  other  parts 
of  the  year  are  very  dry.    Only  a  small  portion  of  the  potential  1*4  trillion 
gallons  a  day  can  be  developed  for  intensive  use* 

The  temporal  problem  can  often  be  reduced  through  storage,  either  in 
reservoirs  or  as  ground  water*    Total  reservoir  storage  capacity  in  the  United 
States  is  about  700  million  acre-feet;  about  35  percent  of  this  capacity  was 
built  for  flood  control  and  the  remainder  for  water  supply,  hydropower,  recreation, 
fire  protection,  and  esthetics:  value* 

It  is  estimated  that  100  billion  acre^feet  of  ground  water  is  within  2,500 
feet  of  the  surface  in  the  conterminous  United  States,  about  50  percent  of  this 
volume  Is  economically  and  environmentally  available*    This  amount  is  nearly 
150  times  the  amount  of  our  total  reservoir  storage  capacity,  or  more  than  the 
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High  quality  runoff  from  forested  lands  provides  over  60  percent  of  the  average 
annual  streamflow  tn  the  Natton.  photo  courtesy  Sotl  Conservatton  Servtce. 
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Averao*  Annual  Praclpltatlon 


Averag*  Annual  Runoff 
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Figure  7»5 
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Mississippi  River  ha?  discharged  InCo  Che  Gulf  of  Mexico  over  Che  lasc  200 
years.  Abouc  half  of  the  country  Is  underlain  by  rock  macerlal  chat  could 
yield  ac  least  30  gallons  per  minute  from  wells. 

Ground  wacer  also  provides  che  base  flow  of  screams;  In  some  regions^ 
ground  wacer  flows  provide  streaas  wlch  a  contlnulcy  of  flow  chac  chey  would 
not  otherwise  possess.    The  water  supply  Infonsaclon  presenced  In  che  secclon 
oa  surface  wacer  includes  considerable  wacer  thac  encers  from  ground  waCer 
aquifers.    Pare  of  chls  ground  wacer  resource  does  noc  gec  InCo  che  surface 
water  supply  nacurally^  and  can  be  developed  only  by  drilling. 

The  Aclanclc  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plains  contain  che  largesc  reserve  of 
ground  wacer  In  che  Naclon  (fig.  7.6).    Presenc  pumpage  Is  buc  a  small  fraction 
of  che  supplies  chac  could  be  developed.    Even  so,  saltwacer  encroachmenc  along 
che  Gulf  and  Aclantlc  coascs  Is  a  linlclng  faccor  In  ground  wacer  developnenc. 

Another  significant  area  for  ground  wacer  pocenclal  Is  the  series  of 
alluvial  basins  In  che  Vest.    These  are  alluvlum^fllled  valleys  chat  receive 
runoff  recharge  from  surrounding  mountains.    The  surface  Is  very  dry«  buc  che 
alluvial  deposlcs  are  usually  very  chick  and  chey  now  score  che  equlvalenc  of 
cencurles  of  charging.    In  chls  area,  ccnjuncclve  developmenc  of  streamflow  and 
ground  wacer  In  scorage  Is  becoming  a  necesslcy  because  of  heavy  water  use  for 
Irrlgaclon  and  domesclc  needs  In  large  clcles  such  as  Los  Angeles^  Phoenix,  and 
Albuquerque. 

Sclll  anocher  area  wlch  importanc  ground  water  pocenclal  Is  chac  of  che 
glacial  deposlcs  In  che  Greac  Lakes  area«  excendlng  from  cencral  Moncana  co 
eascem  New  York.    The  deposlcs  contain  beds  of  wacer-sorced  permeable  sand  and 
gravel  but  conscltuce  an  imporcanc  source  of  wacer. 

Ground  wacer  supplies  become  depleced  If  recharge  of  ground  wacer  aquifers 
does  noc  equal  or  exeed  wlchdrawals.    Becauce  mining  Is  subscanclal  In  some 
areas  of  che  Naclon,  ground  wacer  levels  have  been  receding  rapidly.  For 
example,  more  Chan  14  million  acre-^feec  are  mined  annually  In  che  High  Plains 
area.    Thus,  much  of  che  nonrenewable  ground  wacer  In  pares  of  che  arid  Vesc  Is 
being  exhausced  ac  a  race  chac  will  cause  slgnlflcanc  reducclons  In  cocal 
avallabllicy  by  che  year  2000. 

The  wacer  supply  available  for  use  In  a  region  1$  che  runoff  InCo  screams 
or  ocher  wacer  bodies  augmenced  by  che  concrlbuclon  of  ground  wacer  Co  scream-^ 
flowSf  plus  the  amounc  chac  Is  available  dlreccly  from  ground  wacer  aquifers  on 
a  long-cerm  basis.    This  supply  can  be  calculaced  for  a  region  by  measuring  che 
flow  of  screams  as  chey  leave  the  region^  adding  che  volume  of  wacer  consumed 
In  che  region,  and  subcracclng  che  volume  of  ground  wacer  depleclon^  or  che 
volume  of  mined  ground  wacer.    Table  7.10  presencs  a  general  plccure  of  che 
Naclon's  wacer  supply  by  wacer  resource  region.    This  Is  che  supply  expecced  In 
a  year  of  average  preclplcaclon;  80  years  ouc  of  100;  and  93  years  ouc  of  100. 
This  should  closely  approxlmace  an  annual  supply  based  on  che  scaced  probablllcles 
of  occurrence. 
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Major  AfMs  of  Potonttat  Groundwator  Oevotopmont 


AlltMal  Basin 


Regional  (fata  not  available  for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  ancf  Puerto  Rico. 
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Figure  7.6 
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Table  7^10 — Expected  water  supplies  In  the  United  States* 


by  water  resource  region 


(Billion  gallons  a  day) 


Water  resource  region 

1/ 

Confidence  level 

Mean 

80  percent 

95  percent 

New  England 

lOm  2 

oZ.  7 

48.3 

niddie  Atlantic 

79.2 

£  1 

4B.4 

Soutn  Atlantic  Gulf 

228.0 

164.1 

121.8 

Great  Lakes 

72.7 

57 .3 

44.9 

onio 

178.0 

141.0 

105.0 

Tennessee 

40.8 

35.9 

31.4 

upper  nississippi 

121.0 

91.8 

65.3 

Lower  Mississippi 

433.0 

282.0 

202.0 

Sourls-Red  Rainy 

6.0 

3.4 

1.8 

Missouri 

44.1 

29.9 

17.6 

Arlcansas*Whlte^Red 

62.6 

37.4 

21.6 

Texas  Gulf 

28.3 

12.3 

6.3 

Rio  Grande 

1.2 

.3 

.2 

Upper  Colorado 

10.0 

7.0 

3.9 

Lower  Colorado 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

Great  Basin 

2.6 

1.6 

1.2 

Pacific  Northwest 

255.3 

213.3 

179.7 

California 

47.4 

29.8 

19.5 

Alaska 

905.0 

795.0 

705.0 

Hawaii 

6.7 

4.9 

3.8 

Caribbean 

4.9 

3.3 

1.6 

l/lhe  quantity  of  water  supply  expected  annually  on  the  average 
and  at  80  and  95  percent  probability  level. 


Source:    See  source  note  table  7.1 
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In  most  regions,  water  supplies  vary  from  high  flows  during  spring  and  early 
summer  to  low  flows  during  late  summer  to  early  winter.    Many  times  the  high 
water-use  season  corresponds  to  the  low  water-yield  season*    For  this  reason, 
analysis  of  average  water  supplies  and  demands  does  not  reveal  some  water 
shortage  problems.    Although  the  Nation's  total  streamflow  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  the  longterm  trend  shows  that  the  flow  has  been  remarkably 
constant  and  that  no  general  or  persistent  downward  trend  is  evident,  though 
the  10-year  moving  average  indicates  rather  prominent  swings  of  a  near-periodic 
nature  (fig*  7,7)*  4/ 

Problem  Areas 

A  comparison  of  water  supply  and  demand  data  shows  that  the  Nation's  water 
supplies  are  generally  sufficient  to  meet  water  needs  for  all  purposes*  However, 
major  problems  are  evident  in  most  of  the  21  water  resource  regions;  more  parti- 
cularly, there  are  serious  local  problems  in  nearly  all  of  the  106  subregions* 
These  include  shortages  resulting  from  poor  distribution  of  supplies,  instream- 
off  stream  conflicts,  competition  among  various  off-stream  users,  ground  water 
overdrafts,  quality  degradation  of  both  surface  and  ground  water  supplies,  and 
institutional  conflicts  that  prevent  a  unified  approach  to  water  management* 

To  better  relate  potential  water  supply  problems  to  the  Resources  Planning 
Act  Regions  used  in  this  report,  the  subregions  have  been  reaggregated  to 
represent  the  RPA  Regions  as  closely  as  possible. 

Water  Quantity 

Table  7,11  presents  the  water  demand- supply  data  used  to  evaluate  water 
supply  adequacy*    The  proportion  of  each  subregion  that  is  currently  in  forest 
and  range  is  presented  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  forest  and  range 
management  to  each  subregion*    In  the  analysis  of  water  quantities,  two  levels 
of  supply  are  considered:    (1)  The  mean  supply,  which  is  the  amount  of  water 
that  would  be  expected  in  the  average  water  supply  year,  and  (2)  the  dry  year 
supply,  which  is  the  minimum  amount  that  is  expected  80  years  out  of  100*  In 
effect,  the  expected  water  supply  will  be  less  than  the  dry  year  supply  20 
percent  of  the  time* 

Consumptive  water  use  is  one  of  the  more  important  factors  to  consider  in 
evaluating  water  adequacy*    Table  7,11  shows  the  percentage  depletion  of 
supplies,  which  Is  the  proportion  of  the  available  supply  that  will  be  consump- 
tively depleted  in  the  mean  and  dry  years* 

Figures  7,6  and  7*9  also  present  the  106  Water  Resource  subregion  by  four 
water  depletion  categories  based  upon  the  highest  depletion  rate  over  time  in 
the  mean  water  supply  year  (fig*  7,3)  and  the  dry  supply  year  (fig*  7*9)* 

Often,  seasonal  water  supply  problems  are  not  apparent  from  annual  supply^ 
use  data.    Therefore,  table  7,11  also  presents  the  number  of  months  each  year 
in  which  consumptive  use  would  exceed  the  90  percent  supply  in  both  the  mean  and 
dry  supply  years*    This  indicates  the  importance  of  seasonal  variations,  and  also 
will  have  important  implications  for  instream  uses  which  will  be  discussed  later* 


V  Langbine,  Walter  B,  Water  Resources  Review  for  December  1977*  U*S* 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological  Survey*     18  p*  1978, 
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Figure  7^7 
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Figure  7.8 
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Highest  Percentage  Water  Depletion  <1975-2000)  in  a  Dry  Water  Supply  Year,  by  Water  Resource  Region 


Ttblc  T>lt*"-Frg>h  witcr  ^uppij  t  twtcgntag*  depict  ion  (current  ind^rojcctgd)  in  avctafg  and  dry  y*T ,  and  nuwber  of  iwnth*  con- 
iuaptiv*  uac  gwcggd»  ^  Percent  dgpUtion  in  average  ind  dry  ygar>  in  th*  United  Statg>>  by  region  and  >ubrgaion 
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that 
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3/ 
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use 

would  en* 

water  supply 

percentage  depletion 
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Resource  Planning  Act 
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ground 
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water  W 
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1990 
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V 
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Dry 

Mean 
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Hean 

Dry 

Hean  Dry 
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Hean 
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Hean  Dry 

M I U  i  on 
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per  day 
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HuMber 

Kuaber 

Northeast 

0101  Korthern  Kain« 

88 

37,988 

31,088 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4  5 

5  6 

7  8 

0 

0 

0  0 

0102  Saco-Herrinack 

63 

9,925 

7,855 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4  5 

4  6 

5  7 

0 

0 

0  0 

D103  Kafts~Rhod«  I-Coast«l 

57 

4,726 

3,946 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4  5 

4  5 

5  6 

0 

0 

0  0 

OiOU  Huusatonic  -  Thames 

66 

4,858 

3,698 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  1 

2  3 

3  4 

0 

0 

0  0 

0105  Connecticut  River 

79 

12,520 

9,880 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

2  2 

3  3 

0 

0 

0  0 

0106  Richelieu 

72 

8,644 

6,744 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  I 

0 

0 

0  0 

0201  Upper  Hudson 

64 

12,3JI 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1  2 

1  2 

2  3 

0 

0 

0  0 

0202  Low  Hudson  -  Li-NNJ 

23 

16,086 

U,886 

3 

4 

4 

4  5 

4  5 

4  6 

0 

0 

0  0 

020'^  [>elaware 

48 

16,289 

12,769 

4 

5 

4 

5 

5  6 

5  7 

6  6 

0 

0 

0  0 

0204  Susquehar.na 

59 

24,760 

20,260 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1  2 

1  2 

2  3 

0 

0 

0  0 

0206  Potomac 

51 

«,92J 

6,663 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2  3 

3  4 

4  5 

0 

0 

0  0 

0408  Lake  Ontario 

50 

18,119 

14,619 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I  1 

I  2 

2  3 

0 

0 

0  0 

0501  Ohio  Headwaters 

68 

19,880 
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1 

1 

I 

J 

t  1 

1  1 

1  2 

0 

0 

0  0 

0504  Kanawha 

72 

10,611 

8,901 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  2 

2  3 

3  4 

0 

0 

0  0 

Annual  total 

205.860 

164.720 

1 

2 

1 
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water  4/ 

r«ADurcc  sut^reSion 

4nd  tinse 

197^ 

1980 

198^ 

1990 

2000 

mining' 

aioins' 

2/ 

Mean 

Dry" 

M««n  Dry 

Hean  Dry 

Hean  Dry 

Ke«n  Dry 

He  an 

Mean  Dry 

Mean 

Dry 

Ml  llion  BilloiLS 

per  d<y 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Huaber 

Number 

North  C«ntril 

0401  L«ke  Su[»eTi<>r 

9,892 

8,022 

1  2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0402  HV  Lak«  »i<:hiain 

9.6^^ 

7,4^^ 

2  2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0403  $U  Uke  MicMs^n 

6 

1,784 

1,394 

31  40 

37 

47 

43 

^0 

63 

63 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0404  E  iiWc  HuT<>n 

3^ 

14.914 

12,634 

2  2 

2 

2 

t 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

040^  Like  Huron 

49 

7,293 

^.613 

t  1 

1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0406  St.  CU£r-U  Lake  Em* 

11 

7,890 

^,370 

8  12 

9 

14 

11  16 

12 

18 

14 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0407  Eastern  Like  Erie 

34 

5,714 

4,  744 

12  14 

12 

14 

12 

12 

1^ 

13 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^02  Up^r  Ohio-BiR  Sandy 

64,365 

^2,765 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^03  H^skingun-Scioto-Ht 

24 

12,762 

9,702 

2  3 

2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^06  Vat^ash 

19,96^ 

13.46^ 

1  2 

1 

: 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0701  MiSfiS0tP[^t  Hdwater» 

10» 

6,606 

2  3 

2 

3 

4 

^ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0702  6k-ltoot-Chi[»pewa'Vt 

43 

27,079 

21 ,279 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0703  Rock-Hifts-Deft  Moiites 

8 

43.^89 

31 , ^89 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0704  SUt-SNY-fUinots 

10 

b3,2^ 

48,0^4 

0  1 

0 

1 

I 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

070^  totf/lJp  His«is%ippi 

3t 

121,217 

92,01? 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0%1  Souris-Red-Rain^ 

26 

6,122 

3,472 

2  3 

2 

4 

3  6 

^ 

8 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1009  Middle  >1i^souri 

1  7 

24.9^6 

21 ,2S6 

1  1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1011  Lower  Hisfouri 

29 

44 , 286 

30,086 

0  1 

0 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Annual  tot^t 

! 

49^,263 

^7^,W3 

1  1 

1  1 

1  2 

1  2 

: 

3 

5?/ 
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llu^r  of 

■ontha 

that 

1975  Conauap- 

3/ 

tivc 

vould  tx- 

Varcr  au$ply 

PcrCci^tagc 

depl 

eti^ 

Ceed 

901 

•upply 

Vith 

Without 

tciourcc  Plaaning  Act 

*t  rcant 

groaod 

groar^ 

of 

area 

vater 

4/ 

vater  4/ 

region  and  water 

in 

forcit 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

2000 

■iniog 

■iniog** 

rcaoarCc  lubrftf^^n 

and 

range 

1/ 

H*afl" 

Dry" 

He  an 

Dry 

Hean 

Dry 

Hean 

Dry 

Mean 

Dry 

Heao  Dry 

Head 

D^ 

rieaa  Dry 

Hillion^aLlons 

per  day 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

t)uiib«r 

Saurhca«t 

OZOS  Up/Low  C|ic«apcakc 

SI 

14,812 

11,312 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0301  Roanoke-^Cape  Fear 

69 

26,210 

19,110 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0302  Pec  Dcc-Cdi«to 

61 

28,286 

19,886 

1 

I 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0303  Savannah~Sr»  Hary' * 

67 

25,605 

17,605 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0304  Sr John* «~Suwaacc 

68 

19,614 

11,514 

6 

10 

11 

7 

13 

8 

14 

9 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0305  Southern  Florida 

4S 

9,434 

6,264 

23 

35 

25 

37 

27 

41 

29 

44 

33 

50 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0306  Apaldchicola 

65 

22,004 

16,804 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Af^nual  total 

145.965 

I02t_495 

3 

4 

3 

5_ 

4 

5 

7 

6 

9 

South  Central 

0307  ALa-Choc  tawhatchc« 

68 

40,258 

31,858 

0 

1 

0 

t 

t 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

030S  HobiLc-Tottbigbcc 

68 

41,990 

32,290 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0309  Pa«cagoula-Pcarl 

68 

19,137 

13,337 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OSOS  KV-Lickins-Cr-Ohio 

45 

178,250 

141,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0507  Ca«b«rtAnd 

51 

21,665 

16,465 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0601  Upper  T«nf^c9«c« 

57 

23,316 

19,516 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0602  Lovcr  Tcnf^c«»cc 

49 

40,897 

35*997 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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of 

■oncha 

[hat  1975 

consunp* 

3/ 

[ivc 

<  vould  cM~- 

supply 

Pcrcenca^c  dcplccion 

cccd  901  supply 

Pcr^cnc 

With 

Wi  [houc 

itc*(Hircc  Ftatiniag  Act 

of 

aT«a 

ground 

ground 

[Q^ion  and  wa[«r 

in 

foretc 

water  4/ 

wacer  4/ 

cciourcc  iubrc^ion 

and  ran0« 

1975 

i960 

i9es 

1990 

2000 

vinins 

victiac 

Kcan  Dtj^ 

H^an 

Dry 

Hean  Dry 

HeaTi  Dry 

Hcan 

Dry 

Mean  Dry 

Hean  Dry 

Mtan  Dry 

Killion  Sallon« 

tcr  da^ 

?«r<cnt 

Ferccctc 

Fcrccdi 

Fecccnc 

Fcrccflt 

Hunbe  r 

Ihjnbcr 

Souch  C«mral  (concknued) 

0«01  Nacchic'Kiis-Sc^Frin 

27 

346,271  226,271 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.1 

I 

0 

0 

0  0 

5fl 

3«7,656  2H,656 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0003  Kiitisiippl  D^lca 

46 

434, 6««  2«),6«« 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0  0 

LIOI  tipper  White 

71 

IS, 994  10,594 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0  0 

1104  Loafer  Arkaft*a« 

55 

27,293  I5,19« 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

: 

3 

: 

4 

0 

0 

2  3 

1105  Canadian 

^ 

5,911  l,99l 

62 

123 

62 

121 

61 

119 

61 

120 

62 

121 

0 

0 

0  10 

S6 

3,337  2,537 

6« 

90 

70 

92 

73 

96 

71 

94 

66 

$9 

0 

0 

0  6 

1107  Rcd*S)i|phuT 

S9 

19,677         12,  17  7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0  0 

1201  Sabifi«-Ke[hc« 

62 

10, 763  5,613 

5 

9 

S 

9 

5 

10 

7 

13 

10 

18 

0 

0 

0  2 

1202  TTicti[y~C«lv«4ton  By 

41 

6,604          4,4  74 

ta 

36 

19 

38 

21 

42 

25 

4« 

31 

60 

tl 

0 

0  0 

1203  Bracoi 

47 

5,603  2,703 

64 

179 

75 

160 

66 

142 

62 

133 

53 

U4 

3 

3  6 

1204  Colorado  (Tcnat) 

70 

3,714  2,550 

62 

120 

77 

112 

72 

104 

70 

102 

67 

96 

1 

4 

4  6 

1205  Huecaa-TcMaa  Coascai 

72 

4,667  2,607 

26 

46 

26 

49 

27 

SI 

27 

50 

26 

46 

0 

0 

0  0 

1303  Sio  Crandc-F«coi 

93 

922  631 

6« 

100 

66 

100 

66 

99 

60 

«6 

45 

66 

0 

1 

0  6 

1305  Lwer  RLt>  Grande 

S3 

2,437          1  ,47? 

SO 

83 

51 

«4 

S2 

«6 

50 

63 

46 

78 

0 

0 

S  S 

Annual  cocal 

K64U650  1,117,675 

1 

2 

1  2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 
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Hunber  of 

■K>ntht 

that  1975 

coniuap- 

3/ 

tive  uae 

would  ev 

VJtei 

supply 

Fercentate  depletion 

ceed  90t 

•opply 

Percent 

Re«<hire4>  Planning  Act 

of 

area 

I 

Utth 

Without 

region  and  vatet 

in 

forest 

ground 

ground 

reioufci^  subteftion 

md  tan];e 

water  4/ 

vatet  4/ 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

3000 

1/ 

2/ 

Mean 

Ory 

Hear* 

Ory 

He  an 

Ory 

Hean 

Ory 

He  an 

Dry 

Hean 

Dry 

Hean  Dry 

Hean  Ory 

Hi  lUon 

Ml  loni 

Percent 

Percent 

percent 

Pet  cent 

Pereent 

Hujjbfr 

jiuftbar 

ftoeky  MoMntitn^ 

1001  l40-HtU-Sa«katc^«vaii 

Ub 

6,727 

4,967 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

II 

9 

II 

9 

U 

0  0 

0  0 

t003  HU«oori-Harias 

68 

5,005 

33 

36 

30 

3fr 

39 

47 

39 

47 

39 

47 

0  0 

0  0 

1003  Hu«ourt'Huc»elihetl 

M 

S,&79 

4,519 

3 

% 

4 

4 

5 

b 

5 

6 

5 

6 

0  0 

0  0 

XOOit  Vellov«tone 

9,839 

8,159 

31 

36 

36 

32 

33 

39 

33 

39 

31 

38 

0  0 

0  0 

1007  Ho/So  Platte 

bi 

3,899 

3,616 

85 

93 

84 

90 

83 

SB 

85 

91 

91 

98 

3  4 

4  4 

1 103  tapper  Arkansas 

frS 

877 

813 

85 

91 

83 

89 

81 

87 

79 

B4 

73 

78 

1  2 

5  5 

Kio  crande  Hav4ter& 

7| 

AAA 

687 

69 

76 

93 

83 

103 

83 

101 

81 

100 

0  7 

0  4 

n02  Hiddle  ftto  Grande 

bl 

l,i2S 

1,169 

94 

107 

97 

110 

101 

114 

101 

114 

lOO 

113 

0  5 

4  10 

n04  Opper  Peeo* 

74 

59  S 

510 

94 

110 

81 

89 

67 

78 

69 

80 

73 

85 

3  4 

7  7 

1^01  Creen-VhUe-VMpa 

46 

4,699 

3,699 

23 

38 

31 

39 

25 

31 

35 

33 

36 

33 

0  0 

I  1 

1402  Colorado'^CunnLAOn 

46 

S,737 

4,40  7 

17 

33 

17 

33 

18 

33 

18 

24 

19 

35 

0  0 

0  0 

1403  Colorada'3Jn  J\itn 

48 

10, 4H 

7,454 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

n 

8 

13 

9 

13 

0  0 

0  0 

ISOl  Little  Colorado 

86 

340 

m 

31 

37 

37 

30 

34 

43 

36 

46 

40 

51 

0  0 

0  0 

IS03  Lover  Colo'Hatn  Stem 

31 

3,319 

:,I39 

46 

50 

46 

50 

47 

51 

48 

53 

49 

53 

0  0 

0  0 

IS03  CilJ 

71 

l,H3 

1,344 

354 

358 

357 

361 

260 

364 

358 

261 

25  3 

356 

13  13 

13  12 

1601  S«ar'Cre«t  Salt  Lake 

48 

2,852 

3,453 

44 

51 

43 

49 

41 

47 

43 

48 

44 

51 

3  3 

8  8 

3603  Sevter  Lake 

39 

47i 

449 

i37 

ni 

131 

137 

115 

121 

116 

133 

117 

133 

4  5 

4  5 

160  J  HMAboldt^Tonopah  t>e« 

22 

923 

A4S 

117 

137 

125 

135 

133 

U4 

137 

148 

144 

156 

4  5 

5  6 

1604  Central  L^honr^n 

IS 

1,502 

U085 

56 

78 

i 

56 

78 

1 

56 

77 

57 

79 

60 

64 

4  4 

5  5 

o 
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3/ 


Perc<?ntafee  depletion 


i 

1 

With 

ground 

ground 

i 

water 

water  ^/ 

r4*^ton  Jrtd  vjt^r 

in  fjr^iit 

1900 

196^ 

1*90 

2000 

ointng 

2/ 

Dry 

He*ti  Pry 

Hean 

Dry 

Dry 

He«n  Dry 

H<fan 

M«an 

Drv 

T 

j 

I  Percent 

P<rcenr_ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

HuAber 

Hnober 

1 

1 

CL:irk  For!(-KootirndL 

»b 

:7*316 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1705  l>per/Certtril  ^naVc* 

13,033 

39 

35 

^2 

38 

3a 

45 

37 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

.  30,109 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Annual  rotil 

■  U3,63^ 

lia,73S 

19 

23 

20 

25 

22 

27 

22 

27 

22 

27 

Cr«'<it  Pliin!> 

iOOS  hVst^rn  t>dkorJ» 

^9 

U  ,102 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eastern  I^ak^CK 

IS 

li,l67 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1008  !4ii>br3rJ-PUrtt*^Loufk 

*>} 

6,046 

A9 

55 

62 

61 

69 

60 

68 

i9 

67 

0 

1 

0 

3 

lOLO  K:in5j£ 

6,176 

itilbb 

6J 

64 

*5 

66 

97 

65 

96 

64 

9^ 

0 

2 

3 

U0>  Ar)(jnsi£*Cin4rrHm 

n 

i 

i,.2l3 

1.793 

iS 

113 

5A 

126 

60 

140 

1^0 

141 

i 

14  2 

0 

2 

I 

4 

36.274 

20 

27 

22 

29 

I  2^ 

32 

2^ 

32 

1  

i  25 

33 

! 

Kunber  of  months 
that  147S  consump- 
t  ive  use  uould  e«~ 
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yjt et  supply 


PtftCt'ntage  deplgtiop 


3/ 


Hit  f^Jti'^t 


I  147S 
1  


He4n"  J>tv 


Me^n  Dtv  jMeh*n  Dry 


!99D 


2000 


Nean  Jjty 
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tive uie  would  ex* 
ceed  90*  supply 


With  Without 
SrotJnd  gttfund 
wltet  jtj    vllet  V 


170*  rppt-t'Wid  C»>ltjfflbi:i 

:  ^Ub  Pufit't  Sound 

1m     Ore^ton  Cl^>sr4  H^stn 


1*1 


102,491 
177,740 

]  ,16^ 


K^TCTMlt 


Percent 


1  4  I  )  4 
0000 
0       L    :       0  1 
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Petceot 


4  S 

I  I 

S6  87 


Percent 


4  S 
t  J 
\  1 
86 


Pet  cent 


Nunbet 


S3  83, 


jjugbe  t 


tHUL  Kl  Jr%4tU-S.4:o4>t^l 
lit^)-*  Sjn  Ffjn^'Uv.}  Bjv 
l*J07  Ljnont  3ii-South 


2J 


.S,7  3: 

l4,?J4 

i7v 

?,247 
1:; 


18, ^i? 
L4,tOS 
I?  ,W 
2,049 

J  ,n7 

^48  7 
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7K«I<*  ^4,jn 


****  too 

SI  72 

101  lor 
loo  ]\H 


I 


)  4 

:v  40 

91   101  [ 

41  I 

40    ;9  ' 

9^  10:  ' 

99  J17  : 


4^1  ^  ^ 

H  42  I  3J  41 

94  M>7  j  97  LtO 

29  4fl  30  ^0 

44  8^  4^  89 

91  9?  ,  91  9^ 

98  [  JOO  JJ8 


4 
3j 
101 

3) 
46 
90 
104 


S 
44 

n6| 
94 1 

96" 
122\ 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

4 

7 

7 

0 

3 

2 

4 

7 

7 

8 

L2 

^2 

6 

6 

6 

37  49 


38  50 


39  s? 


40         I     41  iV 
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Resource  Planning  jvct 
region  ^nd  water 
resource  aubregion 


I  Percent 
i  of  are^ 
I  in  forest 


Water  supply 


y 


If 


Dty 
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It  Is  important  to  note  that  In  some  subreglons,  ground  water  mining  Is 
used  to  supplement  surface  flows*    Thus,  the  monthly  data  represent  the  sltua* 
tloci  If  ground  water  mining  does  or  does  not  occur*    For  example,  table  7*11 
shows  that  In  the  average  supply  year  for  the  San  Joaquln-Tulare  Subreglon 
(1803),  consumptive  use  normally  will  exceed  90  percent  of  streamflow  for  4 
months  without  mining  ground  water,  and  only  for  3  months  If  ground  water 
mining  continues*    Mining  Is  only  a  temporary  solution  to  water  supply  problems 
and  cannot  continue  Indefinitely* 

In  general,  the  eastern  United  States  Is  escpected  to  have  few  water 
shortage  problems  at  the  subreglon  level*    The  Kortheast  region  has  no  sub* 
regions  where  water  quantity  problems  are  anticipated  during  the  projected 
years*    Hor  does  there  appear  to  be  major  seasonal  probleins  since  consumptive 
use  does  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  supply  In  any  month  (table  7*11)*  Yet, 
In  the  early  l9&0*s,  the  Kortheast  region  escperlenced  a  drought  that  had  a 
severe  impact  on  supplies*    Such  problems  could  be  expected  to  occur  again, 
though  Infrequently  (less  than  10  out  of  100  years)* 

Within  the  Korth  Central  region,  water  quantity  problems  are  most  likely 
In  the  Southwestern  Lake  Michigan  subreglon  (0A03) *    The  dry  year  supply  will 
be  depleted  by  55  percent  by  1985  and  by  80  percent  by  2000*    The  95  percent 
supply  (1  In  20  years)  would  fall  considerably  below  annual  consumption  needs* 
A  small  Increase  In  d^and  In  combination  with  drought  conditions  could  amplify 
the  problem*    Manufacturing  and  electric  cooling  vrlll  be  major  water  consumers 
In  this  subreglon,  and  would  likely  be  r>ost  severely  affected  In  a  drought 
year* 

In  the  Southeast  Region,  onlv  the  Southern  Florida  (0305)  subreglon  In 
the  South  Atlantic  Gulf  Is  likely  to  experience  significant  flow  depletion*  It 
Is  significant  that  In  20  percent  of  the  years,  streamflow  will  be  depleted  In 
excess  of  90  percent  for  5  months*    This  shows  a  serious  seasonal  supply 
problem,  and  could  represent  a  substantial  problem  for  Instream  values* 

Within  the  South  Central  region,  several  subreglons  show  potential 
depletion  problems*    The  Canadian  (11C5}  and  the  Red-Washlta  (1106)  subreglons 
have  only  moderately  high  depiction  raLes^  but  their  water  supply  problem  Is 
critical  because  of  the  high  rates  of  gtound  w^ ter  mining*    In  the  Canadian 
subreglon  (1105),  ground  water  minltig  accounts  for  68  percent  of  the  average 
year  supply*    The  monthly  analysis  i?hows  a  large  difference  In  the  number  of 
months  that  consumptive  use  exceeds?  90  percent  supply  with  and  without  ground 
water  mining* 

Also  In  the  South  Central,  the  Brazos  (1203)  and  the  Colorado  (1204) 
subreglons  show  high  depletion  ratios,  especially  In  the  dry  years,  though  they 
currently  exceed  50  percent  depletion  In  the  average  year*    Mere  than  half  of 
the  months  show  an  excess  of  90  percent  depletion  during  the  dry  year  In  these 
two  subreglons*    In  much  of  the  High  Plains  area.  Irrigation  Is  heavily  sup- 
ported by  ground  water  mining,  which  supplies  39  percent  and  24  percent  of  the 
average  supply  In  subreglons  1203  and  1204,  respectively.    A  water  shortage  Xn 
the  future  could  severely  affect  the  economy  of  the  South  Central  Region,  which 
Is  heavily  dependent  on  Irrigated  agriculture*    Both  the  Rio  Crande-Pecos 
(1303)  and  the  Lover  Rio  Grande  (1305)  are  lllcely  to  experience  major  depletions, 
the  latter  exceeding  90  percent  in  all  dry  years. 
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The  Great  Plains  region  includes  four  subdrainages  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  one  in  the  Arkansas-White-Red  River  Basin.    The  Niobrara-Platte-Loup 
(1008),  Kansas  (lOlO),  and  the  Arkansas-Cimarron  (1103)  all  show  high  depletions 
currently  ranging  from  58  to  113  percent  in  the  dry  year.    Irrigation  accounts 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  water  consumed  in  these  subregions;  consequently, 
the  agricultural  economy  will  be  impacted  the  greatest  in  years  of  short  supply. 
Ground  water  overdraft  is  fairly  significant  in  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas-Cimarron 
drainages . 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  which  includes  parts  of  the  Missouri,  Rio 
Grande,  Colorado,  Great  Basin,  and  the  upper  drainages  of  the  Columbia  Rivers, 
has  several  subregions  that  have  potential  water  quantity  problems*    These  are 
discussed  as  part  of  the  major  drainages* 

In  the  Missouri  River  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  the  No/So 
Platte  (1007)  will  approach  90  percent  depletion  in  any  dry  year*    The  No/So 
Platte  is  experiencing  seasonal  water  shortages  and  is  mining  large  amounts  of 
ground  water.    Irrigation,  t^ich  accounts  for  more  than  90  percent  of  consump- 
tion, will  be  impacted  most  during  years  of  short  supply*    The  Upper  Arkansas 
(1102)  has  one  of  the  highest  depletions  in  the  Nation — 119  percent  in  a  dry 
year  * 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Region  contains  three  of  the  Rio  Grande  subregions,  all 
of  which  have  very  high  depletion  rates*    Both  the  Rio  Grande  Headwaters  (1301) 
and  Upper  Pecos  (1304)  would  now  exceed  100  percent  depletion  in  the  dry  year* 
The  Gila  (1503)  consumes  99  percent  of  the  average  supply,  of  t^ich  66  percent 
is  mined  ground  water*    All  of  these  subregions  are  60  to  70  percent  forest  and 
range,  indicating  that  resource  managment  may  offer  at  least  partial  solution* 

Overall,  the  Great  Basin  drainages  show  very  high  depletion  rates*  Water 
consumption  in  the  Humboldt -Tonopah  (1603)  would  exceed  the  available  supply  by 
17  percent  in  a  dry  year,  and  will  exceed  100  percent  of  supply  by  1985  in  the 
average  supply  situation*    Because  of  heavy  irrigation  use  in  these  basins,  the 
seasonal  distribution  is  a  problem*    Depletion  exceeds  90  percent  supply  several 
months  every  year* 

The  Pacific  Coast  Region  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  all  of  the  California-South  Pacific  Water  Resource  Region*  Several 
subregions  show  significant  potential  problems,  including  the  Oregon  Closed 
Basin  (1707),  San  Joaquin-Tulare  (1803),  Central  California  (1805),  Southern 
California  (1806),  and  the  Lahontan-South  (1807).    Several  others  show  moder- 
ately high  depletion* 

In  all  of  these  areas  t^ere  water  shortages  are  expected,  excluding  the 
Grerc  Lakes  region,  irrigated  agriculture  is  the  major  consumptive  water  use* 
Wate^  values  of  irrigation  ar&  among  the  lowest  of  all  withr^rawal  or  consump- 
tive uses*    As  water  becomes  scarce,  its  use  will  ultimately  decline  for  those 
purposes  of  lower  value.    Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  shortages  enumer- 
ated will  ultimately  have  the  greatest  direct  impact  on  the  agricultural  and 
related  economy* 
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At  present,  water  quantity  problems  are  of  little  consequence  in  Alaska, 
nor  are  they  expected  in  th^  future.    Consumption  of  water  in  Hawaii  is  increas-* 
ing,  but  is  not  expected  to  pose  serious  supply  problems.    Water  consumption  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  will  greatly  exceed  water  supplies  in  the  future,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Adequacy  of  Instream  Flow 

The  "depletion**  analysis  can  also  provide  information  about  the  adequacy  of 
waterflows  to  support  aquatic  life.    To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
criteria  for  describing  the  severity  of  various  levels  of  depletion.    Tennant  V 
has  described  the  instream  flow  conditions  for  60  (40  percent  depletion),  30 
(70  percent  depletion),  and  10  percent  (90  percent  depletion)  mean  annual  flow. 

*'Sixty  percent  of  average  flow  (40  percent  depletion)  is  the  base  flow 
recommended  to  provide  excellent  to  outstanding  habitat  for  most  aquatic  life 
forms  during  their  primary  periods  of  growth  and  for  the  majority  of  recreational 
uses.    Channel  widths,  depths,  and  velocities  will  provide  excellent  aquatic 
habitat.    Host  of  the  normal  channel  substrate  will  be  covered  with  water, 
including  many  shallow  riffle  and  shoal  areas.    Side  channels  that  normally 
carry  water  will  have  adequate  flows.    Few  gravel  bars  will  be  exposed,  and  the 
majority  of  islands  will  serve  as  wildlife  nesting,  denning,  nursery,  and 
refuge  habitat.    The  majority  of  streambanks  will  provide  cover  for  fish  and 
safe  denning  areas  for  wildlife.    Pools,  runs,  and  riffles  will  be  adequately 
covered  with  water  and  provide  excellent  feeding  and  nursery  habitat  for  fishes. 
Riparian  vegetation  will  have  plenty  of  water.    Fish  migration  is  no  problem  in 
any  riffle  areas.    Hater  temperatures  are  not  expected  to  become  limiting  in 
any  reach  of  the  stream.    Invertebrate  life  forms  should  be  varied  and  abundant. 
Water  quality  and  quantity  should  be  excellent  for  fishing  and  floating  canoes, 
rafts,  and  larger  boats,  and  general  recreation.     Stream  esthetics  and  natural 
beauty  will  be  excellent  to  outstanding. 

**Thirty  percent  of  the  average  flow  (70  percent  depletion)  is  a  base  low 
recommended  to  sustain  good  survival  habitat  for  most  aquatic  life  forms. 
Widths,  depths,  and  velocities  will  generally  be  satisfactory.  .   .  .  The 
majority  of  the  substrate  will  be  covered  with  water,  except  for  very  wide, 
shallow  riffle  or  shoal  areas.    Most  side  channels  will  carry  some  water.  Host 
gravel  bars  will  be  partially  covered  with  water  and  many  islands  will  provide 
wildlife  nesting,  denning,  nursery,  and  refuge  habitat.    Streambanks  will 
provide  cover  for  fish  and  wildlife  denning  habitat.    Many  runs  and  most  pools 
will  be  deep  enough  to  serve  as  cover  for  fishes.    Riparian  vegetation  will  not 
suffer  from  lack  of  water.    Large  fish  can  move  over  riffle  areas.  Water 
temperatures  ^re  not  expected  to  become  limiting  in  most  stream  segments. 
Invertebrate  life  is  reduced  but  not  expected  to  become  a  limiting  factor  in 
fish  production.    Water  quality  and  quantity  should  be  good  for  fishing. 


5^/  Tennant,  Donald.  L.    Instream  flow  regimens  for  fish,  wildlife,  recreation 
and  related  environmental  resources.    U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Billings,  Montana,  123  p.  1975. 
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floating,  and  general  recreation,  especially  with  canoes,  rubber  rafts,  and 
smaller  shallow  draft  boats.    Stream  esthetics  and  natural  beauty  will  generally 
be  satisfactory. 

"Ten  percent  of  the  average  flow  (90  percent  depletion)  Is  a  minimum 
Instantaneous  flow  recommended  to  sustain  short-term  survival  habitat  for  most 
aquatic  life  forms.    Channel  widths,  depths,  and  velocities  will  all  be  signi- 
ficantly reduced  and  the  aquatic  habitat  degraded  ....    The  stre^  substrate 
or  wetted  perimeter  may  be  about  half  exposed,  except  in  wide,  shallow  riffle 
or  shoal  areas  where  exposure  could  be  higher.    Side  channels  will  be  severely 
or  totally  dewatered.    Gravel  bars  will  be  substantially  dewatered,  and  Islands 
will  usually  no  longer  function  as  wildlife  nesting,  denning,  nursery,  and 
refuge  habitat.    Streambank  cover  for  fish  and  fur  animal  denning  habitat  will 
be  severely  diminished.    Many  wetted  areas  will  be  so  shallow  they  no  longer 
will  serve  as  cover,  and  fish  will  generally  be  crowded  into  the  deepest  pools. 
Riparian  vegetation  may  suffer  from  lack  of  water*    Large  fish  will  have 
difficulty  migrating  upstream  over  many  riffle  areas.    Water  temperature  often 
becomes  a  limiting  factor,  especially  in  the  lower  reaches  of  streams  in  July 
and  August*    Invertebrate  life  will  be  severely  reduced*    Fishing  will  often  be 
very  good  in  the  deeper  pools  and  runs  since  fish  will  be  concentrated*  Many 
fishermen  prefer  this  level  of  flow*    However,  fish  may  be  vulnerable  to 
overharvest*    Floating  is  difficult  even  in  a  canoe  or  rubber  raft*  Hatural 
beauty  and  stream  esthetics  are  badly  degraded*    Most  streams  carry  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  average  flow  at  times,  so  even  this  low  level  of  flow  will 
occasionally  provide  some  enhancement  over  a  natural  flow  regime." 

From  the  established  criteria,  it  can  be  determined  that  depletion 
levels  in  excess  of  90  percent  for  sustained  periods  usually  will  have  serious 
adverse  effects  on  aquatic  habitat*    The  monthly  analysis  in  table  7*11 
indicates  those  subreglons  where  the  flow  will  be  reduced  by  more  than  90 
percent  for  long  periods. 

Most  of  the  major  impacts  of  use  on  the  volume  of  water  in  streams  occurs 
in  the  West  (table  7*11)*    These  data,  however,  provide  comparisons  only  of 
total  water  consumption  in  a  subregion  with  the  average  outflow  of  water  from 
the  subregion.    Most  regions  and  subreglons  have  main  streams  and  tributaries 
that  have  flows  well  below  the  ^'good  survival  habitat"  level  at  some  time 
during  a  normal  year,  and  many  also  approach  or  go  below  the  "minimum  short- 
term  survival"  flow  level*    In  some  cases.  Including  some  in  the  western  United 
States,  natural  streamflows  are  augmented  by  reservoir  releases  to  avoid  such 
problems* 

There  are  other  cases,  however,  where  streamflows  fluctuate  widely  during 
the  day  in  response  to  reservoir  discharges  to  meet  varying  demands  for  hydro- 
electric power*    Average  flows  seem  adequate  for  aquatic  life  in  Water  Resource 
Regions  1-9*    High  depletions  are  causing  the  greatest  Instream  Impacts  on 
aquatic  life  in  the  Rio  Grande  region  and  the  Lower  Colorado  and  the  Southern 
California  subreglons*    Other  areas  under  stress  Include  the  No/So  Platte, 
parts  of  the  Arkansas-White-Red  region  and  the  Brazos,  Colorado,  San  Joaquin, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  subreglons.    In  a  dry  year,  additional  aquatic  habitat 
areas  that  are  likely  to  be  greatly  Impacted  Include  the  Southern  Florida  and 
Kansas  regions,  and  most  of  the  Arkansas-White-Red  and  the  Great  Basin  regions. 
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Major  efforts  have  been  made— by  construction  of  reservoirs  and  channel 
dredging — to  maintdin  instream  flow  levels  that  are  sufficient  for  commercial 
navigation  on  the  inland  watertfays  system.    While  mitigating  the  effects  of 
variable  rainfall  on  the  acreage  level  of  instream  flows,  these  efforts  have 
greatly  modified  aquatic  habitat  conditions.    Water  depths  and  movement  have 
been  changed  on  long  stretches  of  many  streams*    ^t  the  same  time,  new  habitat 
has  been  created  in  reservoirs* 

The  effect  of  forests  and  other  vegetation  on  runoff  and  streamflows, 
especially  in  reducing  wide  variations  in  flow,  has  long  been  known*  Increas- 
ing attention  is  being  directed  at  nonstructural  methods,  including  vegetation 
management,  as  alternatives  to  dams  and  channelization  for  minimizing  wide 
swings  in  streamflows* 

Flooding 

Flooding  affects  all  parts  of  the  United  States — in  arid  as  well  as  humid 
areas*    In  1975,  despite  modem  communications  and  weather  services,  113  people 
were  killed  by  floodvaters,  and  property  damages  were  estimated  at  $3*4  billion* 
Almost  half  of  all  flood  damages  are  to  agriculture,  as  crops  and  livestock  are 
destroyed  and  production  land  is  covered  or  washed  away*    In  urban  areas, 
property  damage  is  accompanied  by  unemployment  and  dislocation  of  people* 

The  Impact  of  flooding  on  wildlife,  fish,  and  ecosystems  is  mixed*  In 
upstream  areas,  wildlife  food  and  habitat  are  often  washed  away  or  cov^ed  by 
floodwaters,  resulting  in  severe  damage  to  natural  systems*    Less  measurable 
losses  include  funds  spent  for  relief  and  reconstruction,  lost  productivity, 
and  the  general  disruption  of  the  economy  during  and  after  a  flood*  However, 
flooding  may  transport  beneficial  nutrients  that  improve  or  supply  natural 
downstream  systems* 

Since  1941,  annual  flood  damages  have  not  been  less  than  $50  million* 
Yearly  damages  usually  range  from  $100  million  to  $400  million*  E^mages 
approaching  $1  billion  have  occurred  several  times  since  1950,  the  highest 
being  $4*5  billion  in  1972*    Despite  the  increasing  trend  in  annual  flood 
damages,  there  is  no  evidence  that  storms  are  increasing  in  magnitude  or 
frequency*    The  increases  in  damage  result  from  inflation  and,  more  Iiq»ortantly, 
from  new  development  in  flood^prone  or  flood-susceptible  areas*  6^/ 

Average  annual  flood  damage  per  square  mile  varies  considerably  by  region 
and  subregion  (fig*  7*10)*    This  wide  variation  in  average  flood  damages  is 
related  in  part  to  weather  patterns,  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  streams  in 
the  region  or  subregion,  and  in  part  to  the  average  value  of  property  subjected 
to  flooding* 

Floods  cause  serious  health  problems,  injuries,  exposures,  stress,  and 
bacterial  contamination*    Many  of  these  problems  may  continue  long  after  the 
flood  has  subsided*    The  yearly  loss  of  life  from  floods  has  usually  been  less 
than  100^  but  it  exceeded  500  in  1972* 


6/  U*S.  Water  Resources  Council.    The  1975  assessment  of  water  and  related 
land  resources,  op.  cit. 
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Average  Rood  Damages  by  Subreglon 


Floods  can  be  both  devastating  or  beneficial  to  agricultural  Interests. 
They  can  wipe  out  crops  and  dump  tons  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  other  debris 
on  productive  lands.    Floatable  debris  In  flood  plains  can  cause  significant 
damage  to  structures  such  as  bridges,  culverts  (and  associated  roads),  and 
other  structures  within  the  flood  plain,  particularly  for  floods  with  recurrence 
Intervals  of  up  to  25  years.    Loose  materials  that  ^i^e  picked  up  and  carried  by 
floodwaters  are  often  trapped  against  structures  such  as  bridges  where  they 
collect  and  form  debris  dams*    These  dams  force  water  to  find  an  alternate 
route  around  them.     If  the  debris  dams  break  loose  and  wash  out,  the  resulting 
surge  of  water  and  debris  can  cause  additional  damage  to  other  downstream 
structures  and  possible  loss  of  life.    On  the  positive  side,  slow-moving  floods 
can  deposit  fertile,  highly  productive  soil  on  cropland.    Other  types  of 
enrichment  can  be  found  In  wetlands  and  other  natural  areas  where  periodic 
flooding  c'in  rejuvenate  feeding  and  breeding  areas* 

It  Is  projected  that  average  annual  flood  damages  will  Increase  to  $4*3 
billion  In  the  year  2000*    Agricultural  damages  are  expected  to  be  more  than 
$1.7  billion  In  2000  while  urban  damages  are  projected  to  Increase  by  36  per-* 
cent  to  $1*6  billion.    All  other  damages  are  expected  to  average  about  $1 
billion.    The  annual  loss  of  lives  has  varied  widely  over  the  years;  consequently, 
no  estimates  were  projected. 

Generally,  the  regional  estimates  and  projections  of  flood  damages  are 
closely  correlated  with  population  densities*    The  highest  damages  are  likely 
to  occur  In  the  South  Atlantlc*-Gulf ,  California,  and  Missouri  regions*  Agrl-* 
cultural  damages  are  most  important  In  the  South  Atlantic-Gulf  and  Missouri 
Regions,  but  ^^e  also  significant  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi,  Arkansas*^ 
Whlte^Red,  and  the  Texas  Gulf  regions*    Urban  damages  will  be  more  prominent  In 
California,  New  England,  Mld-Atlantlc,  and  the  Great  Lakes  regions. 

Water  Quality 

The  natural  quality  of  water  In  the  Nation's  streams  and  lakes  Is,  In 
large  part,  a  reflection  of  the  characteristics  of  the  land  and  vegetation  from 
which  the  watiir  flows.    Because  of  the  natural  variation  In  land  and  vegetation, 
the  natural  quality  of  water  In  streams  and  lakes  Is  neither  uniform  nor  static. 
Water  Is  constantly  moving,  even  In  lakes  and  reservoirs;  as  It  moves,  its 
quality  changes,    it  Is  Influenced  by  natural  features  Including  geological 
features,  soil,  vegetation,  natural  landslides,  and  wildfire* 

The  natural  quality  of  water  Is  also  affected  by  the  actions  of  people. 
These  actions  Include  road  construction,  urban  development,  farming,  mining, 
timber  harvesting,  livestock  grazing,  and  dumping  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes.    Acid  precipitation,  which  occurs  when  precipitation  falls  through  air 
containing  heavy  concentrations  of  sulfur,  also  affects  water  quality,  especially 
near  heavily  Industrialized  areas* 

Water  Is  often  used  and  reused  several  times  and  for  many  purposes  during 
Its  journey  to  the  sea.    Quality  can  be  either  Improved  or  degraded  as  It  Is 
used  and  returned  to  the  stream.    Because  It  Is  ever*^movlng  and  ever*-changlng, 
water  quality  and  quantity  Is  difficult  to  inventory  or  measure* 


It  is  important  to  realize  that  water  quality  determines  the  usability  of 
water  and  that  quality  can  be  good  or  bad»  depending  on  the  specific  uses  man 
wishes  to  make  of  It*    For  exanple^  a  clear  alpine  lake  may  be  excellent  for 
esthetic  enjoyment  and  trout  fishing^  but  very  poor  for  swimming  since  the 
water  temperature  rarely  exceeds  10  degrees  centigrade*    Another  example  would 
be  when  the  natural  water  quality  Is  Ideal  for  swimming  and  for  flsh»  wildlife^ 
and  livestock^  but  Is  unsatisfactory  for  Industrial  use  because  of  the  content 
of  total  dissolved  solids* 

To  show  the  relationship  of  water  quality  to  Its  natural  environment^ 
relatively  undisturbed  forest  and  range  land  watersheds  with  available  water 
quality  data  were  selected  In  each  division^  province^  or  section  as  described 
by  Bailey.  TJ  8/    Bailey's  hierarchical  system  for  land  classification  (eco* 
regions)  begins  with  the  largest »  broadest  definition  as  a  domain^  and  proceeds 
downward  In  size  and  In  specificity  through  division  and  province  to  section^ 
the  smallest  and  most  discrete  unit*    Each  section  describes  a  more  or  less 
continuous  geographical  area  and  Is  characterized  by  distinctive  fauna»  climate^ 
landform  (Including  drainage  pattern) »  soll»  and  vegetation  that  distinguishes 
It  from  adjacent  sections*    Within  such  sections^  ecological  relationships 
between  plants^  soll»  and  climate  are  essentially  similar^  so  similar  management 
treatments  give  comparable  results  and  have  similar  effects  on  the  environment. 
They  are  considered  to  be  biological  and  physical  areas  of  a  specific  potential* 

In  addition  to  being  relatively  undisturbed  (no  major  land  disturbing 
activities  within  at  least  the  last  5  years) »  the  selected  watersheds  were  also 
small  (lO  to  200  square  miles) ^  more  than  90  percent  forest  or  range  land  or 
both»  and  had  a  minimum  of  5  years  (10  years  when  possible)  of  water  quality 
records  that  Included  total  dissolved  solids^  water  temperature,  suspended 
sediment^  and  dissolved  oxygen*    These  data»  primarily  from  STORET^  9^/  are 
presented  in  table  7*12  to  show  water  quality  for  these  parameters  by  ecoreglon* 

The  quality  of  the  water  In  all  of  the  undisturbed  watersheds  exceeds  the 
minimum  water  quality  standards  of  most  States*    There  ls»  however^  a  substantial 
amount  of  variability  In  the  various  measures  of  quality  among  the  divisions^ 
provinces »  and  sections. 

Controlling  water  pollution  and  Improving  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters  are  important  public  policy  objectives*    The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500)  established  a  goal  of  eliminating  by 
1985  the  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  the  Nation's  navigable  waters;  an  Interim 
goal  was  to  provide  by  July  1,  1983>  wherever  attainable^  water  quality  suffi- 
cient for  recreation  and  the  protection  and  propagation  of  flsh»  shellfish^  and 
wildlife*    The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is  charged 
with  directing  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals* 


TJ  Bailey,  Robert*    Ecoreglons  of  the  United  States  (map).  U.S*  Department 
of  Agriculture^  Forest  Service^  Ogden»  Utah.  1976. 

Zl  Bailey^  Robert.    Description  of  the  ecoreglons  of  the  United  States* 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  Forest  Service^  Ogden^  Utah* 

9^/  STORET,  an  acronym  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  quality 
data  storage  and  retrieval  program. 
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KuJur**  of  qutUtT 

Tot«l 

diMoiv«d  «oiid« 

Oi«tolv«d  oxytflti 
(t  ««tur«tlOQ)  2/ 

W«UV  t«ap«r«tur« 
(d«|r«««  centlfr«d«) 

$ucpMid«4  «adiB«at 

P«rc«ntlle 

P«rc«fitll« 

P«re«ntil« 

(«rc«fitil« 

IS 

50 

8S 

IS 

SO 

8S 

IS 

SO 

es 

IS 

SO 

6S 

— ■"  

1300  Subarctic 



HI  310  Al««k«  K«nS« 

SO 

90 

120 

90 

9S 

100 

0 

13,0 

1 

3 

AO 

(100) 

<SOO)S/ 

1320  Tukoo  For««t 

A3 

43 

BO 

9S 

98 

100 

0 

3,e 

7,S 

10 

20 

40  1/ 

2100  W«fa  ContUicnt*! 

'?'t  m  w  J       lij     J  E^K^^K 

2111  S(m*-nr 

h2 

91 

120 

79 

90 

104 

0 

lOtO 

1S,S 

0 

1« 

4e 

104 

132 

77 

87 

98 

0 

8.0 

20,0 

2 

10 

2113  HotthAtn  lUr<tv<io(U 

2S 

29 

3S 

09 

97 

lOS 

0 

«,0 

17,0 

1 

3 

« 

2114  norther  a  lUtdwo««d»- Sprue* 

14 

20 

2S 

S6 

92 

100 

0 

4,0 

19,0 

1 

2 

s 

K2110  Coluttbt*  Fotcjt 

H3111  t>Dugla«-flt  For«at 

70 

100 

ISO 

«S 

91 

97 

3,0 

«,o 

9,0 

10 

40 

60 

M2113  Cftd«t-H«ttlock-Oouglt*^ftr 

S2 

S« 

3S 

9S 

lOS 

0 

4,0 

11. 0 

2 

S 

10 

1200  Hot  Coiitin«iit«l 

2210  £A«t«tn  Deciduous  For««t 

2211  Hl]t«d  H*«ophytlc 

1* 

16 

1« 

e7 

93 

100 

A.S 

1Q,0 

14,0 

2 

« 

17 

2212  BMch-tUpl* 

20  b 

36« 

SSb 

9« 

lOO 

«.o 

10,  s 

23,0 

2 

2« 

9S 

2213  M«Pl«-laawood  *  Oak  Sav^cv^d 

239 

29« 

313 

«4 

96 

110 

1,0 

9,0 

17.0 

lU 

«8 

73* 

221«  App«UchU  Oak 

12 

2S 

29 

e9 

97 

lOS 

2,0 

4,0 

1S,0 

221S  Oak  Hlckoty 

42 

1S4 

9« 

lOS 

7.0 

1S,0 

23,0 

2 

« 

«0 

2300  Subtropical 

2310  Out«r  Coastal  Pl«ln  Fot«st 

23L1  S««ch-^««Uutt^HftKnolU-Pln«-Oak 

H 

23 

S3 

73 

83 

90 

10,0 

le.o 

2«,0 

19 

2312  SoutU«tQ  Flood  PUln 

14 

23 

S3 

73 

83 

90 

10,0 

18,0 

2«,0 

19 

93 

2320  Southeasr«tn  Hiittd  For«jtt 

13 

22 

34 

91 

9a 

103 

9,0 

14,0 

23.0 

3 

7 

20 
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Division, 

pr(^vlnc«,  AttA 

Mtaaute 

^it  quality 

total 

dl£ttOlv«d  solids 

- 

Dissolved  oxysen 
(t  saturation)  2/ 

Uater  temperature 
(degtecs  centlftrada) 

SuapcAded  ^^dlttacit 
<«ft/l)  3/ 

Percentile 

PerccAttle 

Perc«zttl1 

e 

percentile 

IS 

50 

8S 

15 

SO 

85 

15 

50 

as 

15' 

SO 

85 

2410  Wl  1 1  jactt  e~  Pu|^et  Fofej^t 

46 

62 

75 

70 

80 

90 

2,0 

12.0 

ifl  n 

5 

'  10 

20 

7U4 1 U  r*Cl  F  |C  r  vrcflE 

15 

^0 

7S 

9S 

9& 

100 

1.0 

5.0 

9.0 

1 

3 

AO 

<S0) 

(400)  5/ 

mil  51tk4-5pruc«*Cedjr-H«olock 

34 

48 

65 

92 

9S 

96 

4,0 

8.0 

11.0 

1 

2 

8 

M2412  Redvood  forest 

S2 

87 

124 

95 

98 

105 

7,0 

IZ.I 

18.0 

3 

118 

C«dAt-Kentock-DoueUs-fir 

25 

50 

90 

85 

90 

95 

3.0 

9.0 

16.0 

4 

8 

12 

c«Ufomlt  Hlxcd  Evergreen 

50 

120 

150 

»3 

97 

99 

8.0 

U.S 

21.2 

6 

45 

175 

Sllvtr  Flr-Doi»glss-flr 

23 

46 

68 

8S 

90 

94 

1.4 

6.2 

10.9 

2 

5 

10 

2S00  t*r«lrle 

2510  Prairie  Patkland 

ZSU  Otk-HlckotV-&lue«t«t) 

23S 

314 

370 

76 

94 

128 

0 

13.0 

22.0 

17 

55 

214 

2S12  Oak  Bluefitets 

51 

S5 

»8 

11.0 

20.0 

25.0 

2520  FtAlrle  BrusKUnd 

2521  Hetf<lult«'Buf  falo  Cfa^s 

240 

270 

280 

B3 

94 

100 

12.0 

19.0 

26.0 

2 

8 

80 

2522  Junlper-0*k-Hftaqulte 

244 

278 

290 

83 

94 

100 

U.S 

19.0 

25.5 

2 

8 

80 

2523  H*s<|ulte-A<acU 

250 

260 

295 

62 

92 

100 

12.0 

19.0 

26.0 

Z 

8 

80 

2530  TaU-<r«**  ?tsUU 

2531  Blue&retB 

352 

368 

1060 

70 

86 

100 

0 

9.0 

19.5 

24 

60 

199 

2532  VheJt£rcs5-Blue^r«c]-N«ed]«£r3<(S 

14* 

1S5 

161 

78 

83 

90 

4.S 

9.5 

20.0 

448 

508 

6S0 

2533  Blue«ten-oraca 

72 

104 

133 

81 

100 

5.0 

13.0 

23.0 

2600  Hedlterrsne^n 

2610  California  Cra£«Und 

^00 

600 

eoo 

90 

95 

100 

8.0 

18.0 

:f8.0 

30 

60 

90 

}12610  Slttrtac  forest 

11 

19 

20 

90 

96 

102 

6.2 

13.8 

IS. 5 

1 

3 

5 

t42620  California  (.bjparral 

300 

600 

eoo 

90 

94 

96 

7.2 

17.8 

24.1 

10 

20 

30 
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OivUlon» 

province,  ti^d 

section  ^ 

H*tiur« 

q«ltty 

TottI 

Jlft»o|v«d  lOlidl 

i^/i)  1/ 

■ 

t>|i solved  oxyscn 
(t  ««turttion)  2/ 

 ZL 

Water  t««ipc return 
(dcfrce*  ccntiftrtdc) 

im/i)  3/ 

Percent III  A/ 

Fcrc entile 

Percentile 

Pirctntllc 

IS 

50 

85 

15 

SO 

85 

15 

50 

85 

15 

50 

85 

nOO  Steepe 

3U0  Crctt  PUini  5hortgra«s  Prtlrlc 

3tlL  Ctau-'Mtc^lcgra^i-Vhcftt^rAftS 

994 

2169 

33*4 

53 

70 

87 

1.4 

9*7 

18,0 

to 

6000 

16186 

Mil  WhittSrtftfl-M«tdtc|ra«»  2^ 

23S 

251 

269 

70 

60 

87 

0 

4*0 

12,0 

25 

47 

81 

Mn  CraM-|uff«lo  Crti« 

1491 

1610 

1730 

60 

92 

104 

4,0 

13*0 

2J,0 

118 

J88 

258 

H3110           H&unttin  Forest 

tOtll  Cttn4  nc'{K>usl4«-nr 

32 

46 

57 

87 

94 

99 

1,5 

8,0 

15,5 

I 

6 

22 

H3H2  Douil«-flr 

2S 

UO 

400  ; 

76 

83 

IJO 

0 

6*0 

12,0 

7 

25 

300 

HMI3  Pondcros«  Plnt-D(^uKlAs-f Ir 

38 

S2 

60 

65 

73 

76 

0 

4*0 

11,0 

2 

4 

9 

3120  PtJou«t  Crctiltnd 

200 

:so 

300 

60 

70 

60 

2,0 

10*0 

17,0 

50 

500 

5000 

H3I20  VpPir  ClU  H&unttlna  Fprtst 

63 

128 

173 

73 

87 

lU 

6*0 

11.0 

21.0 

1 

2 

20 

3130  IntcraounttlQ  Safcbruati 

3131  Sacabruih-VhittKrvsi 

8S 

109 

124 

9 

II 

12 

2.0 

n*o 

z^.o 

4 

9 

57 

3132  Lilumttn  S^ltbu^ih-Crt^a^evodd 

SO 

80 

100 

74 

79 

S4 

1*0 

6*0 

15*0 

13 

30 

177 

3L33  Ctcac  Buin  Stgibru^h 

70 

SO 

lOO 

73 

BO 

90 

1,0 

8.0 

15*0 

2 

25 

1970 

31 3A  bonne vl lie  S4ltbu»h^Urca4euoo(^ 

1000 

UOO 

3200 

70 

60 

SO 

2.0 

9.0 

15.0 

10 

30 

2000 

3I3S  Pond<rott  Shrub  Forcit 

5S 

54 

66 

75 

85 

95 

1.0 

14*0 

19*0 

5*6 

17.5 

59*5 

P3I30  Color^Jdo  Ptctitu 

P3I3I  Jufllp«r^Plnyon  WocdUnf!  + 

5*«ibru«h-54ltbu3h  Mf>!»alc 

150 

225 

350 

70 

85 

100 

4*0 

13.0 

21.0 

5 

25 

50O 

P313Z  CtUM-Callttt  5tc«P«  +  JonlPer^ 

Playott  UoodUnd 

158 

2ZB 

390 

85 

95 

145 

5,0 

16.0 

23*0 

L4SO0 

24600 

37900 

3140  HtKlcvn  HlghJ«ad«  Shrub 

427 

915 

nao 

95 

105 

105 

15*0 

25.0 

33.0 

14200 

68440 

IIJOOO 

A31^0  Vyoalng  Btvlff 

A3I^I  Vh«tt)tca«s-''KfccdIc^r«v«-''5j|tc 

220 

4S5 

770 

78 

87 

96 

2.0 

4.0 

17.0 

78 

8S0 

1622 

Mi2  S  tftcbt  uih-Wbca  t  g  ra  s  s 

190 

267 

344 

71 

82 

93 

2.0 

9,0 

17.0 

I 

191 

5«5 
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TUbli  7>1Z— Datj  (or  selected  g^aBurea  o(  vsttr  quality  ^roa  undlsturfatd  (otest  and  rftt>fte  wateraheda 
In  th*  United  Stato^bv  dlvlaton*  Pravincetand  sectl<m'^conilnirtd 


Tablt;  A  of  A 


Division* 

Province  «nd 
section 

H«ssure 

quality 

Total  dlasolvQd  aolld& 
(ng/l)  1/ 

Dissolved  (otyg«n 
(t  saturation)  2/ 

Vater  t«Bperatur« 
(degreas  centigrade) 

Suspended  sadlno^nt 
(ng/l)  If 

P«rc  «ntlle 

Percentile 

Percentile 

Fercenclle 

15 

50 

»5 

15 

SO 

85 

15 

SO 

as 

IS 

SO 

85 

3200  Deaert 

3210  Chlhuahuati  De«ert 

3111  OranM-'Tobos^ 

2450 

2990 

100 

120 

130 

8.0 

18.0 

27.0 

12 

55 

S6 

3212  T«rbuah-Creaote  Buah 

93 

114 

132 

13.0 

21.0 

2S.0 

3220  Anerlcin  (M^Jjve-Colorado-Sonoran) 

3221  Crepaote  Buah 

509 

541 

603 

70 

105 

140 

13.0 

21.0 

28.0 

7 

576 

lOM 

3222  Cr«oaote  Bu&h-Bur  Sage 

600 

70D 

800 

60 

70 

lOO 

13.0 

26.0 

32.0 

lOOO 

SOOO 

20000 

aZOQ  Rainforest 

MA210  Hawaiian  lalanda 

22 

33 

51 

69 

9^ 

100 

17.0 

19.0 

20.0 

0 

1 

3 

t/All  jialld  material  ih^t  P^ssci.  throuRh  a  flitter  maabTanc  having  pgres  of  0.4^  micron  i^  diameter.    Hertsurcd  In  mnigraas  per  liter  Cmn/l?. 

J/The  rjtlo  of  the  amount  ot  diiSoJve<J  oxygen  PrCs^nt  In  wat^r  Jt  ^  given  tcntptirature  to  th"  jmount  f^f  Jisi.^lveJ  o]<Vgen  water  can  hold  at  th^t 
ttmpt^rjture*  eKpri^ssed       a  ptri.ent. 

j/The  inorgiinlc  particles  larger  than  0.45  micron  In  (JJantter  carrl^  In  ^»uspe^^Jon  by  tfH>  vatcr.    tfea^ured  in  miHigrams  [H>r  Hter  (ng/lj^ 

4/Percentne  ufturtis  art:  clet^nnined  I  rom  an  analysis  of  h  frequency  distribution.    The  ^Oth  perccntdo  represents  the  median  <inldpoini>  of  the 
data  jnd  a  range  j.s  scUtted  in  vhich  70  Ptrcent  of  th«  data  falliS  between  the  I5th  Jnd  »5th  p^rt^entUes. 

3/Hltures  in  {  )  are  for  streams  with  a  aajor  contribution  from  glacial  melt  and  are  for  the  j^anc  ecoregtons  as  fiRures  immediately  Preteedln^^. 

^/Suspended  jjediment  f  iityte^  for  Yukon  Forest  do  ^ot  Include  ttwt  measured  m  the  Yuk^n  ^ivfc  vMch  is  a  glacial  melt  river  otlginatlnR  in  Canada. 

7/These  figures  represent  only  the  Bl^ek  lillls  portion  of  this  eci>reKion. 

.i;()te;         Numbers  before  the  dlvtsion,  Provide*,  and  section  designAt ion^  refer  to  Jowl.ind  ecoregions  ds  de^rlbcd  in  foret^t  Service*^  U.S.  DfP.irtmont 

Jt  Altriculture*^  £CQmlt>»i>  of  the  United  Stateg,  1976>    Letters  with  the  numbers*   J.e..  MlilO,.  PiJll*^  A3J42*  indJt/ite  hl(;hland  e;-ort>gJons 

in  which  H  -  mfiuntalns,  9  •  pUt^au^  and  A  -  altlplano  <a  high  plateau  or  plain). 

Sourte:      i;.S.  Environmental  Prntcrtl<>n  AgerttMi    !*atlonal  Water  QuaJiry  Oata  Storage  and  Retrieval  Program  <STOReT). 
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The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  defined  two 
broad  sources  of  pollution—point  source  and  nonpolnt  source*    Point  sources 
are  those  that  generally  originate  at  a  known  location,  are  transported  through 
pipes,  and  are  discharged  Into  receiving  waters  at  a  fixed  point*  Nonpolnt 
sources,  on  the  other  hand,  are  diffuse  In  origin,  their  transportation  Into 
receiving  water  Is  not  well  defined  or  constant,  their  discharge  occurs  at  many 
diffuse  locations,  and  depends  heavily  on  weather  conditions  such  as  rainstorms 
or  snowmeit* 

The  Initial  thrust  of  the  pollution  control  efforts  to  reach  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  was  related  to 
point  sources.    Those  programs  were  so  successful  In  controlling  point  source 
pollution  that  both  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  1£/  and  the  Comptroller 
General  11/  Identified  nonpolnt  source  pollution  as  the  limiting  factor  In 
reaching  the  stated  goals  In  many  of  the  246  hydrologlcal  drainage  basins 
across  the  Nation  Identified  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency*  12/ 

Point  Source  Pollution  Problem  Areas 

Point  source  pollution  Is  generated  primarily  by  Industries  and  municipal-^ 
Itles  and  Is  generally  Incidental  to  forest  and  range  lands.    However,  several 
kinds  of  operations  associated  with  forest  and  range  lands  do  generate  point 
source  pollution*    Some  of  these  are  relatively  permanent  and  generate  pollution 
on  a  year-round  basis,  but  others  are  only  temporary  or  seasonal.  Common 
sources  of  potential  point  source  pollution  on  forest  and  range  lands  Include; 
rock  crushing  and  gravel  washing;  log  sorting  and  storage;  wood  processing; 
mining;  food  processing;  developed  recreation  sites;  feedlots;  marine  vessels; 
remote  work  centers  (logging  and  mining  catnps);  summer  homes;  and  organization 
camps.    These  sources  of  point  pollution  are  found,  collectively.  In  nearly 
every  hydrologlc  basin  Identified  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  13/ 
though  not  all  are  considered  pollution  problems  In  all  basins*    In  fact, 
pollution  from  these  sources  Is  generally  not  significant  on  a  national  basis, 
but  It  can  be  significant  locally  If  not  controlled*    A  summary  of  the  major 
point  pollution  sources  and  the  related  types  of  pollution  is  shown  In  table  7*13 
by  each  major  region  as  dej ined  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

Nonpoint  Source  Pollution*Problem  Areas 

Most  pollution  from  activities  on  forest  and  range  land  Is  nonpolnt 
source.    As  mentioned  earlier,  nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution  are  becoming,  or 
have  already  become,  the  primary  source  of  pollution  In  many  streams*  There 
are  several  recognized  categories  of  nonpolnt  source  pollution  Including 


JLO/    U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,    National  water  quality  Inventory, 
1977,  report  to  Congress.    Unpublished  draft. 

iij    The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.    Report  to  the  Congress. 
National  water  quality  goals  cannot  be  attained  without  more  attention  to 
pollution  from  diffused  or  "nonpolnt"  sources,    December  20,  1977. 

12/    l\S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.    STORET  user  handbook.  Office 
of  water  and  hazardous  materials,  Washington,  D*C.,  June  1977;  and  associated 
map  EPA-STORET  major/minor  r Iver  basins ,  March  1973* 

13/    U,S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.    National  water  quality  Inventory, 
1977  report  to  Congress,  op.  clt, 
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mining;  urban  runoff;  construction  of  roads  and  buildings;  silviculture — man*s 
activities  in  growing  and  harvesting  timber;  agriculture;  hydrologic  modification 
of  surface  or  ground  waters;  subsurface  excavations — Industrial  injection  wells, 
septic  tanks  and  landfills;  and  saltwater  Intrusion  into  fresh  water  supplies. 
Of  these,  mining,  silviculture,  construction,  and  the  grazing  aspects  of 
agriculture  are  commonly  recognized  as  causing  significant  nonpoint  source 
pollution  from  forest  and  range  lands.    The  other  categories  of  nonpoint  source 
pollution  do  cause  significant  pollution  from  forest,  range,  and  associated 
lands  in  local  areas,  but  on  a  nationwide  basis  they  are  not  considered  a  major 
problem* 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  associated  with  nonpoint  source  pollution  is 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  identify,  measure,  or  treat  because  it  is  diffuse 
and  diluted.    However,  while  impacts  of  nonpoint  source  pollution  are  often 
less  concentrated  and  conspicuous,  they  are  not  necessarily  less  harmful  than 
the  impacts  of  point  source  pollution*    To  the  extent  that  forests  and  range 
lands  and  their  uses  contribute  to  nonpoint  source  pollution,  this  will  gener- 
ally occur  In  those  stream  reaches  and  lakes  where  the  water  is  of  relatively 
high  quality*     Any  degradation  of  quality  in  these  areas  is  easily  noticed  and 
difficult  to  treat. 

Another  serious  problem  of  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  separating 
pollution  induced  by  man  from  that  which  occurs  naturally.    Most  wildlands, 
even  under  natural  conditions,  are  sources  of  many  pollutants  which  contribute 
to  the  total  load  of  nonpoint  source  pollution.    These  natural  pollutants  are 
in  the  form  of  sediment,  but  organic  and  chemical  pollution  also  occur  from 
natural  sources. 

A  third  major  probJem  related  to  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  the  lack  of 
data  on  the  sources,  extent,  and  impacts  of  nonpoint  pollution  on  water  quality* 

Just  as  there  are  general  nonpoint  source  pollution  problems,  so  are  there 
specific  problem  areas*    The  agricultural  industry  is  probably  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  nonpoint  source  pollution*     By  volume,  the  major  pollutant 
is  sediment,  primarily  from  soil  erosion  of  croplands  and  stream  channels. 
Cropland  contributes  about  40  percent  or  more  of  the  total  sediment  deposited 
in  streams  and  lakes.    About  19  percent  is  from  forest  and  range  lands  and  30 
percent  is  fron  roadsides,  streambanks,  and  mining*     Urban  and  other  sources 
contribute  the  remaining  11  percent*  14/ 

Water  quality  is  affected  by  nonpoint  source  pollution  from  m^]jti\i^^g  i^^  two 
wcys — acid-tnine  drainage  and  sediment,  both  of  which  are  more  commoft  from 
abandoned  mines*    v\cid  drainage  occurs  when  exposed  sulphur-bearing  rock  reacts 
with  air  and  water  to  form  iiulfuric  acid*    This  acid  then  leaches  through  the 
ground,  including  tailings,  where  it  dissolves  other  minerals  and  metals,  and 
continues  its  journey  until  It  readies  a  stream  or  lake*    v\cid  drainage  affects 
pH  (the  measure  of  hydrogen-^ion  activity  of  solutions)^  disi?olved  solids  cont<'nt. 


JL4/    U.S^  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Environ- 
mental impart  statement,  rural  cle^an  water  program,  August  24  ^  1978. 
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and  toxic  aspects  of  water  quality.    Sediment  Is  produced  by  runoff  from  any 
unprotected  soil,  whether  It  be  from  roads,  areas  cleared  of  vegetation  for 
mining,  or  tailings*    Pollution  from  mining  can  be  a  special  problem  to  commun- 
ities, both  human  and  natural  biota,  located  near  the  source  of  drainage. 

Silviculture  Is  the  primary  source  of  nonpolnt  pollution  most  commonly 
associated  with  forest  lands*    Many  activities  Inherent  in  forest  management 
are  Included  in  the  term  ^^silviculture, "  Including  nursery  operations,  site 
preparation,  reforestation,  and  subsequent  culture  operations,  such  as  thinning, 
prescribed  burning,  pest  and  fire  control,  timber  harvesting,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads  and  other  transportation  systems  associated  with 
these  activities*    Forests  are  generally  free  of  accelerated  erosion  unless 
they  have  been  disturbed  by  fire,  grazing,  timber  harvesting,  mining,  or 
construct  ion* 

Typical  pollutants  caused  by  sllvlcultural  activities  Include  sediment, 
nutrient,  pesticide,  thermal,  and  organic  material  (which  causes  oxygen  deple- 
tion).   Sediment  is  caused  primarily  by  road  construction,  but  other  types  of 
construction,  such  as  that  of  power  and  pipe  lines  or  dams,  also  contribute  to 
sediment  loads  on  a  local  basis*    Tiiaber  harvesting,  aside  from  the  associated 
roads  and  skid  trails,  usually  does  not  produce  imich  sediment.    The  greatest 
Impact  of  erosion  from  forest  and  range  lands  is  not  always  that  of  water 
pollution*    In  some  Instances,  especially  where  there  is  severe  sheet  erosion 
or  where  mass  failures  occur,  the  loss  of  soil  productivity  is  of  greater 
consequence*    The  available  data  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  forest  and 
range  lands  on  which  this  type  of  erosion  occurs  is  minimal. 

Nutrient  enrichment  of  streams  is  a  natural  process  that  is  fairly  constant 
from  all  forest  and  range  lands*    Decomposition  of  vegetation  is  the  greatest 
natural  source  of  nutrients,  but  livestock  and  wildlife  manure  also  add  to  the 
total  load*    Some  nutrients  are  deposited  directly  into  streams  and  lakes  in 
the  form  of  organic  matter  as  a  result  of  needle  cast,  leaf  fall,  and  the 
activities  of  wildlife  such  as  beaver  and  muskrats*    The  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  within  the  aquatic  ecosystem  results  in  oxygen  depletion,  which, 
under  certain  flow  conditions,  can  cause  critical  water  quality  degradation. 
Both  the  nutrient  and  organic  matter  content  of  streams  and  lakes  can  be 
Increased  temporarily  by  management  activities.    Fertilization  of  forests  and 
range  lands  to  Increased  growth  can  cause  a  temporary  Increase  in  nutrients 
immediately  after  application,  especially  after  the  first  rainfall*  Timber 
harvesting,  especially  clearcuttlng,  also  can  cause  a  temporary  Increase  in 
both  nutrients  and  organic  matter*    Figure  7.11  Illustrates  the  relation  between 
selected  land  uses  and  nutrient  concentration  (total  phosphorus  and  nitrogen) 
In  streams. 

Pesticides  could  become  a  major  source  of  nonpolnt  pollution  from  forests 
and  range  lands.    Incidents  over  the  past  several  years  have  shown  that  indis- 
criminate use  of  pesticides,  either  in  the  type,  quantity  used,  or  method  or 
timing  of  application  can  lead  to  severe  water  quality  problems*    The  use  of 
pesticides  on  forest  and  range  lands  is  primarily  for  control  of  undesirable 
Insects  and  vegetation*    Research  has  shown  that  pesticides  applied  in  the 
proper  amount,  at  the  proper  time,  and  by  the  proper  method  are  effective  in 
controlling  undesirable  Insects  or  vegetation,  and  cause  little  pollution.  15/ 

15/  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.    Sllvicultural  chemicals  and 
protection  of  water  quality.    1977.  485 


Relationships  Between  Land  Use  and  Nutrient  Concentrations  in  Streams 
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Most  pollution  that  does  occur  results  from  direct  application  (drift)  to 
bodies  of  water  or  from  heavy  rainfall  within  a  short  time  of  application.  In 
either  situation,  the  source  for  pollution  exists  for  only  a  short  period,  and 
the  pollutant  Is  immediately  diluted  when  It  mixes  with  uncontamlnated  water. 

Thermal  pollution,  the  warming  of  stream  or  lake  waters  above  a  given 
temperature,  also  can  occur  from  land  management  activities.    Water  temperature 
Is  affected  by  direct  exposure  to  the  sun^s  energy  through  absorption  by  the 
materials  that  make  up  the  streambed.    Any  activity  that  opens  up  more  of  a 
stream  or  lake  to  the  direct  radiation  of  the  sun  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
water  temperature.    This  could  be  caused.Jjy  road  or  other  construction,  timber- 
harvesting  operations,  overgrazing  by  livestock  or  wildlife,  or  fire.    Even  when 
temperatures  are  raised  as  a  result  of  these  activities,  there  is  some  question 
of  whether  warming  of  streams  should  be  considered  as  pollution  in  all  situations. 
Warming  also  can  occur  as  a  result  of  sedimentation  (shallow  water  warms  more 
easily  than  deep  water)  or  Increased  concentration  of  suspended  matter,  either 
organic  or  inorganic*    Although  there  is  some  warming  as  a  result  of  absorption 
by  the  suspended  particles,  the  greater  effect  of  pollution  is  generally  that 
caused  by  the  sediment  or  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter. 

Many  other  activities  that  take  place  on  forest,  range,  and  associated  lands 
also  cause  nonpolnt  source  pollution*    Some  of  these  activities,  and  the  kinds 
of  pollution  they  cause,  are;    off-road  vehicle  use-sediment  (grazlng-sedlment, 
bacteria,  nutrients,  and  organic  material);  developed  or  concentrated  recreation 
jse-^sediment  (bac      la  and  pathogens);  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  exploration-sediment 
(oil  and  chemicals;.    Pollution  from  these  sources  is  not  a  problem  on  a  National 
basis,  but,  again,  it  can  be  critical  in  local  situations. 

A  study  by  tWe  Environmental  Protection  Agency  16/  identified  agriculture, 
u,rban  runoff,  and  individual  waste  disposal  systems  (septic  tanks,  etc.)  as 
nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution  in  68,  62,  and  43  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
hydroioglc  basins  inventoried  throughout  the  Nation.    The  same  study  showed 
mining  and  silviculture  as  nonpolnt  sources  in  30  and  15  percent  of  the  basins, 
respectively*         one  would  expect,  the  proportion  of  the  basins  affected  by  the 
latter  two  activities  is  highest  in  those  regions  where  mining  and  silviculture 
are  most  widespread*    Again,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  only  several  of  the 
individual  basins  listed  as  being  affected  by  these  activities  are  actually 
problem  areas*    And  the  severity  of  the  p'  'blem  within  that  basin,  or  even 
within  that  State,  is  generally  minor  In  relation  to  other  sources  of  nonpolnt 
pollution.    Pollution  from  these  sources  can  be  significant  on  a  local  basis, 
however*    These  and  other  nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution  and  types  of  pollution 
are  summarized  In  table  7.14  in  relation  to  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation. 


16/  U*S*  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  National  water  quality  Inventory, 
now  reflect  "best  management  practices"  as  the  best  method  of  controlling 
nonpolnt  source  pollution.    The  concept  of  best  management  practices  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  if  land  management  activities  are  carried  out  under  the  best 
management  practices  known,  the  level  of  nonpolnt  pollution  will  be  acceptable. 
Management  decisions  incorporating  best  management  practices  foi  grazing,  silvi- 
culture, mining,  and  construction  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  success 
of  the  control  and  abatement  of  nonpolnt  source  pollution  from  forest  and  range 
lands* 
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The  most  serious  effects  of  nonpolnt  source  pollution  from  forests  and 
range  lands  are  expected  to  be  on  recreational  uses  In  remote  areas  where  land 
management  activities  are  currently  taking  place*    Other  serious  effects  can 
occasionally  be  expected  In  relation  to  fish  spawning  areas  and  In  municipal 
watersheds  for  small  towns  i^ere  water  treatment  facilities  are  minimal* 
Impacts  on  health  will  generally  be  minor,  but  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  water 
bodies  within  forests  and  range  lands  are  likely  to  be  reduced  by  nonpolnt 
source  pollution*    If  the  effects  of  this  pollution  are  severe  enough,  local 
recreatlon-based  ventures  could  be  affected  economically* 

The  Increased  emphasis  on  controlling  nonpolnt  source  pollution  has  had  a 
direct  Impact  on  management  activities  and  uses  of  forest  and  range  lands* 
Watex  quality  objectives  are  being  considered  when  making  decisions  about  land 
use  and  management*    Land  and  resource  plans  and  Implementation  opportunities 
for  all  proposed  projects  must  recognize  potential  nonpolnt  source  pollution, 
and  Insure  that  all  possible  ineans  are  taken  to  prevent  such  pollution. 

This  Increased  emphasis  also  requires  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  nonpolnt 
source  water  quality  standards  and  about  how  to  meet  them*    Management  activities 
now  reflect  **best  management  practices"  as  the  best  method  of  controlling 
nonpolnt  source  pollution.    The  concept  of  best  management  practices  Is  based 
on  the  premise  that  if  land  management  activities  are  carried  out  under  the 
best  management  practices  known,  the  level  of  nonpolnt  pollution  will  be 
acceptable*    Management  decisions  Incorporating  best  management  practices  for 
grazing,  silviculture,  mining,  and  construction  will  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  success  of  the  control  and  abatement  of  nonpolnt  source  pollution 
from  forest  and  range  lands. 

Opportunities  for  Mitigating  Water  Problems 

As  Indicated  In  preceding  sections,  water  problems  generally  fall  into 
three  categories:    Inadequate  supplies,  flood  damage,  and  low  quality*  Manage- 
ment of  forests  and  rangelands  presents  opportunities  for  mitigating  each  of 
these  problems*    It  is  obvious  that  forest  and  range  land  management  offers  a 
solution  to  these  problems  only  in  conjunction  with  other  approaches,  but  It 
can  in  some  Instances  be  a  significant  element  In  an  overall  approach  that 
^.icludes  various  structural  and  nonstructural  programs  and  mechanisms* 

Extending  or  Increasing  Water  Supplies 

Of  the  106  water  resource  subreglons  in  the  country  as  defined  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  (fig*  7*1),  several  are  expected  to  experience  severe 
water  shortages,  both  currently  and  in  future  years*    Figures  7*8  and  7*9  show 
the  subreglons  by  water  depletion  categories  for  mean  and  dry  years*    It  is 
evident  that,  in  the  future,  water  must  be  used  more  efficiently  or  overall 
supplies  must  be  increased  in  many  subreglons  if  the  economic  and  social  impacts 
from  water  shortages  are  to  be  avoided* 

One  thing  is  certain:    there  is  no  single  solution*    Across  the  Nation, 
there  is  remarkable  diversity  in  the  role  that  water  plays*    Over  most  of  the 
West,  water  is  scarce  and  must  be  managed  caref ully-and  the  detailed  traditions 
and  laws  that  have  evolved  dictate  the  use  of  water*    In  other  areas,  flooding 
is  more  of  a  problem  than  drought.    There  are  many  other  examples* 
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The  President's  proposed  water  policy  contains  water  conservation  as  Its 
cornerstone.     In  many  areas^  usable  supplies  could  be  Increasec*  significantly 
through  more  efficient  use  of  water*    As  Indicated  In  the  discussion  of  demand 
for  water  earlier  in  this  chapter^  the  quantity  of  water  demanded  In  the  future 
for  steam  electric  cooling  and  manufacturing  Is  expected  to  decline  substantially 
In  some  water  resource  regions  because  of  environmental  regulations  that  require 
cooling  towers  and  recycling  of  processing  water.    These  are  examples  of  lowered 
demands  for  water  that  could  be  repeated  for  other  uses  and  achieved  In  other 
ways. 

Before  discussing  specific  situations  where  water  could  be  used  more 
efficiently^  the  area  of  Incentives  for  more  efficient  use  will  be  discussed* 
Two  broad  types  of  incentives  are  possible  to  encourage  water  users  to  be  more 
ef f Icl&nt:     (1)  economic ,  and  (2)  regulatory* 

Probably  the  best  way  to  implement  Incentives  by  economic  means  Is  through 
the  price  system*    Currently,  most  water  pricing  systems  are  not  based  on 
Incremental  or  marginal  costs*    Some  suppliers  charge  a  flat  fee  regardless  of 
amounts  used.    Others  ^ifer  quantity  discounts*    Prices  for  Irrigation  water 
are  often  set  below  the  cost  of  amortizing  and  operating  a  delivery  system*  In 
the  \4est,  users  of  water  are  typically  awarded  a  right  to  divert  and  use  water 
free  of  charge,  and  they  can  disregard  the  value  that  some  other  use  might 
yield.     In  many  cases,  there  are  no  means  for  the  sale  of  water  rights  to  bring 
about  a  reallocation  to  higher  value  uses.  17/ 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  metering  and  pricing  have  substantial  impacts 
on  water  use.     For  example,  the  introduction  of  metering  reduced  water  use  by 
36  percent  In  Boulder,  Colo.  18/    The  National  Water  Commission  concluded  that 
systems  of  pricing  and  user  charges  that  recover  the  full  cost  of  water  services 
directly  from  users  will  conserve  water  supplies,  discourage  premature  Invest- 
ment In  water  development  projects,  reduce  financial  burdens  now  borne  by 
nonusers  and,  most  Importantly,  make  more  efficient  use  of  scarce  resources. 

The  alternative  to  creating  economic  Incentives  Is  regulation*  Much  of 
the  increased  use  of  recycling  techniques  In  manufacturing  has  resulted  from 
requirements  to  meet  environmental  regulations* 

If  the  user  were  responsible  for  conserving  water  through  economic  Incentive 
or  regulation,  conservation  would  be  likely  In  several  areas.    Making  Irrigation 
more  efficient  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  significant  water  conservation* 
Considerable  savings  are  possible  In  reducing  losses  from  water  transmission* 
Losses  from  both  seepage  and  evapotransplratlon  are  quite  high  In  some  areas* 
Possible  solutions  Include  lining  channels  and  laterals,  converting  from  surface 
flooding  to  trickle  Irrigation,  using  underground  storage  In  years  of  high 
runoff,  and  phreatophyte  management.    The  latter  may  have  environmental  effects 
that  must  be  considered. 


\jj  National  Water  Commission,  Water  policies  for  the  future,  final 
report  to  the  president  and  Congress.    b\S*  Cov*  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DX.  259  p*  1973. 

1_3/  Hanke,  S,  H.  Demand  for  water  under  dynamic  conditions.    Water  Resources 
Research,  6  <5):1253-61, 
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Domestic  water  use  can  be  made  more  efficient  by  controlling  leaks  in 
transmission  systems,  installing  water  meters  and  charging  according  to  use, 
designing  plumbing  fixtures  and  appliances  that  use  less  water,  initiating 
public  information  programs,  recycling  municipal  and  ind\istrial  waste  \jater, 
and  by  water  pollution  control* 

Water  use  in  manufacturing  could  be  made  more  efficient  through  additional 
recycling  procedures*    Recent  technological  advances  have  allowed  the  steel 
industry  to  reduce  water  requirements  by  90  percent  in  water-short  areas* 
Perhaps  the  greatest  saving  can  be  achieved  by  reusing  cooling  water,  vhich 
accounts  for  more  than  65  percent  of  all  industrial  withdrawals* 

Among  the  opportunities  for  increasing  usable  water  supplies  in  a  given 
area  ari:    tnterbasin  transfers,  desalting,  precipitation  modification,  and 
watershed  management* 

The  physical  transfer  of  water  from  one  wtershed  to  another  has  been  a 
common  means  of  augmenting  supply*    For  example,  part  of  Denver's  water  supply 
comes  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  which  is  across  the  Continental  Divide 
from  Denver*    Los  Angeles  imports  water  from  the  Great  Basin,  the  Colorado 
Basin,  and  the  Sacramento  Basin.    Each  project  must  be  evaluated  on  its  indivi- 
dual merits*    To  properly  evaluate  interbasin  transfers,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  legal  framework,  the  ways  of  protecting  the  exporting  basin,  the 
economics  of  the  project,  the  social  and  environmental  Implications,  and  the 
institutional  arrangements  necessary  to  implement  the  project* 

Because  of  increasing  water  demands  and  relatively  fixed  natural  supplies 
of  water,  it  is  likely  that  desalting  will  become  significant  in  the  future, 
especially  with  smaller  plants  that  have  less  than  10  million  gallons  per  day 
capacity,  in  areas  \jhere  alternative  supplies  are  costly^  where  there  are 
natural  supplies  of  brackish  water,  where  existing  supplies  need  to  be  upgraded, 
or  where  point  sources  of  dissolved^^olids  can  be  treated*    Desalting  costs 
have  been  reduced  from  approximately  $7*00  per  1,000  gallons  in  1952,  to 
approximately  $1.00  per  1,000  gallons  for  seawater  conversion,  and  $0*50  for 
brackish  water  plants  at  the  present  time*    The  projects  that  are  energy- 
intensive  will  be  less  attractive  as  energy  costs  Increase*  19/ 

The  prospects  for  successful  modification  of  rainfall  and  snowfall  patterns 
to  increase  yields  look  promising.    Cost  estimates  ranging  from  $1*00  to  $2*30 
per  acre  foot  of  additional  run-off  have  been  cited.    However,  these  represent 
only  the  direct  capital  and  operation  costs,  and  do  not  include  Indirect  economic 
environmental,  or  ecologically  related  costs*    Uncertainties  about  both  direct 
and  indirect  effects,  as  well  as  many  legal  and  institutional  implications, 
have  caused  much  controversy  about  precipitation  modification*    The  National 
Water  Commission  concluded  that  precipitation  modification  has  potential  in 
certain  limited  areas,  but  available  information  is  insufficient  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  national  policy. 


19/  Water  policies  for  the  future,  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  op.  cit* 
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Forest  and  range  lands  are  Important  sources  of  the  Nation's  water  supply. 
Commercial  and  noncommercial  forests  occupy  about  one*thlrd  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  Nation.    Forest  lands  receive  ^  yearly  average  of  42  Inches  compared 
to  24  Inches  annually  on  all  other  lands.    Forest  lands  yield  17  Inches  of 
annual  runoff  compared  to  4  inches  from  other  lands.  20/ 

Watershed  management  of  forest  and  range  land  can  augment  water  supplies 
by  enhancing  the  natural  recharge  of  ground  water,  by  slowing  the  race  of 
overland  flow,  and  by  improving  the  Infiltration  rate  through  proper  vegetative 
and  cultural  practices. 

Watershed  protection  and  management  Is  needed  not  only  to  ensure  the  optimum 
combination  of  water  <|uantlcy  and  quality  at  a  given  location,  but  also  to 
protect  and  enhance  land  resources  such  as  soli  and  vegetation.    For  some 
situations.  Increasing  the  water  supply  through  land  management  might  be  the 
best  way  to  proceed.    In  other  cases,  these  techniques  create  adverse  side 
effects  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Most  of  the  Natlon*s  high-quality  surface  water  comes  from  watersheds 
which  support  forest  vegetation.    Trees  and  other  vegetation  affect  the  water 
balance  of  a  drainage  basin  in  two  ways.    First,  tree  branches  ^nd  leaves  of 
plants  may  Intercept  up  to  30  percent  of  total  precipitation  during  llght-lntenslty 
storms.    This  parr  of  the  precipitation  is  evaporated  without  adding  to  soli 
mixture  storage.    Second,  plant  roots  absorb  large  volumes  of  soil  water  which 
are  transported  through  the  stem  and  rraoved  through  the  leaves  as  transpiration. 
Since  streamflow  Is  a  residual  after  all  evaporative  processes  have  been  satisfied, 
early  foresters  and  watershed  scientists  reasoned  that  water  yield  could  be 
Increased  by  reducing  evaporative  losses.    Reducing  vegetation  density  Is  the 
most  efficient  way  to  reduce  evaporative  losses. 

Increases  In  streamflow  after  various  Intensities  of  forest  cutting  have 
been  demonstrated  In  many  parts  of  the  country.     Those  Individual  studies  have 
been  summarized  by  Hlbbert  21/,  Lull  22 / ,  Soppc r  23/,  Douglas  and  Swank  24/, 
and  Anderson  et  al.  25/    The  following  genera^  conclusions  have  been  presented: 

20/  Sopper,  William  E.    Watershed  management.    Prepared  for  the  National 
Water  Commission.    Natl.  Tech.  Inf.  Service,  Springfield,  VA. ,  No.  PB206670. 
2  p.  1971. 

21/  Hlbbert,  Alden  R,    Forest  treatment  effect  on  water  yield.  In 
Forest  Hydrology.    William       Sopper  and  Howard  W,  Lull  (eds.),  p.  527-543. 
Pergamon  Press,  New  York.  1967. 

22/  Lull,  Howard  W.    Management  possibilities  for  water  yield  Increases. 
Proc»    Joint  FAO/USSR  Int.  Symposium  on  Influences  and  Watershed  Management,  p. 
168-178.  1970. 

23/  Sopper,       £.  Watershed  manag€mentr  Water  supply  augmentation  by 
watershed  management  In  wlldland  areas.    Report  to  the  National  Water  Commission, 
l^atl.  Tech.  Inf.  Service,  Springfield,  Va.  149  p.  1971. 

24/  Douglas,  James  £. ,  and  Wayne  T.  Swank.    Streamflow  modification 
through  management  of  eastern  forests.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service.    Research  Paper  SE  94,  15  p.  1972. 

25/  Anderson,  Henry  W. ,  Marvin  D.  Hoover,  and  Kenneth  G.  Relnhart .  Forests 
and  water:    Effects  of  forest  management  on  floods,  sedimentation,  and  water 
supply.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    General  Tech.  Rep. 
PSW-18,  115  p.  1976. 
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1*      Large  Increases  In  water  yield  following  forest  cutting  occur  In 

areas  where  (a)  precipitation  Is  abundant,  (b)  vegetation  Is  dense, 
and  (c)  sufficient  solar  energy  Is  available  to  evaporate  large 
volumes  of  \titer,  26/    The  largest  Increases  measured  the  first  year 
after  removal  of  all  woody  vegetation  were  16*8  Inches  In  western 
north  Carolina^  27/  and  18,2  Inches  In  western  Oregon,  28/ 

2,  Selective  tree  cutting  has  little  or  no  effect  on  water  yield  unless 
the  cutting  Intensity  exceeds  20  percent,  29/ 

3,  When  the  cutting  Intensity  exceeds  20  percent,  water  yield  Increases 
are  proportional  to  the  percentage  reduction  In  growing  stock. 
Maximum  yield  Increases  are  achieved  by  clearcuttlng,  30/ 

4,  In  the  eastern  hardwood  region,  water  yield  Increases  are  maximum  the 
first  year  after  timber  harvesting;  Increases  gradually  diminish  as 
the  forest  Is  regenerated,  31/    The  duration  of  yield  Increases  after 
clearcuttlng  In  the  eastern  hardwood  region  Is  highly  variable.  The 
longest  time  for  a  clearcut  experimental  watershed  Is  about  40  years; 
the  shortest  about  5  years,  32/ 

5*      In  the  mixed  conifer  zones  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  most  efficient 
way  to  Increase  water  yield  Is  removing  the  trees  In  small  patches 
which  together  occupy  about  half  of  the  watershed  area,  33/  Because 
of  slow  regrowth  and  snow  redistribution  Into  the  small  openings^ 
yield  Increases  are  expected  to  persist  for  up  to  40  years,  34/ 

6,      Water  yield  Increases  after  forest  removal  are  greatest  In  yeA  of 
abundant  precipitation  and  least  In  years  of  drought,  especially  In 
regions  where  potential  evapotransplratlon  exceeds  moisture 
supplies,  35/ 


26/  Lull,  op,  clt, 

27/  Hoover,  M,  D,    Effect  of  removal  of  forest  vegetation  upon  water 
yields,    American  Geophysical,    Union  Transactions,  6:969*975,  1944, 

28/  Rothacher,  Jack,    Increases  In  water  yield  following  clear-cut  logging 
In  the  PHW,    Water  Resources  Research,  6:653-658,  1970, 

29/  Hlbbert,  op,  clt, 

30/  Ibid, 

31/  Kovner,  J,  L,    Evapotransplratlon  and  water  yields  following  forest 
cutting  and  natural  regrowth.    Society  of  American  Foresters  Proceedings, 
p,  106-110,  1956, 

32/  Douglass  and  Swank,  op,  clt, 

33/  Douglass  and  Swank,  op,  clt, 

34/  Ibid, 

35/  Lull,  Howard  W, ,  and  K,  G,  Relnhart,    Increasing  water  yield  In  the 
Northeast  by  management  of  forested  watersheds,    U*S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  Research  Paper,    NE-66,  45  p,  1967, 
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7,  Because  deciduous  trees  are  dormant  for  part  of  the  year  and  thus  use 
less  water  than  conifers^  converting  from  deciduous  species  to  coni-^ 
fers  reduces  the  annual  water  yield,  36/ 

8.  In  areas  t^ere  moisture  supplies  are  limited  during  the  rowing 
season^  converting  from  deep-rooted  native  species  such  as  chaparral 
to  a  shallower-rooted  species  such  as  grass  causes  increases  In  water 
yield,  37/ 

Water  yield  from  headwater  streams  can  be  augmented  by  reducing  vegetation 
density  by  20  percent  or  more.    The  following  sections  explore  the  inherent 
potentials  in  the  forest  and  range  environment  for  increasing  regional  water 
supplies.    None  of  tUese  estimates  fully  consider  all  the  many  environmental 
issues  involved. 

In  one  study^  38/  the  energy  balance  method  was  used  to  estimate  the  poten- 
tial for  augmenting  water  supplies  through  forest  management  in  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.    Estimates  from  this  study  are  adjusted  here  in  table  7.15 
to  include  all  of  the  forests  east  of  the  iOOth  Meridian.    These  values  are 
based  on  the  assumption  of  complete  forest  regulation  for  increased  water  supplies 
and  a  rotation  age  of  120  years. 

The  values  in  table  7.15  are  considered  applicable  to  regions  but  not 
necessarily  to  individual  watersheds.    It  has  also  been  estimated  that  even*-age 
management  of  some  Southeastern  watersheds  could  increase  water  yield  consider^ 
ably  more  than  the  values  in  table  7.15.  39/ 

Timing  of  increased  water  yield  is  important  if  reservoirs  are  not  available 
to  store  the  extra  water  until  it  is  needed.    Research  in  the  East  indicates 
that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  flow  occurs  in  later  summer  t^en  flow  is 
normally  lowest.  40/    Some  streams  which  dry  up  in  late  summer  flow  continuously 
after  vegetation  on  the  basin  is  removed.  41/ 


36/  Swankt  Wayn^  T.^  and  James  E.  Douglass.    Streamflow  greatly  reduced 
by  converting  deciduous  hardwood  sJ' ands  to  pine.    Science^  185:  857-859.  1974. 

37/  Hibbert»  Alden  R. »  Edwin  A.  Davis»  and  Thomas  E.  Brown.  Managing* 
chaparral  for  water  and  other  resources  in  Arizona.    Froc.  Watershed  Management 
Symposi.      ASCE  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Division^  Logan»  Utah»  p.  445-468.  1975. 

38,  Lee^  Rictiard.    Opportunities  for  increasing  water  supplies  in  the 
eastern  United  State':  by  vegetation  management.    Unpublished  Rep.  On  file  at  the 
forest  Hydrology  Laboratory^  Wenatchee^  Wash. ^  78  p*  1977. 

39/  Anderson^  Hoover,  and  Reinhart^  op.  cit. 

40/  Ibid. 

41/  Koch^nderf er ,  James      *         Gerald  M.  Aubertin.    Effects  of  manageuent 
practices  on  water  quality  and  quantity:    Fernow  Experimental  Forest^  West 
Virginia.    In  Municipal  Water  Management  Symposium  Proc,»  I'.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture^  Forest  Service.    General  Tech.  R&p*  NE-13»  p.  14-24.  1^75. 
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Table  7*15 — Estimated  potential  for  Increasing  vatcr  yield  from 
forested  lands  In  the  Eastern  States 


Forest  type 

Forest  area 

Average  annual  yield 
Increase 

Thousand 

Inches 

Thousand 

acres 

acre-feet 

Wnlte*rea*j  ack  pine 

12, ODD .7 

0.45 

475 

Spruce*fir 

21,  w**  5 

.60 

1,465 

Lcmgleaf- slash  pine 

17,316.6 

.30 

433 

Loblolly-short leaf  pine 

50,245-1 

.35 

1.465 

Oak-pine 

34,948.6 

.20 

582 

Oak-hickory 

115,268,7 

.10 

961 

Oak-guDKcypress 

29,380-9 

.20 

490 

Elm-ash-cottonvood 

26,120.5 

.20 

435 

«aple-beech-b Irch 

35,271.6 

.15 

441 

Aspen-birch 

20,582.1 

.10 

172 

Total 

373,285.3 

6,528 
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The  potential  for  augmenting  water  supplies  in  the  western  United  States 
has  received  considerable  attention  during  recent  years  and  estimates  vary 
according  to  the  assumption  used-    An  intensive  study  by  a  U.S.  Senate  Select 
Coomittee  42/  evaluated  the  opportunity  for  increasing  water  supplies  in  the  17 
western  States  through  vegetation  management.    This  study  indicated  a  potential 
initial  water  yield  increase  of  about  12  million  acre  feet  per  year.  Another 
study  43/  estimated  that,  in  the  western  States  (exclusive  of  the  Pacific  coastal 
areas),  the  potential  annual  increase  in  water  yield  from  all  cover  types  with 
sustained  yield  and  multifde<-use  considerations,  but  with  intensive  management 
for  water  yield  Improvement,  would  be  about  4.1  million  acre*feet  above  natural 
levels.    The  estimated  average  annual  cost  of  producing  this  much  water  was 
$21.42  per  acre  foot  at  1967  price  levels.    However,  the  greatest  potential 
appeared  on  c<Mttierclal  forest  land;  intensive  management  for  water  yield  of 
about  66  million  acres  of  conttercial  forest  land  ii^  the  West  could  potentially 
increase  annual  water  yield  by  1.8  million  acre-feet  at  a  1967  equivalent  cost 
of  $1.23  per  year  per  acre^foot. 

In  a  more  recent  analysis,  the  potential  for  increasing  water  supplies  in 
Oregon,  Uashington,  Idaho,  Alaska,  and  (northern)  California  was  estimated.  44/ 
These  estimates,  by  precipitation  zone  and  timber  type,  are  presented  in  table 
7.16.    The  values  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions:    (1)  Water  yield 
increases  from  small  experimental  watersheds  can  be  expanded  to  large  areas, 
(2)  rotation  age  will  be  shortened  and  the  harvest  of  old-growth  inventory  will 
accelerate,  and  (3)  the  forest  harvest  will  be  by  clearcutting. 

Timing  of  increased  yield  in  the  Northwest  varies  with  the  precipitation 
zone.    In  the  rain  zones,  about  HO  percent  of  the  increase  occurs  during  the  wet 
winter  months.  45^/    Increases  amounting  to  0.8  inches  during  the  low  flow  months 
of  July*September  46/  are  Important  for  Instream  needs.    In  the  snow  zones,  most 
of  the  yield  increase  occurs  during  spring  snowmelt. 


Estimated  potentials  for  Increasing  water  yields  in  the  commercial  forests 
of  the  western  States  by  timber  type  are  summarized  in  table  7.17.    These  values 
are  based  on  several  summary  reports.  47/48/49/50/    The  estimated  increases  are 
based  on  the  difference  between  no  management  and  specific  management  for  water 
yield  increases. 

42/  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources.    Water  resources 
activities  in  the  United  States:  Evapo transpiration  reduction.    Fart  2:  Vegetation 
manag^itent.    Comm.  Print  No.  20,  86th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  13-42.  1960. 

43/  Reigner,  I.  c. »  R-  C.  Maloney,  and  E.  G.  Dunford.    Unpublished  Rep.  On 
file  at  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  1969. 

44/  Wooldridge,  David  D.    Opportunities  for  increasing  water  supplies  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  by  vegetation  management.    Unpublished  Rep.  On  file  at 
the  Forest  Hydrology  Laboratory,  Wenatchee,  Wash. >  130  p.  1978. 

45/  Rothacher,  op.cit. 

46/  Ibid. 

47/  Wooldridge,  op.  cit. 

4?/  Hibbert,  Alden  R.    Vege.ration  management  for  water  yield  Iiq»rovement  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin:    Summary  and  assessment.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  Rocky  Htns.  Forest  and  Range  Exp.  Sta.  (In  press). 

49/  Leaf,  Charles  F.    Watershed  management  in  the  central  and  southern 
Rocky  Mountains:    A  summary  of  the  status  of  ow  knowledge  of  vegetation  types. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.    Research  Paper  ^*142,  28  p. 
1975.  , 

50/  Sopper,  W.  E.>  op.  cit. 


Table  7*16 — Suroary  of  estiaatcd  annual ^Icld  Ipcreascg  which  could  be  achieved  ±a  the  Northwest 


thromeh  vegetation  management 


Hydro logic  zone 

Vegetation  type 

Annual  yield  increase 

It 

1*    Coastal  rain  zone 

2*    Puget*Willamette  rain  zone 

3*    Warm  snow  zone 

A*    East  Cascades  snow  zone 

5*    Interior  cold  snow  zone 

Douglas*fir,  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce 
Douglas-fir,  hardwoods 
rir-spruce  ) 
Ponderosa  and  lodgepole  pine) 
Douglas-fir,  lodgepole  pine,) 
ponderosa  pine,  white  pine  ) 

Thousand 
acre*feet 

2,100 
400 

2,570 

Total 

5,070 

Source:    Wooldridge,  David  D>    Opporcimic les  for  Increasing  water  supplies  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  by  vegetation  management.    Unpublished  rep.  on  file  at  the  Forest  Hydrology  Laboratory, 
tfenatchee.  Wash.,  130  p.  1978. 
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Table  7.17-*BstlMt»d  potential  toy  Increasing  water  yield  iroa  forested 
lands  In  the  Western  States 


Forest  type 

Forest  area 

Average  annual  water  yield 
increase 

Thousand 

Inches 

Thousand 

acres 

acre-feet 

DoQglae^f Ir 

38^240.2 

0.60 

1,912 

Ponderoea  pine 

33,670,7 

.15 

420 

Ifeetexa  irtiite  pine 

565.9 

.45 

21 

Fli>epruce 

113»3d2.9 

.60 

5,668 

Healock-Slttca  spruce 

20»139»9 

.45 

755 

I.arch 

2,807.2 

.30 

70 

IfOdgepole  pine 

21»217.6 

.25 

442 

Redwood 

786.0 

.45 

29 

Total 

230»790.4 

<»,317 

Source:    Forest  Service  estimates  derived  from: 


Hlbbert,  Aldea  R.    Vegetation  management  for  water  yield  Improvement 
in  the  C6lorado  River  Basin:    summary ^and  assessment.    Rocky  Ht.  For.  and 
Range  Exp.  Sta.^in  preea;  Hooldrldge,  Diavld        see  source  note  table  7.16; 
teaf »  Charles  F.    Watershed  management  in  the  cottral  and  southern  Rocky 
Hountaina:  A  suaoary  of  the  status  of  our  knoirledge  of  vegetation  types. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service^  Res.  Faper^  RH-142»  28  p.  1975;  and  Sopper»  W.E. 
Watershed  management:  water  supply  augmentation  by  vaterahed  managammt  in 
wlldland  areas.    Report  to  the  National  Water  Conndssion.    RIIS»  Springfield » 
Va.  149  p.  1971. 


The  chaparral  type»  which  contains  several  species  of  shrubsize  plants, 
covers  approximately  29  million  acres  in  southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.    Intensive  research  during  the  past  few  years  indicates  that  opportunities 
for  increasing  water  supplies  froa  the  chaparral  type  are  excellent  under  certain 
conditions.    In  areas  where  shrub  cover  exceeds  30  percent,  average  annual 
precipitation  exceeds  16  inches^  and  soils  are  deep,  substantial  Increases  in 
water  supplies  can  be  produced.  51^/    The  most  effective  treatment  is  to  eradicate 
the  shrubd  from  about  60  percent  of  the  total  treatable  area  and  establish  a 
grass  cover.    Research  has  danonstrated  that  wildlife  benefits  from  these  treat- 
iBents  and  that  fire  protection  is  made  easier.  52/   An  economic  analysis  with 
actual  conversion  costs  and  assumed  benefits  indicated  a  net  average  annual 
return  of  $2.51  per  converted  acre  based  on  1972  prices.    5^1    It  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  of  water  production  in  the  chaparral  type  is  $20.45  per 
acre-^foot  in  California  and  $18.00  per  acre-foot  in  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain 
region^  based  on  1967  price  levels.  54/ 

If  a  major  program  is  Implemented  to  increase  water  yield  from  the  entire 
chaparral  area»  about  6  million  acres  could  be  converted  to  grsss  cover.  The 
increase  in  water  yield  would  average  about  1.2  million  acre-feet  each  year. 
The  median  value»  based  on  measured  run-off  in  Arizona,  would  be  about  0.7 
million  acre-feet. 

Other  prescriptions  in  the  Southwest  would,  if  implemented,  augment  surface 
water  supplies.    One  practice  which  has  received  considerable  study  is  the 
eradication  of  phreatophyte  vegetation  along  streams.    Under  certain  conditions » 
phreatophytes  transpire  up  to  6  or  7  acre-^feet  of  water  per  acre  of  surface 
area.  55/    Eradicating  deep-rooted  plants  and  substituting  shallower  rooted 
species  in  areas  where  water  tables  are  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  can  save 
part  of  this  water,    to  be  effective,  the  cleared  area  must  be  mowed»  plowed,  or 
sprayed  with  herbicides  periodically  to  prevent  the  deep-rooted  vegetation  from 
recapturing  the  site. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  intensive  phreatophyte  eradication  and  control 
program  applied  on  8  percent  of  the  areas  occupied  by  phreatophytic  vegetation 
would  save  0.9  million  acre-feet  of  water  each  year.  56/    The  cost  of  clearing, 
control,  and  maintenance  was  estimated  at  $14.00  annually  for  each  acre-foot  of 
water  produced. 

The  opportunity  to  increase  water  yield  from  areas  supporting  sagebrush  and 
pin yon- juniper  is  minimal  because  of  the  dry  climate. 


51/  Hibbert>  Davis,  and  Brown,  op.  cit. 
52/  Ibid. 
53/  Ibid. 

54/  Reigner  et.  al. ,  op.  cit. 

55/  Horton,  Jerome  S.,  and  C.  J.  Campbell.    Management  of  phreatophyte  and 
riparian  vegetation  for  maximum  multiple  use  values.    U.S.  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Service^  Research  Paper  RH-117,  23  p.  1974. 

56/  Reigner,  Maloney,  and  Dunford^  op.  cit. 
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Estimates  of  increased  water  supplies  presented  here  are  based  on  the 
expected  difference  in  runoff  between  no  forest  management  and  specific  manage- 
ment for  water  yield  Increases*    The  values  presented  In  table  7*15  through  7*17 
should  be  considered  as  the  upper  limits  which  dbuld  theoretically  be  achieved 
and  not  the  expected  changes  which  will  be  produced  and  sustained  through  planned 
environmentally  acceptable  imiltlple-use  management  over  the  next  half  century* 

Flood  Damage  Management 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  active 
flood  control,  flood  prevention,  and  watershed  protection*    Expenditures  on 
structural  measures  such  as  dams,  levees,  and  channels  installed  under  these 
programs  have  averaged  over  $600  million  per  year  over  the  last  10  years*  There 
are,  of  course,  many  additional  opportunities  for  flood  control  structures*  For 
example,  a  recent  analysis  57/  Indicated  that  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce 
annual  losses  by  at  least  20  percent  If  these  structures  could  be  built  rapidly 
and  cheaply  enough* 

In  recent  years.  Increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  use  of  non- 
structural measures  to  mitigate  flood  damage*    These  nonstructural  measures 
include  flood  insurance;  flood* proof ing  of  structures;  flood  plain  regulation; 
acquisition  of  flood  plain  lands  for  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other'  V 
public  purposes;  public  Information  programs;  tax  Incentives;  and  improved 
forecasting  and  warning  systems* 

In  many  cases,  a  combination  of  structural  and  nonstructural  measures  will 
likely  be  most  effective*    Programs  that  are  developed  should  give  full  consider- 
ation to  the  specific  situation  being  faced,  and  the  attendant  decisions  should 
be  focused  on  meeting  specified  objectives  at  the  lowest  possible  cost* 

A  land  treatment  program  should  be  part  of  any  flood  management  effort* 
Proper  watershed  protection  helps  reduce  flooding  by  reducing  or  delaying  the 
sedimentation  of  flood-retarding  structures  and  stream  channels*    Land  treatment 
can  also  affect  the  amount  and  rate  of  flood  run*off  and  can  complement  other 
structural  and  nonstructural  measures* 

One  opportunity  to  reduce  flood  damages  is  to  remove  floatable  debris  from 
flood  plains*    This  is  especially  true  for  floods  with  recurrence  intervals  of 
up  to  25  years,  where  most  debris  is  lying  loose  in  the  flood  plain  before  the 
flood  occurs*    For  floods  with  longer  return  periods,  much  of  the  debris  is  made 
available  to  the  flood,  for  example  by  the  wat^r  undercutting  banks,  so  large 
trees  and  brush  are  dropped  into  the  floodwater  and  carried  downstream*  Debris 
left  by  logging,  land  clearing  for  development,  construction,  or  other  services 
could  be  removed  through  the  various  manpower  programs  of  public  service  groups* 
Increased  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  owners  of  private  forest  and 
range  land  also  could  reduce  the  amount  of  floatable  debris*    More  importantly, 
education  of  groups  or  Industries  that  create  this  debris  could  prevent  much  of 
the  debris  from  accumulating* 


57/  White,  Gilbert  F*,  and  J*  Eugene  Hass*    Assessment  of  research  on 
natural  hazards*    The  MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts*  1977* 
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Pollution  Concrol**PolnC  Source 


The  scracegy  for  concrolllng  polnc  source  pollution  has  undergone  a  major 
change  since  Che  lace  1960'$  when  large  scale  polluclon  concrol  efforcs  flrsc 
began*    The  Inlclal  efforcs  In  concrolllng  polluClon  from  munlclp alleles  and 
Induscrles  were  based  on  malncalnlng  che  exlsclng  quallcy  of  receiving  wacers* 
Wlch  Che  passage  of  che  Federal  Wacer  FolluClon  Concrol  Acc  Amendmencs  of  1972, 
however,  che  concrol  was  shlfced  Co  effluenc  scandards  chac  were  developed  for 
each  cacegory  of  discharger*    Under  che  provisions  of  chls  acc,  che  Envlronmencal 
Frocecclon  Agency  InsclCuCed  che  Naclonal  FolluCanc  Discharge  Ellmlnaclon  Syscem, 
a  peimic  syscem  chac  regulaced  each  polnc  discharge  In  cerms  of  the  quanclcy  of 
each  specified  pollucanc*    This  shlfc  In  scracegy  and  che  Implemencaclon  of  che 
permit  syscem  enabled  wacer  quality  Co  be  Improved  racher  Chan  simply  malncalned. 

The  Clean  Wacer  Acc  of  1977  (F*L*  92-217)  has  furcher  refined  che  scracegy 
concrolllng  polnc  source  polluClon*    tfonlclpallcles  are  now  required  Co  provide 
wasce  creatmenc  ac  lease  equivalenc  co  secondary  creacmenc  by  using  che  mosc 
praccicable  wasCe  creacmenc  Cechnology*    Also,  induscrles  are  required  to  use 
che  besc  Cechnology  economically  available  for  coxic  pollucancs  and  che  besc 
convencional  pollucancs  and  concrol  cechnology  for  convencional  pollucancs* 
Fermics  for  regulacion  are  scill  Co  be  issued  under  che  Kacional  Follucanc 
Discharge  Ellmlnaclon  Syscan  Co  pocencial  polluCers,  be  chey  individuals, 
corporacions,  municipalicies,  or  Scace  or  Federal  agencies* 

Seccion  208  of  che  Federal  Wacer  FolluClon  Concrol  Acc  Amendmencs  of  1972 
also  requires  wacer  quallcy  managemeiic  plans  chac:  (1)  Idencify  areas  in  need  of 
municipal  and  induscrial  wasCe  creatmenc  facilicies,  (2)  escablish  prioricies 
for  conscruccing  such  facilicies and  (3)  idencify  che  nacure,  scope,  and  excenc 
of  nonpoinc  sources  of  waCer  polluCion  as  well  as  ways  Co  concrol  chem*  Though 
che  *'208''  plans  have  noc  been  compleced^  che  Kacional  Follucanc  Discharge 
Ellmlnaclon  Syscan  has  been  effeccive  in  reducing  polnc  source  polluCion*  For 
example^  conscruccion  of  anocher  municipal  wasCe  creacmenc  facilicy  may  no 
longer  be  as  beneficial  co  wacer  quallcy  as  Implemencing  praccices  co  concrol 
nonpoinc  source  polluCion  on  some  scream  segmencs*    Alchough  poinc  sources  are 
more  easily  concrolled  Chan  nonpoinc  sources,  ic  is  generally  more  expensive  Co 
do  so,  and  concrol  of  che  lasc  porcion  of  poinc  source  polluCion  may  noc 
be  cosc-effeccive  wlch  respecc  Co  che  nonpoinc  source  polluCion* 

FolluClon  Concrol"^Nonpoinc  Source 

Ic  is  inevicable  chac  wdCer  quallcy  objeccives  will  have  an  increasingly 
imporcanc  role  in  che  managemenc  of  forescs  and  rangelands^  especially  wlch 
respecc  Co  nonpoinc  sources  of  polluCion.    Through  Seccion  208  of  che  Federal 
Wacer  FolluClon  Concrol  Acc  Amendmencs,  efforcs  are  being  made  Co  idencify  che 
sources  of  nonpoinc  polluCion,  Co  deCermine  che  excenc  and  Impacc  of  chese 
pollucancs  on  wacer  quallcy,  and  Co  prescribe  concrol  mechods*  ^Konpoinc  source 
polluCion  concrol  is  primarily  a  Scace  responsibilicy  for  vhich'^che  Scaces  are 
preparing  **208"  plans*    Whereas  previous  nonpoinc  polluCion  concrol  efforcs  were 
aimed  ac  meecing  individual  Scaces*  wacer  quallcy  scandards,  che  Clean  WaCer  Acc 
of  1977  recognized  che  concepc  of  besc  managemenc  praccices  as  an  accepcable 
approach  to  concrolllng  chls  cype  of  polluCion*    The  Clean  Wacer  Acc  also 
recognizes  thac  land  managemenc  muse  be  pracciced  if  we  are  co  concinue  Co 
provide  dn  adequace  supply  of  food,  fiber,  and  minerals* 
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Best  management  practices  are  designed  to  prevent  as  much  pollution  as 
possible  from  entering  a  stream  or  lake.    Honpolnt  source  pollution  Is  diffuse, 
so  collection  and  treatment  Is  difficult  and  expensive.  If  not  impossible*  Even 
where  nonpo'lnt  source  control  projects  are  deemed  economically  and  technically 
feasible,  they  may  not  be  warranted  on  some  stream  segments  because  pollution 
from  natural,  uncontrollable  sources  will  prevent  the  achievement  of  some  goals 
stated  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments* 

Best  management  practices  with  respect  to  forests  and  rangelands  must 
address  the  various  activities  that  take  place  on  these  lands.  Including  log- 
ging, road  construction,  treatment  of  vegetation  by  cutting  or  burning  or  by  use 
of  pesticides  or  fertilizers,  outdoor  recreation,  grazing  of  livestock  and 
wildlife,  and  off-road  vehicle  use*    If  best  management  practices  are  to  be 
effective,  they  must  be  defined  and  accepted  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  In 
cooperation  with  private  Industry,  organizations,  and  Individuals* 

However,  three  Important  concerns  relating  to  best  management  practices 
still  must  be  addressed:     (1)  The  definition  of  the  practices  must  fit  local 
conditions;  (2)  standards  must  be  set  to  judge  compliance  and  to  evaluate 
effectiveness;  and  (3)  It  must  be  determined  If  best  management  practices 
constitute  compliance  with  relevant  State  water  quality  standards*    A  recent 
survey  of  streamslde  management  zone  statutes  and  ordinances  Indicated  that 
'^pollutant  levels  from  nonpolnt  sources  have  not  been  adequately  quantified  In 
such  a  way  as  to  become  standards  for  Inclusion  In  legislation**'  58/ 

On  most  public  lands,  best  management  practices  will  be  defined  by 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  Incorporated  Into  land  and  resource 
management  plans*    Logging  contractors,  grazing  permittees,  and  other  "permitted'* 
users  will  be  subject  to  the  performance  standards  specified*  Technical 
assistance  and  consultation  are  available  from  land  management  agency  personnel* 

There  Is  a  need  for  considerable  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
Impl^ent  best  management  practices  on  privately-owned  forests  and  rangelands* 
The  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  established  under  the  Clean  Ukter  Act  and  the 
Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  (P*L.  95-313)  both  provide  for  this  type  of 
assistance*    The  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  Is  expected  to  provide  for  cost- 
sharing  contracts  with  Individual  landowners  for  Installing  best  management 
practices  In  accordance  with  approved  *'208"  plans  In  1979*    This  would  be  the 
first  large-scale  appropriation  earmarked  for  control  of  nonpolnt  source  pollution* 
Work  done  under  this  program  will  be  on  a  priority  basis  and  by  project  area  as 
Identified  In  the  State  plans* 

The  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  provides  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  protect  or  improve  soil  fertility  on  non-Federal  forest  lands,  and 
the  quality,  quantity,  and  timing  of  water  yields*    Although  the  guidelines  have 
not  yet  been  prepared  for  this  Act,  It  Is  assured  that  practices  to  achieve 
these  objectives  will  first  be  carried  out  on  high  priority  areas* 


58/  U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  and  the  U.S*  Environmental 
Protection  Agency*    Streamslde  management  zone,  statutes  and  ordinances*  Criteria 
and  Institutional  arrangements  serving  water  quality  objectives  on  State  and 
Private  forest  lands*    U*S.  Gov*  Printing  Office,  March  1978* 
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The  cost  of  significantly  reducing  all  aspects  of  nonpoint  source  pollution 
across  the  llation  is  not  knovn*  but  the  figure  is  very  high^    For  example*  in 
Iowa*  a  State  program  pays  at  least  75  percent  on  a  cost^sharing  basis  to 
implement  pemtanent  soil  and  water  conservation  practices*    Iowa  has  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  nearly  $U7  billion  to  install  necessary  soil  erosion  control 
measures*    Other  sources  of  nonpoint  pollution  would  be  reduced  only  incidentally 
as  they  are  related  to  sedlnent*    The  State  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  that  2*021 
miles  of  major  streams  need  rehabilitation  because  of  acid  drainage  from  abandoned 
mines*  sometimes  combined  with  other  pollutants.    Officials  there  estimate  that 
$3  billion  is  needed  to  restore  them*    Again*  other  nonpoint  source  pollutants 
are  only  affected  incidentally*  59^^ 

Clearly*  the  best  control  practice  for  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  to 
prevent  those  pollutants  from  entering  a  stream  or  lake*    Prevention  is  also 
much  more  cost-effective  than  restoration* 

Technical  and  Financial  Assistance 

Fifty-five  percent*  or  nearly  860  million  acres*  of  the  1)ation*s  forest  and 
range  land  is  in  State  or  private  ownership.    In  many  watersheds  and  river 
basins*  especially  in  the  eastern  United  States*  this  proportion  is  significantly 
greater*    By  virtue  of  this  proportion  alone*  these  lands  have  Important  Impli- 
cations for  the  management  of  water  and  related  land  resources*    The  management 
or  mismanagement  of  these  lands  can*  and  does*  have  a  significant  impact  on 
water  quality  and  sedimentation  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs*  and  can 
significantly  increase  or  reduce  the  productivity  and  fertility  of  soils* 

Private  landowners  have  several  opportunities  to  receive  technical  or 
financial  assistance  or  both  for  water  and  related  land  resource  problems* 
Local  organizations*  within  authorized  watershed  projects*  need  help  in  planning 
and  installing  forestry  measures  for  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention* 
Assistance  is  also  needed  by  Federal-State-local  groups  to  investigate  the 
conservation*  development*  and  management  of  water  and  related  resources  on  a 
river  basin  basis*    Many  rural  communities  need  assistance  in  Improving  local 
economic*  environmental*  and  social  situations  through  the  orderly  development* 
improvement*  conservation*  and  use  of  forest  and  related  resources*  Individual 
owners  and  municipalities  need  assistance  in  designing  best  management  practices 
to  reduce  nonpoint  source  pollution  and  to  protect  or  Improve  soil  fertility  and 
the  quality*  quantity*  and  timing  of  water  yields  from  non-Federal  forest  lands* 
These  or  other  natural  elements  also  create  a  need  for  emergency  planning  and 
treatment  to  improve  or  restore  the  hydrologic  condition  of  impaired  watersheds* 

Research 

Research  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and  accumulated  knowledge 
related  to  managing  this  1)ation*s  water  and  related  land  resources*  Considerable 
information  is  now  available  for  assessing  water  supply  and  distribution*  trends 


59/  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States*  op*  cit* 
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In  consumptive  and  ncnconsuinpt Ive  use,  seasonality  problems,  and  water  quality* 
Additional  research  on  forest  and  range  lands  Is  needed,  however,  before  methods 
are  devised  to  alleviate  other  water-related  problems: 

1*      Research  on  techniques  to  reduce  consumptive  use*    A  number  of 
approaches  can  be  used.  Including  riparian  zone  management,  more  efficient 
Irrigation  methods,  development  of  effective  and  practical  evaporation  suppres* 
sants,  and  vegetation  management  to  minimize  evapotransplratlon*    For  example, 
current  knowledge  Is  limited  on  how  the  composition  and  density  of  vegetative 
cover  Influence  surface  runoff*    Needed  Is  a  better  understanding  of  how  water 
yield  Is  Influenced  by  manipulating  vegetation  growing  under  different  soli  and 
climatic  conditions*    Also  needed  are  practical  methods  for  the  land  manager  to 
achieve  satisfactory  water  yields* 

2*      Snow  management  to  control  snow  accumulation  and  snowmelt*  Kore 
knowledge  Is  needed  on  synthesizing  meteorology  data  with  vegetative  management 
and  the  design  of  engineering  structures  to  Influence  snow  deposition,  snowpack 
stability,  and  rate  of  snowmelt*    Better  methods  for  reducing  sublimation  and 
evaporation  losses  are  needed* 

3*     Flood  con troika batement  through  use  of  construction  works  and 
vegetation  management  and  protection  of  flood-prone  areas  from  economic  loss* 
Expanded  research  Is  needed  In  many  areas  to  develop  management  practices  for 
the  riparian  zone  to  sustain  and  protect  water  resources,  esthetics,  wildlife 
habitat,  and  recreation  values* 

4*      Reduction  o^'jionpolnt  source  pollution  to  enhance  water  quality*  Many 
areas  n^ed  study,  Incltjidlng  erosion  and  sedimentation  control.  Identification  of 
basic  contributors  t;0.  nonpolnt  source  pollution,  nutrient  cycling  processes, 
atmospheric  deposition,  land  management  alternatives.  Insect  and  disease,  fire, 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides*    Although  research  has  been  concerned 
with  alleviation  of  pollution  resulting  from  forestry  practices — Including 
prescribed  fire,  road  construction,  pesticide  use,  and  mining  on  forests  and 
rangelands,  additional  studies  in  these  areas  are  needed*    New  research  should 
focus  on:    (a)  The  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  pollutants  resulting  from 
Intensive  timber  culture;  (b)  development  of  standardization  procedures  for 
predicting  pollutants  resulting  from  various  land  use  practices;  and  (c)  estab- 
lishment of  guidelines  and  practices  to  minimize  water  dilution  from  forestry 
activities* 

5*    Reclamation  of  disturbed  lands*    Intensified  research  Is  needed  on 
developing  methods  to  minimize  watershed  damage  during  exploratory  testing, 
surface  mining  activities,  and  other  land-disturbing  operations*  Advanced 
methods  In  land  forming  and  rapid  revegetatlon  under  a  wide  range  of  climatic, 
topographic^  geologic,  and  soli  conditions  are  needed*    Objectives  should 
Include  protecting  the  quality  and  quantity  cf  existing  surface  and  groundwater 
supplies,  conserving  water  during  land-disturbing  and  rehabilitation  operations, 
and  Increasing  available  supplies  where  feasible* 
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6.  TrMtottnt  and  ditpoMl  of  tmstes  on  land.    Land  areas  are  Increasingly 
sought  for  treatMn(  and  disposal  of  affluents^  sludges^  and  other  vastes.  Mora 
research  is  needed  on  techniques  for  land  disposal  of  various  vastes  while 
maintaining  watershed  values^  including  protection  of  water  quality  and  possible 
«nbanc»ent  of  water  availability  by  effluent  irrigation. 

7.  Taiga  hydrology  in  Alaska.    Additional  research  is  needed  to  develop 
land  Banageaent  practices  for  protection  of  water  resources  in  central  Alaska. 
Data  developed  would  be  applicable  to  about  100  ttUlion  acrea. 

8.  Acid  precipitation— causes »  effects^  and  cmtrol.  Little  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  problem.  Prellsinary  research  shows  a  continual  degradation 
in  precipitation  quali^  In  orach  of  the  United  States.  Concern  has  rsisad 
about  possible  adverse  effects  on  forest  and  aquatic  ecoaystess.  Acid  precipi- 
tation is  oost  evident  in  the  Mbrtheast^  but  is  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

9.  Insect  and  Disease  Protection.    Techniques  need  to  be  developed  to 
evaluate  how  damage  caused  by  Insects^  diseases^  and  air  pollutants  relates  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  produced.    Research  is  also  needed  to  develop 
pest  Mnageaent  systems  consisting  of  varioua  techniques  and  strategies  to 
rsgulate  Inp^cts  of  insects  and  diseases  on  water  quality  and  land  uses  and 
values.    For  exasple^  Inproved  survival  and  growth  of  Mny  woody  plants  on  harsh 
disturbed  areas  can  result  from  Introduction  of  nycorrhiral  fungi.    Also  to  be 
learned  is  the  influence  of  various  pollutants  on  air  quality  and  the  secondary 
influence  they  have  on  land  anu  water  through  their  effect  on  tree  cover. 

10.     Protection  from  fire.    Runoff  froa  severe  stoma  on  repeatedly  burned 
watersheds  haa  been  found  to  be  as  onch  as  500  tinea  that  of  adjacent  undisturbed 
watersheds.    For  aany  public  and  private  land  managers^  erosion  from  burned 
watersheds  is  a  very  Important  factor  in  the  productivity  of  their  managettent 
units  because  of  accelerated  surface  erosion  and  loss  of  top  soil  following 
fire.    Research  imist  provide  the  fire  manager  with  the  information  needed  to 
make  wise  strategic  and  tactical  decisions  in  the  protection  of  watersheds.  For 
the  most  part»  these  are  the  same  kinds  of  Information  needed  In  managing  timber 
lands.    Additional  information  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  ecology  of  relatively 
short-'lived  shrub  species.    Many  chaparral  species  are  relatively  nonflammable 
in  their  youths  but  when  they  achieve  middle  or  old  age»  go  into  s  period  of 
decadence  in  which  large  quantities  of  dead  fuel  accumulate  within  the  individual 
plants.    At  this  period^  they  become  extremely  flammable.    Research  may  be  able 
to  provide  fire  managers  with  t^hniques  to  selectively  bum  chaparral  or  other 
bruah  areaa  so  that  the  vegetative  cover  is  continually  kept  in  a  less  flammsble 
condition.    In  some  semiarid  locations^  riparian  vegetation  rasulta  in  a  serious 
water  loss.    Research  can  provide  fire  managers  with  the  knowledge  and  tools 
needed  to  manipulate  thia  vegetation.    At  the  other  extreme^  fire  can  be  used  to 
manage  vegetation  in  the  snow  2one»  allowing  mora  accumulation  and  slower  melt. 

In  a  broad  sense^  research  is  the  key  to  providing  the  most  desirable  mix 
of  water  quality  and  quantity  production  wltn  the  prot^tion  of  vital  natural 
reaourcea^  and  eathetic^  social^  and  economic  values. 
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MULTIPLE  RESOURCE  INTERACTIONS 


In  examining  supply  trends  and  opportunities  to  enhance  supplies  of  indi- 
vidual resources »  the  previous  chapters  did  not  deal  with  the  complex  inter- 
sctions  among  resources  because  quantitative  information  on  renmsble  resource 
Intersctions  is  limited.    Many  studies  have  ^camlned  the  intersction  between 
two  resources  over  s  small  geogrsphic  srea.    These  studies  sre  of  little  use» 
however^  In  quantifying  the  impacts  of  resource  intersctions  for  s  national 
assessment.    In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  quantifying  multiresource  intersctions, 
it  is  essential  to  understand  the  potential  Impacta  of  meeting  future  demand 
for  one  resource  on  the  capacity  to  Increaae  auppliea  of  other  resources. 
Analyaea  auggest  that»  with  more  Intensive  management »  auppliea  can  be  Increased 
to  meet  nearly  all  renewable  resource  producta^  but  atill  to  be  examined  ia  the 
potential  for  meeting  the  combination  of  resource  demanda  from  the  reaource 
baae  at  reasonable  coata  or  without  extenaive  environmental  degradation. 

This  chapter  diacuases  the  complexity  of  eatimating  multiresource  inter* 
actiona^  Introducea  an  analytical  model  which  has  the  potential  for  quantifying 
these  Intersctions  st  regional  and  national  Xevels^  and  evaluates  the  capability 
of  foreat  and  range  land  to  increaae  scppliea  of  renewable  reaource  producta. 

Complexity  of  Eatimating  Renewable  Reaource  Suppliea 

The  Individual  reaourcea  and  usea  diacuaaed  earlier  occur  not  In  aeparate 
placea  on  foreat  and  range  landa»  but  rather  In  a  great  variety  of  combinations 
and  under  a  wide  range  of  conditiona.    Land  and  reaource  mansgera  deal  with 
thia  complexity  along  with  additional  complicating  factora  such  aa  different 
ownerahips  and  management  goala.    In  some  Inatancea^  the  production  of  two 
reaourcea  on  an  Individual  unit  of  land  ia  complauentary.    That  ia»  managonent 
activitiea  to  Increase  the  production  of  one  resource  will  slso  Increase  the 
supply  of  the  other.    In  other  Instances^  the  two  resources  may  be  competitive. 
Increases  In  the  supply  of  one  can  only  be  accompliahed  at  the  coat  of  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  amount  available  of  the  other.    To  fully  evaluate  the  productive  - 
capacity  of  a  tract  of  land»  it  may  be  neceasary  to  underatand  the  Interactiona 
among  aeveral  reaourcea.    For  example^  it  may  be  deairable  to  know  what  combi* 
nationa  of  timber  forage  for  domeatic  liveatock^  and  forage  for  wildlife  can  be 
grown.    Further »  it  may  be  deairable  to  know  the  impact  of  theae  varioua  conbi- 
nationa  on  atorm  runoff  and  contribution  of  sediment  to  an  adjacent  atream. 
On  any  particuxar  area»  Interactiona  occur  almultaneoualy  In  at  leaat  two 
directlona.    That  is»  timber  management  actiona  will  affect  the  recreation 
resource^  while  at  the  same  tlme»  recreation  management  activitiea  will  affect 
timber  production.    Theae  kinda  of  multiple  Interactiona  are  common  on  all 
forest  and  range  lands.    To  make  a  decision  sbout  the  type  of  management  activities 
needed  to  obtsin  s  given  set  of  desired  outputs^  the  Intersctions  among  theae 
uaes  must  be  evsluated.  If 


If  Cdoper^  C.  F.  Ecosystem  models  in  watershed  management.  In  The  eco- 
system concept  In  natural  resource  management.  6.  M*  Van  Dyne  (ed)*  Academic 
Press,  New  York.    309*324  p.  1969. 
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For  each  resource  various  activities  are  carried  out  as  a  part  of  manage- 
ment*   For  example^  "timber  stand  Improvement"  is  a  management  activity — or» 
more  properly^  a  category  of  activities—cotomonly  practiced  as  timber  management* 
Each  activity — directly  or  in  combination  with  other  activities — is  intended  to 
bring  about  specific  results  measured  in  terms  such  as  animal  unit  months^ 
million  cubic  feet  of  tlaber^  or  recreation  visitor  days*    In  addition  to  the 
primary  intended  result^  there  is  normally  a  wide  array  of  associated  results* 
To  carry  the  ^cample  further^  timber  stand  improvement  might  result  in  increasing 
the  forage  available  for  wildlife  and  reducing  the  length  of  time  snow  will 
remain  on  the  ground  as  well  as  the  primary  result  of  increasing  net  growth  of 
usable  tlober* 

Diagramatically^  these  interactions  can  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
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For  every  management  activity^  there  are  potential  Impacts  on  each  of  the 
resource  outputs  and  associated  environmental  effects*  These  will  vary  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  land  on  which  the  activity  is  applied* '  This  diagram  is 
misleadlngly  simple  from  the  perspective  of  a  national  assessment*  The  varia- 
tions in  land  capability^  existing  resource  conditions^  and  potential  manag^ent 
practices  combine  to  fom  many  thouaands  of  potential  output  combinations  even 
at  a  highly  aggregated  level  of  analysis* 

Quantifying  Multiple  Resource  Interactions 

It  is  necessary  that  these  multiple  resource  interactions  be  quantified  to 
determine  whether  the  Nation's  forest  and  range  lands  can  meet  projected  resource 
demands  at  reasonable  costs^  both  monetary  and  environmental*    A  recratly 
developed  computerized  analytical  model  has  the  potential  of  quantifying  resource 
interactions  at  the  regional  level*  21     This  model  was  developed  in  response 
to  the  need  for  a  systematic  way  to  measure  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  level 
of  any  one  or  any  combination  of  outputs  or  services  on  the  ability  of  the 
forest  and  range  land  system  to  produce  the  remaining  outputs  or  services* 

In  this  models  the  degree  of  Interaction  among  the  various  resources  is 
measured  by  the  Impact  that  increasing  one  output  has  on  the  costs  of  producing 
the  remaining  products*    Using  timber  and  range»  for  example^  the  model  will 
aggregate  for  a  region  those  areas  where  Increasing  the  region^s  softwood  timber 
Supply  raises  the  cost  of  producing  an  Increment  of  range  grazing  (in  circum:- 
stances  where  the  two  resources  are  competitive);  it  will  also  aggregate  those 
areas  where  increasing  the  timber  supply  lowers  the  cost  of  providing  an  incre- 
ment of  grazing  (in  circumstances  ^ere  the  two  resources  are  complementary)* 
For  purposes  of  this  Assessment^  the  model  considers  the  Interactions  between 
changes  in  softwood  timber^  hardwood  timber^  range  grazing  of  domestic  animals^ 
dispersed  recreation^  wild  ruminant  grazing^  water  yields  sediment,  and  storm 
runoff* 

For  use  of  this  models  the  forest  and  range  land  base  was  divided  into 
approximately  5»000  resource  units*    Resource  units  are  a  means  of  categorizing 
land  by  its  potential  natural  community,  ownership  (four  classes) »  productivity 
(four  classes),  and  stocking  condition  (four  classes)*    For  each  resource  unit» 
a  set  of  manag^ent  levels  was  identified  by  combining  specific  activities  from 
a  list  of  53  management  practices*    Different  management  levels  emphasize 
different  management  objectives  and  give  preference  to  different  resource 
outputs* 

In  the  absence  of  research  studies  which  could  be  used  to  estimate  the 
outputs  from  all  appropriate  management  levels  applied  to  each  reaource  unit, 
the  best  current  information  wa^  gathered  from  knowledgeable  professionals* 
The  basic  premiae  of  this  data  collection  effort  was  that  such  people  with 


11    Ashton^  Feter»  James  Pickens^  Coryell  Ohlander  and  Bruce  Bennlnghoff — 
Many  resources »  many  uses:    a  aystem  analysis  approach  to  current  and  future 
renewable  resource  developmrat*    Paper  presented  at  the  15th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  American  Water  Reaources  ASf^ociation,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada*    September  24-28» 
1979* 


strong  backgrounds  in  applied  research  and  resource  managanent  could  jointly 
specify  production  coefficients  of  the  land  base  to  form  a  consistent  data  base 
suitable  for  evaluating  natural  resource  use  potential  at  a  national  level* 

Thirteen  output  measures  from  the  process  were  used  In  the  analysis: 


1*  Herbage  and  browse  production  measured  in  pounds/acre/year; 

2*  Net  wood  growth  measured  in  cubic  feet/acre/year; 

3*  Wood  harvested  measured  In  cubic  feet/acre/year; 

4*  Domestic  livestock  grazing  measured  in  animal  unit  oonths 
(AUM) /acre/year; 

5*  Wild  ruminant  grazing  measured  In  anlnal  unit  months  (AUM/ 
acre/yeirj 

6*  Dispersed  recreation  use  measured  in  visitor-days /acre/year; 

7*  Water  yield  measured  in  inches/year; 

8*  Storm  runoff  measured  in  inches/year; 

9*  Sediment  yield  measured  in  tons/acre/year; 

10*  Life  form-water  measured  by  percent  of  area; 

11*  Life  form^ground  measured  by  percent  of  area; 

12*  Life  form-shrubs  measured  by  percait  of  area; 

13*  Life  form*trees  measured  by  percent  of  area* 


For  the  analysis  which  follows^  output  and  cost  estimates  were  converted 
to  reflect  the  average  output  and  costs  over  a  50-year  management  period*  This 
conversion  reflected  the  transition  of  lands  to  new  condition  classes  over  this 
period  of  time* 

This  information  was  used  as  input  to  a  linear  programming  model  to  determine 
the  level  of  management  for  each  resource  unit  that  would  minimize  the  cost  of 
producing  targeted  levels  of  outputs  of  timber  and  range  products  while  main- 
taining levels  of  other  goods  and  services* 

Implications  of  Meeting  Projected  Regional  Timber  and  Range  Grazing  Demands 

To  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  this  interaction  models  this  section  discusses 
the  Implications  of  meeting  projected  regional  timber  and  range  grazing  demands^ 
and  their  Impact  on  other  resource  uses»  environmental  effects^  intensity  of 
land  use^  and  costs*    The  demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing  serve  as  the  basic 
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output  requlranents  which  the  model  must  achieve.    The  model  Incorporates  a 
technique  for  estimating  the  change  In  wild  ruminant  grazing,  water  yield, 
dispersed  recreation  use,  and  sediment  yield.    Wild  ruminant  grazing  and  dis- 
persed recreation  are  produced  to  the  level  where  the  cost  of  one .more  unit  of 
that  output  would  have  been  greater  than  Its  benefit  value.  3^/,  hj    The  results 
of  the  model  for  the  Southeast  region  will  be  shown  In  some  detail.    Only  high- 
lights of  applying  the  model  to  the  other  regime  will  be  given  here. 

Southeast. — Sample  results  from  the  model  of  supplying  targeted  tlniber 
and  range  grazing  amounts  in  1965  and  199S  in  the  Southeast  are  shown  in 
table  8.1.    Some  of  the  impacts  illustrated  by  this  table  are; 

.    In  addition  to  meeting  timber  and  range  targets  in  1985,  dispersed 
recreation  cap  be  increased  by  10  percent  more  than  1977  with  the 
marginal  benefits  equalling  marginal  costs.    However,  in  order  to 
meet  the  1995  targets  for  timber  and  range,  dispersed  recreation 
use  will  have  to  drop  below  the  1977  use  by  4  percent. 

.    The  impact  of  meeting  the  required  targets  are  either  beneficial 
Or  negligible  on  herbage  and  browse  production,  wild  ruminant 
grazing,  water  yield,  and  storm  runoff. 

Increased  timber  harvesting  and  grazing  by  1985  and  1995  will 
require  moving  to  lands  which  are  more  susceptible  to  erosion 
and  therefore  result  in  substantially  increased  sediment  yields. 

.    Meeting  the  timber  and  range  targets  plus  increasing  dispersed 
recreation  to  the  point  where  marginal  costs  equal  marginal 
benefits  requires  intensification  of  management.    While  only 
11  percent  of  the  National  Forests  were  managed  intensively  in 
1977  (according  to  the  definition  of  "intensive*^  used  for  model 
specification),  23  and  28  percent  will  have  to  be  managed 
intensively  by  1985  and  1995,  respectively.    Similarly,  on  State^ 
owned  or  privately  owned  lands,  35  percent  will  require  intensive 
management  by  1995  compared  to  22  percent  in  1977. 

.  As  management  Intensity  Increases  and  resources  are  supplied  from 
less  productive  lands,  the  marginal  costs  of  producing  timber  and 
range  grazing  will  Increase  by  substantial  amounts. 


3/    The  model  restructlon  technique  is  discussed  in  Ashton,  et.  al., 
op.  cit. 

hj    For  a  discussion  on  benefit  values  see:    Dyrland,  Richard  E., 
Working  paper  i960  KFA  value.    Unpublished  report  on  file  at  Washington 
Office,  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  8,  1979. 
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Table  8.1— >Multlrcsource  Interactions  In  the  Southeast  resulting  from 


peetlng  projected  timber  and  ran&je  gracing  demands 


Item 

Units 

1977 

1983 

1995 

Projected  demandst  — ^ 

Softwood  timber 
Hardwood  timber 
Range  grazing 

Billion  cubic  feet 
Billion  cubic  feet 
Million  animal  unit  months 

— 

2.42 
1.01 
18.10 

3.06 
1*35 
2K50 

Resource  use  and  environmental 
ef  fee  tsl 

Dispersed  recreation  use 
Herbage  and  browse 
Wild  ruminant  grazing 
Water  yield 
Sediment 
Storm  runoff 

Percen t  change  f rotn  1977 
Percent  change  from  1977 
Percent  change  from  1977 
Percent  change  from  1977 
Percent  change  from  1977 
Percent  change  from  1977 

10. 1 
6.0 
-0,3 

0.4 

89.0 
0,3 

-4,  0 
16.0 
2,0 
1,0 
116.0 
0.1 

Intensity  of  land  resource  used) 

National  Forest  landsi  — ^ 

Extensive  use  ^' 
Intensive  use 

Percent  of  area 
Percent  of  area 

89 
11 

77 
23 

72 
28 

Other  federal  lands; 

3/ 

Extensive  use  Ty 
Intensive  use  — 

Percent  of  area 
Percent  of  area 

98 

2 

91 
9 

89 
11 

State  and  private  lands; 

3/ 

Extensive  use  i\ 
Intensive  use  ^ 

Percent  of  area 
Percent  of  area 

78 
22 

70 
30 

65 
35 

Land  resource  use  cost  for 
ail  owners 

Millions  of  dollars 

647.4 

983.1 

Marginal  cost  softwjod  timber 

Dollars  per  cubic  foot 

.16 

.24 

Marginal  cost  range  grazing 

Dollars  per  animal  unit  month 

9,85 

10.52 

^Projected  demands  as  shown  In  the  review  draft  of  this  study. 
2/ 

-  In  this  multtresource  Integration  analysis  the  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  or 
further  planning  by  ttie  RARE  II  process  w^re  considered  wilderness^ 

3/ 

*~  The  land  resource  use  Is  said  to  be  Intensive  If  one  or  more  of  the  timber,  range* 
or  wildlife  activities  of  the  resource  management  options  are  Intensive.    Timber  activities 
are  defined  as  Intensive  If  Intermediate  treatments  between  regeneration  and  harvesting  are 
conducted.    Range  activities  are  defined  as  intensive  if  practices*  mainly  species  conversion* 
ate  made  to  maximize  livestock  forage  production.    Wildlife  activities  are  defined  as  Intensive 
if  vegetative  manipulation  practices  are  undertaken  to  improve  wildlife  habitat.    If  none  of 
the  three  activities  are  Intensive,  the  use  Is  considered  extensive* 
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South  Central > — In  the  South  Central  region  dispersed  recreation  Initially 
displays  a  complementary  relationship  to  the  Increasing  demands  for  timber  and 
range  gra2lng,  as  recreation  rises  49  percent  by  1985.    However*  as  timber  and 
range  demand  Increase  beyond  the  1985  level,  dispersed  recreation  drops* 

Herbage  and  browse  steadily  Increase  In  response  to  the  rising  range 
gra2lng  demand*    Wild  ruminant  grazing  rises  continually  throughout  the  projec- 
tion period,  suggesting  that  this  resource  use  Is  complementary  with  Increasing 
demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing*    This  relationship  Is  the  result  of  Increased 
timber  harvest  which,  In  this  region,  apparently  Improves  the  opportunities  for 
wildlife  habltaf* 

Water  yield  and  storm  runoff  are  again  very  Insensitive  to  the  Increases  In 
timber  and  range  grazing,  a  result  of  the  geology,  topography,  and  soil  types  of 
the  region*    However,  sediment  yield  does  rise  substantially,  as  the  acreage  of 
Intensive  use  Increases  to  meet  higher  demands* 

As  In  all  other  regions,  the  marginal  costs  of  meeting  timber  and  range 
grazing  demands  Increase  substantially* 

North  Central* — The  model  results  Indicate  some  important  changes  occur  In 
the  levels  of  resource  use  and  environmental  effects  as  a  result  of  meeting  the 
projected  demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing*    Herbage  and  browse  and  sediment 
yield  Increase  to  a  1995  peak  of  108  percent  and  124  percent  above  the  1977 
value,  respectively*    Sediment  yield  Is  primarily  dependent  on  the  total  number 
of  acres  under  treatment  and  associated  Intensive  land  use* 

Water  yield  Is  apparently  Insensitive  to  changes  In  other  outputs  as  It 
remains  unchanged  with  time*    Storm  runoff  rises  slightly  to  a  peak  of  5  percent 
above  the  base  year  In  1995,  due  very  likely  to  the  Increase  In  Intensive  land 
use  necessary  to  meet  range  grazing  demands* 

The  Intensity  of  land  use  values  remains  virtually  unchanged  on  National 
Forest  System  and  other  Federal  lands*    However,  on  State  and  private  lands, 
which  comprise  about  80  percent  of  the  region,  the  Intensity  of  land  use  Increases 
with  demands* 

The  marginal  cost  of  softwood  timber  remains  unchanged  over  time,  suggest- 
ing that  the  Increasing  demands  are  well  within  the  productive  capability  of  the 
land  base*    Range  grazlng^s  marginal  cost  Increases  In  1995  In  response  to  the 
associated  Increase  In  range  demands* 

Northeast* — The  allocated  demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing  In  the 
Northeast  are  relatively  small,  and  thus  competition  among  the  various  resource 
uses  Is  minimal* 

The  only  substantial  change  occurs  In  herbage  and  browse,  which  rises  above 
the  1977  value  by  46  percent  In  1995*    This  Increasing  trend  for  herbage  and 
browse  Is  In  line  with  the  rising  range  grazing  demand  levels  and  stable  wild 
ruminant  grazing  levels* 
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Because  of  the  slight  increases  in  demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing, 
the  Intensity  of  land  use  remains  almost  unchanged  from  base  year  levels.  A 
slight  Increase  In  Intensive  use  occurs  on  State  and  private  lands.  Indicating 
that  most  of  the  demand  Increases  will  be  met  on  these  lands* 


The  marginal  cost  of  timber  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  projection 
period*    This  Indicates  that  although  tliaber  demands  Increase,  they  remain  well 
below  the  maximum  timber  production  capabillty^^of  the  land  base*    However,  the 
range  grazing  marginal  costs  show  a  fast  climb*    These  large  Increases  In 
marginal  cost  that  result  from  small  demand  Increases  Indicate  that  the  range 
grazing  demand  may  be  nearlng  the  maximum  production  capability  of  the  Northeast* 

Rocky  Mountalns^Great  Plains. — The  allocated  timber  demands  on  the  Rocky 
Hountaln/Great  Plains  regions  rise  less  than  range  grazing  demands*  Therefore, 
range  grazing  Increases  have  the  greater  inpact  on  supply  of  dispersed  recrea**- 
tlon  and  the  other  environmental  effects*    In  addition  to  meeting  the  1985  and 
1995  timber  and  range  grazing  demands,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  Is  capable  of 
Increasing  dispersed  recreation  use  by  18  percent  and  wild  rtimlnant  grazing  by 
21  percent  In  1995.    There  are  no  major  Impacts  on  storm  runoff  or  sediment 
yield* 

Intensity  of  land  use  rises  slightly  on  National  Forest  and  other  Federal 
lands,  but  Increases  much  more  significantly  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands,  and  State  and  private  lands,  which  comprise  about  two*<-thlrds  of  the 
total  land  base  In  this  region.    As  a  result  of  this  Increased  management, 
total  costs  Increase.    Likewise,  the  marginal  costs  for  both  timber  and  range 
grazing  rise  substantially  with  time. 

Pacific  Northwest. — In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  while  the  allocated  softwood 
timber  demands  rise  only  slightly  with  time,  the  model  results  Indicate  meeting 
these  demands  Induces  some  important  changes  In  other  resource  use,  and  environ* 
mental  effects  occur*    To  meet  timber  and  range  grazing  targets,  dispersed 
recreation  growth  Is  limited  to  about  10  percent  of  the  1977  use,  and  wild 
ruminant  grazing  will  fall  below  the  1977  level  by  the  end  of  the  projection 
period*    On  the  other  hand,  water  yield  and  storm  runoff  again  show  an  Insen- 
sltlvlty  to  changes  In  projected  demands* 

The  Intensity  of  land  resource  use  figures  reflect  the  Increases  In  range 
grazing  demands,  as  they  rise  significantly  on  State  and  private  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands*    Associated  with  these  Increases  In  Intensity  of  land 
use  Is  a  rise  In  total  land  resource  use  cost*    As  expected,  the  marginal  cost 
for  timber  Increases  only  slightly.  In  response  to  the  similar  small  rise  In 
timber  demands*    The  range  grazing  marginal  cost  Increases  rapidly* 

Pacific  Southwest* — The  allocated  demand  for  softwood  timber  and  range 
grazing  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  Increases  with  time,  but  at  a  lower  rate  than 
In  most  of  the  other  regions*    However,  some  significant  changes  In  resource 
use  and  environmental  effects  accompanied  the  meeting  of  these  projected  demands. 

Dispersed  recreation  can  be  Increased  by  46  percent  during  the  projection 
period*    This  trend  Indicates  that  dispersed  recreation  use  can  be  Inci'eased 
while  meeting  projected  demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing.    Herbage  and 
browse  Increase  slightly  with  time,  a  result  of  the  management  practices  neces- 
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sary  to  meet  range  grazing  demands*    A  slight  reduction  In  dispersed  recreation 
signals  possible  Increased  competition  as  projected  d^ands  rise*    Wild  ruminant 
grazing  rises  by  17  percent  In  1985,  but  then  drops*    Range  and  wild  ruminant 
grazing  production  begin  to  compete  at  higher  levels  of  range  grazing  demand* 
The  hydrologlcal  outputs,  vater  yield,  sediment,  and  storm  runoff  display 
little  sensitivity  to  the  projected  demand  changes  In  this  region,  a  result 
both  of  the  lov  demand  Increases  and  the  characteristics  of  the  local  geology, 
topography,  and  soils* 

Examination  of  the  Intensity  of  land  resource  use  data  shows  a  very  sub* 
stantlal  rise  In  Intensive  use  of  National  Forest  and  especially  State  and 
private  lands,  compared  to  little  change  In  Intensity  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment or  other  Federal  lands* 

Despite  the  large  Increases  In  Intensive  use,  total  land  resource  use  cost 
rises  over  the  projection  period*    This  moderate  rise  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
Increased  timber  and  range  grazing  demands*    Likewise,  the  marginal  costs  rise 
only  slightly,  except  for  the  large  Increase  In  range  grazing  marginal  cost* 

Conclusions 

Three  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
resource  Interactions* 

The  first  conclusion  Is  that  projecting  renewable  resource  supplies 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  complex  Interactions  between  the  biological 
potential  of  the  land  to  produce  combinations  of  goods  and  services,  the  Impact 
of  various  manag^ent  strategies,  and  the  motives  of  various  types  of  landowners* 
At  the  present  time,  knowledge  of  these  Interactions  Is  limited  and  should  be 
the  focus  of  Increased  attention  from  the  forestry  research  community*  The 
accuracy  of  any  modeling  efforts  to  quantify  these  resource  interactions  wll 
be  limited  by  the  understanding  of  both  the  biology  and  economics  of  multl* 
resource  production* 

A  second  conclusion  Is  that  a  model  has  been  developed  which  can  be  used 
to  examine  a  large  number  of  land  areas  of  different  productive  capacity  and  to 
quantify  the  impacts  of  meeting  Increased  demands  for  timber  and  range  grazing* 
This  effort  not  only  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  more  sophisticated  way  to  assess 
the  capability  of  the  Nation's  forest  and  range  lands  to  produce  goods  and 
services,  but  It  also  can  be  used  to  analyze  In  more  detail  the  benefits  and 
cost  of  particular  management  strategies  as  they  are  applied  to  particular 
regions  of  the  country* 

The  third  conclusion  Is  that  the  Nation's  forest  and  range  lands  have  the 
productive  capacity  to  meet  the  ever*lncreaslng  demands  for  nearly  all  renewable 
resource  products  through  the  next  five  decades*    Though  the  Inherent  productive 
capacity  Is  there,  several  changes  In  land  management  will  have  to  occur* 
There  will  have  to  be  more  Intensive  managejkent,  which  will  require  larger 
Investments  than  are  currently  being  made*    There  will  have  to  be  shifts  among 
regions  In  the  proportionate  share  of  certain  goods  which  they  produce*  There 
will  have  to  be  shifts  In  supply  among  ownerships  with  Increasing  share  of 
goods  and  services  being  provided  from  private  ownerships* 
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Photo  courtesy  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INPORHAXION  AND  DATA  NEEDS 


Four  major  areas  for  lAich  Inprovenents  In  aciratific  Inforaatlon  and  data 
vera  needed  to*  guide  forest  and  range  land  policies  and  programs  Mre  identified 
in  the  1975  Assessment  of  Renewable  Resources.  1/    These  are: 

—Inventories  of  forest*  range*  and  inland  water  resources. 

-—estimates  of  physical  responses  of  forest*  range*  and  inland  waters  to 
changes  in  management  practices. 

—Surveys  of  the  use  of  forest  and  range  products. 

—research  on  the  techniques  of  collecting  data  and  Information  needed  for 
management  purpoaes. 

Progress  Since  1975 

Although  the  time  since  the  1975  Assessment  has  been  too  abort  for  raaults 
of  changes  in  research  programs  to  be  available*  progress  waa  aade  in  at  least 
three  of  the  major  areas  Identified  above.    Furthermore*  the  groundwork  for 
future  Improvement  has  been  established.    Much  remains  to  be  dona*  however*  to 
respond  fully  to  the  research  needs  identified  In  the  1975  Assessment  for  these 
and  other  areas. 

Horeover*  needs  exist  for  research  on  assoelated  problems  Involved  in  the 
administration*  management*  and  use  of  forest  and  range  lands.   These  are 
described  in  detail  In  a  recent  study  of  national  resesrch  needs  prepared  by  a 
Taak  Force  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Zl 

Inventories  of  Forest  and  Range  Resources 

Research  on  developing*  testing*  and  evaluating  new  inventory  techniques 
for  obtaining  needed  inroniation  on  renewable  natural  reaources  has  bera  underway. 
One  example  is  the  recently  completed  South  Carolina  Nultiresource  Inventory 
Pilot  Study  conducted  by  the  Rmewable  Raaources  Evaluation  Unit  of  the  South* 
eastern  Foreat  Experiment  Station,        Thla  pilot  study  evpanda  the  timber 
lnvent9ry  for  South  Carolina*  which  ia  conducted  at  regular  intervale  by  the 
Forest  Service*  to  include  other  rraewable  foreat  resources^    The  baaie  approach 
trna  to  expand  the  exiaiing  timber  inventory  into  a  multiresource  Inventory  by 
making  maximum  use  of  well-established  Inventory  methods. 
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3i/  HcClure*  Joe  P.*  N.  D.  Cost*  and  R.  A.  Knight.    Multiresource  inventories* 
a  new  concept  for  Forest  Survey*    Foreat  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Research  Paper  SE.  (In  process). 


Addltloul  data  obtained  at  each  staple  location  Included  special  Infotmatlcm 
needed  for  evaluating  ulldllfe  habitat^  recreation  use»  range  suitability^  mter 
quality^  erosion  bacards  related  to  foreatry  practices*  and  the  use-Interactions 
associated  with  various  forest  conditions  Iq  South  Carolina.    The  vegetative 
aakeup  of  different  foreat  conditions  reflects  the  basic  ecological  relationships 
vital  to  nultlresource  evaluations.    Consequently*  a  major  goal  of  the  pilot 
study  urns  to  quantify  and  describe  all  the  vegetation  at  each  sa^>le  location  in 
relation  to  the  observed  uses  of  the  forest  land.   Many  of  the  data  eleMits 
already  being  collected  in  the  regular  tinber  inventory  also  proved  useful  in 
assessing  nontlnber  resources. 

Analysis  of  the  nultlresource  Inventory  data  collection  has  not  yet  been 
coapleted.    However*  preliminary  analysea  show  that  the  South  Carolina  pilot 
study  net  Its  planned  objectives,    tt  appears  that*  for  the  first  tine  in  any 
State*  wtnagera  and  pollcynakers  have  multiresource  Inventory  data  on  a  coMOn 
atatcwide  basla. 

Another  exasple  of  a  new  method  for  Inventorying  wlldland  resources  is 
icnoim  as  EOOSYM  4/.    This  is  a  conprehenslve  system  for  land  classification  and 
a  framework  for  building  a  multiresource  Information  system,    tt  provides  a 
framework  of  ecosystem  components  that  are  hierarchically  structured  and  objec- 
tively defined,    tt  Includes  systems  for  classifying  bedrock  geology*  regolith 
topography*  climate*  soil*  current  vegetation*  and  potential  vegetation.  The 
ecosystem  components  are  defined  independently  of  their  relation  to  adjacent 
components.    Any  component  or  combination  of  components  can  be  used  to  classify 
areas  for  management  purpoaes.    Similarly*  knowledge  of  the  components  and  their 
interrelationships  on  any  given  area  can  be  used*  perhaps  in  combination  with 
the  other  available  Information*  to  define  appropriate  rulea  for  management  of 
the  land  and  vegetative  resource.    These  rules*  in  turn*  can  be  applied  to  the 
information  on  componenta*  which  are  stored  in  computers*  to  provide  land 
managera  with  proceased  information  in  either  mapped  or  tabular  form. 

EOOSYM  has  been  tested  sufficiently  to  warrsnt  considering  it  for  adoption 
as  a  common  conceptual  approach  to  developing  natural  resource  information 
systems.    The  component  classifications  have  proved  practical  in  field  tests  snd 
have  provided  a  common  basis  for  developing  rules  for  predicting  resource 
characterlatlcs  with  acceptable  accuracy.    Although  sppllcatlon  of  ECOSYM  for 
management  planning  at  the  National  Forest*  regional*  and  national  levels  still 
needs  to  be  tested*  it  is  expected  to  be  a  useful  resource  inventory  approach. 

A  related  effort  haa  been  underway  to  develop  a  compatible  land^claaslflca^ 
tlon  aystem  for  resource  management  agencies.    To  dste*  no  compatible  clasalfl* 
cation  system  or  data  base  has  emerged*  either  within  or  among  natural  resource 
agencies*  from  which  data  could  be  obtained  without  manipulation  to  a  common 
denominator.    The  need  for  a  compatible  land  classification  system  becsme  even 
more  acute  with  the  passage  of  the  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act.  Renewable 
resource  assessments  must  account  for  all  the  forest  and  range  landa  of  the 
Vnlted  States*  its  territories*  and  its  possessions  and  imst  rely  on  data 
developed  by  the  Foreat  Service  and  other  agenclea. 

4/  Henderson*  J.  A.  and  L.  S.  Davis.    ECOSTH:  a  claaslf  lea  tlon  and 
Infoimatlon  system  for  wlldland  resource  management,    tn  Integrated  Inventories 
of  renewable  natural  resources:    Proc.  of  workshop.    V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture* 
Forest  Service*  Rocky  Mountain  For.  and  Range  Exp.  Sta.*  P-  3S4*389.  1978. 
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In  TMpoiiM  to  this  need*  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  created  e  task 
group  In  1976  to  recOMend  a  land  claaal  fleet  Ion  ayates  to  be  used  In  theae 
aaaeaMenta.    Tbla  group  has  recoaMnded  a  component*  rather  than  an  Integrated* 
9f9tm  for  unlfoim  aaaaaanant  Inventorlea  S/.    The  four  major  coAponenta  are 
vegetation*  aoll*  landform*  and  water.    In  addition*  cllMte  Is  uaad  as  a 
criterion  for  a^^rating  the  vegetation  and  soil  covponenta. 

The  purpose  of  the  propoaed  aysten  Is  to  make  possible  the  Identification 
of  land  areaa  with  alailar  charactsrlatlca  and  that  reapond  aialtarly  to  Mmage- 
Mnt  practlcea  as  constrained  by  environmental  condltlona.    Adoption  of  this 
ayatem*  which  haa  had  input  from  many  dlfferrat  Federal  and  State  agenclea  and 
dlaclpllnea*  promlaaa  to  facilitate  future  aasessments*  by  Improving  resources 
inventorlea  and  providing  a  baals  for  extending  research'  resulta  to  evaluate 
management  alternatives. 

Ijaportant  progress  has  also  been  made  recently  to  help  Insure  that  data 
collected  by  the  Federal  agenclea  concerned  with  foreat  and  range  landa  and 
their  aaaoclatad  waters  can  be  efficiently  utilized  In  future  national  aaaeasments. 
An  interagency  agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Hanagement*  Flah  and  Wildlife 
Service*  Soil  Conaervatlon  Service*  Geological  Survey*  and  Forest  Service  provides 
for  liaison  and  cooperation  In  survey*  inventory  appraiaal*  aaseasment*  and 
planning  activities  for  renewable  resourcea.    It  aaaures  sdmlnlatratlve  actim 
to  Bdnlmlae  duplication  and  overlapping  efforts  and  to  enhance  and  encourage 
overall  data  collection*  data  atoring*  appraiaal  efficiency*  and  program  compat- 
ibility.   A  similar  agreement  has  also  been  developed  betwmi  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affalrt  and  the  Forest  Service. 

In  addition*  a  llalaon  conmlttee  has  been  formed  between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  assure  coordination  in  Inventory*  monitoring* 
assessment*  appraisal*  and  program  actlvltlea. 

In  a  related  effort*  a  case  study  of  forest  and  range  land  management 
planning  haa  been  underway  to  develop  and  demonatrate  how  the  national  aaaesament 
and  Forest  Service  program  can  be  linked  to  National  Foreat  level  plana.  6/ 

Evaluation  of  this  case  study  Indicates  that  the  baalc  purpoaea  of  the 
project  were  met.    National  Foreat  planning  within  thla  framework  will  provide 
for  refining*  improving*  and  updating  data  bases  developed  in  regional  plana. 
Thla  will  result  in  an  Improved  baala  for  developing  future  regional  programa. 
Bovever*  technlquea  to  aggregate  data  frc^  the  reglmal  to  tlw  national  level 
have  not  been  fully  developed.    In  addition*  thla  project  haa  llluatrated  the 
need  to  be  able  to  deal  with  area  or  local  reaource  unit  data  In  order  to  be 
mora  acnaltlve  to  the  various  localised  aoclal  and  economic  situations. 

Physical  Responses  to  Change  In  Hanagement 

One  of  the  haalc  needs  In  Improving  the  management  of  forest  and  range 
landa  la  information  on  the  phyalcal  responae  to  managen^t  programs.  Information 


5/  Drlacoll*  R.  S.*  J.  W.  Ibtasell  and  Marvin  C.  Meier.    Recommended  national 
land  claaal float ion  aystem  for  renewable  resource  aaaeasment.    Unpub.  rep.  on 
file  St  the  Rocky  Mountain  For.  and  Range  Eicp.  Sta.  1978. 

^/  Reeky  Mountain  Region*  Foreat  Service*  VSDA.    Regional  Planning  Caae 
^     Study  Preliminary  Draft*  July  17*  1978.^^^ 


Is  particularly  lacking  to  describe  multlresource  Interactions^  or  the  relationship 
among  resources  on  a  common  area  as  management  programs  change.    These  are 
critical  data  needs  for  managers  of  forest  and  range  lands  who  must  know  with 
reasonable  certainty  what  effects  their  ntanagement  decisions  will  have. 

One  recent  effort  to  provide  this  kind  of  Information  was  aimed  at  Improving 
planning  at  the  National  Forest  level  and  similar  levels  In  other  resource 
managing  agencies.  Tj    it  Involved  developing  and  testing  up*to-date  techniques 
for  predicting  the  potential  differences  among  alternative  management  programs. 
These  techniques  are  now  being  tested  on  several  National  Forests  In  the  West  to 
determine  If  they  can  aid  resource  managers  In  making  decisions. 

This  approach  provides  an  assessment  of  both  pf^slcal  and  social  conditions 
through: 

(1)  public  Involvement. 

(2)  resource  Inventory  and  valuation  studies. 

(3)  data  evaluation. 

This  approach  Is  Intended  to  satisfy  Information  needs  at  the  local  level 
and  higher  organizational  levels  where  comparisons  of  program  alternatives  must 
be  made. 

Tools  for  quantifying  some  social  effects  are  also  being  teated.  These 
Include  techniques  for  quantifying  estimates  of  quality^  for  assigning  monetary 
values  to  market  and  some  nonmarket  products^  and  for  estimating  money  flows» 
employment^  and  other  local  Impacts. 

The  t%fo  keys  to  dealing  with  physical  and  resource  use  Interactions  are  an 
understanding  of  ecology  and  having  techniques  to  simulate  and  predict  physical 
changes  resulting  from  various  management  alternatives.    ECOSTH^  which  was 
discussed  earlier »  provides  an  Inventory  technique  for  organizing  resource 
Information  so  that  It  can  be  used  to  simulate  physical  changes. 

The  procedures  and  tools  being  developed  and  tested  In  this  effort  should 
improve  local  level  planning*    Thls»  In  tum»  should  strengthen  the  linkage 
between  national  assessments  and  local  level  planning  and  decisionmaking. 

Work  Is  also  underway  In  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
develop  and  test  a  model  to  estimate  multlresource  use  Interactions.    It  Is 
expected  that  this  model  will  make  It  possible  to  describe  the  complex  relation- 
ships among  forest  and  range  land  resource  uses  over  time  and  space.    In  addition^ 
It  will  be  possible  to  assemble  Information  on  these  Interactlona  under  alternative 
management  strategies  as  a  basis  for  future  assessments. 

Surveys  of  Product  Use 

In  response  to  the  needs  for  better  Information  on  the  use  of  forest  and 
range  land  products  that  were  Identified  In  the  1975  Assessment »  the  Forest 


TJ  Brown»  Thomas  C.»  Forest  and  range  land  management*    an  approach  for 
local  planning  efforts.    Unpublished  report  on  file  at  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and 
Vnge  Exp.  Sta.    17  p.  1978. 
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Service  expanded  its  National  Timber  Requireneihts  Program  and  centralized  this 
program  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison^  Wis.    Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  getting  new  information  on  vpod  used  in  housing  and  nonresidential 
construction^  higbtfay  construction^  farm  structures^  and  mobile  homes.  An 
update  on  vood  used  In  manufacturing  from  the  previous  1965  report  is  also 
undemay  In  collaboration  with  the  Washington  Office  and  the  Forestry  Services 
Laboratory  at  Princeton^  W.  Va. 

Development  of  a  model  for  estimating  demand  for  timber  products  is  now 
mil  underway.    This  will  provide  a  means  of  rapidly  preparing  alternative 
estimates  of  timber  demand. 

With  respect  to  wildlife^  nationwide  computerized  data  banks  have  been 
constructed  for  each  timber  type  and  range  type  within  each  State.  Included 
are: 

1.  Complete  lists  of  resident  and  comnon  migrant  vertebrate  and  selected 
Invertebrate  species. 

2.  Identification  of  species  listed  as  threatened  or  endai^ered  by  the 
Federal  or  State  gownoients^  those  species  that  are  sensitive  to  standard  land 
and  water  management  practices^  and  those  species  of  recreational  and  commercial 
Importance. 

3.  The  generalized  habitat  requirement  of  each  species  expressed  in  terms 
of  data  compiled  in  timber  (size  class)  and  range  (condition  class)  Inventories » 
to  the  extent  possible. 

The  data  base  also  Includes  information  provided  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
agencies  of  each  State  concerning  the  consumptive  uses  and  harvest  and  population 
levels  of  Individual  species^  from  the  mld*19S0*s  to  the  mld*l980*s. 

As  a  result  of  this  work»  management*level  information  has  Increased  drama* 
tically  In  terms  of  (piantity  and  quality  of  data.    Perhaps  the  most  significant 
gain  has  been  due  to  computerizing  this  Information  so  that  it  is  more  readily 
available  to  land  and  water  managers. 

A  nationwide  outdoor  recreation  survey  of  private  owners  of  forest  and 
range  land  has  been  completed^  it  describes  the  private  sector  resources »  owner 
motivation^  and  recreation  supply  potential.    This  survey  provides^  for  the 
first  time»  a  owasure  of  the  existing  nationwide  recreation  resource  supply  on 
forest  and  range  lands  of  the  private  sector  by  region^  the  availability  of 
forest  and  range  lands  for  general  public  recreational  use  by  region^  and  assesses 
existing  and  desired  recreation**supply  relationships  between  the  public  and 
private  sector.    This  survey  also  complements  the  recently  completed  inventory 
of  recreation  enterprises  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts. 

Improving  Techniques  for  Data  Collection 

In  addition  to  the  Information  needs »  there  is  a  related  need  to  develop 
techniques  for  collecting  Information  on  forest  and  range  land  resources. 
Progress  has  been  made  In  this  area»  although  some  of  the  results  must  still  be 
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teated*    The  ECOSnt  approach  la  Intended  to  provide  a  method  for  claaalfytng 
baalc  land  resourcea  which  could  be  used  as  a  framework  for  data  collection* 
The  South  Carolina  multlreaource  Inventory  pilot  project  also  provides  a  frame- 
work for  data  collection^  In  this  case  one  baaed  on  the  regular  timber  Inventory 
land  clasalflcatlona* 


Two  other  projects  have  been  directed  more  specifically  at  Improving  data 
collection  tectmlques  within  an  overall  land  and  reaource  classification  system* 
One  such  project^  the  Susltna  Area  Inventory  in  the  Susltna  Valley»  Alaska^  Is  a 
cooperative  venture  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service*    It  la  designed  as  an 
ln*place  (mapping)  Inventory  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  of  total  v^etatlve 
cover  at  a  level  of  sampling  below  that  uaed  in  the  normal  foreat  inventories* 

The  second  project  for  testing  different  sampling  designs  and  measurement 
procedures  for  getting  multipurpose  resource  data  is  a  cooperative  inventory 
program  in  Grand  County^  Colo*  which  la  testing  an  improved  systematic  sampling 
design* 

Data  on  soil  series^  density^  foliar  cover»  current  production^  plant 
height^  and  form  and  age  class  of  shrubs  are  obtained  at  each  sample  location* 
In  a  folloHup  effort^  these  data  will  be  strstlfled  into  vsrious  vegetation-soil 
units  within  which  different  vege  tat  ion-soil*  landform-water  parameters  will  be 
8aiq>led* 


Continuing  Needs 


Progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  some  of  the  scientific  information  and 
data  needa  Identified  in  the  Assessment  of  Rraeuable  Resources^  1975*  However^ 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  information  and  data  needa  section  of  the  1975  Assessment 
Is  still  relevant  for  planning  purposea  today*    Some  highllghta  are  llated 
belowt 


Inventories  of  Forest  and  Range  Resources 
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The  need  continues  to  accelerate  and  intensify  the  preset  surveys  of 
renewable  resources  of  forest  and  range  lands*    With  respect  to  the  surveys  of 
timber  resources^  the  present  time  between  successive  State  inventories  averages 
12  years*    This  is  far  too  long  to  adequately  monitor  the  changes  taking  place 
in  timber  resources*    III  some  Ststes  where  industrial  development  has  been 
rapld»  timber  removala  have  changed  by  as  much  as  AO  percent  in  a  10-year  period* 
In  other  areas  such  as  the  Delta  region  of  Arkansas^  totilslana^  and  Mississippi » 
forest  land  has  been  clesred  at  s  rste  of  more  than  300»0O0  acres  a  year* 
Obviously^  where  such  fsst  changes  are  taking  place»  Inventory  cyclea  of  more 
than  5  yeara  are  of  limits  usefulness  in  guiding  resource  planning  and  managements 

The  survey  should  slso  be  intensified  to  provide  more  precise  local  resource 
data*    Present  sampling  standards  are  designed  to  achieve  acceptable  sampling 
errors  for  Isrge  areas  of  forest  land  (X  million  acres)  or  for  relatively  large 
timber  volumes  U  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber)*    This  limits  the  usefulness  of 
the  dsts  for  locsl  governments >  planning  agencies^  and  resource  industries^  who 
may  need  statistically  reliable  Information  for  relatively  small  geographic 
areas*    Iiitenalfylng  the  Inventories  to  provide  this  information  would  aid  local 
land  use  planning  and  management  of  forest  lands»  including  those  in  small 
private  ownerahlps*  523 
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Basic  surveys  of  rangeland  resources  are  also  needed*  Including  forage  for 
domestic  livestock  and  other  uses  of  rangelands.    A  foundation  for  such  Inven- 
tories Is  being  laid  In  the  work  described  above  on  multlresource  Inventories* 
but  a  systematic  Inventory  to  national  standards  Is  needed. 

Information  available  on  the  Nation* s  outdoor  recreation  resources  has  been 
collected  for  specific  studies  or  mane-gement  needs  and  Is  of  limited  use  In 
guiding  recreation  management  on  forest  and  range  lands.    A  systematic*  continuing 
Inventory  with  national  standards  Is  needed  for  recreation  resources.  This 
survey  should  Include  an  Inventory  of  the  forest  and  range  land  available  and 
suitable  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Responsibilities  for  inventorying  wildlife  populations  are  spread  among 
various  States  and  Federal  agencies.    There  is  a  need  to  standardize  data  for 
national  assessments*  to  Improve  the  data  base  for  nongame  species  of  wildlife* 
and  to  provide  better  information  relating  wildlife  populations  to  the  forest* 
range*  and  water  base. 

The  classification  approaches  described  loay  satisfy  the  need  for  a  land 
classification  system  that  is  a  prerequisite  to  useful  data  collection  for 
planning  purposes.    However*  additional  evaluation  of  this  and  other  possible 
approaches  is  necessary.    In  addition*  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  aquatic 
systems*  and  there  are  no  operational  classification  systems  for  lakes*  streams* 
and  marshes.    A  good  classification  system  is  the  foundation  for  any  useful 
Inventory  and  is  needed  for  both  land  and  water  resources. 

Physical  Responses  of  Resources  to  Management  Practices 

^  Information  on  physical  responses  of  forest  and  range  land  and  the  associated 
waters  to  management  practices  is  still  Inadequate  and  especially  so  for  multi- 
resource  interactions.    The  effort  now  going  into  describing  and  measuring  the 
responses  of  these  resources  to  management  practices  must  be  greatly  expanded  to 
provide  the  information  necessary  for  efficient  administration  and  management  of 
forest  and  range  lands. 

Surveys  of  Use  of  Forest  and  Range  Land  Products 

As  indicated  above*  there  has  been  some  progress  in  obtaining  data  on 
timber  products  use  in  various  markets.    However*  this  is  limited  in  relation  to 
the  need.    Thus*  there  is  still  some  urgency  in  expanding  and  accelerating  the 
ongoing  survey  work  to  obtain  current  data  on  timber  products  consumption  in  all 
Important  end  uses.    In  view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  population*  economic  activity* 
technologies*  and  prices  of  substitute  products  and  energy*  it  is  also  necessary 
to  repeat  the  surveys  at  Intervals  short  enough  to  Insure  that  all  significant 
changes  in  use  can  be  identified*  analyzed*  and  evaluated. 

Progress  has  been  limited  in  collecting  additional  data  on  outdoor  recreation* 
including  the  various  activities  based  on  the  wildlife  and  fish  resources. 
There  is  a  need  to  collect  such  information  on  a  continuing  basis*  utilizing  a 
standardized  reporting  system  that  permits  the  aggregation  of  the  data  to  any 
desirable  geographic  level. 
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With  regard  to  wildlife^  the  first  need  is  to  ensure  that  what  is  known 
about  wildlife  and  fish  is  compiled^  validated,  and  made  available  in  a  usable 
form  to  land  and  water  managers*    This  sunmary  includes  information  on  the 
consequences  to  wildlife  and  fish  species  of  alternative  actions^  the  possible 
tradeoffs  between  fauna  and  other  resources^  and  the  econonic  and  social  impli*^ 
cations  to  people  of  the  alternatives* 

Further  work  that  leads  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  determinants  of 
population  lefvels  is  also  necessary*    Because  no  direct  quantitative  inventory 
of  wildlife  or  fish  habitats  exists  for  any  substantial  part  of  the  Nation^  it 
is  important  to  determine  how  data  that  have  already  been  collected  in  timber^ 
range»  and  water  inventories  can  be  used  as  surrogate  measures  of  habitats*  For 
the  more  distant  future^  expanding  such  inventories  to  directly  measure  critical 
elements  of  habitats  is  necessary* 

Techniques  of  Collecting  Data  for  Management  Purposes 

The  major  challenge  in  developing  techniques  to  Improve  the  collection  of 
data  for  management  purposes  continues  to  be»  as  it  was  in  1975»  in  developing 
statistically  reliable  sampling  techniques  for  estimating  nontimber  resources 
and  in  linking  these  estimates  to  comprehensive  land  classification  systems* 
Sampling  theory  has  been  widely  applied  in  timber  resource  surveys^  but  not  in 
surveying  other  resources*    In  addition,  little  is  known  about  the  kinds  of 
sampling  procedures  for  multiresources  inventories  done  simultaneously  across 
resources  systems,  either  for  local  or  for  national  use* 

Progress  has  been  limited  since  1975  in  Improving  techniques  for  inventorying 
nontimber  resources*    An  increased  effort  in  this  area  is  still  needed*  A 
timber  inventory  technique  that  maintains  continuity  and  reliability  of  inven- 
tories over  time  exploits  the  relationship  between  successive  surveys  through  a 
technique  termed  ^'sampling  with  partial  replacement*'*    Additional  research  is 
needed  to  develop  this  or  alternative  techniques  for  the  other  resource  systems^ 
and  to  determine  the  time  interval  and  the  sample  replacement  policy  that  would 
be  best  for  simultaneous  sampling  of  all  resources* 

Other  Data  Needs 

Limited  progress  has  been  made  in  several  other  areas  of  need  identified  in 
the  1973  Assessment*    Better  information  is  still  needed  on  the  cost  of  various 
management  practices^  both  for  such  commodity  resources       timber  and  forage  and 
for  such  noncommodity  resources  as  wildlife  habitat*    At  the  same  tirne^  better 
information  is  needed  on  the  prices  of  forest  and  range  land  outputs  that  do 
have  established  markets  and  on  values  of  other  resources* 

About  a  dozen  States  now  publish  periodic  reports  (quarterly^  semiannual  or 
annual)  on  prices  of  stumpage  (standing  timber)  and  Important  primary  products 
such  as  sawlogs»  Veneer  logs»  pulpwood^  and  posts*    Data  on  the  average  stumpage 
prices  of  standing  timber  sold  from  the  National  Forests  by  major  species  and 
region  are  published  on  a  quarterly  basis  by  the  Forest  Service*    However » 
because  of  limited  geographic  coverage  and  deficiencies  in  frequency  and  accuracy^ 
the  published  data  are  generally  not  adequate  for  timber  owners  and  forest  land 
managers* 
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The  value  of  timber  and  forage  resources  can  at  least  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  some  market  evidence.    But  relating  such  values  to  the  values  of  other 
resources  of  forest  and  range  lands  has  always  been  difficult.    Research  is 
still  needed  to  develop  better  ways  to  measure  the  output  of  the  recreation  and 
wilderness  resource  systems  and  to  provide  reasonable  estimates  of  the  value  of 
these  resources. 

Methods  for  projecting  supplies  of  forest,  range,  and  inland  water  products 
are  primitive.    For  some  products~such  as  outdoor  recreation,  hunting,  and 
fishing**there  is  little  information  on  current  supplies  and  no  operational 
techniques  for  assessing  either  shortrun  or  longrun  supply  trends*    More  work  is 
required  on  methods  and  techniques  for  projecting  supplies  and  the  response  to 
alternate  levels  of  management,  particularly  for  such  major  products  as  timber* 

Defining  economic,  social,  and  environmental  goals  and  using  them  to  guide 
public  programs  is  difficult  and  far  from  an  exact  science*    Decisions  on  the 
management  and  use  of  renewable  resources,  however,  unavoidably  imply  that  such 
goals  have  been  determined.    The  development  of  ways  to  translate  general  societal 
goals  into  specific  resource  management  objectives  is  an  important  area  for 
long  term  research*    One  technique  now  being  widely  used  is  public  participation 
in  management  decisions,  but  the  most  effective  ways  of  getting  and  incorporating 
public  participation  have  yet  to  be  identified  and  documented. 

As  work  progressed  on  the  Assessment,  another  related  need  has  become  more 
and  more  evident.    That  need  is  to  study  and  quantify  the  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  implications  of  the  general  demand*  supply  outlook  for  most  renew* 
able  resources  of  forest  and  range  lands,  i*e. ,  an  outlook  in  which  the  demands 
for  most  products  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  supplies*    This  kind  of  information 
is  a  basic  need~it  is  the  societal  basis  for  changing  policies  and  programs. 
The  results  are  likely  to  have  profound  impacts  on  the  future  management  and  use 
of  forest  and  range  lands. 
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PART  II  -  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  AND  RESP0NSI8ILITIES 

PURPOSE 


This  Part  II  of  the  Assessment  describes  the  forestry  programs  of  the 
Forest  Service^  as  called  for  in  Section  3  (a)  (3)  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended*  1^/    This  Act  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  an  Assessment  which  would  include: 

*'A  description  of  Forest  Service  programs  and  responsibilities  in  research, 
cooperative  programs,  and  management  of  the  National  Forest  System,  their 
interrelationships,  and  the  relationship  of  these  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities to  public  and  private  activities/' 

The  programs  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  represent  the  major  Federal 
effort  to  protect  and  manage  the  Nation's  forest  resources,  and  a  significant 
part  of  Federal  action  to  protect  and  manage  rangelands  and  water  resources* 
Providing  national  leadership  in  forest  conservation  policies  and  programs  is 
a  basic  function  of  the  Forest  Service,  as  pointed  out  in  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976,  which  stated: 

"The  Forest  Service.  *  .has  both  a  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  be  a 
leader  in  assuring  that  the  Nation  maintains  a  natural  resource  con^^ 
servation  posture  that  will  meet  the  requirement  of  our  people  in  perpe- 
tuity/' 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  Forest  Service  engages  in  a 
wide  diversity  of  activities  in  several  major  programs^  including: 

— A  comprehensive  research  program  aimed  at  solution  of  problems  relating 
to  management  of  all  types  and  ownerships  of  forests  and  associated 
rangelands^  and  to  industrial,  environmental,  and  other  uses  of  these 
natural  resources* 

---Nationwide  cooperative  forestry  programs  conducted  with  State  forestry 
agencies  in  efforts  to  protect  and  Improve  some  1*4  billion  acres  of 
forests^  rangelands^  and  related  resources  In  private  and  non-Federal 
public  ownerships. 

— Direct  administration  of  188  million  acres  of  National  Forests,  National 
Grasslands,  and  Land  Utilization  Projects,  and  the  management  of  the 
resources  thereon  for  multiple  uses  by  increasing  numbers  of  the  American 
people* 

—Participating  in  programs  aimed  at  development  of  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  people  and  the  support  of 
human  and  community  values. 


1,/  88  Stat.  478*  as  amended:    16  U*S*C.  1600^1614. 
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Introduction 


The  research^  cooperative  assistance^  and  land  management  programs  conducted 
by  the  Forest  Service  affect  assantlally  all  forest  lands  in  the  United  States 
and  forest-related  rangelands  and  wateralwds^  including  tlnher  lands»  woodlands^ 
brushlsnds^  grasslands^  and  alpine  areas.    These  lands  and  associated  vater 
areas  total  some  1.7  billion  acrea^  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  areas  of 
the  United  States. 


About  462  million  acres  of  this  area  Is  classified  as  commercial  timber 
land»  i.e.»  suitable  and  available  for  production  of  timber  crops.    These  lands 
also  are  generally  maaaged  or  held  for  associated  uses  such  as  recreation^ 
vlldllfe^  grazing^  or  vater  production*    Nearly  three*fourths  of  this  area  is 
privately  owned  in  several  million  separate  ownerships^  with  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  in  Federal^  State»  or  local  public  ownerships.    Other  socalled  noncom* 
mercial  forests  and  associated  range  and  other  lands  are  primarily  valuable  for 
vater»  recreation^  wildlife  habitat^  grazing  of  livestock^  mining^  or  other 
non*tlmber  uses. 


Forest  Service  sctivltles  relate  to  the  protection  and  management  of  both 
these  extensive  rural  areas  of  forest  land  and  associated  resources  end  to 
urban  forestry.    In  addition^  forest  research  and  cooperative  programs  encom** 
pass  substantial  efforts  to  develop  and  apply  new  technology  in  products 
utilization^  assist  thousands  of  operators  and  loggers  in  wood-using  industries 
and  millions  of  consumers  who  utilize  forest  products  for  housing  and  other 
purposes.    All  these  activities  also  assist  in  tha  development  of  individuals 
and  the  support  of  community  values. 

The  relative  size  of  the  major  Forest  Service  programs  into  which  related 
activities  have  been  grouped »  as  indicated  by  the  availability  of  supporting 
funds  In  fiscal  year  1979»  was  as  follows: 

Program  Thousand  dollars 

Forestry  Research  114^470 


Cooperative  State  and 

Private  Forestry  94^765 

National  Forestry  Systems 

Management  1 » 5  95 » 4  31 

Human  and  Community 

Development  222*097 

Total  2»026»763 


These  figures  Include  both  direct  appropriations  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
transfers  of  funds  from  other  public  agencies  and  private  sources.    A  porti<)n 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service^  particularly  for  State  and 
Private  Forestry  activities »  is  allocated  to  States  and  other  cooperators  for 
locally  sdmlnistered  programs. 
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A  nunber  of  other  ag«nci«8  also  aanag*  faderally  owned  format  and  range 
raaourcea^  provida  aasistance  to  Stata  and  privata  ownera  of  forast  and  range 
Iands»  or  conduct  raaaarch  on  foraat  and  ranga  problems*    Federal  environmental 
protection  prograw  also  affect  all  resource  managanant  agencies  and  resource 
uses*    Similarly^  State  agencies  play  an  increasingly  Important  role  in  foreat 
land  nanagaient^  in  forest  and  range  research^  and  in  environmental  protection 
programs  on  private  foreat  and  range  landa*    Nuaeroua  industrial  and  conaerva- 
tion  organizations  conduct  programa  that  influence  che  use  and  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  forests  and  related  reaourcea* 

Thus  the  development  of  coop«retive  relationshlpa  between  the  Foreat 
Service  and  other  Federal  and  State  resource  agencies  and  private  organlzatioua 
is  of  major  importance  in  developing  and  carrying  out  foreat  and  range  con- 
aervation  programs*    In  both  the  formulation  of  foreatry  policiea  and  in  the 
management  of  forest  and  associated  resources^  the  Forest  Service  must  work  in 
partnership  with  many  agencies  and  organizations^  and  with  continuing  involve- 
ment of  the  American  people*    Thia  report  describes  such  interrelationships 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  other  organizations^  as  veil  as  the  activities 
for  which  the  Forest  Service  has  direct  responsibility* 

Additional  details  on  Forest  Service  programs^  administrative  regulations^ 
end  other  pertinent  data  may  be  found  in  the  Forest  Service  Manual  and  Handbooks » 
in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations^  and  in  other  reporta  auch  as  referred  to  in 
footnotes* 

Sectiona  of  this  report  describe  major  programs  of  the  Forest  Service »  and 
indicate  the  nature  of  interrelationships  with  programs  of  other  agencies  and 
organizations*    In  the  aggregate^  these  programs  represent  a  compreheneive 
cooperetive  effort  to  help  meet  the  Nation*a  Iong*term  needa  for  the  renewable 
resources  obtainable  from  forests^  rangelands^  and  asaociated  areas* 


RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
Goals  and  Scope  of  Reaearch 


The  Forest  Service  reaeerch  program  seeks  to  develop  new  knowledge  and 
technologies  that  will  enhance  the  management^  productivity^  and  use  of  forests 
and  essociated  rangelanda  and  the  utilization  of  the  producta  and  aervices 
derived  therefrom^  and  thereby  increase  the  economic^  social^  and  environmental 
benefite  obtainable  from  these  natural  resources* 

The  reeearch  investigations  that  make  up  this  program  are  designed  to 
develop  knowledge  and  methoda  that  will: 

—protect  soil  resources  and  improv^  the  quality  and  quantity  of  usable 
water  aupplies* 

— increase  suppliee  of  timber  for  housing  end  other  consumer  uses* 
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— enhaoce  outdoor  rccreatioo  opportunitUa  and  the  amaiity  valuea  of 
trees  in  both  rural  end  urban  areas. 

-^-I^rovide  Inp  roved  forage  and  resource  aanagement  for  liveetock. 

— laprove  habitat  for  fieh  and  wildlife. 

^-permit  environmentelly  acceptable  mining  of  energy  and  other  »lnerala 
while  protecting  surface  resourcest 

"provide  guidelinea  for  balanced  nultiple  use  and  developnent  of  all 
reaources  on  forests  and  rangelandst 

^-^int^rove  the  proceeelng^  ssrketlng,  and  consumr  use  of  the  tlaber  and 
other  products  that  are  produced  through  foreet  and  range  managenmt. 

Authorizations  for  Forest  Service  Research 


Federal  reaearch  in  forestry  had  its  beginning  in  1676  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Division  of  Forestry  In  the  U.S.  DepartMnt  of  Agriculturet    The  prlncipel 
aaalgmnent  of  this  new  agency  was  to  conduct  s  broad  invest Iget ion  of  the  Kation*s 
forest  resource  aa  a  basis  for  evaluating  foreatry  problsM  and  identifying 
needed  policiea  and  conservation  programs. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Forest  Service  in  190S  in  the  Depertnent  of 
Agriculture^  foreatry  reaearch  received  new  emphasis  under  the  Depertment*e 
general  charter^  along  with  the  atrengthenlng  of  protection  and  management  of 
the  newly  designated  National  ForestSt    A  regional  foreet  experiment  station 
was  set  up  in  1908  In  the  Southwest  and  pioneering  studies  undertaken  on 
experimental  forests,  ranges,  and  watershedst    Other  experiment  stetions  were 
subsequently  eatabliahed  in  other  regions.    A  Forest  Products  I«aboretory  was 
aet  up  in  1910  in  cooperation  with  the  Univeraity  of  Wlsconslnt    In  19X5^  a 
Branch  of  Reaearch  was  organized  in  the  Forest  Service  to  plan  and  direct  an 
expanding  program  of  atudies  both  on  National  Foreata  end  on  other  lands.  The 
Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924  Zf  included  specific  authorization  for  atudiea  of 
problema  of  forest  taxation  and  insurance  of  atanding  timber. 

With  the  paaaage  of  the  HcSweeney*-HcN&ry  Foreat  Research  Act  of  1926 »  3/ 
the  Foreat  Service  waa: 

**Authori2ed  and  directed  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  investigations 
to  determine^  demonstrate^  and  promlgate  the  best  methods  of  reforestation 
and  of  growing^  managing^  and  utilizing  timber^  forage^  and  other  forest 
products^  of  maintaining  favorable  conditions  of  water  flow  and  the 
prevention  of  eroaion,  of  protecting  timber  and  other  foreat  growth  from 
fire,  insects^  disease,  or  other  harmful  agenciea^  of  obtaining  the 


2/  43  Stat.  653,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  471,  505,  515,  564,  566-70. 

3/  45  Stat.  609,  aa  amended;  16  U.S.C.  581,  581a,  581a-l,  581*b,  581-c. 
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fullest  and  most  effective  use  of  forest  lands,  and  to  determine  and 
proimilgate  the  economic  considerations  which  should  underlie  the 
establishment  of  sound  policies  for  the  management  of  forest  lands  and 
the  utilization  of  forest  products.*/' 

Authorization  was  also  included  for  a  system  of  regional  forest  experiment 
stations,  for  cooperation  with  individuals  in  public  and  private  agencies  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  for  receipt  of  cooperative  contributions. 
The  broad  scope  of  investigations  that  has  evolved  under  this  basic  charter 
and  related  legislation  is  indicated  below  In  the  descriptions  of  current 
Forest  Service  research  activities. 

Further  congressional  direction  of  Forest  Service  research  was  incorporated 
in  the  Forest  and  lUingeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  kj 
which  provided  for  periodic  assessments  of  all  the  renewable  resources  on 
America's  forests  and  range  lands,  together  with  development  of  program  alter* 
natives  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  these  resources.    The  required 
analyses  included  present  and  prospective  demands  for  the  products  and  services 
obtainable  from  forests  and  rangelands,  present  and  prospective  resource 
supplies,  and  opportunities  for  Iiq»roving  yields  of  the  goods  and  services 
obtaini&te  from  these  lands  through  resource  management  and  development  programs. 
This  work  is  closely  coordinated  with  related  assessments  of  soil,  water,  and 
related  resources  of  the  Nation,  as  indicated  later  in  the  description  of 
relationships  to  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  3.976  ^/  included  further  directives 
for  studies  relating  to  forest  and  range  resources  by  including  provisions  for 
reports  on  opportunities  for  increasing  utilization  of  fiber  and  wood  wastes 
on  National  Forest  lands. 

In  1978,  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Research  Act,  bl 
replaced  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  1928  with  a  broader  charter  for  research 
on  forest  and  range  renewable  resources  in  rural,  suburban^  and  urban  areas. 
The  Act  also  incorporated  related  l^islation  applying  to  research  grants  and 
funding,  provided  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  research  programs,  removed 
limitations  on  research  appropriations  and  authorized  cooperative  research  in 
other  countries. 


Forest  Service  Research  Administration  and  Organization 


The  Forest  Service  Research  Program  is  directed  at  the  !fational  li«vel  by 
a  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  for  Research.    This  Deputy  Chief  and 


y  Op.  cit.  footnote  1* 

1/  90  Stat.  2949;  16  U.S.C.  1601. 

6/  92  Stat.  353;  26  U.S.C.  1600-1>  1647,  581-581c;  7  U.S.C.  3101. 


htadquarters  at«£f  have  the  responelblllty  for  fotmuXatlon  adalnlttrmtlon 
of  national  prograu  of  forestry  and  rangf  research  by  the  Forest  Service^  for 
coordination  with  other  research  agMclae  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture* 
States*  and  other  organisations*  for  investigations  of  national  and  Interna-^ 
tlonal  probleas*  and  for  progran  review  and  general  direction  of  the  work 
carried  out  at  Regional  Foteet  EscperlMnt  Stations  and  other  centere  of  Forest 
Service  research. 


Field  Organisation  For  Forest  Service  Research 

Most  Forest  Service  research  responsibilities  are  carried  out  through  a 
aystcn  of  Regional  Foreet  Experlttent  Stations  located  at: 


In  addition*  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  Is  located  at  Madison*  Wis. 

Forestry  and  related  Investigations  are  conducted  at  81  different  centers 
of  Forest  Service  research*  located  In  43  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Slxty-^slx 
of  these  are  located  on  or  near  the  csvpuses  of  cooperating  Universities. 
Some  93  experlaental  forests  tnd  ranges  are  used  for  studies  of  rspresentatlve 
plant  and  animal  cooounltles.    Research  is  also  conducted  on  131  natural 
areas*  and  on  numerous  experimental  sites  on  the  lands  of  public*  Industrial* 
or  other  cooperators. 

Much  of  tha  research  conducted  by  Forest  Servlcs  Experiment  Stations  and 
by  cooperators  has  interregional*  national*  or  International  significance. 
This  is  the  case*  for  example*  with  three  major  fire  laboratorlee  located  at 
Missoula*  Mont.;  Rlverslds*  Calif.;  and  Macon*  Ga. *  and  the  Institute  of  Trop* 
leal  Forestry  In  Rio  Pledras*  P.R.    Several  State  forest  products  laboratories 
also  supplement  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Hadlson*  Wis.* 
the  National  center  for  research  on  wood  and  wood  products. 

Field  laboratories  at  Foreat  Experiment  Stations  and  other  research 
centers  Include  a  wide  range  of  facilities  for  use  In  carrying  out  research 
inveatigatlons:    electron  microscopes;  wood  testing  mschlnee;  pilot  plants  for 
pulp  and  paper  research;  combustion  chambers;  culture  rooms  for  research  on 
nutrition*  physiology*  and  Insects  and  diseases;  and  aircraft  equipped  for 
remote  sensing  of  pest  damage*  fire  detection*  and  cloud  aeedlng. 


Research  Personnel 

Most  problems  of  forest  and  range  mangement  and  utilization  Involve 
complex  technical  and  economic  factors*  and  the  need  grows  to  use  available 
natural  resources  to  satisfy  multiple  and  competing  doands  for  various 
products  and  service.    In  recognition  of  the  consequent  need  for  multldls* 
dpllnary  studies*  the  Forest  Service  employs  a  vide  spectrum  of  trained 


Ashevllle*  X.C. 
Berkeley*  Calif. 


Ogden*  Utah 
Portland*  Oreg. 
St.  Paul*  Minn. 
Broomall*  Pa. 


Fort  Collins*  Colo. 
New  Orleans*  La. 
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scientiats  in  the  biological*  physical*  chraical*  acoooaic*  and  aocial  fields. 
ThoM  Foreat  Scrvica  acicntiata  arc  acknotfladgad  worldwide  as  leaders  In 
Qftarly  every  discipline  required  In  foreatry  research. 

The  research  effort  of  the  Foreat  Service  In  1975  Included  934  eclentist*- 
yeara.  Tj  At  aoM  60  State  Universities  and  Land  Grent  Colleges  conducting 
forestry  related  research*  there  vera  618  addltlonel  non-Federal  scientist* 
yeare  of  reseerch  on  foreatry  and  asaocieted  range  problems.    Other  related 
research  In  ganetice  end  physiology*  for  eKSsple*  eleo  contributes  to  the 
relevant  pool  of  knowledge  of  verlous  aspects  of  foreatry  and  range  probleas* 
Industrial  and  other  reeearch  organizations  enploy  additional  acientiste  that 
conduct  investigetione  on  foreetry  and  range  problems* 


Research  Projects 

Forest  Service  scientiets  are  grouped  Into  some  250  reseerch  work  units 
with  some  3*700  specific  studit;s  underway  et  any  one  time.    These  studiee 
extend  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Arctic*  with  Invest Iget ions  In  every  ecosyetem 
and  life  sone.    Studies  cover  a  full  range  of  problems  reletlng  to  management 
of  Soil*  water*  and  plant  cover  on  forests  end  aasociated  rangalends*  and  the 
use  of  these  resourcee  for  weter*  timber*  tecreetion*  esthetice*  livestock* 
fish  and  wildlife*  and  minerals.    Also  includad  in  the  work  of  other  units  are 
studies  elmed  et  solving  problems  of  harvesting*  processing*  marketing*  dls* 
tribution*  and  consumer  use  of  forest  producte* 

Forestry  research  in  the  Forest  Service  end  In  other  agencies  has  been 
classified  into  a  number  of  subject  areas  for  budgetary  and  administrative 
purposes*  as  described  in  the  following  sections.    It  Is  increasingly  recog* 
nlMd*  however*  that  many  research  problems  and  projects  tranacend  the 
boundaries  of  any  particular  subject  araes*  and  solutions  of  moat  problems 
require  coordinated  study  by  a  variety  of  scientists  and  disciplines.  Thus* 
some  of  the  work  in  eech  of  the  classifications  described  below  has  relevance 
in  solving  problems  in  other  areas  of  resserch. 

The  appropriations  available  for  aach  category  of  Forest  Service  Re:*earch* 
as  shown  in  table  1  for  Fiscal  Year  1978*  indicate  the  relative  magnitude 
of  each  major  field  of  Forest  Service  research. 


Forest  and  Range  Management  Research 


Investigations  are  designed  to  provide  knowledge  on  how  man  can  best 
manage  and  use  the  soil*  water »  plant*  animal*  and  esthetic  resources  of 
forests  and  associated  ranges  for  both  coamodity  production  and  environmental 
benefits.    Emphasis  is  increasingly  placed  on  finding  ways  of  managing  natural 
resources  for  multi*-objectives  of  timber  production*  range  grazing*  recreation* 
wildlife  habitat*  or  other  forest  uses. 


Tj  Joint  Task  Force  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges.    National  program 
of  research  for  forests  and  associated  rangelands.    41  p.  1978. 
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Table  l^—APPro^iatloOs  for  Forest  Service  Research, 
by  Itqp,  fiscal  year  1979 


(Thousand  dollars) 


Item 

Amount 

roresc  ana  Kange  nanagesienc  Kesearcn 

Trees  and  Timber  Managetnent 

19,754 

Forest  Watershed  Hanagenent 

Range,  Wildlife  &  Flah  Habitat 

8.987 

Forest  Recreation 

3,296 

Surface  Environment  and  Mining 

3.155 

local 

Forest  Protection  Research 

Fire  and  Atmospheric  Sciences 

9,728 

Forest  Insects  and  Diseases 

Total 

Forest  Products  and  Engineering 

Research 

Forest  Products  Utilization 

Forest  Engineering 

2.334 

Total 

15.852 

Forest  Resource  Economics  Research 

Renewable  Resources  Evaluation 

U,104  1/ 

Renewable  Resources  Economics 

4.950 

Total 

19.054 

Research  Construction 

3,523 

Total,  Forest  Research 

114,470  2/ 

1/  Includes  funds  for  both  resource  assessments  and  for  development 
of  Forest  Service  programs  as  called  for  In  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974* 

2/  Not  Including  an  estiatated  $700,000  of  cooperative  contributions 
from  other  organizations* 
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TrccB  and  Timber  Management  Research 

ThlB  program  IncludeB  invest igat ions  to: 

'^develop  or  Improve  methods  for  the  eBtablishnent,  culture,  and  harveBttng 
of  timber  and  related  crops  for  commodity  uses*    These  include  such 
measures  as  stand  conversion,  brush  control,  seed  orchard  management » 
nursery  culture^  tree  establishment  by  planting  or  natural  regeneration, 
soil  and  site  Improvonent  by  fertilization  or  other  means»  thinning  and 
other  stand  culture,  control  of  animal  damag^^  and  methods  of  timber 
harvesting  to  obtain  regeneration  of  desired  species  and  acceptable 
environmental  conditions*    These  studies  encompass  more  than  80  forest 
types  and  in  excess  of  100  commercial  species  of  trees* 

— improve  methods  of  tree  establishment  and  culture  in  shelterbelts  for 
soil  and  water  conservation^  and  in  urban  and  suburban  areas  for  esthetic 
and  other  environmental  purposes; 

"develop  techniques  of  timber  measurement,  and  methods  for  determining 
growth  and  yields  of  forests,  including  the  influence  of  site»  culture, 
or  other  factors  on  timber  production  and  quality; 

"improve  methods  for  producing  other  forest  crops  such  as  naval  stores, 
maple  products^  and  other  incomcproducing  natural  materials; 

— apply  knowledge  of  genetics  to  forestry  problems^  including  determination 
of  genetic  variation  in  forest  trees^  guides  for  seed  selection,  and 
development  of  strains  or  hybrids  of  superior  growth  rates»  wood  quality^ 
resistence  to  insects^  diseases^  or  other  damaging  factors,  or  of 
special  value  for  environmental  Improvement  in  urban  areas* 


Forest  Watershed  Management  Research 
This  program  includes  studies  to: 

— increase  basic  knowledge  of  forest  soil  characteristics^  erosion  hazards, 
nutrient  cycles,  and  vege t at ion* water  relationships  on  forest  and 
associated  range  areas* 

"determine  effects  on  soils  and  water  flows  of  various  land  use  and 
management  practices  such  as  logging,  grazing,  or  forest  fertiliza~* 
tion* 

'-develop  methods  for  managing  forests  and  rangelands  to  stabilize  soils^ 
limit  erosion  and  sedimentation^  Improve  yields,  timing,  and  quality  of 
water  flows,  and  rehabilitate  degraded  landscapes* 

"develop  techniques  for  reducing  water  losses  from  plants^  soils,  snov» 
and  water  surfaces  to  enhance  usable  supplies  of  water* 
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— develop  ways  to  restore  and  stabilise  forest  lands  disturbed  by  strip 
mining^  as  In  Appalachia,  and  ways  to  reduce  acidity,  sedimentation, 
and  flooding  in  affected  streams* 


Forest  Recreation  Research 

This  program  includes  studies  to: 

"-increase  understanding  of  Interactions  between  people  and  wlldland 
resources  and  the  evaluation  of  social^  economic^  or  other  factors  that 
affect  use  and  enjoyment  of  wilderness  and  other  recreation  resources* 

"-develop  practical  methods  to  maintain^  restore,  or  Improve  developed 
recreation  sites* 

— determine  ways  of  Improving  visitor  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
forest  recreation  through  visitor  Information  programs* 

""develop  technology  that  will  help  minimize  dangers  to  visitors  from 
avalanches,  fires^  or  other  natural  hazards* 


Surface  Environment  and  Mining 

This  program  represents  an  Integrated  combination  of  research,  develoirnient, 
and  application  of  knowledge  aimed  at  determining  and  demonstrating  economic 
and  effective  methods  for  surface  mine  reclamation*    Principal  activities 
include : 

--evaluation  of  the  effects  of  mining  of  coal  and  other  minerals  on  forests 
and  range  lands^  on  forest  uses*  on  associated  communities*  and  on 
-environmental  values* 

--development  of  effective  methods  to  minimize  adverse  effects  of  surface 
mining  on  resources  and  environmental  values* 

— testing  and  demonstration  of  alternative  methods  for  the  planning  of 
mining  operations  and  the  rehabilitation  of  mined  areas  in  cooperation 
with  other  U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies.  Department  of 
Interior  agencies*  States*  and  other  groups* 


Range*  Wildlife*  and  Fish  Habitat  Research 
This  program  includes  investigations  to: 

— improve  systems  of  range  management  on  some  2A5  million  acres  of  forest- 
related  range  lands  in  both  western  and  southern  areas*  aimed  at  Improving 
forage  and  production  of  livestock  while  protecting  other  uses  and 
environmental  values* 
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— Improve  mechods  for  «valuacing  tiends  in  range  condicion^  potentials  for 
livestock  production^  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  range  management 
and  capital  improvanents . 

'-develop  effective  methods  for  improving  ranges^  including  such  practices 
as  conversion  of  brush  or  low^value  trees  to  grass  cover »  reseeding  of 
improved  species  of  forage^  control  of  undesirable  plants  by  fire» 
chanicals^  or  other  means»  and  revegetation  of  devastated  areas* 

"devise  methods  for  maintaining  or  improving  the  natural  habitat  for 
wildlife  and  fish  through  such  measures  as  prescribed  burning^  planting 
for  wildlife  food  or  cover^  fertilising »  or  modification  in  timber  and 
range  management  practices  to  increase  production  and  diversity  of  big 
game»  song  birds»  fish»  and  other  wildlife. 

"develop  resource  manag^ent  methods  to  assure  maintenance  of  required 
habitat  for  endangered  or  threatened  species  of  animals  and  plants* 

— apply  knowledge  of  genetics  to  improve  browse  and  other  forage  plants 
in  order  to  enhance  carrying  capacity  for  both  livestock  and  wildlife. 

'-increase  basic  knowledge  of  ecolo^ical^  physiological »  and  nutritional 
requir&oents  of  forest  wildlife  and  fish»  and  of  wildlife  and  fish 
populations  and  habitat* 


Forest  and  Range  Protection  Research 


These  investigations  seek  to  provide  information  on  ways  of  protecting 
forest  and  range  resources  from  fire»  insects^  diseases^  animal  pests^  and  air 
pollution  through  new  and  improved  technology  that  is  both  efficient  and 
environmentally  acceptable* 


Fire  and  Atmospheric  Sciences  Research 

This  program  includes  investigations  to: 

'-increase  basic  knowledge  regarding  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  combustion 
of  forest  and  range  fuels»  and  the  behavior  of  fire  under  different 
environmental  conditions. 

-'develop  methods  to  reduce  and  prevent  forest  and  range  fires^  both 
lightning  and  man-caused»  by  new  and  improved  technology^  including 
such  measures  as  cloud-seeding* 

— devise  practical  methods  to  reduce  fire  hazards  by  such  measures  as 
prescribed  burning  or  timber  salvage* 
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— Improve  methods  for  forest  fire  control  to  reduce  fire  suppression  costs 
and  losses  of  resources  on  forests  and  rangelands,  including  more 
efficient  planning  for  fires,  fire  attack,  and  improvement  of  fire 
control  equipment. 

— -determine  the  tolerance  of  forest  and  range  vegetation  to  various 
pollutants  such  as  sulphur  and  photochemicals,  and  develop  methods  for 
minimizing  damage  to  vegetation  from  such  pollutants. 


Forest  Insect  and  Msease  Research 

Included  in  this  program  are  studies  to: 

--increase  basic  understanding  of  insect  and  disease  physiology  and 
nutritional  requirements,  and  the  role  of  biological  and  environmental 
factors  influencing  outbreaks  of  destructive  forest  insects  and  infect- 
ious pathogens  such  as  fungi,  bacteria,  viruses,  nematodes,  and 
mistletoe* 

—develop  survey  techniques  and  methods  for  evaluating  impacts  of 

destructive  insect?  and  diseases  on  forest  resources  and  on  wood  products 
in  storage  and  use* 

— develop  specific  microbial,  parasitic,  or  other  biological  agents  for 
control  of  the  Douglas^f ir  tussock  moth,  the  gypsy  moth,  and  similar 
major  pests* 

--identify  safer  chemicals  for  suppressing  pest  populations  such  as  systemic 
fungicides,  insect  attractants,  repellents,  or  other  behavioral  chenicals 
and  nonpersistent  toxicants* 

~devejbop  specialized  equipment  and  improved  techniques  for  safe  and 
efficient  application  of  pesticldal  materials  to  trees  and  other  cover 
on  forest  and  range  areas  and  to  wood  products  in  processing,  storage, 
or  consumer  uses* 

-'-develop  integrated  control  systems  for  minimizing  losses  to  insects  and 
diseases  or  other  pests  through  combinations  of  silvicultural  practices 
and  biological  or  improved  chemical  control  methods. 


Forest  Products  and  Engineering  Research 


These  investigations  are  aimed  at  discovery  of  new  or  more  efficient 
technologies  for  land  management  and  the  harvesting,  transportation,  manufac-* 
ture,  and  consumer  use  of  wood  and  wood-based  products* 
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Forest  Products  Utilization  Resftarch 
This  program  Includes  studlts  to: 

-*deteralne  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  many  tree  species  of  present  or  potential 
Importance  for  commercial  uses* 

-'develop  new  or  more  efficient  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
products  and  for  wood*bssed  products  such  as  pulp,  paper,  and  wood 
chemicals* 

**deveIop  improved  techniques  for  engineering  and  using  wood  products 
In  construction  and  in  other  applications^  Including  development  of 
improved  methods  for  extending  the  service  life  of  wood  products  by  wood 
preservatives  or  other  methods* 

— develop  new  technology  for  using  wood  waste  materials  for  energy  or 
other  purposes^  and  for  minimizing  water  and  air  pollution* 

— develop  new  or  improved  products  and  uses,  such  as  laminates  or  wood 
chemlcsis,  to  enhance  values  of  available  wood  resources  and  related 
benefits  to  society* 


Forest  Engineering  Research 

This  research  includes  studies  to: 

"develop  Improved  technology  and  equipment  for  timber  harvesting  and 
transportation  systems  that  will  be  more  efficient  and  environmentally 
acceptable,  especially  for  use  in  mountainous  areas,  including  such 
logging  systans  as  skyline^  hlghlead,  balloon,  or  helicopter* 

— develop  more  efficient  technology  and  equipment  for  regeneration  of  timber 
and  forage,  for  related  sUvlcultural  operations^  and  for  watershed  and 
recreation  area  management* 

— improve  planning  of  forest  road  systems^  locations,  and  standards  to 
provide  both  efficient  transportation  snd  minimum  impact  on  the  forest 
environment* 

Forest  Resource  Economics  and  Marketing  Research 


Included  in  this  program  are  studies  to: 

— evaluate  periodically  the  Nation's  renewable  resources  on  forest  and 
range  lands,  including  comprehensive  information  on  the  €actent,  condition, 
and  potential  productivity  of  forests,  rangelands,  and  other  resources; 
the  outlook  for  future  supplies  and  uses  of  renewable  forest  and  range 
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land  resources;  trends  in  demand  for  timber  and  other  forest  products 
and  uses;  and  opportunities  to  Improve  yields  of  the  various  goods  and 
services  obtainable  from  forests  and  rangelands* 

— develop  Improved  methodology  for  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of 
renewable  resources* 

--evaluate  the  economic  and  social  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  methods 
of  timber  growing»  itarvesting,  processing)  marketing,  and  product 
distribution  to  improve  efficiency  of  operations  and  enhance  benefits 
from  use  of  available  resources* 

— provide  economic  and  social  guidelines  for  multiple-use  management  of 
forests  and  rangelands  for  production  of  water,  recreation,  livestock, 
fish  and  wildlife,  esthetics,  and  timber* 

—evaluate  the  economic  and  social  costs  and  benefits  and  the  responses  of 
private  landowners,  industry,  and  the  public  to  alternative  government 
policies  and  programs  for  Improving  manag^ent  and  use  of  forests, 
rangelands,  and  related  resources* 


International  Forestry 


The  Forest  Service  provides  forestry  leadership  and  cooperation  in  research 
with  forestry  organizations  and  scientists  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  cooperative  services  such  as  training  of  foreign  nationals  and  the 
furnishipg  of  information,  services,  and  tree  seeds  to  other  countries*  11^ 
Forest  Service  also  cooperates  with  the  Peace  Corps  under  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  forestry,  range,  and  watershed  projects  In  various  countries  of  the  world* 

A  '^special  foreign  currency  research  program"  conducted  by  the  U*S*  D^art^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  also  provides  research  grants  for  investigations  by  scien- 
tists in  foreign  countries*    This  program  utilizes  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (P*L*  480),  8/  Forestry  research  projects  conducted 
in  foreign  countries  under  this  grant  program  relate,  for  example,  to  the  pro^ 
tection  of  forests  from  fire,  insects  and  diseases,  and  the  properties  and  uses 
of  products*    As  of  June  30,  1976,  funds  for  225  forestry  projects  had  been 
obligated,  with  grants  to  foreign  researchers  totalling  $14*9  mllMon* 

The  Forest  Service,  along  with  tsniversities  and  other  United  States 
research  organizations,  also  cooperates  in  various  joint  research  projects  with 
foreign  members  of  the  International  Union  of  Forest  Research  Organizations 
(lUFRO)*    Participation  in  the  work  of  the  North  American  Forestry  Commission, 
organized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
similarly  involves  studies  and  interchange  of  information  on  a  wide  range  of 
forestry  problems* 


8/  68  Stat*  456;  7  U*S*C*  1704* 
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Relationships  with  Oth«r  Forest  Service  Programs 


Wlthlih  the  Forest  Service*  the  research  program  Is  closely  coordinated 
with  related  prograns  for  nanageMnt  of  the  National  Forest  System  and  Coopere^ 
tlve  Forestry  Assistance  Programs  with  states  and  private  forest  owners  and 
operetors-    All  branches  of  the  Forest  Service  participate  In  the  planning  of 
research  to  help  solve  forestry  and  range  problems.    Research  sclentlets  and 
National  Forest  System  personnel  frequently  cooperete  in  the  installation  of 
studies  on  experimental  foreets  or  other  National  Forest  System  lands.  Pilot 
tests  and  field  application  of  new  technology  by  State  and  Private  Forestry 
personnel  also  supplement  the  work  of  reseerch  etaffs. 

New  technology  and  other  research  findings  are  trensferred  through  Issuence 
of  a  vide  verlety  of  research  publlcetlons  end  such  other  devlcee  as  symposle 
and  field  demonstretlons  on  specific  problems  and  aubjecte.    Prompt  eppllcetlon 
of  research  findings  la  facilitated  by  close  essoclatlon  of  reseerchers  with 
National  Forest  System  staffs*  state  foreetry  agenciee*  forest  industries^  and 
conservation  organizations.    Research  activities  also  are  linlced  with  other 
major  programs  of  the  Forest  Service  through  the  Resources  Planning  Act  process 
of  long-range  planning  and  program  budget  development. 


Relationships  with  Other  Research  Organizations 

Although  the  Forest  Service  has  long  been  responsible  for  e  major  portion 
of  publicly  financed  forestry  and  associated  range  research  in  the  United 
States^  a  number  of  other  Federal^  State»  and  private  organlsatlona  also  conduct 
or  support  research  In  forestry  and  rangeland  management  and  utlllMtlon  or 
closely  related  fields.    Of  particular  Importance  In  this  respect  la  a  coor- 
dinated Federal^State  program  of  reseerch  Involving  State  Agricultural  Experl* 
ment  Stations  and  Forestry  Schools.    Other  egenclea  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  Departments  also  conduct  or  support  some  forestry  or 
related  research.    The  forest  Industrlee  similarly  play  a  major  role  In 
research  and  development  dealing  with  the'l>roceeslng«  marketing*  and  use  of 
forest  products  and*  to  a  more  limited  «xtent»  \,:xh  management  of  forest 
resources. 


Slae  of  Forestry  Research  Programs 

Recent  estimates  of  npendltures  Indicate  that  some  $300  million  Is  expended 
annually  In  the  United  Stetes  for  forestry  and  range  research.  9/   Thle  research 
Is  more  or  less  evenly  supported  by  public  and  private  ftmdlng*  with  Forest 
Service  reseerch  accounting  for  roughly  two-^thlrds  of  the  publicly  supported 
reseerch.  The  definition  of  "forestry  and  range**  research  Is  somewhat  erbl* 
trary»  however*  and  other  research  deellng  with  basic  problems  of  genetics  or 
equipment  development*  for  example*  often  contributes  in  a  significant  way  to 
the  solution  of  forestry  and  range  problsms.    Resource  surveys  and  collection 


9/  The  Renewable  Resources  Foundation.    A  review  of  forest  and  rangeland 
research  policies  In  the  United  States.    45  p.»  Sept.  1977. 
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of  widely  useful  statistical  data  are  usually  claseified  In  research  programs^ 
whereas  limited  surveys  and  plaimlng  for  specific  project  work  are  usually  part 
of  project  operations  or  action  programs.    Some  activities  also  litvolve 
Inseparable  mixtures  of  research^  development^  education^  and  demonstration 
work. 

A  heavy  emphasis  on  public  responsibility  for  forestry  and  range  research 
largely  reflects  such  factors  as: 

-*-the  need  for  Information  and  Improved  technology  by  public  resource 
agencies  that  manage  sizable  areas  of  public  lands  and  administer  public 
assistance  programs  to  promote  Improved  resource  manegemtnt  on  private 
lands. 

— the  large  number  and  small  size  of  most  private  foreat  and  range 
ownerships  and  operations  and  consequent  Inability  to  organise  and 
finance  effective  research  programs. 

— the  need  for  information  by  otany  different  sectors  of  the  American  public 
concerned  with  managament  and  utilization  of  forests  and  other  natural 
resources. 

— the  substantial  p^iblic  benefits  obtainable  from  increas&l  productivity 
of  forests  and  related  resources  and  enhanced  flows  of  timber  and  other 
goods  and  services. 


Cooperation  in  Forestry  Research 

Cooperative  research  and  memoranda  of  understandtng  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  correlating  the  research  work  of  the  Forest  Service  with  that  of 
other  organizations »  particularly  the  State  Universities  and  other  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  agancies.    The  Forest  Service  provides  coop- 
erative granta  and  contracts  for  research  by  other  Federal^  State»  or  private 
organizations  In  cases  where  special  skills  can  he  enlisted  to  help  solve 
forestry  problems.    In  Fiscal  Year  1977»  soma  511  research  agreements  were  made 
by  the  Forest  Service  with  67  colleges  and  univarsitiea^  3  nonprofit  research 
institutions^  5  State  and  local  governments^  and  26  Industrial  or  other  private 
researchers.    Forest  Service  funds  used  for  these  studies  totaled  $6»637»000» 
with  an  additional  $1»022»600  contributed  by  other  Federal^  State»  and  private 
sources.  10/ 

Conversely^  a  significant  amount  of  Forest  Service  research  on  a  variety 
of  problems  is  conducted  under  cooperative  agreements  with  funding  from  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency^  the  National  Aeronautica 
and  Space  Administration »  the  Department  of  Energy^  and  private  organizations. 
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10/  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Forest  Service.    Summary  of  extra- 
mural research*  FY  1977.    74  p.  1976. 
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Relationships  with  Stat«  Agricultural 
and  Forestry  Institutions 


For  many  years^  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  forestry 
schools  have  conducted  agricultural  and  forestry  research  with  Federal  funding 
authorized  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Statioa  Act  of  1887»  comonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act.  11/    This  program  has  included  many  studies  related  to 
forestry  and  range  management  and  xise»  although  relatively  limited  amounts  have 
been  allocated  for  specific  ^^forestry**  projects. 


McIntire*Stennis  Forestry  Research  Programs 

The  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Program  Act  of  1962»  commonly  known  as 
the  McIntire*Stennis  Act»  12/  provided  the  legislative  basis  for  expanded 
Federal  funding  of  State  institutions  for  research  specifically  releted  to 
forestry  and  related  rangeland  problems.    Under  this  Act»  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  through  the  Science  and  Education  A<faiiinistration-Cooperative 
Research  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  In  carrying  programs 
of  forestry  research  at  (a)  Land  Grant  Colleges  or  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  (b)  other  State*8Upported  coll«ges  and  universitiee  offering  grad- 
uate training  in  the  sciences  basic  to  forestry  and  having  a  forestry  school. 

The  Mclntire-S tennis  allotments  now  support  research  at  64  State  Agri* 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  and  forestry  schools.    Estimated  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1979  included  $11.5  million  of  Federal  funds.    Non-Federal  research  funds 
available  to  the  States  for  forestry  and  releted  research  in  this  program  have 
been  about  three  tljoes  the  Federal  allotments. 

Apportionment  of  available  Federal  funds  among  participating  States  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  consultation  with  a  national 
advisory  board  of  not  less  than  seven  officials  of  forutry  schools.    In  addl-^ 
tlon^an  advisory  committee^  with  equal  representation  from  (a)  Federal-State 
agencies  concerned  with  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  Natlon^s  forest 
resources  and  (b)  the  forest  Industries^  advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  national  advisory  board  on  matters  relating  to  this  research  effort. 

The  definition  of  research  In  the  Mclntlre-Sternls  Act  Is  a  broad  one» 
embracing  Investigations  relating  to  management       rorest  and  related  range  and 
watershed  lands  for  the  production  of  timber^  livestock^  forage^  wildlife 
habitat,  water  and  recreation^  and  the  harvestings  utilization^  and  marketing 
of  forest  products. 


11/  7  U.S.C.  361a-l. 

12/  76  Stat.  806,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  582a  to  582a-7. 
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Other  Forestry  Grant  Programs 


Additional  authorizations  for  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  other  re- 
search institutions  have  also  been  provided  in  a  number  of  other  Acts,  in- 
cluding the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1950.  13^/    This  Act  was  aised  at 
bringing  talents  of  university  and  oth£r  scientists  to  bear  on  forestry  problems 
in  cooperation  with  Forest  Service  researchers.    "Coop  aid"  grants  are  advanced 
to  other  institutions  from  Forest  Service  research  appropriations  for  mutually 
agreed-upon  Investigations* 

The  Act  of  September  6,  1958  14/  also  authorized  Federal  agencies  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  basic  scientific  research  and  to  make  grants  for  the 
support  of  such  research*    The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  15/  authorized 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  research  relating  to  production  and 
marketing  of  alcohol  and  industrial  hydrocarbons  from  agricultural  comoodities 
and  forest  products,  together  with  loans  for  pilot  plants  for  production  of 
these  products*    In  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1978,  16/  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  make  competitive 
research  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  other  organi- 
zations for  both  basic  and  applied  research  related  to  forest  and  rangeland 
renewable  resources. 


Joint  Planning  and  Coordination  of  Research 

With  the  expansion  of  forestry  and  range  research  programs  in  the  Forest 
Service  and  in  State  research  agencies,  there  has  been  increasing  recognition 
of  the  need  for  coordinated  planning  and  cooperation  in  carrying  out  research 
projects*  To  this  end,  joint  research  planning  efforts  have  been  undertaken  by 
U*S»  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  and  the  National  Association  of  state 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  to  direct  and  provide  balance  in  agri** 
cultural  and  forestry  research  programs* 

In  1967,  for  example^  the  Agricultural  Research  Planning  Committee  under- 
took the  development  of  a  National  Program  of  Research  for  Agriculture^  includ- 
ing research  in  forestry*  IJJ    This  provided  guidelines  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  forestry  and  related  research  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  by  educational  institutions  making  up  the  Association  of  state  College  and 
University  Forestry  Research  Organizations. 

The  latest  of  such  joint  forestry  research  planning  efforts  conducted  in 
1977-78  included  a  number  of  regional  working  conferences  on  forestry  research 
needs,  culminating  in  a  national  conference  in  Washington,  D.C*    These  provided 


13/  64  Stat.  82,  as  amended;  16  U*S.C.  581i*l* 
14/  72  Stat.  1973,  42  U*S*C*  1891-3. 
15/  91  Stat*  913;  7  U*S.C*  1354,  2669. 
1^/  Op,  cit*  footnote  6* 

17/  Forestry  Task  Force  for  the  Agricultural  Research  Planning  Committee 
of  the  U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ttie  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges*    A  national  program  of  research  for  forestry,  73  p*    July  1967* 
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a  mtans  of  obtalntag  tha  vlawa  of  F«daralt  Stata^  and  tadustry  sclantlstSt  re- 
saarch  administrators^  and  representatives  of  research  users  on  the  relative 
lflq>ortance  and  priority  of  different  araaa  of  research*    The  resulting  docuaent* 
atlon  of  this  planning  effort  has  provided  guidelines  for  balanced  and 
coordinated  Federal-State  prograns  of  research  for  forests  and  associated 
rangelands*  18/ 

As  a  further  means  of  promoting  coordination  of  related  research  activities^ 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  cooperation  with  States  and  other  agencies  has 
developed  a  co^niter-based  Information  system  that  provides  Information  on 
active  agricultural  and  forestry  reaearch  of  both  Federal  and  State  research 
agencies*    Use  of  this  system  helps  avoid  duplication  and  facilitates  coordi- 
nation of  related  research  projects* 

Still  another  device  to  obtain  coordination  and  application  of  related 
research  efforts  la  Illustrated  by  a  combined  pest  research  and  development 
program  In  which  several  Department  of  Agricultural  agencies*  several 
m.lversltledt  and  state  Forestry  organizations  pooled  resources  to  develop  and 
teat  new  technology  for  suppressing  three  major  Insect  pests-^^the  gypsy  moth» 
the  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth»  and  the  southern  pine  beetle*    Other  research  has 
been  developed  and  carried  out  through  research  consortiums  Involving  several 
universities  and  the  Forest  Service* 


Other  State  Agenc_y  Cooperation 

The  state  Forestry  Departments  In  essentially  all  States  also  cooperate  In 
various  aspects  of  the  Forest  Service  Research  Frogram*    Of  particular  Import- 
ance Is  State  cooperation  In  the  ,^estlng  and  development  of  flreflghtlng 
technology,  and  financial  or  other  participation  in  the  periodic  forest  surveys 
and  resource  assessments  that  are  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service* 


Relationships  With  Other  Agencies 
In  the  U*S*  Department  of  Agriculture 


A  number  of  other  agencies  in  the  tI*S*  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
conduct  research  or  other  investigations  that  are  closely  related  to  the  research 
program  of  the  Forest  Service*    These  departmental  activities  are  coordinated 
by  formal  memoranda  of  agreementt  joint  budget  analyses  and  planning,  project 
reviews*  and  a  variety  of  Informal  working  arrangements  among  scientists*  19/ 


18/  Op*  clt*  footnote  7  and  tI*S*  Department  of  Agriculture*  Science  and 
Education  Administration*    Katlonal  program  of  research  for  forests  and  associ- 
ated rangelands*    Froceedlngs  of  a  national  working  conference*    January  17-19* 
1978*    Agrlc*  Reviews  and  Manuals  Series  ARM-H-1*    August  1978* 

19/  tI*S*  Department  of  Agriculture*  Forest  Service*  Forest  Servfce  Manual 
Title  1540* 
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Sdtncfe  and  Education  AdPlnlttratlon^FedT«l  Rftntt.y,c^ 


Ttw  coapr^henslve  progrM  of  agricultural  reaearch  of  thla  Agency*  dealing 
for  eKaaple  with  auch  cottplax  problava  as  photoayntheala»  plant  genetlca»  or 
plant  phyalology»  prcvldaa  fcnovledga  that  can  be  applied  aore  or  leaa  directly 
to  foreatry  and  range  problava.    Other  releted  Iroreatlgatlona  Includet 

Ranga_Moet«»ent  and  davalowient*— The  Agency  conducts  inveatlgatlona  to 
laprove  range  forage  by  breading*  aelectlon*  and  teating  of  forage  planta» 
range  teaaeding*  control  of  undeelreble  ^anca  by  c!Mlcal»  «echenlcel»  or 
biological  aeana»  range  fertilisation*  and  aniaal  raeponae  to  range  greslng 
prectlcea.    The  Foreat  Service  le  eeelgnad  responelblllty  for  reaearch  on 
aenageaant  of  rangea  for  llveatock  and  wildlife*  Including  both  **foreet  rangea" 
and  adjacent  or  eaaoclated  nonforaat  rangea*  I.e.*  rangelanda  conaonly  ueed  by 
the  aaae  aniaala  thet  use  foreat  lands. 

Treee  end  ehrube.— The  Science  and  Education  Adainle tret Ion  la  reapon* 
alble  for  raaeerch  reletlng  to  the  culture  of  treee  end  ehruba  for  ornaaental 
purpoaee*  the  culture  and  genetic  laprovaaent  of  lam  and  atreet  treee*  the 
culture  of  feraatead  wlndbreeke*  end  etudlee  to  evaluate  envlrooaental  lapects 
of  "field**  shelterbelta.  The  Forest  Service  la  eeelgned  reeponelblllty  for 
eateblletaent*  aeoag«ent*  end  protection  of  native  or  introduced  foreet  trees 
In  foreat  ereaa*  Iq  **flald**  shelterbelta*  and  In  urban  and  suburban  areea. 

**Matlonal  Agricultural  Pesticide  Impact  Aaaeasaent  Program. "The  Foreet 
Service*  elong  with  the  Science  and  Education  Admlole tret Ion;  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inapectlon  Service;  Econoalce*  Statlatlca  and  Cooperetlvee  Service;  end 
the  Office  of  the  Generel  Counsel  provldee  eclantlflc  expertlae  and  other 
aupport  to  Joint  United  Statea  Depertment  of  Ag r Icultu re /Ste tee/ Environment el 
Protection  Agency  eaaesament  teama  who  compile  use*  exposure*  and  beneflte 
Inforaatlon  on  peetlcldee  aubjected  to  EFA*a  Rebuttable  Preauaptlon  Agalnat 
Reglatretlon  (RPAR)  ee  required  under  the  Federel  Insecticide*  Fungicide  end 
Rodentlclde  Act*  es  maended.  20/    The  Information  le  provided  to  EPA  In  the 
form  of  a  formal  report  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Secretery  of  Agriculture.*' 

Soil  and  water  aanagament."The  Science  and  Education  Admlnlat ration 
conducte  research  on  aoll  and  water  management*  largely  oriented  to 
agricultural  watersheds  but  Including  Inveatlgetlons  related  to  Foreat 
Service  waterahed  reaearch  on  forests  and  associated  lends.    Among  theae 
are  studies  of  strip  mine  reclamation*  Including  effects  of  ualng 
fertllliera  end  Induatrlal  westes. 


Soil  Conservation  Service 

A  number  of  resource  surveys*  assessments «  and  watershed  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  cloaely  related  to  the  foreat 
surveys  and  renewable  reaource  assessments  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  Forest  Service  cooperatea  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  these 
programs*  with  funding  of  Forest  Service  participation  ss  shown  In  Table  2 
(page  557)    In  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

20/  86  Stat.  973*  as  amendedi  7  U.S.C.*  1364  et  aeq. 
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Rftsourca  Inventories  and  monitoring* — Nationwide  data  on  solls>  water* 
and  relattd  resources  are  collected  as  a  basis  for  periodic  status  reports  on 
erosion  and  land  treatment  needs.    Information  on  conservation  needs  Is  developed 
In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  and  other  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  In  frjrtherance  of  programs  provided  for  In  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936  21/  and  other  legislation  such  as  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972.  22/ 

The  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  also  provides  basic  data  on  kinds  of 
soils  In  each  county  or  other  designated  areas »  together  with  data  on  llmlta* 
tlons  and  potentials  for  alternative  uses.    The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
national  leadership  for  this  Soil  Survey  program  but  works  in  cooperation  with 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities^  with  the  Forest  Service  for  soil  surveys 
on  the  National  Forest  System^  and  with  other  organizations. 

Sollfc  water*  and  related  resources  appraisals  and  programs. — The  Soil 
and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977  2Zl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  conduct  periodic  appraisals 
of  the  8oll»  water»  and  related  resources  of  the  Nation^  and  to  evaluate  and 
develop  resource  conservation  programs.    The  Act  Is  a  companion  measure  to  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  24/  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service.    These  two  laws  In  effect  direct  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  total  assessment  of  Americans  renewable  natural  resources 
and  to  develop  programs  that  will  protect  and  Improve  these  resources. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977  Is  aimed  at  further- 
ing the  conservation  of  soll^  water»  and  related  resources  by: 

(1)  Appraising  on  a  continuing  basis  the  condition  and  problems  of  &oll» 
water»  and  related  resources  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  Developing  and  updating  periodically  a  program  for  furthering  the 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  soll»  water»  and  related  resources^  consistent 
with  the  roles  and  program  responsibilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  local 
and  State  Governments... 

The  required  resource  assessments  are  designed  to  provide  Information  on 
such  Items  as: 

"the  nature  and  extent  of  soll»  water»  and  related  resources  In  the 
United  States^  Including  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

— the  capability  and  limitations  of  these  resources  for  meeting  current 
and  projected  demands  on  the  resource  base. 


21/  49  Stat.  1148»  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  590g  et  seq. 

22/  86  Stat.  657>  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  266-70. 

23/  91  Stat.  1407;  16  U.S.C.  2001-8 

24/  Op.  clt.  footnote  1. 
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T-the  effectiveness  of  ongoing  soil  and  water  conservation  programs,  laws, 
and  policies* 

^^^^evaluation  of  alternative  methods  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
environmental  improvement,  and  enhancement  of  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources* 

''-'the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices* 

-—investigation  and  analysis  of  the  practicability,  desirability,  and 
feasibility  of  collecting  organic  waste  materials,  including  logging  and 
wood  manufacturing  residues* 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  to  assure  close  coordination  of  Forest 
Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  activities  relating  to  resource  assess- 
ments and  program  evaluations*    Thus,  a  joint  Soil  Conservation  Service-Forest 
Service  liasion  comnittee  on  resource  surveys,  appraisals,  and  assessments  has 
been  established  and  field  units  of  both  agencies  cooperate  in  the  collection 
of  required  resource  data* 

Other  agreements  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Economics,  Statistics  and  Cooperatives  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  also  have  been  developed  to  assure  coordinated  development  of  needed 
techniques  for  multi-resource  inventories,  land  classification,  and  resource 
evaluations* 

In  both  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  programs  of 
resource  assessment  and  program  development,  public  participation  is  solicited 
from  land-owners  and  operators,  "conservation  and  environmental  organizations. 
State  forestry  agencies,  and  other  concerned  individuals  and  groups* 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations* — The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
leadership  responsibility  for  an  extensive  program  of  watershed  surveys  and 
investigations  that  cover  forests  and  rangelands  as  well  as  other  agricultural 
and  related  resources*    These  investigations  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies*    The  Soil  Conservation  Service  represents  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  Water  Resources  Council,  established  by  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  25/  to  provide  interagency  coordination  in  prograi*^  formu- 
lation for  water  and  related  land  resources  at  the  Federal  level* 

Much  of  the  work  on  river  basin  surveys  and  investigations  is  conducted 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954,  26/  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  PpL*  566  Program*    This  Act  provided  for  cooperative  surveys 
and  investigations  of  specified  river  basins  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  agricul- 


25/  79  Stat*  244;  42  U.S.C.  1962,  1962a  and  b* 

26/  68  Stat.  666,  as  amended;  16  U*S*C*  1001-8;,  33  U*S*Cp  701b  note. 


tural  and  other  rural  development  programs*    Forest  Service  cooperation  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  includes  responsibility  for  the  "forestry  aspects" 
of  river  basin  planning  for  both  Federal  and  non-Federal  forest  lands,  for 
planning  related  to  rangelands  within  or  adjacent  to  the  National  Forest  System, 
for  analyses  and  projections  of  economic  activity  relating  to  multiple  uses  and 
industrial  or  other  production  from  forest  lands,  for  appraisals  of  the 
capability  of  forest  lands  to  meet  future  demands  for  goods  and  services »  and 
for  estimates  of  amounts  and  costs  of  forest  conservation  practices*  This 
participation  in  investigations  and  planning  is  supplemented  by  participation 
in  related  resource  action  programs  referred  to  in  the  following  section  on 
Cooperative  Forestry  Programs* 

These  river  basin  surveys  and  investigations  have  included  comprehensive 
framework  surveys  for  14  of  the  21  major  water  resource  regions  in  the  Nation* 
Some  33  comprehensive  detailed  surveys  also  have  been  undertaken  to  provide  a 
basis  for  devolopment  programs  on  specific  watersheds*    Other  activities  have 
included  cooperation  with  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  preparation 
of  State  water  resource  plans,  and  coordination  of  upstream  investigations  and 
planning  with  the  work  of  other  agencies  concerned  with  downstream  developments* 

Range  inventories* — The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  responsibility  for 
inventories  of  forage  resources  on  most  non-Federal  lands*    The  Forest  Service 
conducts  range  inventories  on  the  National  Forest  System^  as  well  as  timber 
inventories  on  all  ownerships*    It  is  the  policy  of  both  agencies  to  coordinate 
resource  inventories^  jointly  determine  data  needs  and  procedures,  avoid  dupli- 
cation, and  assure  that  data  collected  are  mutually  usable* 


Economics^  Statistics  and  Cooperatives  Service 

This  agency  conducts  investigations  dealing  with  the  conservation  and 
development  of  natural  resources  and  their  contribution  to  locals  regional^  and 
national  economic  growth*    It  also  has  responsibility  for  research  in  range 
economics  and  other  agricultural  economics  research*    Cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service  incli  'ies  analyses  of  demand  for  livestock  and  grazing  uses  as 
part  of  renewable  resource  assessments*    Studies  are  also  conducted  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  in  river 
basin  and  related  water  investigations^  and  in  other  intradepartmental  studies 
such  as  pesticide  impact  evaluations* 

The  statistical  reporting  services  of  the  Economics >  Statistics  and  Coop- 
erative Service  include  reports  on  naval  stores  production^  stocks,  and  prices* 
Cooperation  also  is  maintained  with  State  agencies  in  reporting  prices  of 
timber  and  timber  products  and  livestock  prices* 

As  part  of  a  program  of  research  aimed  at  improving  management  and 
organization  of  cooperatives,  studies  have  evaluated  the  performance  and  potentials 
for  forestry  and  forest  products  marketing  cooperatives*    Certain  of  these 
studies  have  been  planned  and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  research  staff 
of  the  Forest  Service* 
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Relationships  with  Other  Federal  Agencies 


The  Forest  Service  has  long  cooperated  vith  a  nuiober  of  other  Federal 
agencies^  particularly  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior^  to  help  assure  cover- 
age by  Forest  Service  research  scientists  of  problems  that  are  of  concern  to 
these  other  agencies.    A  portion  of  this  Forest  Service  research  effort » 
conducted  for  the  most  part  at  western  F3rest  Experiment  stations »  has  been 
financed  by  these  cooperating  agencies.    Other  research  on  forest  and  range 
land  problems  also  is  conducted  or  supported  by  these  other  Federal  agencies^ 
as  indicated  below. 


Bureau  of  Land  ManaRement 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  sup- 
ports a  limited  program  of  research  and  development  projects  relating  to  forest 
and  range  lands  under  authorizations  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  27/    Studies  are  largely  conducted  through  cooperative  agreements 
with  universities  and  Federal  research  ag^cies.    These  studies  largely  involve 
problems  encountered  in  the  management  of  Federal  lands  relating  to  watershed 
protection^  timber  production^  range  forage  production^  wildlife  habitat 
improvement^  and  rehabilitation  of  lands  damaged  by  fire.    Inventories  of 
range»  timber^  and  other  resources  on  lands  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  also  are  conducted  by  the  agency  as  a  basis  for 
management  programs.    As  with  other  land  management  agencies^  numerous  environ-^ 
mental  analyses  also  are  prepared  for  'Wjor**  activities  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  28/ 


Heritage,  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

Responsibilities  of  this  agency  include  a  program  of  water  resources  and 
resource  area  studies*  as  veil  as  nationwide  planning^  technical  recreation 
assistance »  and  administration  of  Federal  funding  provided  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964.  29/ 

The  Service  also  ccmducts  regional  studies  of  outdoor  recreation  potenials 
and  outdoor  recreation  needs  that  can  be  met  through  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources.    Other  studies  supplement  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Forest  Service  work  relating  to  the  planning  and  operation  of  water  development 
projects^  river  basin  programs^  and  other  resource  development  activities  that 
have  Impacts  on  outdoor  recreation. 

The  studies  and  the  national  recreation  planning  activities  conducted  by 
this  agency  contribute  to  the  renewable  resource  assessments  and  program  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Service  under  the  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  30/  The 


27/  90  Stat.  2743;  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq. 

28/  83  Stat.  852»  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  432l»  433I-5»  434I-7y. 

29/  78  Stat.  897>  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  460I-46II;  23  U.S.C.  120  note. 

30/  Op.  cit.  footnote  I. 
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funds  allocattd  tmd«r  the  Land  and  Watar  Consarvation  Fund  Act  of  1964  support 
recreation  developmcntB  in  the  National  For«8t  System^  as  indicated  in  a  later 
section  of  this  r«port* 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

This  agency  conducts  a  broad  program  of  biological  and  economic  research 
on  fish  and  wildlife  problems »  in  addition  to  activities  pertaining  to  the 
management  and  protection  of  fish  and  wlldlifa  on  Federal  lands  and  cooperative 
assistance  programs  with  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies.    Cooperation  with 
Forest  Service  research  Is  provided  for  In  cooperative  agreements  under  which 
the  Fish  snd  Wildlife  Service  emphasizes  the  animal  phases  of  problems  while 
the  Forest  Service  emphasizes  the  vegetation  and  land  use  or  habitat  phases.  31/ 
Cooperative  studies  of  wildlife  and  habitat  problems  also  are  conducted  by 
scientists  from  the  two  agracles. 


Other  Agencies 

A  number  of  other  Federal  agencies  also  conduct  or  finance  forestry  or 
forest-related  research  that  supplements  the  research  efforts  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Thus  the  Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technology  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  adminiaters  a  cooperative  program  of  contracts  wd  grants  with  Univer- 
sity Water  Resources  Research  Institutes,  under  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1974.  32/    Related  responsibilities  of  this  agency  include  the  transfer 
of  technology  relating  to  water  resources  of  Federal  water  research. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  finances  a  substantial  program  of 
cooperative  research,  including  studies  by  the  Forest  Service  as  veil  as  other 
research  organizations.    Examples  of  Environmental  Protection  Agency  spo:isored 
research  in  the  Forest  Service  relate  to  effects  of  ultraviolet  rediation  on 
growth  and  development  of  forest  trees^  Impacts  of  air  pollutants  on  forests, 
problems  of  water  quality  and  reclamation  of  strip-mined  areas,  assessment  of 
technology  for  determining  water  pollution  from  forested  watersheds,  and 
development  of  management  guides  for  minimizing  nonpolnt  source  pollution  in 
forested  areas. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  provides  some  grants  for  research  projects 
which  relate  to  forestry  and  range  problems.    The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
conducts  studies  of  regional  problems  of  forest  management  and  utilization.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has  financed  both  university  and 
Forest  Service  research  to  Improve  methods  for  remote  sensing  of  natural  and 
manmade  resources*    The  Depertment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  allotted 


31/  Forest  Service.  U*S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service  Hanual,  2613. 
32/  78  Stat.  329,  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  1916  et  seq. 
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funds  to  the  Forest  Service  for  housing  research.    The  Department  of  Energy  has 
provided  funds  for  Forest  Service  studies  of  forest  residues  and  opportunities 
for  production  of  energy  from  wood  materials. 

The  research  funding  provided  by  Federal  agencies  o^her  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  "forestry  and  range  research"  amounted  to  nearly  $9  million 
In  1975,  33/    Comparative  expenditures  for  such  research  In  the  U,S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  the  saiae  year^^awunted  to  about  $83  million. 


Relationships  with  Industrial  Research  Agencies 

«  Research  by  the  forest  Industries,  particularly  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry, 
directly  complements  the  Federal-State  forest  research  programs,  mainly  with 
respect  to  Investigations  dealing  with  the  processing,  marketing,  and  consumer 
use  of  wood  products.    Expenditures  for  research  and  development  by  the  forest 
Industries  In  1975  amounted  to  some  $98  million,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
was  forestry-related,  34/    Other  Industries,  such  as  the  chemical  and  machinery 
Industries,  also  conduct  research  that  Is  of  benefit  In  the  solution  of  certain 
forestry  or  range  problems.    Much  of  the  Industrial  research  Is  related  to 
product  development  and  much  Is  proprietary  In  nature.    Industry  usually  looks 
to  public  research  organizations  like  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and 
universities  for  more  basic  Investigations, 


Relationships  with  the  Public 


Another  device  to  help  achieve  effective  and  coordinated  forestry  and 
range  research  programs  is  the  use  of  advisory  commlttes  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Forest  Service,  universities,  and  other  research  agencies  and 
organizations.    Thus,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  35/  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  to  foster  coordination  of  the  agricultural  recearch,  extension,  and 
teaching  activities  of  the  Federal  government  and  other  Institutions.    This  Act 
also  provided  for  a  National  Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board  to  review  policy,  plans,  and  goals  of  programs  for  agricultural  research 
and  extension,  and  to  provide  recommendations  regarding  program  responsibili- 
ties and  funding. 

Regional  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Forest  Service  have  utilized  advisory 
committees,  composed  of  representatives  of  State  agencies,  forest  Industries, 
and  other  groups  concerned  with  forestry  and  related  problems,  to  review  current 
and  proposed  research.    As  Indicated  earlier,  an  advisory  committee  provides 
counsel  and  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  carrying  out  the  Mclntlre-" 
Stennls  forestry  research  program. 


33/  Op,  clt,  footnote  9* 
34/  Op,  clt.  footnote  9* 
35/  Op,  clt,  footnote  15* 
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Panels  of  Industry  representatives  are  consulted  periodically  to  review 
and  help  coordinate  planned  research  on  timber  utilization  problems  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  at  other  utilization  research  centers*  Special 
connilttees  of  experts  and  concerned  organizations  are  sometimes  formed  to 
coordinate  research  by  different  agencies  on  such  problems  as  use  of  pesticides* 
range  brush  control*  or  other  problems  of  land  management* 

The  use  of  such  committees  represents  part  of  a  general  effort  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  obtain  broad  public  Involvement  to  guide  the  formulation  and 
conduct  of  forestry  and  related  resource  programs* 


COOPERATIVE  FORESTRY  PROGRAMS 
Background  of  Cooperative  Programs 


Forest  and  range  lands  In  private  and  non^Federal  public  ownerships 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  Hatlon^s  1*7  billion  acres  of  forest  and 
related  range  and  watershed  lands*    Of  the  total  area  of  some  482  million  acres 
of  commercial  timberland,  for  example,  nearly  60  percent  Is  In  nonlndustrlal 
private  owners*  Including  farmers  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  Individuals* 
About  14  percent  of  the  commercial  timberland  Is  owned  by  forest  Industries* 
and  6  percent  by  States  and  local  governments*    Much  of  the  ranalnlng  forest 
land  which  Is  more  suitable  for  uses  other  than  production  of  timber*  and  most 
of  the  Hatlon^s  rangeland*  also  Is  In  private  ownership* 

The  nonlndustrlal  private  and  non-Federal  public  lands  provide  more  than 
half  of  the  timber  harvested  In  the  United  States*    Industrial  forest  lands 
furnish  nearly  30  percent  of  the  total*    These  lands  also  provide  major  portions 
of  livestock  grazing*  hunting  and  other  outdoor  recreation*  and  water  supplies* 
Most  of  these  lands  are  of  relatively  high  site  quality  and  are  favorably 
located  for  protection  of  timber  and  for  other  uses* 

Xn  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  private  forest  and  range  resources  and 
the  problems  faced  by  most  small  nonlndustrlal  forest  owners*  Congress  has 
authorized  several  Federal-State  cooperative  programs  to  encourage  and  assist 
In  the  protection  and  management  of  those  lands*    Alternative  proposals  for 
public  acquisition  of  substantial  areas  of  private  forests  and  proposals  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  use  and  management  of  private  forests  have  not  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  means  of  achieving  Intensified  management  and  enhanced 
productivity* 

The  cooperative  programs  Involving  the  Forest  Service  and  State  forestry 
agencies  not  authorized  by  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(P*L*  95-313)  36/  are-- 

"Rural  Forestry  Assistance 

— Forestry  Incentives 

— Insect  and  Disease  Control 


36/  92  Stat*  365;  16  U*S*C*  2101* 


—Urban  Forestry  Assistance 

— Rural  Fire  Prevent loa  and  Control 

-^-Management  Assistance,  Planning  Assistance,  and  Technology 
Implementat Ion 

Other  Federal  agencies  also  conduct  closely  related  action  programs 
dealing  with  forests  and  range  lands  that  supplement  the  programs  of  the  State 
forestry  agencies  and  the  Forest  Service*    Technical  Infonoatlon  and  assistance 
to  farifters  and  other  landowners  are  provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  State  Cooperative  Extension  Services*    The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
also  administers  watershed,  flood  prevention,  river  basln^  and  resource  conserva 
tlon  £tnd  development  programs  that  involve  forest  and  range  lands*  Forest 
Service  and  State  participation  In  these  programs  Is  financed  by  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service* 

Programs  for  cost  sharing  reforestation  and  timber  stand  improveiDent  are 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  and  State  forestry  agencies*  Consultants 
Industry  foresters,  and  other  groups  also  provide  service  or  other  assistance 
aimed  at  improving  management  of  private  forest  and  range  lands* 

Federal  cooperative  forestry  assistance  provided  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  agencies  is  offered  In  recognition  of  the— 

-*-need  for  public  action  to  control  wildfires,  insects  and  diseases  that 
destroy  timber  and  other  resources  and  that  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  action  of  Individual  land  owners; 

— lack  of  knowledge,  economic  Incentives,  investment  capital^  and  forestry 
equipment  needed  for  management  of  the  several  million  predominantly 
small  forest  holdings  In  private  ownership,  and; 

— major  direct  and  Indirect  benefits  to  society  In  the  form  of  income, 
employment,  tax  revenues,  and  social  values  from  production  of  timber 
and  other  commodities  and  s'^rvices  on  well-managed  forests  and 
rangelands. 


Goals  and  Scope  of  Program 

The  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  _37/  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  State  foresters  or  equivalent  State 
officials  to  provide  assistance  on  non-Federal  public  lands  for— 


37/  Op*  clt*  footnote  36- 
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"the  advancement  of  forest  resources  manag^ent; 
— Che  encouragaaent  of  the  production  of  timber; 

— the  prevention  and  control  of  Insects  and  diseases  affecting  trees  and 
forests; 

— the  prevention  and  control  of  rural  fires; 

-'^^the  efficient  utilization  of  wood  and  wood  residues  Including  the 

recycling  of  wood  fiber; 
— the  Improvement  and  maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat;  and 
— the  planning  and  conduct  of  urban  forestry  programs* 

The  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  programs  are  Implemented  through 
State  forestry  organizations.    The  Forest  Service  provides  general  adn^lnls- 
tratlon  of  the  programs  and  technical  assistance  to  the  States.    Small  staffs 
are  maintained  at  the  Washington  Office  and  In  the  Regions  and  Areas. 

Most  of  the  funds  appropriated  are  allocated  to  State  forestry  agencies  to 
provide  assistance  to  landowners.    In  Fiscal  Year  1?79^  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  programs  shown  In  Table  2  were 
allocated  to  States.    Funding  by  the  States  has  steadily  Increased  to  a  point 
substantially  In  excess  of  Federal  funding.    In  fiscal  year  1976t  for  example* 
State  contributions  for  cooperative  programs  were  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  available  Federal  funds.    The  distribution  of  Federal  funds  Is  made 
to  the  ^xtent  feasible  on  the  basis  of  State  forestry  plans  and  targeted 
accomplishments.    States  may  choose  to  receive  consolidated  Federal  payments 
whereby  matching  requirements  are  on  a  multl**program  basis  and  greater  manage-- 
ment  flexibility  Is  allowed  at  the  State  level. 


Rural  Forestry  Assistance 


Goals  and  Scope  of  Program 

Cooperative  Federal-^State  forest  management  and  utilization  assistance 
programs  orlglnlated  with  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924.  38/    Section  4  of  the 
Act  authorized  cooperation  In  forest  tree  production.    The  '*C*M  4  Program" 
aided  the  States  In  operating  tree  nurseries  to  provide  seedlings  to  landowners. 

Professional  forestry  assistance  was  made  available  to  private  forest 
landowners  and  processors  under  the  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act  (Norr Is-Doxey 
Act)  of  1937.  39/    Assistance  continued  under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1950  40/  which  superseded  the  Korrls<-Doxey  Act.    Technical  assistance 
has  been  offered  under  the  "CFM  Program"  for  management  of  timber*  water*  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  forage  and  outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  for  envir- 
onmental protection  and  improvement,  and  for  forest  products  harvesting  and 
utilization. 


38/  Op»  clt.  footnote  2. 
39/  50  Stat.  188. 

40/  64  Stat.  473,  as  amended;  16  U^S.C.  568c,  568d. 
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Table  2» — Federal  ftmds  aPProprlafd  and  allocated  to  th«  Forest 
Servlca  for  cooperative  forestry  asslfltancftt  fiscal 
year  1979 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Item 

Amount 

AmOPRUTED  FUNDS 

Cooperative  Land  and  Resource  Protection: 

Forest  Insect  end  disease  inanaganent 
Rural  fire  protection  and  control 

24,213 
30*639 

Total 

Cooperative  Renewable  Resource  Management  and 
Utilization: 

Rural  forestry  assistance 
Urban  forestry  assistance 
Assistance  In  managevent,  planning  and 
technology  iaiplementatlon 

14,109 
3,620 

3*614 

Total 

21-343 

General  Forestry  Assistance: 

Glfford  Plncnot  Institute  cor  Conservation 

studies 

Flrescope 

Special  Projects 

583 
1,211 
2.622 

Total 

4.A16 

Total,  State  and  Private  Forestry 

80.611 

ALLOCATED  FUNDS 

Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  Grants »  FinHA 
watersnea  ana  rxoou  jrreventxon  ^  ouo 
Watershed  Planning,  SCS 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development,  SCS 
River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations^  SCS 
Forestry  Incentives  Program,  ASCS 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  ASCS 

3,507 
J ,  jyjr 
608 
603 
1»995 
1»505 
1.900 

Total 

15.510 

Total,  Appropriated  and  Allocated  Funds 

96,121 
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A  program  to  aid  the  States  In  tree  planting  was  established  under  Section 
401  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956*  41/    The  "Title  IV  Program*'  was  primarily 
osed  to  help  States  with  tree  Improvement  programs* 

The  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  42/  consolidated  the  C-M  4 
CFM  and  Title  IV  programs  under  Section  3  (Rural  Forestry  Assistance)*  The 
Act  authorizes  financial,  technical,  and  related  assistance  to  State  Foresters 
to— 

— develop  genetically  Improved  tree  seeds; 

— procure,  produce  and  distribute  tree  seeds  and  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  forests,  windbreaks,  shelterbelts,  woodlots,  and  other 
plantings ; 

— plant  tree  seeds  and  trees  for  the  reforestation  or  afforestation  of 
non-Federal  forest  lands  suitable  for  production  of  timber  and  other 
benefits  associated  with  the  growing  of  trees; 

—plan,  organize  and  implement  measures  on  non-Federal  forest  lands, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  thinning,  prescribed  burning  and  other 
sllvlcultural  practices  designed  to  Increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  trees  and  other  vegetation,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
and  water  yielded  therefrom; 

—protect  or  improve  soil  fertility  on  non-^Federal  forest  lands  and  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  timing  of  water  yields;  and 

--provide  technical  information,  advice  and  related  assistance  to  private 
forest  landowners  and  managers,  vendors,  forest  operators,  wood 
processors,  public  agencies,  and  individuals  regarding  the— 

-harvesting,  processing  and  marketing  of  timber  and  other  forest 
resources,  and  the  marketing  and  utilization  of  wood  and  wood 
products; 

-conversion  of  wood  to  energy  for  domestic,  industrial,  municipal, 
and  other  uses; 

-management  planning  and  treatment  ot  forest  land,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  site  preparation,  reforestation,  thinning,  pre- 
scribed burning,  and  other  sllvlcultural  practices  designed  to 
Increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  timber  and  other 
forest  resources; 

-protection  and  Improvement  of  forest  soil  fertility  and  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  timing  of  water  yields; 


41/  70  Stat.  207;  16  U*S*C.  568e. 
42/  Op.  cit,  footnote  36. 
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-the  effects  of  forestry  practices  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
habitats. 


Program  lapiemeatation 

Foresters  employed  by  State  forestry  organizations  furnish  on*the-ground 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to  forest  ownars  and  managers  on  tha  preparation 
of  forest  management  plans,  marking  trees  for  timber  sales,  assistance  in  mar- 
keting timber,  planting  of  forest  trees,  thinning  and  other  stand  Improvement^ 
prescribed  burning,  Improved  grazing  practices,  wildlife  habitat  Improvement, 
development  of  ncm-income*producing  racreation  resources^  and  in  procuring 
equipment  and/or  manpower  for  forestry  oparations.    Assistance  is  also  nrovided 
to  loggers  and  wood  processors  concerning  the  most  efficient  harvesting  of 
timber  and  subse<{uent  processing  and  marketing  of  wood  products. 

States  usually  limit  the  amount  and  type  of  technical  assistance  provided 
to  individual  owners  or  operators  free  of  charge.    When  more  assistance  is 
required,  the  State-mployed  foresters  refer  cases  to  private  consulting 
foresters  or  other  private  forestry  groups.    There  are  approximately  1,500 
consulting  foresters  in  the  United  States^  many  of  whom  work  closely  with  State 
and  Federal  agencies  in  providing  assistance  to  landowners. 

Industry  foresters  in  certain  areas  likewise  provide  related  technical 
assistance,  advice  or  other  services  to  private  landowners  as  part  of  company 
wood  procurement  programs.    Such  assistance  is  often  supplemented  by  general 
education  programs,  and  the  provision  of  planting  stack  and  planting  equi|mient 
for  use  on  small  holdings. 

Assistance  for  nursery  production  is  provided  to  share  costs  of  nursery 
operations  with  some  States  with  small  programs^  to  deliver  technical  assis- 
tance to  nurserymen  and  to  help  with  special  projects  of  nursery  management  and 
equipment  development.    Assistance  in  tree  Improvement  programs  emphasiies  the 
identification  and  production  of  genetically  Improved  trees  for  reforestation 
of  non*Federal  lands. 

Examples  of  accomplishments  in  the  Rural  Forestry  Assistance  program  for 
fiscal  year  1978  include:    assistance  provided  to  165«000  landowners;  164  million 
cubic  feet  of  Improved  wood  utilization;  production  of  653  million  tree  seedlings 
by  State  nurseries;  and  production  of  30^000  pounds  of  Improved  tree  seed. 


Insect  and  Disease  Control 


Goals  and  Scope  of  Program 

Federal  assistance  for  the  protection  of  forest  resources  from  destructive 
agents  was  originally  provided  In  the  Organic  Administration  Act  of  1897  43/, 
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for  National  Forest  lands  and  In  subsequent  appropriation  acts  for  both  Federal 
and  non*Federal  lands*    The  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of  1947  44/  also  specifically 
authorized  a  comprehensive  national  program  to  detect,  evaluate!  prevent, 
retard*  suppress*  or  eradicate  Incipient,  potential,  or  emergency  outbreaks  of 
destructive  Insects  and  diseases  on  or  threatening  all  forest  lands  regardless 
of  ownership*    Similar  provisions  are  contained  In  the  Cooperative  Forestry 
Assistance  Act  of  1976  43/  which  replaces  the  1947  Act  and  also  authorized 
programs  to  protect  wood  products*  stored  wood*  and  wood  In  use* 

The  goal  of  this  cooneratlve  program  Is  to  protect  trees  and  forests,  wood 
products*  and  wood  In  use  from  destructive  Insects  and  diseases  In  order  to 
Increase  timber  supplies,  stabilize  the  forest  Industry  and  the  employment  It 
provides,  and  protect  outdoor  recreation  and  other  non-timber  resources* 


Program  Implementation 

The  cooperative  Insect  and  disease  management  program  Is  carried  out 
through  State  Forests  or  other  State  officials  responsible  for  control  of 
forest  Insects  and  diseases*    In  1976,  the  Forest  Service  provided  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  42  States* 


Cooperative  forest  Insect  and  disease  control  programs  Involve  a  variety 
of  activities  Including— 

^surveys  to  detect  forest  Insect  and  disease  outbreaks  by  location  and 
ownership; 

'-evaluations  of  potential  negative  impacts  from  forest  Insect  and 
disease  pests; 

— pest  prevention  and  suppression  programs  using  all  applicable  Integrated 
pest  management  (liH)  measures  such  as  cultural,  mechanical,  manual, 
biological*  chemical,  and  regulatory  measures; 

— evaluation  of  new  materials  and  new  methods  of  suppression  on  an 
operational  scale.  Including  pilot  projects  to  evaluate  accept- 
ability of  materials  for  registration  by  the  U*S*  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Kodentlcide  Act  46/; 

— demonstrations  of  methods  for  control  of  Insects  and  diseases,  such  as 
the  Dutch  elm  disease,  for  utilization  of  Infected  trees,  and  for  thinning 
of  stands  to  prevent  beetle  attacks;  and 

— compr^^henslve  training  and  certification  programs  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  assure  safe  use  of  pesticides  in 
forest  protection  and  management* 


44/  61  Stat*  177,  as  amended;  16  U*S*C*  594-3 

45/  Op*  cit*  footnote  36* 

46/  Op.  clt*  footnote  20*  350 


In  recent  years »  cooperative  insect  control  programs  have  t>een  directed 
against  the  southern  pine  beetle^  western  bark  beetles^  SYP^y  inoth^  and  spruce 
budworas*    Disease  suppression  programs  have  emphasized  stand  treatments  to 
limit  the  spread  and  damage  caused  by  dwarf  mistletoes  in  western  forests* 


Urban  Forestry  Assistance 


Goals  and  Scope  of  Program 

Cooperative  urban  forestry  assistance  was  Initiated  in  1972  when  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of  1950  47/  was  amended  to  Include  urban 
forestry.    Funds  were  first  appropriated  for  urban  and  community  forestry  In 
fiscal  year  1978.    Section  6  of  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
48/  established  the  Urban  Forestry  Assistance  program. 

The  legislation  authorizes  financial,  technical^  and  related  assistance  to 
State  Foresters  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Information  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  units  of  local  government  and  others  that  will  encourage  cooperative 
efforts  to  plan  urban  forestry  programs  and  to  plants  protect^  maintain^  and 
utilize  wood  from  trees  in  open  spaces^  greenbelts^  roadside  screens,  parks, 
woodlands^  curb  areas»  and  residential  developments  in  urban  areas. 


Program  Implementation 

State  forestry  agencies  provide  technical  advice  and  financial  assistance 
to  qualifying  recipients  for  planning^  establishment^  protection^  and  manage* 
ment  of  trees  and  associated  plants  under  forest  conditions  within  cities, 
their  suburbs  and  towns.    Qualifying  recipients  Include  public  agencies^ 
educational  institutions,  organizations  and  associations^  and  individuals.  The 
Forest  Service  may  cooperate  directly  with  units  of  local  government  and  others 
if  the  applicable  State  Foresters  agree  that  direct  cooperation  would  better 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Examples  of  urban  forestry  projects  Include:    preparing  detailed  site 
development  and  maintenance  plans  for  urban  lands;  developing  programs  for 
urban  wood  utilization  Including  energy  conservation;  drafting  tree  or  land** 
scape  ordinances;  making  street  tree  inventories;  promoting  urban  wildlife; 
recommending  proper  techniques  for  environmsntal  protection  during  the  develop** 
ment  of  urban  lands,  and  establishing  model  street  tree  planting  projects 
emphasizing  species  selection  and  diversity,  size,  and  proper  spacing. 


47/  Op.  cit.  footnote  40. 
48/  Op.  cit.  footnote  36. 
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Rural  Fire  Prtveihticm  and  Control 


Goals  and  Scope  of  Program 

Cooperation  with  States  in  forest  fire  control  on  private  and  State  landi 
was  initially  authorized  by  the  Weeks  Law  of  1911.  49/    Further  authorization 
for  cooperative  fire  control  wai  contained  in  the  Clartc^HcHary  Act  of  1924.  ^/ 

The  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  51^/  authorized  the  acquisition  of 
personal  property  by  Statft  Foresters  for  use  in  the  rural  fire  prevention  and 
control  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  52/  authorized  a  cooperative 
Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  program  to  assist  rural  towns  and  communities 
of  less  than  10^000  population  to  acquire  needed  firefighting  equipment  and  to 
train  firefighting  personnel.    Fundi  for  this  program  are  allocated  to  the 
Forest  Service  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Updated  authorization  for  the  Rural  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  program  is 
provided  by  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  53^/  with  provision 
for  financial^  technical^  and  related  asiistance  to  State  forestry  agencies  and 
other  cooperators  for  the  prevention^  control^  suppresiion^  and  prescribed  use 
of  firei  on  non-Federal  foreits  and  other  non-Federal  landi.  Similar  authoriza- 
tion is  provided  to  assist  in  organizing^  trainings  and  equipping  local 
firefighting  forces  in  rural  areas.    The  Act  alio  provides  for  eitabliihment  of 
a  special  rural  fire  disaiter  fund  to  be  used  in  rural  fire  emergenciei. 


Program  Implementation 

In  addition  to  providing  general  program  administration^  allocation  of 
funds»  and  technical  asiiitance  to  Statei^  the  Forest  Service  assiiti  through 
the  Federal  exceis  property  program  in  obtaining  surplus  equipment  for  the 
States  to  uie  for  fire  control  purposes.    The  apportionment  of  funds  to  States 
has  recognized  both  (1)  the  need  for  and  cost  of  fire  control^  as  determined  by 
periodic  fire  control  analyse!  made  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  State  Foresters 
and  (2)  State  and  local  performance^  as  indicated  by  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  forest  fire  control  over  the  lait  >-year  period. 

State  Foreiters  or  equivalent  State  officials  are  responsible  for  providing 
most  of  the  manpower  as  well  as  the  field  organization^  equipment^  and 
facilitiei  required.    State  compact!  for  mutual  asiistance  In  luppreision  of 
■erious  forest  fire  outbreaks  also  have  been  developed  among  a  mumber  of 
eastern  States. 


49/  36  Stat.  961»  as  amended;  U  U.S.C.  563. 

50/  Op.  cit.  footnote  2. 

51/  58  Stat.  736>  16  U.S.C.  580a. 

^/  Op.  cit.  footnote  22. 

53/  Op.  cit.  footnote  36. 
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Both  the  Forest  Service  and  State  forestry  agencies  also  cooperate  with 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc*  In  the  highly  successful  Smokey  Bear  Program  of 
forest  fire  prevention,  and  In  the  related  Woodsy  Owl  antllltter  program  aimed 
at  protection  of  the  outdoor  envlronioent*    Fees  collected  from  licensees  for 
the  use  of  these  symbols  are  used  In  fire  prevention  and  environmental  protec- 
tion programs* 

The  success  of  these  cooperative  Federal-State  programs  of  forest  fire 
prevention  and  control  Is  evidenced  by  major  reductions  In  areas  burned  and 
resources  lost*    In  recent  years,  the  area  of  commercial  timber  lands  burned 
annually  on  non-Federal  forest  ownerships  has  averaged  less  than  1  million 
acres*    This  Is  far  less  than  the  avea  burned  In  earlier  years* 

The  Forest  Service  and  State  forestry  agencies  also  cooperate  with  agencies 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  conducting  training  and  research  programs.  In  the 
field  of  fire  prevention    and  control  under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974*  54/    Coordination  Is  maintained  through  interagency 
meetings  and  joint  reviews  of  plans,  programs,  and  operating  experience* 

Management  Assistance,  Planning  Assistance,  and  Technology  Implementation 

Goals  and  Scope  of  Program 

With  respect  to  these  programs,  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  55/  authorizes: 

-'Financial,  technical,  and  related  assistance  to  State  Foresters  for  the 
development  of  stronger  and  more  efficient  State  organizations  including 
matters  related  to  organization  management,  program  planning  the  manage- 
ment, budget  and  fiscal  accounting  services,  personnel  training  and 
management,  information  services,  and  recordkeeping* 

— Financial,  technical,  and  related  assistance  to  State  Foresters  in  the 
assembly,  analysis,  display,  and  reporting  of  State  forest  resources 
data;  in  the  training  of  State  forest  resources  planners;  and  in 
participating  in  natural  resources  planning  at  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  * 

-^-A  program  of  technology  implementation  to  ensure  that  new  technology  is 
Introduced,  new  information  is  Integrated  into  existing  technology,  and 
forest  resources  research  findings  are  promptly  made  available  to 
potential  users* 


Program  Implementation 

Organization  management  assistance  is  provided  to  State  forestry  agencies 
on  request  and  is  directed  toward  helping  organizations  develop.  Install,  and 


5^/  80  Stat*  1535* 

55/  Op*  clt*  footnote  36* 
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maintain  programs,  procedures,  or  systems  needed  to  ensure  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  obtalnment  of  objectives.    This  Includes  assistance  In  all  the 
key  areas  of  management,  such  as  planning,  organizing,  directing,  controlling, 
and  personnel  management. 

Technical  assistance  for  State  forest  resource  planning  Is  provided  directly 
to  State  foresters  and  through  contractors,  workshops,  and  training  programs. 
The  format  and  content  of  a  State  Forest  Resources  Program  Is  determined  by  the 
State  Forester  In  response  to  State  needs.    However,  certain  basic  components 
are  encouraged  so  that  the  plan  will  provide  supporting  data  for  consolidated 
payments  and  for  updating  the  RPA  Assessment  and  Program. 

Technology  implementation  Is  accomplished  through  State  Foresters  or 
other,  as  needed.    Authorization  Is  provided  to: 

-^-strengthen  technical  assistance  and  service  programs  of  cooperators; 

— study  the  effects  of  tax  laws,  methods,  and  practices  on  forest 
management ; 

— develop  and  maintain  technical  Information  systems  In  support  of 
cooperative  forestry  programs; 

"test,  evaluate,  and  seek  registration  of  choilcals  for  use  In 
Implementing  cooperative  forestry  programs;  and 

-'-conduct  other  activities  Including  training  of  State  forestry 
personnel,  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  cooperative  forestry 
programs  are  responsive  to  special  problems,  unique  situations,  and 
changing  conditions. 


Relationships  Within  the  Forest  Service 


The  cooperative  forestry  programs  are  closely  Integrated  with  the  Forest 
Service  research  program  and  with  administration  of  the  National  Forest  System. 
In  the  transfer  of  technology  from  researchers  to  users  of  new  knowledge. 
Federal  and  State  foresters  and  subject  matter  specialists  are  important  links. 
They  participate  with  research  scientists  and  user  groups  In  the  selection  of 
research  projects  and  the  planning  of  research.    They  conduct  pilot  tests  of 
new  techniques  and  materials  on  diverse  subjects  such  as  fire  and  Insect 
control  and  improved  wood  utilization.    They  transfer  technical  Information  to 
a  wide  variety  of  owners,  operators,  and  users  of  forest  and  range  resources. 

These  cooperative  forestry  programs  similarly  have  direct  Impacts  on  the 
protection  and  management  of  National  Forest  Syst^  lands  that  are  typically 
Interspersed  with  or  adjacent  to  private  or  other  non-Federal  ownerships. 
Thus,  cooperative  programs  of  Rural  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  are  essential 
to  protection  of  many  lands  In  the  National  Forest  System.    State  and  Forest 
Service  fire  organizations  have  numerous  reciprocal  protection  agreements, 
close  working  relationships,  and  frequent  joint  control  efforts.    The  Insect 
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and  Disease  Control  program  likewise  llluscraces  joint  action  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  State  and  other  operators*    In  activities  relating  to  watershed 
planning  and  flood  control  operations.  State  and  private  forestry  specialists 
also  work  directly  vlth  National  Forest  System  personnel  In  coordinated 
projects  * 

Relationships  vlth  Other  Agencies 

The  cooperative  forestry  programs  described  above  represent  a  major  part 
of  Federal  assistance  to  promote  and  Improve  forestry  on  private  and  non- 
Federal  public  lands,  but  other  agencies  also  have  substantial  responsibilities 
for  related  programs*    Thus  In  the  U*S*  1>epartment  of  Agriculture: 

— the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  provides  technical  forestry  advice 
and  assistance  to  owners  of  farms  and  other  lands,  primarily  in 
connection  vlth  soil  conservation  programs*    SCS  also  administers  programs 
for  development  of  vater  and  related  land  resources,  and  provides  support 
to  the  rural  development  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 

— the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  provides  general 
education  and  assistance  to  landowners  and  other  groups  vlth  regard 
to  the  management  and  use  of  forest  and  range  resources* 

— the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS) 
administers  cost-sharing  programs  designsd  tc:  encourage  Improved 
forestry  through  financial  assistance  for  reforestation,  timber 
stand  Improvement,  and  related  forestry  practices  on  nonlndustrlal 
private  forest  lands* 

"the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  Is  responsible  for  a  loan 
program  that  includes  credit  for  forestry  and  range  operations. 

Other  Federal  and  State  Agencies  also  conduct  programs  relating  to  management 
and  use  of  private  forest  and  range  lander 

—the  Fish  and  Wlldlfle  Service  In  the  I>ep{art!ient  of  the  Interior 
provides  financial  and  technical  assistance  *:o  States  for  the 
restoration  and  Improvement  of  habltnt  for  iinh  and  wildlife. 
Including  forest  and  range  habitats, 

— the  Heritage,  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  provides  technical  assistance  to  State  agencies  on  outdoor 
recreation,  and  allots  funds  from  Che  Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\ind 
to  States  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  the  operation  of  recreational 
facilities.  Including  areas  of  forests  and  related  lands, 

— the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  related  State  agencies  administer 
programs  for  water  and  air  quality  that  Include  specifications  for  **best 
management  practices"  that  forest  owners  and  operators  must  follow  In 
sllvlcultural  and  related  activities*    The  Agency  also  Is  responsible 


for  Che  reglscraclon  and  cerclflcaclon  of  Che  use  of  pesclcldes,  including 
chose  widely  used  in  forescry. 


Program  CoordinaCion 

The  Foresc  Service  and  ocher  agencies  conduccing  relaCed  programs  have 
developed  numerous  memoranda  of  agreemenc  and  ocher  arrangemencs  Co  assure 
program  coordinaCion  and  concinuing  cooperaCion  in  adminiscering  relaCed 
accivicies.    Uichin  che  Deparcmenc  of  Agriculcure  a  Inceragency  Agreemenc  on 
Forescry  56/  provides  SecreCarial  delegacions  of  auchoricy  Co  DeparcmenCal 
agencies,  guidelines  for  forescry  planning  and  fonmilacion  of  budgec  proposals, 
and  definicions  of  agency  roles  in  delivery  of  programs  of  educaCion,  Cechnical 
assisCance,  and  oCher  forescry  incencives. 

A  naCional  **Fore8Cry  Planning  Commiccee**  sec  up  under  chis  SecreCary^s 
Memorandum  includes  members  of  Che  Foresc  Service  (Chairman),  Che  Soil  Con- 
servaCion  Service,  che  Science  and  EducaCion  AdminiscraCion,  Che  Agriculcural 
SCabilizaCion  and  ConservaCion  Service,  and  Che  Farmers  Home  AdminiscraCion. 
The  Conmiccee  works  closely  wich  cooperaCing  organizaCions  chaC  are  direccly 
concerned  wich  forescry  programs,  including  che  ExCension  Commiccee  on  Policy, 
che  NaCional  AssociaCion  of  SCaCe  ForesCers,  Che  AssociaCion  of  SCaCe  College 
and  UniversiCy  ForesC  Research  OrganizaCions,  Che  NaCional  AssociaCion  of 
Farmer  ElecCed  CommiCCeemen,  and  che  NaCional  AssociaCion  of  ConservaCion 
DiscricCs.    Similar  SCaCe  Planning  Commiccees  also  are  encouraged  Co  screngchen 
local  coordinaCion  of  programs. 


Soil  ConservaCion  Service 

The  Soil  ConservaCion  Service  is  assigned  responsibilicy  for  a  number  of 
programs  ChaC  apply  Co  foresC  and  rangelands  as  well  as  Co  croplands,  pasCure* 
lands,  or  oCher  resources  ^relaCed**  Co  soil  and  waCer.    A  SecreCarial  delegaCion 
of  auchoricy  co  che  Agency  provides  for  *'naCional  leadership  in  che  conservaCion, 
developmenc  and  produccive  use  of  che  NaCion^s  soil,  waCer  and  relaCed 
resources.*' 

Some  of  che  accivicies  for  which  che  Soil  ConservaCion  Service  has 
responsibilicy  or  leadership  assignmencs  are  closely  relaCed  to  Forest.  Service 
research  programs  and  have  therefore  been  described  in  che  earlier  seccion  of 
chis  reporc  dealing  wich  foresc  and  range  research  incerrelacionships.  These 
include  resource  invencories  and  monicoring,  naCional  appraisals  of  soil,  waCer 
and  relaCed  resources,  river  basin  surveys  and  invescigacions,  and  range 
invencories  on  non-Federal  lands. 

Addicional  agency  programs  relaCing  Co  foresc  and  range  resources  include 
che  following; 


ERLC 


56/  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Interagency  agreement  on  forestry. 
Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1933.    33  p.    February  1978. 
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Technical  Assistance^ — As  part  of  Its  program  of  "conservation  operations," 
the  Soli  Conservation  Service,  In  cooperation  with  some  3,000  Conservation 
Districts,  provides  technical  aid  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  land  users  In 
planning  and  carrying  out  locally  adapted  soil  and  water  conservation  measures* 
This  assistance,  provided  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  1936  5Tj  Is  available  In  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands*    Conservation  Districts  now  cover  some  97  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm 
and  ranch  lands*    Thus,  they  Include  much  of  the  private  forest  and  rangeland 
that  Is  also  covered  In  Cooperative  porest  Service-State  forestry  programs.  In 
Forest  Service-University  forest  research  programs,  and  to  some  extent  In 
administration  of  the  National  Forest  System* 

Guidelines  In  the  1978  U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Interagency  Agreement 
of  Forestry  58/  provide  that  the  Forest  Service  In  cooperation  with  State 
Foresters,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  cooperation  with  Conservation 
Districts,  have  lead  roles  In  the  "service**  component  of  technology  transfer. 
Including  ontheground  assistance  to  Individuals  as  their  primary  clientele* 
Forestry  assistance  Is  provided  by  the  Soli  Conservation  Service  as  a  part  of 
total  technical  assistance  to  private  landowners  and  land  users  when  such 
services  are  an  Integral  part  of  land  management  and  such  services  are  not 
available  from  a  State  agency*    The  agency  also  provides  forestry  services  In 
connection  with  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts. 

In  carrying  out  this  technical  assistance  program.  Soli  Conservation 
Service  technicians  work  directly  with  landowners  and  farm  operators  in  develop- 
ing conservation  plans  for  farms,  ranches,  or  other  land  units*    They  also  help 
carry  out  recommended  conservation  practices.  Including  such  measures  as  plant- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  or  grass  on  eroding  areas,  thinning  and  other  timber  stand 
improvement,  prescribed  burning.  Improved  grazing  systems,  wildlife  habitat 
managment,  and  recreation  area  improvement. 


Operation  of  plant  material  centers* — This  program  Involves  the  operation 
of  22  plant  material  centers  to  assemble,  select,  and  release  commercially  new 
or  uncommon  plant  species  for  use  In  conservation  problm  areas.    Plants  are 
tested  at  these  centers  for  such  purposes  as  erosion  control,  reclamation  of 
strip-mined  areas,  wildlife  habitat  improvement,  and  other  conservation  purposes 
on  rangelands,  watersheds,  windbreaks,  or  other  land  areas* 

Watershed  planning* — The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of 
1954,  59/  commonly  referred  to  as  P*L*  566,  Includes  provisions  for  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  The  States  and  local  subdivisions  In  both 
planning  and  operations  programs  for  protection  and  Improvement  of  Individual 
watersheds  not  exceeding  250,000  acres*    Planning  assistance  Is  provided  In 
response  to  requests  from  local  sponsoring  organizations*    The  dominant  objec- 
tives In  this  planning  program  have  been  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention,  but  multipurpose  projects  can  also  Include  water  supply.  Irriga- 
tion, outdoor  recreation,  and  fish,  and  wildlife  habitat  features* 


57/  Op*  clt*  footnote  21* 
58/  Op*  clt*  footnote  56* 
59/  Op*  clt*  footnote  26. 
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In  carrying  out  these  local  planning  projects »  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  assigned  the  administrative  leadership  responsibility*    The  Forest 
Service  is  assigned  responsibility  for  administering  the  forestry  aspects  of 
these  projects  on  National  Foreat  System  lands,  on  adjacent  lands  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  under  formal  agreement^  and  on  non-Fdedral  forest  lands* 

The  Economics,  Statistics »  and  Cooperatives  Service  participates  in  this 
program  by  development  of  criteria  and  economic  analyses  of  project  plans*  The 
Science  and  Education  Administration-Federal  Research  conducts  studies  that  are 
related  to  and  used  in  watershed  planning  and  action  programs*  State  and  local 
units  of  government  also  participate  In  waterahed  planning  and  provide  about  a 
third  of  the  total  costs  of  thia  watershed  program* 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations* — In  addition  to  assistance  in 
watershed  planning,  the  tr*S*  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  also  helps  finance  and 
install  works  of  Improvement  and  land  treatment  measures  specified  in 
individual  watershed  plans*    These  watershed  operations  are  conducted  under: 

(1)  The  Act  of  December  22,  1944  60/  (P*L*  534),  which  provided  for  works 
of  Improvement  for  runoff  and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention 
on  11  major  watersheds.    These  11  watersheds  contain  31*7  million  acres  and 
some  400  sub-watersheds*    Federal  funds  appropriated  for  this  program  in  FY 
1978  totaled  $25,744^000* 

(2)  The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954  61/  (P.L*) 
566),  which  provided  for  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  in  the  installation  of  facilities  and  land 
treatment  measurea  to  prevent  erosion,  flood,  and  sediment  damage,  further  the 
development  and  utilization  of  water»  and  provide  for  conservation  and  proper 
utilization  of  the  land*    Both  works  of  improvement,  and  particularly  the  land 
treatment  measures  installed  in  the  areas  covered  by  these  watershed  projects^ 
supplement  other  forestry  and  range  programs  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies* 

While  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  overall  responsibility^  the 
^^forestry  aspects"  of  these  programs  are  carried  out  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  Foresters*  Cooperative 
arrangements  have  been  outlined  in  a  number  of  memoranda  and  agreements  between 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service^  including  an  agreement  of 
September  1977^ which  provides  that  the  two  agencies  will  jointly  prepare  an 
annual  program  activity  plan  and  budget  for  the  forestry  aspects  of  watershed 
planning  and  operations^  under  general  program  criteria  and  procedures 
established  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service* 

Emergency  measures*-"The  Act  of  June  28>  1938  62/  and  Appropriation  Acts 
provide  for  emergency  action  where  forest  fires»  floods,  or  other  natural 


60/  58  Stat*  887,  as  amended* 
61/  Op*  cit.  footnote  26* 

62/  52  Stat.  1215>  as  amended^  33  U*S.C*  701b-l. 
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disasters  have  caused  sudden  Impairment  of  watersheds.    Emergency  work 
includes  such  measures  as  reestablishement  of  trees  or  other  vegetative 
cover  on  denuded  lands^  clearing  stream  channels^  and  land  stabilization. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  administers  these  programs  on  non-Federal 
lands^  provides  technical  assistance^  and  leases  contracts  for  needed 
Installations.    The  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  installations  and 
land  treatment  measures  on  National  Forest  System  lands  and  on  adjacent 
lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service^  and  for  forestry  practices  on 
lands  of  all  ownerships. 

Resource  conservation  and  development  program. — Section  102  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962^  63/  provided  for  assistance  from  U.S. 
Deparcment  of  Agriculture  agencies  to  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Areas  that  are  organized  and  sponsored  by  units  of  State  and  local 
governments.    Local  Program  Sponsors  direct  a  continuing  planning  process 
and  install  planned  conservation  measures.    The  Soil  Conservation  Service^ 
the  Forest  Service^  and  other  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
provide  technical^  financial^  or  loan  assistance  to  local  sponsors  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    As  of  June  30»  1978»  some 
178  Program  areas  had  been  established  in  this  cooperative  program. 

The  technical  assistance-provided  Program  areas  include  such  activities 
as  compilation  of  soils  Information »  market  analyses »  wood  utilization 
studies »  planning  and  construction  of  flood  prevention  structures  and 
water-based  recreation  facilities^  and  identification  of  sources  of 
public  assistance  for  local  area  development.    The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
also  provides  loan  services  to  local  Program  sponsors  in  connection  with 
planned  activities.    Other  assistance  has  been  provided  in  selected 
Program  areas  through  arrangements  with  State  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  and  the  Economic  Research  Statistics  and  Cooperatives  Service. 

Clean  Water  Act  of  1977. — The  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  64^^  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture^  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency^  to  establish  and  administer  a 
program  of  long-term  contracts  with  rural  landowners  and  operators  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  and  maintaining  measures  incorporating  "best 
management"  practices  to  control  nonpoint  source  pollution  for  Improved 
water  quality.    States  of  areas  having  an  approved  Section  208  plan 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  65/ 
may  qualify  fot  technical  and  cost-sharing  assistance  in  carrying  out 
conservation  practices  on  farm»  ranch^  or  other  land.    A  national  Rural 
Clean  Water  Coordinating  Committee^  chaired  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  including  the  Forest  Service  along  with  other  involved  agencies^  has 
been  established  to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  program  with  States  and 
other  cooperators.    Similar  State  committees  also  are  being  established 


63/  76  Stat.  605>  16  U.S.C.  590a  and  7  U.S.C.  1288. 
64/  91  Stat.  1567;  33  U.S.C.  1288. 
65/  Op.  cit.  footnote  51. 
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to  facilitate  local  action.    This  program  applies  to  '*rural  lands,**  which  are 
defined  as  privately  owned  agricultural  lands,  including  cropland,  pastureland, 
forest  land,  rangeland,  and  other  associated  lands. 


Science  and  Education  Administration—Extension 

The  Science  and  Education  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  State  Extension  Services,  has  the  lead  role 
in  the  **education**  component  of  forest  technology  transfer,  with  group  audiences 
as  the  primary  clientele,  as  indicated  in  a  1978  USDA  Interagency  Agreement  on 
Forestry.    66/  Service  to  individual  landowners  and  users  also  may  be  provided 
to  meet  demonstration  or  similar  opportunities. 

Agricultural  extension  activities  were  initially  established  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  67/  which  authorised  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Land  Grant  colleges,  to  provide  instruction  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  agriculture  and  related  subjects.    The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
68/  the  Fanner  to  Consumer  Direct  Marketing  Act  of  1976,  6^/  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  70/  also  provided  authorizations  for  extension  programs. 
And  in  1978  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act  71/  specifically  authorized 
education  programs  for  private  forest  and  range  landowners,  wood  processors, 
and  users  of  forest  and  range  renewable  resources. 

Science  and  Education  Administration-Extension  furnishes  program  leadership 
and  assistance  to  State  and  County  Extension  Service,  and  administers  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  agricultural  and  forestry  extension. 
Federal  funds  for  extension  education  in  fiscal  year  1978  totaled  about 
$235  million,  was  provided  from  State,  country,  and  other  local  sources. 
Extension  work  in  1978  involved  about  17,000  extension  personnel.  These 
included  from  1  to  15  person  years  per  State  in  forestry  and  range  extension 
work,  with  an  average  of  about  3  1/2  forestry  or  range  specialists  per  State. 

Extension  programs  provide  landowners  and  resources  users  with  information 
on  technology  for  protecting  and  managing  forest  and  rangelands  and  for  timber, 
livestock,  recreation,  or  other  goods  and  services.    Assistance  in  urban 
forestry  is  made  available  to  officials  and  others  involved  in  forestry  work 
and  tree  probl^s.    Information  also  provided  the  general  public  regarding  the 
importance  of  forest  and  rangeland  resources  for  production  of  economic  and 
environmental  benefits. 


66/  Op.  cit.  footnote  56. 

67/  38  Stat.  373,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  351-9. 

68/  Op.  cit.  footnote  22. 

69/  90  Stat.  1  982;  7  U.S.C.  3004. 

70/  Op.  cit.  footnote  15. 

71/  92  Stat.  349;  16  U.S.C.  1600  note,  1671-76,  2004;  7  U.S.C.  3101 
note,  3123. 
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ARtlcultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 


The  Agricultural  Stabilization  afld  Conservation  Service  Is  Involved  In 
forest  and  rangt  programs  primarily  through  administration  of  cost^sharlng 
activities  provided  through  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and  the 
Forestry  Inctntlves  Program,    the  1978  USDA  Interagency  Agreement  on  Forestry  72/ 
provided  that  these  forestry  cost^sharlng  programs  will  be  conducted  In 
coordination  with  the  technical  assistance  wd  education  activities  of  other 
USDA  and  State  forestry  agencies,    the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva* 
tlon  Service  say  provide  technical  information  to  landowners  who  request 
cost^sharlngi  or  may  rsfer  th«m  to  the  appropriate  technical  agencies.  The 
agency  also  has  been  responsible  for  a  naval  stores  conservation  program,  and 
for  cropland  conversion  programs  that  have  Involved  establishment  of  tree 
plantations  on  former  cropland* 

Agricultural  Conservation  ProRram. — Under  the  Soli  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.  TV  Federal  funds  have  been  appropriated  to 
provide  cost*sharlng  to  farmers  for  a  variety  of  conservation  and  land  treatment 
measures.    This  program  has  been  administered  by  the  agency  through  a  system 
of  State  and  County  Committees*    A  limited  part  of  the  funds  available  in  this 
program  has  been  assigned  for  forestry  practices  such  as  tree  planting,  stand 
improvement,  wildlife  habitat  Improvement,  and  fencing  against  livestock*  the 
Forest  Service  and  State  forestry  agencies  provide  advice  and  assistance  in 
developing  programs  and  in  monitoring  cost*sharlng  contracts  with  participating 
forest  owners* 

The  Forestry  Incentives  Program. — A  program  specifically  designed  for 
Federal  sharing  of  the  costs  of  forestry  practices  with  nonlndustrlal  private 
landowners  was  authorized  in  the  Agricultural  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  TU!  and  subsequently  in  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of 
1978*  T$!    the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  Improved  forest  man* 
agement  for  production  of  timber  along  with  associated  forest  connodltles  and 
uses,    the  ASCS  has  administrative  responsibility  for  this  program  and  handles 
eligibility,  waiver  procedures,  and  payments  to  participants*    the  Forest 
Service  provides  technical  input  such  as  specifications  for  forestry  practices 
and  recomnendatlons  on  apportionments  of  available  funds.    State  forestry 
agencies  and  cooperating  private  foresters  and  consultants  provide  technical 
aaslstance  to  landowners,  in  helping  develop  individual  forest  management 
plans    and  inspecting  Installed  practices  to  Insure  compliance  with  guidelines 
and  contracts* 

the  Program  Involves  both  shorthand  long-term  cost-sharing  agreements 
with  private  landowners  to  plant  trees  or  otherwise  Improve  stands  of  forest 
trees  by  thinning,  pruning  of  crop  trees,  prescribed  burning  or  release  of 
ieslrable  seedlings  and  young  trees  on  sites  suitable  for  production  of  products 
such  as  sawlogs  and  veneer  logs*    Cost*sharlng  is  provided  for  up  to  75  percent 


72/  Op.  clt.  footnote  56. 

73/  Op.  clt.  footnote  21* 

74/  87  Stat.  221,  245;  16  U.S.C.  1509-10. 

75/  Op.  clt.  footnote  36. 
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of  Che  costs  of  tree  planting  and  other  stand  improvement  measures^  depending 
on  the  cost-share  rate  set  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  in  consultation  vith  a  committee  of  State  Foresters  or  equivalent 
State  officials.    Eligible  landowners  must  own  1^000  acres  or  less,  or  up  to 
5,000  acres  if  significant  public  benefits  can  be  expected.    In  the  period 
1974*77»  cost-sharing  was  provided  under  the  Forestry  Incentives  Program  for 
425,000  acres  of  reforestation  and  370^000  acres  of  stand  improvement^  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  about  $32  million. 

Appalachian  Regional  Conservation  Program^ — Section  203  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  76/  provided  for  cost-sharing  assistance  to 
landowners,  operators^  or  occupiers  of  land  in  the  Appalachian  region*  Funds 
appropriated  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are  transferred  to  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  for  payment  to  cooperators 
for  land  treatments  and  conservation  practices.    The  Act  also  provided  for 
Forest  Service  assistance  in  promoting  timber  development  organizations. 


Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Land  Banks 

The  loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  provides  for  limited 
loans  to  farmers  unable  to  obtain  reasonable  credit  elsewher^e  including: 

— soil  and  water  loans  to  farmers »  associations,  and  others  for  resource 
development^  Including  improvement  of  forest  resources* 

— operating  loans  to  farmers^  including  loans  for  harvesting  and  processing 
timber  products* 

— grazing  loans,  generally  made  to  associations  of  three  or  more  ranchers 
for  the  purchase  of  grazing  land* 

— recreational  loans  to  farmers  for  converting  portions  of  farms  or 
ranches  to  income-producing  recreation  enterprises* 

Loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Banks  also  include  credit  to  landowners 
offering  forest  resources  as  collateral*    Such  loans  have  steadily  grown  in 
Importance,  particularly  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  variety  of  Federal  and  State  programs  are  thus  in  operation  to  inform 
and  assist  private  owners  and  operators  of  forest  and  rangeland  In  the  manage* 
ment  and  development  of  forests,  ranges,  and  related  resources  and  in  the 
ooeration  of  forest-based  industries*    Most  of  the  technical  assistance^ 
extension  education^  and  cost-sharing  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies  and  State  forestry  and  extension  agencies  are  directed 
toward  nonindustrial  private  forest  ownerships  held  by  farmers  and  other 
miscellaneous  owners*    These  include  some  three-fifths  of  the  commercial 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States^  as  well  as  a  significant  portion  of  related 
ranges  and  noncomnercial  forest  lands.    These  technical  assistance  and 


76/  79  Stat.  5* 
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ttchnology  transfer  programs  algo  beufit  large  numbers  of  small  timber 
bualneaMs  and  groups  Involved  in  urban  forestry. 


In  the  development  of  these  cooperative  forestry  programst  increasing 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  interagency  coordination  and  involv^nent  of  the 
public.    One  of  the  means  of  obtaining  public  participation  is  represented  by 
an  Advisory  Conmittee  on  Stete  and  Frivete  Forestry  Which  provides  counsel  to 
the  Secreatry  of  Agriculture  on  matters  relating  to  these  cooperetive  programs. 


The  basic  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  in  managing  the  tbtional  Forest 
System  is  to  maintain  high  levels  of  sustained  and  balanced  yields  of  the 
products  and  services  obtainable  fvom  the  forest*  range*  and  other  natural 
resources  on  these  Federal  lands. 

The  National  Forest  System  currently  comprises  some  187.6  million  acres 
of  Federal  land,  or  about  12  percent  of  the  total  forest  and  range  lands  in 
the  Hation.    These  lands  are  located  in  44  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.    They  include: 

— 154  National  Forests,  with  183.4  million  acres. 
— 19  National  Grasslands,  with  3.8  million  acres. 
^-16  land  utilization  projects,  with  0.5  million  acres. 

The  National  Forest  lands  are  comprised  of  some  160  million  acres  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  under  the  Creative  Act  of  1891  TT/w  plus  23  million 
acres  of  lands  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange  under  the  Weeks 
Uw  of  1911  78/,  the  Clarke-Mcltery  Act  of  1924  79/,  the  General  Exchange  Act  of 
1922  ^2/,  and  related  legislation. 

That  portion  of  the  National  Forest  System  made  up  of  National  Grasslands 
and  land  utilization  projects  represents  areas  of  **submarginal'*  land  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937  81/ 
for  purpose  of  resettlement  and  land  conservation.    These  lands  are  managedTy 
the  Forest  Service  with  conservation  and  demonstration  objectives  and  multiple- 
use  and  sustained  yield  policies  similar  to  those  applicable  to  National 
Forest  lands. 


22/  26  Stat.  1103;  16  U.S.C.  471. 
78/  Op.  cit.  footnote  36. 
79/  Op.  cit.  footnote  2. 

80/  42  Stat.  465,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  485-6. 
81/  50  Stat.  525,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  1010-12. 
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Congressional  statements  of  goals  for  administration  of  National  Forest 
resources  were  contained  In  the  Organic  Administration  Act  of  1897  82/  and  In 
the  Multlple*Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  i960.  The  latter  supplemented 

Congressional  directives  In  the  Organic  Act  and  subsequent  appropriation  Acts 
In  stating: 

*'lt  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  National  Forests  are  established 
and  shall  be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed, 
and  wildlife,  and  fish  purposes  .  ,  ,    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and  administer  the  renewable  surface 
resources  of  the  National  Forests  for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
of  the  several  products  and  services  obtained  cherefrcHa  .  . 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  8A/  established  additional 
Congressional  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  administration  of  the  National 
Forest  System,  Including  directives  for  comprehensive  multiple-use  resource 
planning,  guidelines  for  timber  harvesting  and  sales,  and  provisions  for 
public  participation  In  National  Forest  System  planning  and  other  aspects 
of  National  Foresr  System  management.  S5/ 

in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Forest  Service  Is  developing  new 
regulations  and  new  procedures  for  long*range  integrated  manag&nent  planning 
for  each  National  Forest.    This  Involves  use  of  Interdisciplinary  planning 
teams  and  continuing  public  participation.    A  committee  of  scientists 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  various  disciplines  which  bear  on  land 
management  planning  also  has  furnished  scientific  and  technical  advice  In 
drafting  regulations  that  prescribe  standards  and  guidelines  for  resource 
management . 


Program  Administration  and  Organization 


A  central  staff  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  responsible  for  development  and 
general  administration  of  policies  and  programs  for  the  National  Forest  System. 
The  major  part  of  NFS  program  activities,  however.  Is  carried  out  through  a 
decentralized  field  organization  that  Includes  9  regional  offices  located  at: 


Atlanta,  GA  (R*8) 
Denver,  Colo.  (R-2) 
Ogden,  Utah  (R*A) 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (R-9) 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  (R-5) 


Albuquerque,  N.M.  (R*3) 
Juneau,  Alaska  (R-^lO) 
Portland,  Oreg.  (R-6) 
Missoula,  Mont.  (R*1) 


82/  Op.  clt.  footnote  A2  (6  U.S.C.  A75) . 
83/  7A  Stat.  215;  16  U.S.C.  528*31. 
8A/  Op.  clt.  footnote  5. 

85/  Forest  Service  goals  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  basic  policies 
established  by  Congress  In  these  various  legislative  acts  are  described  In  the 
Forest  Service  Manual  and  accompanying  Handbooks,  as  well  as  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  related  documents. 


On-the-ground  management  of  resources  is  conducted  through  a  system  of 
National  Forests  and  other  units  of  the  National  Forest  Syst«fl*    These  are 
administered  by  121  forest  supervisors  and  by  rangers  on  606  ranger  districts* 

Management  of  the  National  Forest  System  in  fiscal  year  1978  involved 
about  22.300  full-time  positions  and  about  21.000  man-years  of  part-time  and 
temporary  Federal  employment*    In  addition,  private  contractors  carry  out 
roughly  15  percent  of  the  activities  on  liational  Forest  System  lands* 

In  managing  the  varied  resources  of  the  National  Forest  System,  related 
activities  have  been  grouped  for  budgetary  and  administrative  purposes  into 
several  major  resource  management  categories,  including: 

~Soil  and  water  management 

— Timber  management: 

— Recreation  management 

— Wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management 

"Range  management 

—Minerals  area  management 

— Special  uses  management 

These  major  groups  of  resource*oriented  management  activities  are  supported 
by  several  general  programs,  including: 

— Protection  of  the  National  Forest  System 

-^General  land  management 

-'-Forest  roads  and  trails 

-^•^Land  acquisition 

All  of  the  above  resource  and  general  program  activities  are  interrelated, 
however,  and  require  integration  through  multiple-^use  planning  and  balanced 
management  of  often  conflicting  uses*    The  relative  magnitude  of  these 
resource  management  categories  as  indicated  by  appropriations  is  shown  in 
table  3* 


The  goal  of  watershed  managanent  activities  on  National  Forest  System 
lands  is  to  maintain  the  soil  resources  that  are  essential  for  all  forest 
uses,  and  to  improve  watershed  conditions  for  the  regulation  of  streamflow. 
protection  of  water  quality,  control  of  floods  and  erosion,  and  enhanced 
yields  of  water  for  domestic  use.  irrigation,  and  other  purposes* 


Soil  and  Water  Management 
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Tabu  3f^ADpyoprUtlaM  for  mygatat  of  t1»  Wtlcnal 
For—t  «vt—.  fcy  bttdft  lt<w.fl«c>l  t— r  1979 


(theu— nd  dolltf  ) 
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Soil  «Qd  V«tU  Mlt«S 


S«l««  tdmlaUttatloit  tod  managtBCQt 
S*fo»«t«tlim  and  tttod  laprovtmnt 
Bru«h  dltpoMl 

Rtttontlon  of  fotMt  l«ad«  tnd  laptov«Mnt« 
S«l««  WM  bAtttnwdt  (trust  fund) 
TUbn  «c«lltt(  (tni«t  fund) 
SftfotMUtlon  ptlvM«  lud«  (tru«t  fund) 
Htatiweatt  Ortgon  «Qd  CtllforaU  Gt«fit  tjmdt 
TloAtr  Salvifte  S«l«« 

Total 

RtctMtloii  stnagramt 
Sacr««tlon  u«« 

C0D«tnictlon  »ctcatloit  um  uea« 

Coattnictlon  tod  op«t«tloa  of  tMtMtlon  ftdlltlM 

Lattd  $md  Wtttt  ConMrvMloit  Fund 

TdtAl 

Wlldllft  and  fUb  habitat  Miiagamant 

Ranga  nanagemant 

Sanga  aanaganant 
Raiiga  laptovMants 

Total 

Klnatala  ataa  unagattant 

Spaclal  uaa  Mnaga&ant  (nonrectaatlon) 

Protaetlon  of  National  Foteat  Syatan  Saaourcaa 

Fotaat  flta  protactlon  1^ 
Flgbtlot  fotaat  fltaa  ^ 
Flra  ptotactlon  non*Fadatal  laoda  (ttuat  fund) 
Coopatatlva  Iw  anfotcoMnt 

Total 


Apptoptlatlon 


36.587 


166,994 
94,624 
36,902 
50 

84,631 
1,600 
11 
5,586 

17.228 


409.826 


94,301 
16,577 
3,459 
71.698 


186,035 


29,743 


32,733 


38,133 


12,271 


7.846 


137,627 
61,520 
3,000 
4.521 


206)668 


Table  3.»"AppropriatlonB  for  management  of  the  National  Forest 
Syatenit  by  budget  Item^  fiscal  year  1979  Continued 


(Thousand  dollars) 


Item 

Appropriation 

General  land  management 

Land  classification,  adjuatments^  surveys 
Maintenance  or  improvements 

Construction  for  flre»  administration,  etc. 
Pollution  abatement 

Construction  and  maintenance  (trust  fund) 
Administration  of  non-federal  lands  (trust  fund) 

30,229 
17,592 

^ ,  *•  /  ^ 

11,399 
1»166 
1»500 
60 

Total 

67^421 

roresc  roaas  ana  crails 

Forest  development  roads  and  trails  (construction) 

Forest  development  roads  and  trails  (maintenance) 

Roads  and  trails  (10  Percent  fund) 

Forest  roads  (purchaser  construction) 

Timber  purchaser  road  construction  by  Forest  Service 

Soad  construction  and  maintenance  (trust  fund) 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Trust  Fund 

150»367 
81,025 
72,537 

243»466 
15,000 
14,200 
20.170 

Total 

596,765 

Land  acquisition 

Land  acquisition,  Weeks  Law 
Land  acquisition.  Special  Acts 
Acquisition  to  ccmtplete  exchanges 

3,512 
385 
239 

Total 

4^136 

All  activities 

1»595,431 

1/  Including  an  estimated  supplemental  of  $57,245»000  for  fighting 
forest  fires. 
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Much  of  the  Nation's  water  supply*  particularly  in  the  West*  flows  from 
the  National  Forests*  and  most  western  cities*  irrigation  projects*  and 
industries  depend  upon  water  from  National  Forest  lands.    Some  390  million 
acre^feet  of  water  flow  annually  from  the  National  Forests*    The  protection 
and  improvement  of  these  forests  and  related  watershed  lands*  consequently*  is 
of  great  importance  in  assuring  usable  water  supplies  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  agriculture*  industry*  and  urban  populations* 


Soil  and  Water  Inventories 

Inventories  of  soil  and  water  resources  in  the  National  Forest  Systas 
provide  basic  data  on  the  location  and  characteristics  of  soils  and  water 
supplies*  the  condition  and  trends  in  these  resources*  and  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  alternative  forms  of  management*    Interpretation  of  such  data  helps 
indicate  land  use  problems*  potentials*  and  managanent  needs* 

Soil  surveys  are  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  on  15  to  20  million 
acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands  each  year  in  a  coordinated  program  with 
the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  cooperating  agencies*    Some  10  to  15  million  acres  of  National  Forest 
System  lands  also  are  covered  each  year  by  hydrologic  surveys*    Surveys  have 
identified  some  8  million  acres  of  degraded  watershed  lands  that  will  require 
rehabilitation  to  improve  water  supplies  and  restore  soil  productivity* 

* 

Technical  Advice  and  Planning  Assistance 

Soil  and  water  management  ±n  accomplished  primarily  by  providing  forest 
administrators  with  scientific  advice  and  technical  assistance  in  carrying  out 
land  management  programs*    A  comprehensive  understanding  of  basic  soil*  physio- 
graphic* and  hydrologic  characteristics  of  each  local  unit  of  land  is  essential 
for  sound  land  use  planning*    Use  of  such  information  in  resource  development 
projects  helps  insure  that  timber  production*  recreation  developments*  or  road 
and  trail  systems  will  be  developed  with  adequate  attention  to  protection  of 
soil*  water*  and  related  environmental  values. 


Watershed  Restoration 

Land  treatment  measures  to  rehabilitate  watersheds  that  have  been  damaged 
by  man*s  activities  or  natural  disasters  are  required  in  numerous  areas  of  the 
National  Forest  System*    The  Forest  Service*  in  coordination  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service*  conducts  such  watershed  Improvement  projects  on  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  designated  watersheds  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  B6/  and  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964*  87/  In 
1978*  watershed  restoration  work*  including  land  treatments  and  certain 
structural  works*  was  conducted  on  about  45*000  acres  of  National  Forest 


86/  Op,  cit,  footnote  60, 
87/  Op,  cit,  footnote  26* 
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System  lands^  Maintenance  operations  Involved  about  8,000  acres  on  some  135 
existing  restoration  projects. 


Identification  of  Vater  Needs  for  the 
National  Forest  Systan 

In  States  where  water  adjudication  proceedings  are  unJerway  or  contemplated, 
surveys  are  being  made  to  determine  supplies  of  water  required  for  administration 
and  development  of  the  National  Forest  System.    For  specific  watersheds, 
determinations  are  made  of  foreseeable  water  needs  In  the  National  Forest 
System,  prospective  availability  of  water  supplies,  potentials  for  Increasing 
water  yields,  and  action  required  to  secure  the  water  needed  for  Federal 
purposes.    In  fiscal  year  1978,  this  program  determined  water  needs  on  about 
950  miles  of  streams,  and  needs  for  establishing  water  rights  In  810  watersheds. 


River  System 

The  Forest  Service  Is  the  lead  agency  In  the  U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  studies  of  22  of  63  Identified  rivers,  and  joint  leader  for  studies  of 
3  additional  rivers.    These  required  studies  are  conducted  In  cooperation  with 
States,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  Interested  groups  and  Individuals. 
Evaluations  of  proposals  and  recommendations  for  management  and  control  of 
uses  of  designated  rivers  are  made  with  consideration  of  State  and  Federal 
water  quality  standards.     Public  participation  Is  also  required  and  emphasized 
at  all  stages  of  these  planning  studies. 

V 

Timber  Resource  Management 

The  goal  of  timber  management  activities  on  the  National  Forest  System  Is 
to  produce  continuous  flows  of  timber  harvests  In  perpetuity,  while  protecting 
environmental  values  and  other  land  uses. 

Timber  management  Is  a  major  use  on  nearly  90  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  System  lands,  or  on  about  half  the  total  area  of  the  National  Forests. 
Timber  harvests,  averaging  more  than  10  billion  board  feet  annually,  provide 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Natlon^s  total  production  of  lumber  and  other 
wood  products.    The  timber  resources  on  these  Federal  lands  are  thus  of  major 
Importance  to  numerous  rural  communities  supported  by  logging  and  milling 
operations,  as  well  as  to  other  Industries  and  consumers  of  housing,  paper 
products,  and  other  wood-based  materials. 


Timber  Inventories  and  Management  Planning 

This  activity  provides  Information  on  standing  timber  resources  on  National 
Forest  System  lands,  annual  timber  growth  and  mortality,  timber  removals,  and 
related  Information  required  for  multiple-use  planning  and  timber  management. 
Plans  for  timber  management  are  designed  to  assure  the  orderly  conduct  of 
sllvlcultural  operations  and  timber  harvesting  on  each  National  Forest  or 
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management  area  in  the  National  Forest  System.    These  plans  are  developed  as 
part  of  a  multiple-use  land  planning  process.    Periodic  revisions  of  plans 
consider  effects  of  timber  harvesting,  changes  of  land  use,  environmental 
requirements,  opportunities  for  increasing  yields,  and  other  relevaijt  factors. 
Approximately  12  million  acres  of  National  Forest  timberlands  are  inventoried 
annually,  and  about  20  management  plans  prepared  or  revised  for^di^erent 
National  Forests. 


Silvicultural  Examinations 

Evaluations  of  the  condition  of  individual  timber  stands  are  made  period- 
ically to  provide  a  data  base  for  reforestation  efforts,  stand  improvement 
or  timber  sales.    Individual  stands  are  examined  as  part  of  a  multiple-use 
planning  process  that  requires  qualified  silviculturists  and  professionals  in 
soils,  geology,  wildlife  biology,  landscape  management,  economics,  logging, 
and  engineering.    Such  interdisciplinary  examination  is  designed  to  assure 
that  timber  management  prescriptions  recognize  not  only  timber  growing  poten- 
tials but  also  management  modifications  required  to  protect  environmental 
values  and  to  maintain  such  other  land  uses  as  for  recreation  and  wildlife. 
Areas  covered  by  this  program  total  about  6  million  acres  annually. 


Timber  Sale  Preparation 

The  preparation  of  timber  sales  includes  the  location  and  marking  of 
timber  in  stands  considered  ready  for  harvesting  under  approved  multiple-use 
and  timber  management  plans,  together  with  the  drafting  of  contract  requirements 
for  timber  harvesting,  road  construction,  and  related  activities;  advertisement 
of  sales;  and  awarding  of  sales  to  successful  bidders.    In  the  layout  of 
timber  sales  and  in  planning  for  timber  harvesting,  professionals  in  landscape 
management  and  design  and  other  disciplines  help  insure  that  logging  operations 
will  be  conducted  to  maintain  the  ecological  and  environmental  quality  of  the 
lands  involved. 

AuthorizationJfor  sale  of  timber  on  National  Forest  System  lands  "at  not 
less  than  appraised  prices'*  was  initially  authorized  in  the  Organic  Act  of 
1897.  90/    The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  91/  added  a  number  of 
specific  requirements  for  timber  sale  and  harvesting  programs,  including 
guidelines  for  cutting  methods  and  limitations  on  volumes  of  allowable  harvests 
and  bidding  practices.    Further  authority  for  alternative  methods  of  timber 
sales  was  also  includeid  in  the  Timber  Sales  Bidding  Act  of  1978.  92/ 

Provisions  for  a  "set  aside''  of  certain  timber  sales  for  small  business 
concerns,  ir  a  program  jointly  developed  with  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
were  included  in  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958.  93/    Joint  studies  also  have 


90/  Op.  cit.  footnote  42. 

91/  Op.  cit.  footnote  5. 

92/  92  Stat.  32;  16  U.S.C.  472a  (e). 

93/  43  Stat.  384;  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  631  et.  seq. 


been  conducted  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  achieve  coordination  of  Federal  timber  sale  procedures. 


Timber  Harvest  Administration 

Periodic  Inspections  of  National  Forest  timber  sale  operations  are  con- 
ducted to  assure  compliance  with  contractural  requirements  for  timber  harvest- 
ing, road  construction,  protection  of  logging  areas,  and  related  measures*  The 
scaling  of  logs  or  other  products,  either  by  Forest  Service  personnel  or  by 
certified  log  scaling  bureaus,  also  Is  generally  required  to  determine  the 
volumes  of  timber  harvested* 


Reforestation  and  Stand  Improvement 

Tree  planting  and  other  cultural  activities  are  aimed  at  improving  future 
growth  rates  and  quality  of  timber  harvests*    Funds  used  for  these  purposes 
Include  both  regular  appropriations  and  deposits  of  funds  by  timber  sale  pur- 
chasers*   This  program  In  fiscal  year  1978  Included  an  estimated  206,000  acres 
reforested  and  287,000  acres  of  timber  stand  improvement  Involving  thinning, 
release  cutting,  fertilizing  or  pruning*    Tree  nursery  operations  Included 
production  of  some  120  million  trees  In  12  Forest  Service  nurseries*  Genetic 
tree  improvement  Involved  establishment  and  operation  of  1,980  acres  of  seed 
orchards,  with  production  of  sufficient  improved  seeds  to  plant  more  than  50,000 
acres  * 

The  Forest  Service  Is  also  authorized  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  94^/  to 
cooperate  with  owners  of  non-Federal  lands  situated  within  or  near  National 
Forests  and  to  accept  deposits  for  reforestation  or  other  work  on  such  lands* 
These  holdings  are  usually  too  small  to  warrant  employment  of  professional 
foresters*    Cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  In  such  Instances  benefits  the 
Government  by  reducing  possible  fire  hazards  or  other  adverse  impacts  from 
improper  land  use* 


Brush  Disposal 

The  disposal  of  logging  slash,  brush,  or  other  debris  on  timber  sale  opera- 
tions on  National  Forest  Systan  land  may  be  performed  by  timber  purchasers,  or 
by  the  Forest  Service  using  deposits  made  by  timber  purchasers  to  cover  costs  of 
treatment  as  authorized  in  the  Granger-Thye  Act  of  1950*  95^/  The  purpose  of 
slash  and  brush  disposal  is  to  reduce  fire  hazards,  facilitate  reforestation, 
prevent  buildup  of  destructive  Insects,  and  minimize  esthetic  impacts  of  logging 
operations*    Disposal  is  accomplished  by  such  means  as  burning,  crushing,  or 
chipping*    As  ^n  alternative  in  some  cases,  areas  may  be  protected  by  extra  fire 
prevention  measures  during  critical  periods.    Complete  utilization  of  harvested 


94/  43  Stat,  1132;  as  amended;  16  U-S,C,  572* 
95/    64  Stat*  82;  as  amended;  16  U*S*C*  490* 
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timber  is  increasingly  emphasized,  but  the  burning  of  slash  is  still  generally 
required  to  protect  National  Forest  resources  where  there  are  heavy  volumes  of 
slash  and  a  large  potential  for  both  lightning-  and  man-caused  fires.  Disposal 
must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977.  96/ 

Recreation  Management 

The  goal  of  recreation  management  on  the  National  Forest  System  is  to 
provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  the  American  people  as  a  major 
component  of  balanced  multiple**use  management  of  the  forest,  range,  and  related 
resources  on  these  Federal  lands.    This  objective  is  accomplished  by  providing  a 
wide  range  of  recreation  uses  and  facilities,  including  wilderness,  dispersed 
recreation  areas,  developed  recreation  areas,  visitor  information  services,  and 
management  of  visual  resources. 

Recreation  uses  on  the  National  Forests  were  specifically  authorized  in  the 
^fultiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  97/,  and  on  National  Grasslands  by 
the  Bankhead*Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937.  98/    A  long  series  of  appropriation 
acts  included  provisions  for  an  expanding  program  of  develo[xiient  of  recreation 
facilities  and  management  of  outdoor  recreation  on  the  National  Forests*  The 
!{ational  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  99/  also  provided  authorization  and 
guidelines  for  inclusion  of  recreation  in  multiple^se  management* 

The  National  Forest  System  currently  is  the  largest  single  supplier  of 
public  outdoor  recreation  in  the  Nation,  with  recreation  usage  amounting  to  more 
than  213  million  visitor  days*    In  1976,  the  National  Forest  System  provided 
about  33  percent  of  all  recreation  use  on  Federal  lands,  compared  with  27  percent 
on  lands  administered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  23  percent  in  National  Parks, 
and  15  percent  on  other  Federal  lands*  100/ 

Management  of  recreation  resources  in  many  areas  involves  coordination  with 
various  States,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  other  recreation  or  land  manage- 
ment organizations*    Programs  administered  by  the  Heritage,  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service  also  include  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
acquisition  of  recreation  resources  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  ?und 
Act  of  1964.  101/ 

Wilderness  Areas 

The  first  area  of  wilderness  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1924 
by  administrative  order  of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  Gila  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico*    By  the  time  Congress  enacted  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  102/,  some  9*1 


96/  91  Stat.  685;  42  i;*S*C-  7403  et.  seq. 

97/  Op*  cit*  footnote  84* 

98/  Gp*  cit*  footnote  82. 

99/  Op*  cit.  footnote  5* 

100/  17*S*  Dept*  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Federal 
recreation  fees  100  p*  1976* 

101/  Op*  cit.  footnote  29. 

102/  78  Stat.  890;  16  i;*S*C.  1131-6 
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luiZ^lion  acres  of  vildland  areas  in  the  National  Forests  had  been  designated 
under  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  as  wilderness^  vild  or  canoe 
areas,  and  some  5.4  million  acres  as  primitive  areas.    The  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  established  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  .  .  . 

,  ,to  be  composed  of  Federally  owned  lands  designated  by 
Congress  as  **vilderness  areas*'  .  .  .administered  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people  in  such  manner  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilder- 
ness. .  .  wilderness  areas  shall  be  devoted  to  the  public 
purposes  of  recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  and  historical  use.** 

The  Eastern  Wilderness  Act  of  1975  103/  added  certain  areas  in  eastern 
National  Forests  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  designated 
additional  wilderness  study  areas  for  review  of  wilderness  potentials.  Other 
acts  of  Cong' <iss,  including  the  Endangered  Wilderness  Act  of  1978  104/,  also 
made  specific  additions  to  the  wilderness  system  in  the  National  Forests. 

As  of  mid-1979,  the  total  area  of  National  Forest  System  lands  designated 
as  '^wilderness'*  totaled  15.3  million  acres,  located  in  110  wildernesses.  Those 
represented  about  80  percent  of  all  Federal  lands  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservatiori  System^   ^ 

The  resource  management  planning  procedures  called  for  by  legislation  and 
related  Forest  Service  regulations  provide  for  continuing  consideration  of 
opportunities  to  recommend,  as    :\derness,  additional  lands  in  presently  un- 
roaded  areas  of  the  National  Forest  System.    A  program  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  early  l970^s  (designated  as  the  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evalu- 
ation, or  RARE)  resulted  in  selection  of  274  '*wilderness  study  areas,*'  con- 
taining 12.3  million  acres,  selected  from  a  total  roadless  and  undeveloped  area 
of  about  60  million  acres. 

Increasing  pressures  for  action  on  numerous  wilderness  proposals  and  disputes 
over  land  use  allocations  also  led  the  Forest  Service  in  1974  to  undertake  a  new 
inventory  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and  undeveloped  areas  in  the  National 
Forest  System,  designated  as  RARE  II.  105/    RARE  11  involves  both  a  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  roadless  areas  and  analyses  of  social  and  economic  impacts  of 
management  alternatives  for  such  areas.    After  public  review  and  comment  on  the 
findings  of  this  review,  15  million  additional  acres  we^^e  recommended  for  wilder* 
ness  designation,  36  million  acres  were  allocated  for  multiple  use  management 
and  about  11  million  acres  will  be  studied  further. 

Existing  wilderness  areas  in  the  National  Forest  System  are  now  used  by  an 
estimated  8  million  visitors  annually.  Management  of  wilderness  is  designed  to 
protect  the  unique  qualities  of  such  areas  from  heavy  and  growing  visitor^use. 


103/    88  Stat.  2096. 
104/    92  Stat.  40. 

105/    See  for  example.    Federal  Register  p.  59688-59716. 
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and  to  assure  that  often-fragile  resources  will  not  be  degraded  and  wilderness 
values  destroyed  by  overuse*    In  meeting  this  need«  nearly  300  wilderness  rangers^ 
mostly  seasonal  employees «  are  posted  In  heavily  used  areas  to  advise  and  help 
disperse  visitors^  as  well  as  enforce  regulations  for  the  protection  and  proper 
use  of  these  natural  environments*    Wilderness  management  Includes  perpetuation 
of  Indigenous  plants  and  animals  and  administration  of  legislatively  approved 
nonconforming  uses  In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  their  Impacts* 


Dispersed  Recreation  Uses 

Recreation  programs  on  the  National  Forest  System  also  make  provision  for  a 
wide  variety  of  dispersed  recreation  uses*    These  Include  hunting  on  essen- 
tially all  of  the  187  million  acres  in  the  National  Forest  System^  fishing  on 
some  83^000  miles  of  streams  and  2*7  million  acres  of  lakes  and  reservoirs^ 
hiking^  cross-country  skiing^  horseback  riding^  bicycling*  and  vehicle  travel  on 
some  205*000  miles  of  forest  roads*  travel  by  off-road  vehicles*  and  visits  to 
historical*  cultural*  and  scenic  areas*    Visitor  use  of  such  dispersed  rec- 
reation opportunities  currently  amounts  to  over  138  million  visitor  days  an-* 
nually * 

Off-road  vehicles*  which  number  well  over  6  million  In  the  U*S**  represent 
a  particularly  serious  problem  because  of  potential  damage  to  S'^ll  and  water 
resources*    In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  11644*  as  amended*  management 
plans  for  of f-*road  vehicles  have  been  di^  eloped  to  protect  resources  and  Insure 
the  safety  of  forest  users*  Including  partial  or  total  exclusion  of  off-road 
vehicles  on  about  50  million  acres  of  National  Forest  lands* 

A  number  of  National  Recreation  Areas  In  the  tlatlonal  Forest  Systein  have 
been  designated  by  Congress*    Special  management  plans  are  prepared  and  carried 
out  In  these  areas  to  assure  protection  and  full  development  of  recreation 
opportunities  * 

The  Forest  Service  Is  Involved  in  studies  and  management  of  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968*  _1Q6/    Management  activities 
on  these  rivers  Include  the  control  of  recreation  visitor  access  and  use  in 
order  to  assure  protection  of  water  quality  and  river  environments  and  high*^ 
quality  recreation  experience* 

The  Forest  Service  has  management  responsibility  for  the  Pacific  Crest 
National  Scenic  Trail  of  approximately  2*460  miles  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968*  107/    The  Forest  Service  also  cooperates 
with  the  Heritage* Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  in  planning  for  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail  of  some  3*100  miles*  and  manages  some  830  miles  of  the 
2*000'mlle  Appalachian  Trail*    Twenty-six  other  trails  have  been  designated  as 
National  Recreation  Trails*  and  approximately  93*000  miles  of  other  trails  in 
the  National  Forest  System  provide  a  variety  of  recreational  opportunities* 


106/    Op*  clt*  footnote  52* 
107/    82  Stat*  919;  16  U.S.C. 
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Developed  Recreation  Areas 


To  aid  In  meeting  the  growing  demands  for  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
the  Forest  Service  administers  a  large  number  of  developed  recreation  sites, 


^Including; 

campground  and  picnic  areas  (family  units)  108,020 

boating  and  swimming  sites  1,241 

Interpretative  sites  485 

recreation  residences  17,940 

winter  sports  developments  213 

organization  camps  530 

lodges  and  resorts  353 

outfitting  and  guiding  enterprises  800 


These  varied  recreation  facilities  have  an  estimated  capacity  of  over  1 
million  people-at-one-time  (PAOT).    Administration  of  these  developed  recreation 
use  areas  and  facilities  by  the  Forest  Service  Is  designed  to  assure  user  safety 
and  prevent  damage  to  other  National  Forest  resources* 

Some  of  the  recreation  facilities  on  National  Forest  System  lands  are 
operated  under  a  charge  system,  as  provided  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965*  108/    These  Include  about  1,900  camping,  group  picnic,  and 
swimming  sites  on  the  National  Forest  Syst^*    Of  the  admission  and  user  fees 
collected  in  this  program,  65  percent  is  Included  in  the  appropriation  item 
''construction  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities'*  and  used  for  these  pur- 
poses*   In  many  cases,  recreation  facilities  are  too  small  or  remote  to  provide 
revenues  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  collection*    Most  recreation  activities  are 
tinanced  with  direct  appropriations,  including  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  required  to  meet  State  water  quality  standards  imposed  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972*  109/ 

For  recreation  enterprises  operated  by  concessionaires,  such  as  lodges  and 
winter  sports  facilities,  the  Forest  Service  helps  develop  and  monitor  arrange- 
ments with  private  Investors  who  furnish  the  capital  for  construction  and 
operation*    Virtually  all  of  the  major  ski  areas  in  the  West  are  all  or  in  part 
on  National  Forest  lands*    Concessionaire  operations  in  1976  provided  about  24 
million  recrentlon  visitor  days,  or  about  11  percent  of  the  total  recreation  use 
of  National  sorest  System  resources*    Fees  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  privilege  of  operating  on  National  Forest  System  lands  totaled  about  $6*5 
million*    The  local  economic  activities  and  tax  revenues  generated  by  these 
enterprises  are  economically  Important  to  many  rural  communities* 


Vlstor  Information  Service 

This  program  provides  on-the-ground  Information  to  visitors  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  physical,  biological,  cultural,  and  other  characteristics  of 


108/  Op*  clt.  footnote  29* 
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National  Forest  System  resources.    These  services  are  provided  at  many  loca- 
tions. Including  538  visitor  Information  centers  developed  with  buildings, 
exhibits,  and  other  improvements.    In  1976,  some  80  million  contacts  were  made 
with  visitors  on  National  Forest  System  lands.    About  one-fourth  of  these  were 
at  visitor  Information  centers.    An  Important  task  of  the  Visitor  Service  Is  to 
help  motivate  the  public  to  minimize  costly  littering,  pollution,  and  vandalism, 
and  help  Insure  the  safety  of  families  and  other  recreation  users  of  the  National 
Forest  System, 


Visual  Resource  Management 

Landscape  managment  specialists  provide  design  services  for  all  resource 
development  activities  on  the  National  Forest  System  to  help  Insure  that  timber 
and  other  commodity  production  Is  planned  and  admlnlstert^d  In  ways  consistent 
with  protection  of  esthetic  values.    Attention  Is  given  to  minimizing  scenic 
impacts  of  timber  harvesting,  location  of  public  utilities,  road  construction, 
and  range  Improvements,    The  Forest  Service  also  assists  private  forest  owners 
anc!  operators  In  visual  resources  management  through  handbooks,  seminars  or 
otht^r  training  aids,  and  programs. 

Cultural  resource  surveys  and  site  Inventories  and  evaluations  are  con- 
ducted In  advance  of  earth-dlsturblng  resource  projects.  In  accordance  with 
Executive  Order  11593  of  1971  and  36  C,F,R,  800,    Surveys  on  National  Forest 
System  lands  also  are  underway  to  locate  sites  of  cultural  resources  suitable 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 


Wildlife  and  Fish  Habitat  Management 

Habitats  for  wildlife  and  fish  on  the  National  Forest  Syst^n  are  managed 
and  improved  to  maintain  or  enhance  wildlife  and  fish  populations  and  to  pre- 
serve suitable  food  and  cover, 

Wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management  was  Initially  authorized  under  general 
provisions  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1897  110/  and  In  subsequent  Appropriation  Acts, 
The  Multiple-Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  i960  ill /  and  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  ofr  1976  112/  provided  specific  authorization  for  management  of 
National  Forest  System  lands  for  wildlife  and  fish  along  with  other  uses.  The 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  113/  has  also  required  the  Identification  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species  of  animals  and  plants  and  the  management  of 
Federal  lands  to  Insure  perpetuation  of  these  species. 
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The  lands  and  waters  In  the  National  Forest  System  contribute  significantly 
to  wlldllfe-and  f Ish-orlented  recreation.    Virtually  all  of  the  188  million 
acres  of  land  In  the  National  Forest  System  support  some  kind  of  wildlife.  More 
than  ^5  million  acres  of  big  game  range  support  an  estimated  3.5  million  big 
game  animals,    Hore  than  83,000  miles  of  streams  and  2,7  million  acres  of 
natural  lakes  and  reservoirs  provide  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife,    Public  use 
of  the  wildlife  and  fish  resources  on  these  lands  and  waters  Is  now  estimated  at 
some  60  million  visitor  days  annually.    This  Includes  recreational  use  by  sports- 
men, bird  and  animal  watchers,  photographers,  and  numerous  other  users  of  these 
Feder;il  holdings.    In  addition,  many  Individuals  and  forest  communities  depend 
on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  on  these  public  lands  as  an  Important  source  of 
Income, 


Cooperation  In  Wildlife  Management 

The  ownership  of  wildlife  and  fish  and  the  regulation  of  hunting  and  fish* 
Ing  lie  with  the  States,  while  management  of  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  on 
National  Forest  Systaa  lands  Is  a  Forest  Service  responsibility.  Cooperation 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  consequently  Is 
very  Important.    Various  cooperative  arrangements  with  State  Fish  and  Game 
Departments  have  been  developed  for  management  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for 
financing  habitat  improvements  on  the  National  Forest  System  under  authorize* 
tlons  such  as  contained  In  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management  Act  of  1974,  114/ 
Several  States  require  purchase  of  special  stamps  to  hunt  or  fish  on  National 
Forest  System  lands  and  use  these  and  other  funds  for  cooperative  habitat  Im- 
provement . 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  acts 
In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Forest  Service  on  matters  pertaining  to  fish  and 
wildlife  management,  and  controls  predators  or  other  animals  on  Federal  lands. 
The  Forest  Service  works  closely  with  both  the  Fish  and  WlldLlfe  Service  and 
with  State  Game  Commissions  on  problems  of  mutual  concern,  particularly  In 
connection  with  habitat  management  for  protection  of  endangered  or  threatened 
species.    Thus  far,  more  then  80  threatened  or  endangered  species  of  plants  and 
animals  have  been  Identified  on  National  Forest  System  lands  and  further  Inventories 
and  planning  for  habitat  protection  are  underway.    Cooperation  Is  maintained 
with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
connection  with  land  management  and  research  programs  that  Involve  anadramous 
fish. 


Habitat  Management  and  Improvement 

Habitat  for  upland  wildlife  Is  improved  through  activities  such  as  pre- 
scribed burning  and  development  of  forest  openings  and  water  developments  to 
enhance  environment  for  deer,  elk,  turkey,  and  quail.    Dens,  nests,  and  roosting 
structures  are  constructed  for  squirrels,  wood  ducks,  eagles,  and  songbirds. 


m/  88  Stat.  1369;  16  U.S.C.  670a-o. 
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Some  forest  openings  and  logging  roads  are  seeded  or  planted  with  food  species. 
In  the  case  of  wetlands,  habitats  are  improved  through  the  development  of  pot- 
holes,  plantings  of  food  species  and  nesting  cover,  construction  of  nesting 
structures,  and  maintenance  of  reservoirs  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  water- 
fowl and  aquatic  mammals* 

Fish  habitat  improvements  include  such  measures  as  construction  of  fish 
ladders  at  water  falls  or  other  barriers  to  the  passage  of  anadromous  fish, 
installation  of  screens  at  water  diversions,  planting  cover  along  streambanks, 
construction  of  fish  spawning  channels,  construction  and  maintenance  of  fishing 
lakes,  and  elimination  of  trash  fish  to  favor  desired  species.  Improvement  of 
salmon  habitat  in  Alaska  is  of  particular  economic  and  recreational  importance 
in  this  program. 

Habitat  improvement  activities  in  1975,  for  example,  included  food  and 
cover  development  of  some  2»7  million  acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands, 
improvement  of  about  45,000  acres  of  streams,  lakes,  and  wetlands,  and  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat  on  some  7.9  million  acres  through  coordination  with 
other  land  uses. 


Range  Management 

The  goal  of  range  management  on  tiational  Forest  System  lands  is  to  provide 
grazing  for  domestic  livestock,  without  impairing  land  productivity  or  other 
land  uses,    this  program  is  designee  to  help  meet  the  Hation*s  food  needs, 
support  local  and  regional  ranching  communities  that  depend  on  national  Forest 
Systra  grazing  lands,  and  promote  sound  land  use  practices  on  associated  private 
lands* 

Range  management  programs  on  the  National  Forest  System  encompass  about  102 
million  acres  of  grassland,  open  forests,  and  other  forage-producing  areas*  This 
large  area  is  divided  into  approximately  11,000  range  allotments,  located  in  31 
States.    Some  16,000  paid  permits  are  issued  to  permittees  to  graze  more  than 
1.6  million  cattle  and  2.1  million  sheep,  with  annual  grazing  use  amounting  to 
more  than  11  million  animal-unit-months *    About  87,000  free-use  permits  also 
have  been  issued  for  horses  used  in  forest  recreation  and  for  small  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

These  National  Forest  System  grazing  lands  are  of  critical  importance  to 
many  ranchers  In  the  western  livestock  industry,  and  livestock  grazing  Is  also 
important  on  many  forest  areas  in  the  South*    Use  of  National  Forest  lands  for 
seasonal  grazing  in  the  summer  months  is  essential  to  the  continuing  operation 
of  numerous  western  ranches,  and  thus  to  the  economic  health  of  many  rural 
communities  in  ranching  areas*    Receipts  from  grazing  use  of  National  Forest 
System  lands  returned  some  $11.4  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  1976,  of  which 
25  percent  was  returned  to  the  States  of  origin  for  use  by  counties  for  roads 
and  schools. 


Administration  of  range  resources  in  the  National  Forests  was  authorized  by 
general  provisions  in  the  Organic  Act  of  1897»  115/  in  subsequent  Appropriation 
Acts»  in  the  Hultiple-Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960»  116/  and  in  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  117/    The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
of  1937  118/  provided  authorization  for  managpent  of  livestock  grazing  on  the 
National  Grasslands  and  land  utilization  project  areas. 


Range  Management  Activities 

Management  of  National  Forest  System  rangelands  includes  inventories  of 
range  resources^  determination  of  grazing  potentials^  designation  of  range 
allotments^  granting  of  grazing  permits^  maintenance  of  range  Improvements^  and 
inspection  and  administration  of  range  grazing  to  assure  environmentally  aound 
use  of  range  resources.    In  the  management  of  these  resources  consideration  is 
given  to  the  need  for  protection  of  endangered  plants  and  animals^  as  required 
in  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  tl9/    Wild  horses  and  burros  are  pro- 
tected under  the  Wild  and  Free  Boamlng  Horses  and  Burros  Protection  Act  of 
1971.  120/    Special  attention  also  is  given  to  preservation  of  sites  of  historic 
or  cultural  value  on  National  Forest  System  lands. 

Forest  Service  policies  and  regulations  for  management  of  rangelands  are 
formulated  in  cooperation  with  grazing  advisory  boards  representing  grazing 
permittees^  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  >lanagment  Act  of 
1976.  121/    Forest  Service  officials  also  work  closely  with  ranchers  and  grazing 
associations  using  National  Grasslands  to  ^courage  conservation  practices  on 
intermingled  non-Federal  lands. 


Range  Improveroents 

Range  improvements  include  such  measures  as  fencing  and  water  development^ 
prescribed  burning  and  seeding  to  improve  forage  conditions^  brush  control^ 
thinning  of  timber  stands^  control  of  animal  pests»  noxious  weed  control^  drains 
age»  f ertilization^  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  Improvement.    Range  revegeta- 
tion  has  been  of  particular  interest  as  a  means  of  correcting  poor  range  condi- 
tions; in  1978  this  activity  covered  some  147^000  acres. 

Range  improvements  are  made  possible  in  part  by  Section  401  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  X22l  which  provides  that  SO  percent  of 
the  monies  received  as  fees  for  grazing  livestock  on  public  lands»  including  the 
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National  Forests  In  the  11  contiguous  western  States,  be  made  available  for  on* 
the*ground  range  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  improvements*    The  Public 
Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1976  extended  the  coverage  to  the  16  contiguous 
western  States.    The  range  betterments  carried  out  are  determined  by  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Agriculture  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  National  Forest 
System  users.    Ranchers  who  use  the  National  Grasslands  also  are  coninonly 
organized  in  State  grazing  associations  under  State  law* 


Grazin_&  Fees 

Most  grazing  permittees  on  National  Forest  System  lands  are  required  to  pay 
grazing  fees  that  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  periodic  studies,  including 
a  1966  study  by  th&  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  and  several  cooperating 
State  universities*    The  resulting  fee  system  provided  a  base  fee  for  1966  and 
annual  adjustments  thereafter*  depending  on  changes  in  costs  of  leasing  private 
lands  for  grazing*    An  aim  of  this  system  was  to  adjust  fees  from  the  pre-1969 
level  to  fair  market  v^lue  by  1976*    The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
cf  1976  provided  that  grazing  fees  for  use  of  public  lands  would  not  be  increased 
in  1977  or  thereafter  until  completion  of  ^  joint  study  and  Report  of  the  U*S* 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  aimed  at  recommending  a  reasonable 
grazing  fee  schedule  for  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  11  western  States*    A  report  to  Congress  in  October 
1977  recommended  phased  increases  in  fees  over  the  next  few  years  until  fair 
market  value  was  reached  for  grazing  use  of  these  Federal  lands*  However, 
adoption  of  this  recommendation  has  been  postponed  by  congressional  and  other 
action. 

The  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1976  established  a  base  fee  of 
$1.23  per  animal  month,  and  a  grazing  fee  formula  for  National  Forest  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  lands  in  the  16  contiguous  western  States  for  the  years  1979 
through  1985*    Also,  effective  March  1,  1979,  the  Forest  Service  adopted  a 
National  Grasslands  grazing  fee  system  that  incorporates  the  concepts  expressed 
in  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  modified  to  fit  the  situation  on  the 
National  Grasslands* 


Mineral  Areas  Management 

The  goal  of  the  National  Forest  System  is  to  administer  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  mineral  operations  so  as  to  permit  uninterrupted  proauction 
of  minerals  and  energy  materials  while  assuring  adequate  protection  of  surface 
resources  and  environmental  values*    A  related  goal  is  to  eliminate  unauthorized^ 
uses  of  Federal  land    occupied  under  the  guise  of  mining  laws  but  actually  used 
for  purposes  unrelat^a  to  legitimate  develofmtent  of  mineral  deposits* 

National  Forest  System  lands  are  of  major  and  increasing  importance  for 
production  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  a  variety  of  metallic  and  other  minerals* 
These  lands  contain  an  estimated  50  billion  tons  of  coal*    Some  17  million  acres 
h^ve  potentials  for  development  of  geothermal  energy*    Other  areas  have  poten- 
tial for  oil,  gas,  or  oil  shale*    Uranium,  phosphates,  lead,  sand  and  gravel, 
and  other  minerals  also  are  found  in  significant  amounts  on  National  Forest 
System  lands.  590  ^ 
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The  FbrcBt  Service  role  in  utilization  of  minerals  an4  energy  resources  is 
largely  supportive  of  cooperative  activities  with  the  Bureau  of  Lan4  Hanagemrat 
an4  the  Geological  Survey  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy*    The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for  leasing  and 
other  disposal  of  Federally  owned  minerals  and  energy  resources^  while  the  U*S* 
Geological  Survey  is  responsible  for  administration  of  mineral  operations*  The 
Forest  Service  has  responsibility  for  protection  of  surface  resources^  including 
coordination  of  mineral  operations  with  other  uses  on  National  Forest  System 
lands*    In  certain  cases »  the  Forest  Service  may  also  issue  permits  for  prelim*- 
inary  geological  and  geothermal  prospecting*    In  all  these  activities^  Forest 
Service  policy  is  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Geological  Survey* 


Comon  Variety  Minerals 

With  respect  to  "coamon  variety**  minerals  (e.g*»  sand»  stone^  gravely 
pumice^  putticite^  cinders^  and  clay)»  the  S^retary  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Forest  Service  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  these  minerals^  with  certain  excep** 
tions»  on  public  lands  reserved  for  National  Forests  and  on  other  National 
Forest  Systaii  lands»  under  the  Materials  Disposal  Act  of  July  3l»  1947»  123/ 
and  the  Act  of  June  11»  i960*  124/    An  average  of  about  5»000  permits  has  been 
issued  annually  during  the  years  1960-1979  by  the  Forest  Service  under  this 
authority*    Receipts  from  these  mineral  permits  In  fiscal  year  1978  amounted  to 
about  $11  million- 


Leaslnfc  Act  Minerals 

Under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920»  125/  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Hanagemant  is  authorized  to  issue  permits  or  leases 
for  prospecting  and  development  of  "leasable"  minerals  on  public  lands»  Includ- 
ing National  Forest  System  lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain  or  acquired  by 
certain  land  exchanges  where  "public  land**  or  timber  thereon  was  granted  In 
exchange.    These  minerals  include  coal»  oil»  oil  shale»  native  ges»  phosphate^ 
sodlim»  asphalt »  bitumen  and  bitumenous  rock»  potassium^  and  sulphur  in  Louisiana 
and  New  Mexico*    The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  of  1947  126/  and 
other  authorizations  Include  similar  authority  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manageotent 
to  lease  d^osits  of  ^leasable"  minerals  on  acquired  lands  In  the  National 
Forest  System^  with  certain  exceptions*    Regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations  and  rehabilitation  of  mined  areas  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
also  are  provided  for  the  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977*  127/ 

By  Interdepartmental  agreement  in  the  case  of  National  Forest  lands  re- 
served from  the  public  domain^  and  by  law  In  the  case  of  acquired  lands »  all 


123/  61  Stat-  68l>  as  amended;  30  U*S*C*  601-4>  611. 

124/  74  Stat-  205* 

125/  41  Stat-  437;  as  amended;  30  U-S-C*  l8l 

126/  61  Stat-  907;  30  U*S-C-  351-2>  354*  359* 

127/  91  Stat*  445;  30  U*S*C*  1201  ct*  seq* 


applications  for  mineral  leases  oo  lands  under  Forest  Service  Jurisdiction  are 
referred  to  the  Forest  Service  for  review^  recommendanions^  or  special  stipu*^ 
lations  to  protect  surface  resources  and  environmental  values*    Both  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Forest  Service  must  evaluate  and  approve  operating 
plans  for  exploration^  development^  and  surface  restoration  proposed  by  leasees. 
Thereafter^  technical  administration  of  permits^  leases^  and  operating  plans 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  U*S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  128/  similarly  requires  that  geothecval 
leases  on  National  Forest  System  lands  be  suhject  to  the  consent  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect  lands  for  purposes  for  which 
they  were  withdrawn^  or  acquired^;    The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  both  the 
Department  of^Energy  and  the- Depaj4:ment  of  the  Interior  In  geothermal  leasing 
programs .       ^ . 

In  these  mineral  development  prog;rams»  the  Forest  Service  must  coordinate 
proposed  operating  plans  with  other  resource  planning  to  injure  conformance 
with  Uws  such  as  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  129/  and  the 
National  Forest  Manag^Mat  Act  of  1976.  13Q/    Cooperation  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also  Included  participation  In 
regional  studies  of  coal  mining  potentials  and  Impacts^  Including  preparation 
of  environmental  impact  statements  relating  to  Federal  leasing  of  lands  for 
coal  production. 

Ill  the  administration  of  mineral  leasing  laws»  the  Forest  Service  reviews 
about  12^000  applications  annually^  mostly  for  oil»  gas»  and  hard  rock  mlner^ls^ 
plus  about  1^120  coal  and  geothermal  lease  applications. 

General  Mining  Law  Minerals 

Under  the  General  Mining  Laws  of  1871»  131/  as  amended^  mineral  resources 
on  National  Forest  System  lands  reserved  fror.  the  public  domain^  other  than 
common  variety  and  leasable  minerals  as  Ipdicated  above»  are  subject  to  location 
and  entry  when  a  valid  discovery  has  been  made  hy  a  locator.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  the  general 
mining  laws  but  some  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  Forest  Service  on  National 
Forest  System  lands  under  agreements  between  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior.    The  Forest  Service  also  administers  regulations  aimed  at 
minimizing  Impacts  on  surface  resources. 

On  mining  claims  located  after  July  23»  1955»  and  prior  to  patent^  the 
Forest  Service  may  manage  and  dispose  of  the  vegetative  resources  Including 
timber  under  provisions  of  the  Multiple  Use  Mining  Act  of  1955.  132/  The 


128/  84  Stat.  1566;  30  U.S. C.  1001-25. 
129/  Op.  cit.  footnote  28. 
130/  Op*  cit.  footnote  5. 

pfl/  17  Stat.  91»  amended;  30  V*S.C.  21  et.  seq* 
132/  69  Stat.  369,  as  amended;  30  U.S.C.  613*5. 
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Forest  Servlc^also  Is  authorized  by  this  Act  to  investigate  the  validity  of 
mining  claims  on  National  Forest  System  lands,  and  to  take  steps  to  have 
fraudulent,  abandoned,  or  Invalid  mining  claims  located  before  July  23,  1955, 
placed  In  the  same  status  with  respect  to  surface  rights  as  claims  located 
after  that  date*    In  this  program,  about  4,500  cases  have  been  handled  annually* 


This  program  permits  occupancies  of  National  Forest  System  land  for  a 
wide  variety  of  special  purposes  such  as  rights-of-way  for  power,  oil  and  gas 
lines,  microwave  towers  and  other  communication  facilities,  and  water  power 
developments*    These  uses  support  the  development  and  utilization  of  energy 
resources  and  provide  an    essential  land  base  for  public  utility  and  communica- 
tion facllltlesi 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915  133/  and  other  legislation, 
this  program  includes  administration  of  a  wide  variety  of  special  uses,  inspection 
of  hazardous  uses,  supervision  of  the  construction  and  installation  of  new 
facilities,  and  the  handling  of  occupancy  trespass  cases*    (tore  than  55,000 
special  use  permits  covering  some  6*3  million  acres,  were  in  force  in  1978* 
Receipts  from  holders  of  these  special  use  permits  total  about  $2  million 
annually,  while  the  value  of  free  permits  to  Government  agencies  for  public 
projec^^  is  estimated  to  be  even  greater* 


In  addition  to  the  above  programs  which  pertain  specifically  to  individual 
resources  such  as  water  or  timber,  a  number  of  other  activities  provide  general 
protection  and  administration  that  apply  to  all  resources  and  uses  of  the 
National  Forest  System. 


Forest  Fire  Management 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  protect  life,  property  and  wlldland  resources 
from  vlldf ire,  and  to  use  fire  by  prescription,  where  appropriate^  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  productivity  of  forests  and  associated  resources* 

Policies  adopted  in  1978  for  fire  management  provide  for  variably  fire 
suppression  standards,  based  upon  land  management  considerations  and  values  at 
risk*    The  basic  aim  of  this  revised  policy  is  to  provide  well^planned  and 
executed  fire  protection  and  fire  use  programs  that  are  cost  effective  and 
responsive  to  land  and  resource  management  objectives  such  as  improving  wildlife 
habitat,  improving  timber  stand,  limiting  attacks  from  Insects  and  diseases, 
and  reducing  the  threat  of  large  flresi 


133/  38  Stat*  1101,  as  amended;  16  U.S*C*  497* 
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Protection  against  forest  fires  Is  provided  on  the  entire  188  million 
acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands  and  to  an  additional  14  million  acres  of 
adjacent  or  Intermingled  private  and  public  lands  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments*   Protection  Is  provided  to  these  lands  under  the  Act  of  June  30,  1914, 
134/  when  It  Is  not  economical  to  provide  separate  fire  protection  organizations 
or  when  9uch  cooperation  is  necessary  to  protect  National  Forest  System  resources* 

In  recent  years,  about  7,000  man-caused  and  6,000  lightning  fires  have 
occurred  annually  on  these  lands*    Areas  burned  by  wildfire  have  averaged 
about  230,000  acres  annually,  or  about  one^tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  area 
protected* 

Included  in  this  Fire  Management  Program  are  fire  prevention  activities 
to  reduce  numbers  of  man-caused  wildfires*    These  include  restrictions  on 
access  In  times  of  critical  fire  danger  and  limitation  on  the  use  of  fires  and 
logging  or  other  equipment*    Lav  enforcement  activities  of  Forest  Service 
personnel,  distribution  of  educational  Ijltc^ature  on  forest  fires,  and  per*^ 
sonal  contacts  with  National  Forest  Systen  users  also  aid  In  the  prevention  of 
fires* 

Fire  presuppresslon  activities  Involve  fire  planning,  training  of  fire 
fighting  personnel,  maintenance  of  fire  attack  forces  and  equlpvnent,  disposal 
of  logging  slash  and  other  fuel  reduction  measures,  construction  of  fuel 
breaks,  and  the  development  and  testing  of  improved  fire  detection  and  suppress- 
ing equipment*    When  weather  conditions  present  an  unusual  threat  of  fire, 
temporary  crews  are  also  positioned  at  strategic  locations  to  be  available  for 
quick  attack  on  fast -^spreading  fires* 

Fire  detection  largely  Involves  surveillance  from  aircraft  and  fire 
aircraft  and  fire  towers,  together  with  road  patrols  and  observation  by  Forest 
Service  personnel  and  others* 

Fuel  management  Includes  all  activities  for  the  planned  manipulation  or 
reduction  of  live  and  dead  vegetation  for  the  protection  of  resources  from  fire 
and  to  enhance  timber,  wildlife  habitat,  and  other  values  to  meet  land  manage- 
ment goals  and  objectives*    Fire  occurrence,  fire  behavior,  damage  from  fire 
and  fire  suppression  costs  can  often  be  significantly  Influenced  by  managing 
fuels* 

The  suppression  of  wildfires  burning  on  or  threatening  National  Forest 
System  lands  Is  a  major  and  hazardous  program  that  varies  widely  from  year  to 
year*    Suppression  of  fires  Is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ground  and  air  attack* 
Ground  attack  Includes  hand  crews,  pumpers,  and  other  mechanrzed  equipment* 
Air  attack  Includes  smokejumpers,  helicopters,  air  tankers  and  other  specialized 
aircraft  for  detection,  surveillance  and  transportation*    Because  of  the  varla* 
blllty  In  fire  conditions  and  flreflghtlng  costs  from  year  to  year,  suppression 
costs  have  been  provided  for  by  supplemental  appropriations  as  Indicated  In 
table  3* 


134/  38  Stat*  430,  as  amended;  16  U*S*C*  498,  572* 
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Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Management  J 

This  program  seeks  to  reduce  losses  of  timber  and  other  resources  both  in 
the  National  l*orest  System  and  on  other  forest  lands  of  the  Nation  by  prevent- 
ing or  controlling  outbreaks  of  destructive  forest  insects  and  diseases.  As 
indicated  in  the  earlier  description  of  Forest  Service  Cooperative  Programs » 
the  Forest  Service  conducts  these  control  programs  on  National  Forest  System 
lands^  and  cooperates  with  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  related  control 
programs  on  other  ownerships. 

General  authorization  for  protection  of  National  Forest  lands  was  provided 
initially  in  the  Organic  Act  of  1897»  13^  and  more  specifically  in  the  Forest 
Pest  Control  Act  of  1947  136/  which  authorized  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
detection^  evaluation^  and  suppression  of  destructive  forest  insects  and  ^ 
diseases.    The  latter  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance 
Act  of  1978»  137/  which  also  broadened  authority  to  Include  protection  of 
urban  trees  and  forests^  wood  products^  stored  wood»  and  wood  in  use. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  heavy  losses  of  timber  to  Insects  and  diseases 
occurs  in  old-growth  stands  In  the  National  Forests;  conse<iuently»  insect  and 
disease  control  are  important  in  National  Forest  management.  Funds  allotted 
for  Insect  and  disease  control  on  National  Forests  have  amounted  to  over  half 
the  total  Federal  appropriations  for  this  program;  the  renainder  was  allotted 
to  States  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  insect  and  disease  control  programs  and  detection  and  evaluation 
surveys  are  conducted  to  locate  and  appraise  the  damage  potential  of  Insect 
and  disease  outbreaks.    Surveys  cover  all  classes  of  forest  ownership.  They 
involve  both  remote  sensing  and  ground  observations  to  verify  damage  and  kind 
of  Insects  or  disease  involved^  evaluation  of  population  trends^  determination 
of  control  alternatives^  and  appraisal  of  the  feasibility  and  environmental 
consequences  of  suppression  projects.    Detection  and  evaluation  surveys  are 
carried  out  annually  on  about  213  million  acres  of  Federal  land  and  on  an 
additional  300  million  acres  of  private  and  State  lands  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Control  projects  to  suppress  outbreaks  of  destructive  insects  and  diseases 
may  Include  aerial  spraying  of  infested  areas  with  pesticides  (conventional  or 
biological) »  release  of  Insect  predators^  or  the  felling  and  removal  of  host 
trees.    Recent  control  projects  have  been  directed  particularly  against  the 
spruce  budworm  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  In  Haine»  southern  and  mountain 
pine  beetles^  and  gypsy  moth.    Disease  suppression  projects  have  been  directed 
mainly  toward  reducing  growth  losses  caused  by  dwarf  mistletoe  in  the  West. 


135/  Op.  cit.  footnote  42. 
136/  Op.  cit.  footnote  43. 
iff/  Op.  cit.  footnote  39. 
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In  order  to  minimize  environmental  impcTdts  of  control  programs,  increased 
attention  i&  also  being  given  to  preventing  buildups  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  both  by  silvicultural  practices  that  will  maintain  healthy  stands  and  by 
using  all  other  Integrated  pest  management  techniques. 


Cooperative  Law  Enforcement 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  cooperate  with  State  and  political  sub* 
divisions  in  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  and  local  ordinances  involving 
protection  of  persons  and  their  private  property  when  they  are  visiting  or 
using  the  National  Forest  System. 

Authority  for  such  cooperation  was  included  in  the  Cooperative  Law  Enforce* 
ment  Act  of  1971,  138/  which  provided  for  Federal  reimbursement  of  local 
govermental  expenditures  incurred  in  connection  with  law  enforcenent  on  tfational 
Forest  System  lands*    Most  funds  made  available  in  this  program  are  expended  for 
patrol  activities  or  for  services  such  as  stationing  law  enforcement  officers 
In  problem  areas*    Approximately  470  cooperative  agreements,  usually  with 
county  sheriff  ^s  departments,  have  be^  developed  in  these  law  enforcement 
efforts* 


Protection  of  Cultural  Sites 

In  the  management  and  development  of  National  Forest  System  resources, 
careful  attention  is  given  to  preserving  cultural  and  historic  sites,  in 
accordance  with  the  American  Antiquities  Act  of  1906*    139/    The  Forest  Service 
also  cooperates  with  the  National  Park  Service  in  designating  appropriate 
sites  under  the  Act  of  October  13,  1966  which  established  the  historic  pre- 
servation program*  140/ 


General  Land  Management 

The  goal  of  activities  in  this  category  is  to  provide  for  orderly  manage** 
ment  of  National  Forest  System  real  estate  through  land  classification,  land 
exchanges,  boundary  lines  location  and  adjustment,  a  land  record  system  and 
mapping  of  National  Forest  System  lands* 

Land  classification* — Classification  is  aimed  at  categorizing  the  Xand 
ownership  pattern  in  the  National  Forest  System,  to  facilitate  protection, 
managanent,  and  development  of  resources*    Some  40  million  acres  of  non^Federal 
land  is  located  within  National  Forest  System  boundaries,  and  some  275,000 
miles  of  proper^y  lines  between  Federal  lands  and  other  ownerships*  Only 
30,000  miles,  or  11  percent  of  these  boundaries,  has  been  surveyed  and  marked* 


136/  85  Stat*  303;  16  U*S*C*  551a* 
139/  34  Stat*  225;  16  U*S*C*  433* 
140/  80  Stat*  915* 
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Thia  mlxad  pattern  of  ownarahip  and  inadequate  identification  of  tioundariea 
leads  to  varied  probl«iia  of  nkanagement,  Including  nore  than  StOOO  existing 
ceses  of  trespass  on  National  Forest  Syst«a  lands  that  must  be  handled  through 
adttinistrative  and  legal  action,    tend  classification  Includes  identification 
of  poasible  transfers  of  land  to  and  from  the  National  Forest  System,  boundary 
adjuatments^  analysis  of  Indian  claims^  and  development  of  guidelines  for 
conveyance  of  lands  to  natives  in  Alaaka. 


Land  exchange .**This  activity  includes  the  detailed  examination  and 
appraisal  of  lands  involved  in  proposals  for  exchanges  of  land  between  the 
ttational  Forest  System  and  other  ownerehips  under  authority  of  the  General 
Exchange  Act  of  1922»  141/  the  Weeks  Uw  of  1911»  142/  and  aeverel  special 
Acts.    Exchangee  ere  deelgned  to  Improve  administration  of  the  properties 
involved^  produce  sevings  in  costs  of  protection  and  adminiatration^  and 
resolve  claims  and  trespess  problems.    Current  ectivities  encompass  the  exami-^ 
nation  and  appraisal  of  about  250^000  acres  annually^    In  many  exchanges, 
perticularly  larger  prpjecte  with  forest  industries^  a  primary  objective  ie 
the  expaneion  of  opportunities  for  diapersed  public  recreation. 


Land  atatus  records. "Records  of  the  areaa»  locations,  wd  intereete  in 
lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  ere  maintained  for  land  uae  end 
management  planning  programs^  and  for  determination  of  the  share  of  National 
Forest  System  receipts  to  be  dietributed  to  the  various  States  and  countries. 


Cadaatral  engineering. "Thia  activity  provides  for  land  line  location  and 
marking  of  comers  and  boundaries  between  National  Forest  System  Isnds  snd  an 
eatimated  3  million  intermingled  or  edjoining  ownerships.    The  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  cooperate  in  the  cedastrsl  surveys  relsting 
to  public  domain  landa»  with  funding  by  the  Forest  Service. 


Geoaetronics  ."This  effort  Includes  the  preparetion  end  updating  of  maps 
for  National  Foreat  System  lands^  showing  terrein^  developments,  end  the 
composition  ai^d  extant  of  vegetetion  or  other  resourcss.    Prlmsry  baae  maps 
for  seven  snd  one-half  minute  quadrangles  are  prepered  and  revised  periodicelly 
in  cooperetion  with  the  U.S.  Geologicel  Survey.    Secondary  baae  maps  covering 
complete  National  Forests  sre  prepared  by  the  Foreet  Service  for  edmlnietra- 
tive  end  foreet  visitor  uses.    Project  maps  at  relatively  lerge  sceles  and 
speciel  purpose  maps  sre  produced  for  use  In  the  deeign  of  developmente  such 
es  roads»  recreation  erees»  timber  sale  le^mts^  and  logging  plans. 


Construction  and  maintenance. «The  construction  or  leasing  of  buildings 
and  maintenence  of  government  owned  buildings,  utilities,  and  other  facilities 


141/  Op.  cit.  footnote  80. 
142/  Op.  cit.  footnote  36. 


are  essential  to  prograsis  for  fire  control  and  general  administration  of  the 
various  resource  management  programs  described  earlier*    Required  administra- 
tive facilities  include  such  items  as  office  buildings,  dwellings  for  rangers 
and  other  field  personnel,  service  and  storage  buildings,  airfields^  fire 
lookouts,  communication  systems,  and  related  stnictures*    Water  and  sanitation 
systems  also  must  be  provided  at  administrative  sites  at  standards  that  comply 
with  Federal  and  State  water  quality  regulations,  as  provided  In  Executive 
Order  11752* 


Forest  Boads  and  Trails 

The  goal  of  the  road  and  trail  program  on  the  National  Forest  System  is 
to  provide  transportation  facilities  that  will  permit  efficient  protection  and 
management  of  resources^  efficient  transportation  of  forest  products,  and  safe 
and  reliable  travel  by  resource  users*    The  road  and  trail  program  is  developed 
as  part  of  comprehensive  planning  for  management  and  development  of  all  resources 
in  the  National  Forest  System* 


Forest  Development  Roads  and  Trails 

Development  roads  and  trails  are  the  most  important  means  of  access  in 
the  National  Forest  System,  as  provided  in  the  National  Forest  Boads  and 
Trails  Systems  Act  of  19&A*  143/     This  systan  now  includes  about  220,000 
miles  of  roads  and  nearly  100^000  miles  of  trails*    Substantial  new  road 
construction,  and  considerable  upgrading  of  existing  roads,  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  full  development  and  management  of  National  Forest  System 
resources*    There  are,  for  example,  about  60  million  acres  of  unroaded  National 
Forest  System  lands  where  land  use  planning  and  transportation  planning  have 
not  been  completed*    Rights-of-way  across  private  lands  inside  tiational  Forest 
boundaries  also  will  have  to  acquired  for  a  sizable  portion  of  the  planned 
road  system* 

Development  roads  are  constructed  to  a  wide  range  of  standards,  depending 
on  such  factors  as  volume  and  kind  of  traffic  anticipated,  planned  resource 
activities^  and  safety  requirements*    Thus,  forest  "arterial**  roads  usually 
connect  with  public  highways  and  comprise  the  basic  road  network  for  long-term 
protection  and  management  of  all  resources*    "Collector"  roads  and  trails 
primarily  collect  traffic  from  local  forest  roads  or  terminal  facilities*  They 
may  be  operated  for  either  constant  or  Intermittent  servic^,  depending  on  land 
use  and  manag^ent  objectives  in  the  area  served*    **Local"  forest  roads  connect 
terminal  facilities  such  as  timber  sale  areas  with  collector  or  arterial 
roads*    The  standards  for  these  local  roads  and  their  location  are  usually 
determined  by  requirements  for  a  particular  resource  activity  such  as  timber 
harvesting* 


143/  78  Stat*  1089;  U*S*C*  532,  535* 


These  road  and  trail  construction  programs  include  location  surveys, 
engineering  design,  construction,  reconstruction  or  upgrading  of  existing 
roads,  trails,  and  bridges,  and  maintenance  and  repair  of  these  facilities. 
Major  roads  and  bridges  are  constructed  through  public  works  contracts  with 
road-building  firms,  while  thA  lower  standard  roads  and  related  facilities  are 
constructed  by  timber  operators,  public  works  contracts,  or  Forest  Service 
force  account. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  forest  development  roads  and  trails  are 
financed  in  major  part  by  direct  appropriations,  including  a  permanent  appro- 
priation of  10  percent  of  National  Forest  receipts  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1913.  144/    A  substantial  part  of  the  development  road  program  also 
is  financed  by  credit  allowances  to  timber  purchasers,  with  an  additional 
portion  financed  by  trust  funds. 

Forest  Road  Purchaser  Construction 

The  construction  of  forest  roads  on  National  Forest  System  lands  by 
timber  purchasers  was  authorized  by  the  National  Forest  Roads  and  Trails 
Systems  Act  of  1964.  145/    When  purchasers  build  the  roads  required  for  specific 
timber  sales,  allowable  costs  of  road  construction  are  deducted  from  the 
appraised  price  of  the  timber.    This,  in  effect,  reduces  the  need  for  appro- 
priated funds,  while  more  or  less  correspondingly  reducing  stumpage  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  timber.    The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  146/  included  a  requirement  that  such  timber  credits  for  road  construc- 
tion be  a  part  of  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress.    The  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  147/  fiirther  provided  that  such  purchaser  credits  shall 
be  considered  as  National  Fcrest  System  receipts  in  determining  revenue- 
sharing  payments  to  States  and  counties.    This  Act  also  provides  that,  in 
certain  cases,  timber  purchasers  qualifying  as  **small  business  concerns" 
may  elec*.  to  have  the  Forest  Service  build  the  roads  specified  in  timber  sale 
contracts  with  such  firms. 

Purchaser-built  roads  provide  access  to  timber  sale  areas  specifically 
for  the  removal  of  timber,  but  most  of  those  roads  are  normally  retained  as 
part  of  the  development  road  system  after  timber  sale  contracts  are  completed 
and  thus  also  serve  for  general  protection  and  management  of  all  National 
Forest  System  resources.    In  many  cases,  r^ular  appropriations  are  used  to 
supplement  road  credit  allowances  to  timber  purchasers  to  assure  that  roads 
will  be  built  to  standards  that  are  considered  necessary  for  adequate  protec- 
tion and  multiple-use  management  of  the  areas  involved. 

Acceptance  of  deposits  from  cooperators  for  road  construction  or  main- 
tenance also  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1914  148/  when  this  method  of 
financing  is  of  mutual  benefit  or  of  benefit  to  the  public.    Th«se  trust  funds 
provide  a  relatively  small  part  of  available  road  funds. 


144/  37  Stat.  843,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  501. 

155/  Op.  cit  footnote  143. 

146/  88  Stat.  297;  31  U.S.C.  1301  et.  seq. 

147/  Op.  cit.  footnote  5. 

148/  Op.  cit.  footnote  134. 


In  recent  years^  the  developnent  road  and  trail  program  on  the  National 
Forest  System  has  included  construction  or  reconstruction  of  nearly  10»000 
miles  of  roads  annually^  Improvements  of  roughly  400  miles  of  trails »  and 
annual  acquisition  of  1^500  rights-of-way* 

The  Forest  Service  also  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  the  planning  and  construction  of  forest  highways*    The  Forest 
Service  similarly  cooperates  with  State  Highway  Departments  In  the  planning^ 
development »  and  use  of  the  forest  highway  system^  and  in  other  road  projects 
that  affect  the  use  and  management  of  National  Forest  System  resources* 


land  Acquisition 


The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  acquire  selected  lands  of  high  public 
value  for  watershed  protection^  public  recreation^  or  other  resource  uses  In 
the  National  Forest  System* 

Of  primary  Importance  In  the  current  Forest  Service  acquisition  program 
is  the  purchase  of  recreational  areas  with  funds  provided  under  the  Lend  And 
Mater  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965*  149/    Thus  in  fiscal  year  1978  allotments 
to  the  Forest  Service  through  the  Heritage^  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
amounted  to  $90  million* 

Land  acquisition  under  the  Ueeks  Law  of  1911  150/  is  designed  to  consoli- 
date Federal  ownerships  within  establiahed  National  Forests  and  Purchase 
Units»  and  thereby  help  Insure  yields  of  high-quality  water  and  enhance  environ-* 
mental  and  commodity  values  of  forest  lands*    Acquisition  under  the  Meeks  Law 
is  concentrated  primarily  In  eastern  States  where  there  are  numerous  private 
ownerships  within  National  Forest  boundaries*    Available  funds  In  fiscal  year 
1978  provided  for  acquisition  of  approximately  7»600  acres  of  key  watershed 
and  timber  lands* 

Several  special  laws  also  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  receipts  from  specified  National  Forests  for  purchase  of 
critical  watershed  lands*    These  are  areas  on  which  soil  stabilization  and 
vegetative  cover  restoration  are  needed  to  minimize  erosion  and  flood  damage* 
This  limited  program  in  FY  1978  included  an  estimated  60  acres  in  Utah»  Nevada^ 
and  Southern  California^  and  about  l60  acres  to  complete  land  exchanges  in 
California^  Montana^  and  a  number  of  eastern  States* 

In  another  special  case»  the  Alpine  Lakes  Management  Area  Act  of  1976  15l/ 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  and  implement  a  multiple-^se 
plan  for  Federal  lands  in  the  Alpine  Lakes  area  in  the  Ndrthem  Cascade  Mountains 
of  Mashington»  consisting  of  some  920»000  acres  of  mixed  ownerships*  The  Land 
and  Mater  Conservation  Fund  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1978  included  an  Item  of 
$20  million  for  a  land  acquisition  and  exchange  program  within  the  wlldeiness 
and  "intended"  wilderness  portions  of  this  area* 


149/  Op*  cit*  footnote  29* 
150/  Op*  cit*  footnote  36* 

151/  90  Stat*  905;  16  U*S*C*  ^^32^^^  f^^Q 


Sharing  of  National  Forest  Systen 
Receipts  with  States  and  Local  Governments 


The  resource  management  and  other  programs  described  above  result  in 
substantial  receipts  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  timber  sales  and  other  land 
uses.    In  fiscal  year  1978  estimated  receipts  totaled  $781  milliont  as  shown 
In  table  4.    Additional  receipts  were  obtained  from  mineral  leases  on  National 
Forest  System  lands  under  programs  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
administrative  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  counties  in  which  National  Forest  System  lands  are  located  share 
these  receipts*  for  the  most  part*  under  the  Act  of  Hay  23»  I908»  152/ 
and  the  Weeks  Law  of  I9II.  153/    These  provide  that  25  percent  of  all  monies 
received  from  each  National  Forest  is  paid  to  the  State  in  which  the  National 
Forest  is  situated^  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the 
county    or  counties  in  which  the  National  Forest  is  situated.    The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937    154/  also  provided  that  25  percent  of  the  net 
revenue  from  the  use  of  National  Grasslands  and  other  Title  III  lands  shall  be 
paid  to  the  county  or  counties  In  which  the  land  was  acquired^  for  use  for 
schools  and  roads. 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  155/  defined  the  term  *V>nies 
received**  from  uses  of  National  Forest  System  lands  to  include  all  collections 
for  sale  area  betterment  activities^        all  amounts  earned  or  allowed  any 
purchaser  of  National  Forest  timber  and  other  forest  products^  as  purchaser 
creditf  for  the  construction  of  ro<tds. 

Receipts  from  disposal  of  common  varieties  of  minerals  on  National  Forest 
System  lands  and  from  mineral  leases  on  acquired  lands  are  similarly  shared 
with  States  and  counties  under  the  Act  of  July  3I»  I947»  156/  and  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  of  1947.    157/    In  the  case  of  receipts  from 
other  mineral  leases  and  related  mineral  disposals »  for  which  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  responsible*  such  receipts 
are  also  shared  with  counties  of  origin*  with  payments  made  to  the  State  and 
counties  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Special  payments  to  certain  States  are  provided  for  in  special  Acts* 
including  the  Boundary  Utters  Canoe         Act  of  1948  158/  in  the  case  of 
Minnesota*  and  the  Act  of  June  20*  I9I0*  159/  In  the  case  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.    Provisions  for  assuring  minimum  levels  of  Federal  payments  to  local 
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152/  35  Stat.  260;  16  U.S.C.  500. 
153/  Qp.  cit.  footnote  36. 
154/  Op.  cit.  footnote  81. 
155/  Op.  cit.  footntoe  5. 
156/  Op.  cit.  footnote  124. 
157/  Op.  cit.  footnote  126. 

158/  62  Stat.  568*  as  am«aded;  16  U.S.C.  577  g-i. 
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T«ble  4>-^E8tl»at€d  recclPf  and  gagtuts  to  States, 
fiscal  year  1979 

(Thouaand  dollars) 


IteM 

Estlaated 

available 

Racrtation  (Including  user  fees) 

u»ooo 

Grazing 

Mineral  leases  and  pay»eata 

11»000 

National  Grasslands  atid  land  use 

projects 

Land  uses 

1»550 

Power  pemits 

375 

O&C  tliiber  sales  1/ 

30»000 

Other 

50 

Total 

7«0»775 

Payaents  to  Statea 

National  Foreat  fund 

236»863 

Boundary  water  in  Hinneaota 

262 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  school  fund 

210 

National  Grasslanda 

1.25« 

Total 

260»593  2/ 

1/    Receipta  from  intemtlngled  revised  Oregon  «nd  California  railroad 
8<ant  lands  transferred  to  Departnent  of  the  Interior  for  distribution  under 
63  U.S.C.  IWl  f-g. 

2/  An  additional  $72»537»000  representing  the  *'10  percent  Road  and  Trails 
Fund"  was  also  used  for  roada  and  trails  construction  in  the  States  and 
counties  of  origin. 
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Governments  in  counties  where  public  lands  are  located  also  were  contained  in 
the  Public  Lands  Payments  to  Local  Governments  Act  of  1976.  160/ 


Relationships  With  Other  Agencies 


In  addition  to  close  working  relationships  within  the  Forest  Service  in 
carrying  out  programs  of  research,  cooperative  forestry,  and  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  as  described  earlier,  the  Forest  Service  cooperates 
closely  with  numerous  Federal,  State,  and  private  organizations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forest  System. 


Relationship  with  Other  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Agencies 

Soil  Conservation  Service. — The  Forest  Service  works  closely  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  on  projects  dealing  with  watershed  protection  and 
improvement.    Watershed  improvement  work  conducted  on  designated  watersheds 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  l6l/  and  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevetition  Act  of  1954  162/  is  closely  coordinated  with  related  activities 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  adjoining  private  or  non*-Federal  public 
lands.    Soil  surveys  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  on  National  Forest  System 
lands  are  likewise  coordinated  with  the  National  Cooperative  for  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  Federal  leadership.    The  Forest  Service  also 
cooperates  in  Soil  Conservation  Service  snow  surveys,  a  large  part  of  which 
involves  snow  packs  on  National  Forest  lands.    The  Forest  Service  likewise 
cooperates  with  Conservation  Districts  in  planning  and  carrying  out  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs  and  range  managemrat  programs  in  Districts  that 
involve  National  Forest  System  lands. 

The  Forest  Service,  along  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  also  cooperates 
with  the  Water  Resources  Council,  established  under  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965,  163/  with  coordinating  responsibilities  for  water  resource  develop* 
ment  programs  conducted  by  Federal  agencies.    Collection  of  data  on  water 
resources  by  the  Forest  Service  is  coordinated  with  related  Federal  programs 
through  the  Office  of  Water  Data  Coordination  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. ^-The  Forest  Service  cooperates 
with  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection    Service  and  other  Federal,  State, 
and  county  agencies  in  enforcing  livestock  quarantine  and  testing  programs  to 
prevent  spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals.    Somewhat  related  programs 
for  control  of  noxious  farm  weeds  on  National  Forest  System  lands  are  largely 


160/  90  Stat.  2662;  31  U.S.C.  1602-7. 
161/  Op.  cit.  footnote  60. 
162/  Op.  cit.  footnote  26. 
163/  Op.  cit.  footnote  25. 
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handled  through  cooperation  with  State  and  county  weed  control  organisations, 
as  authorised  In  the  Carlson-Poley  Act  of  1968  16^/  and  the  Federal  Noxious 
Weed  Control  Act  of  1974*  165/ 


Relationships  with  Departneat  of  Interior  Agencies 

The  Bureau  of  Land  ManaKement* — Adttinistration  of  minerals  programs  on 
National  Forest  System  lands  is  largely  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  indicated  earlier,  vith  the  exception 
of  '^conmon  variety'^  minerals  for  vhlch  the  Forest  Service  has  responsibility 
for  disposal*    The  Bureau  of  Land  Managanent  issues  permits  and  leases  for  the 
disposal  of  minerals,  and  issues  patents  for  proven  mining  claims  on  National 
Forests  and  other  Federal  lands*    Applications  for  prospecting  permits  and  for 
mineral  leases  Involving  National  Forest  System  lands  are  submitted  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  recommendations,  concurrence,  or  stipulations,  and  applicants 
must  provide  plans  of  operation  for  Forest  Service  approval* 

In  the  administration  of  grazing  resources  vhere  ranch  operators  use 
lands  administered  by  both  National  Forest  System  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  and  where  National  Forest  System  grazing  lands  are  Intermingled  with 
public  domain  and  private  lands,  grazing  management  programs  are  coordinated 
through  memoranda  of  agre^ents  involving  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Conservation  Districts* 
Such  coordination  involves  such  matters  as  seasonal  use  of  related  ranges, 
issuance  of  permits,  and  grazing  practices* 

Fire  control  on  Bureau  of  Land  Managanent  lands  that  are  Intermingled 
with  or  adjacent  to  National  Forests  is  often  handled  by  the  Forest  Service 
under  cooperative  agreements*    Cooperative  fire  training  and  control  facilities 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  also  were  jointly  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  other  agencies* 

In  Oregon,  the  Forest  Service  manages  certain  intermingled  revested 
Oregon  and  California  railroad  grant  lands  under  a  special  arrangement  whereby 
receipts  received  by  the  Forest  Service  are  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  distribution  to  counties,  under  the  Act  of  June  24,  1954*  lj66/ 

Cadastral  surveys  to  establish  land  lines  and  boundaries  for  Federal 
lands  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  case  of  lands  reserved 
from  the  public  domain,  with  funding  from  the  Forest  Service  for  work  on 
Ifational  Forest  System  lands*    The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  also  is  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  land  records  for  all  Federal  public  lands* 

The  0*S*  Geological  Survey* — The  Geological  Survey  is  responsible  for 
approval  of  operating  plans  before  issuance  of  mining  leases  or  permits  on 


164/  82  Stat*  1146* 
165/  88  Stat*  2148* 

166/  68  Stat*  271;  43  U*S*C*  1181  f-g* 
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National  Forest  System  lands,  and  for  supervision  of  subsequent  mining  activ- 
ities.   By  Interagency  agreement,  the  Geological  Survey  is  also  the  lead 
agency  for  environmental  iskpact  studies  of  proposed  development  of  geothexmal 
resources  on  Federal  lands-    A  broad  program  of  surveys  includes  the  class- 
ification of  lands  as  to  their  value  for  minerals  and  for  reservoir  and  waterpower 
sites.    Surveys  of  water  resources  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
provide  data  on  the  quantity^  quality^  and  use  of  the  Hation^s  water  resources. 
The  Geological  Survey  also  has  major  responsibility  for  a  national  program  to 
prepare  base  maps  showing  topography^  land  development,  and  vegetation. 
Primary  base  maps  for  National  Forest  System  lands  are  prepared  and  periodically 
revised  in  a  coordinated  program  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

Heritage^  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service. — As  Indicated  earlier^ 
this  service  administers  the  Land        Ifoter  Conservation  fund  which  finances 
acquisition  of  recreation  lands  for  Federal  and  State  recreation  systems. 
Other  responsibilities  of  the  agency  include  recreation  planning,  including 
periodic  nationwide  recreation  plans  that  relate  in  some  degree  to  programs  of 
the  Forest  Service  as  well  as  other  Federal  and  State  agencies.    Under  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968>  167/  the  Heritage^  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  has  responsibility  for  studies  of  31  rivers^  and  joint  responsi- 
bility with  the  Forest  Service  for  three  additional  rivers.    This  agency  is  also 
assigned  responsibility  for  coordination  of  Federal  recreation  programs^  the 
furnishing  of  technical  assistance  in  State  and  private  recreation  programs^ 
administration  of  a  program  of  matching  grants  to  States  for  recreation  plan- 
ning»  and  review  of  recreation  aspects  of  Federal  water  resource  development 
projects.    In  addition  it  administers  the  National  Roister  of  Historic  Places, 
the  National  Landmarks  program  and  the  National  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks. 


National  Park  Service. — Cooperation  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  Includes  the  designation  and  marking  by  the  Park  Service 
of  historic,  cultural,  and  other  landmarks  on  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  under  the  Act  of  October  15»  1966  which  established  the  historic  pre- 
servation program.  168/    Some  National  Monuments  that  are  located  within 
National  Forest  boundaries  also  are  administered  by  the  Park  Service. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. — The  research  program  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  provides  information  that  aids  in  the  management  of  Natiotial  Forest 
System  lands.    This  agency  also  is  responsible  for  Federal  predator  and  animal 
damage  control  projects  on  National  Forest  System  lands,  although  only  after 
the  Forest  Service  has  given  approval.    The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  admin- 
isters the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  169/  under  which  all  Federal  agencies 
must  manage  resources  so  as  to  protect  endangered  and  threatened  species.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  administers  grant  programs  with  the  States 


167/  Op.  cit.  footnote  52. 
168/  Op.  cit.  footnote  140. 
169/  Op.  cit.  footnote  113. 
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under  the  Plttman-Robinson  Act  of  1937  170/  and  the  Dlngcll- Johnson  Act  of 
1950,  171/    Certain  wildlife  habitat  Improvement  work  performed  by  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commissions  on  National  Forest  Systan  lands  Is  made  possible  by  these 
Federal  grant  programs. 


Bureau  of  Reclamation. "Water  develofmient  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  varied  Impacts  on  management  of  adjacent  National  Forest 
System  lands,  including  administration  of  special  use  permits  for  powerllnes 
or  other  facilities.    In  certain  cases,  the  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service  also 
have  developed  agreements  whereby  the  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  administration  of  recreation  facilities  developed  in  connection 
with  reclamation  projects. 


Relationships  With  Other  Agencies 

Department  of  Labor. *^The  Forest  Service  participates  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  a  number  of  manpower  programs  aimed  at  providing  employment^ 
training,  and  living  experience  for  young  and  disadvantaged  persons.  These 
cooperative  efforts  are  described  later. 


Federal  Highway  Administration, — This  agency  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  responsible,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  and  State 
Highway  agencies,  for  the  planning  and  construction  of  forest  highways.  Such 
highways  are  main  traffic  arteries  that  connect  or  provide  access  to  National 
Forests,  and  are  of  major  importance  to  States,  counties,  and  local  communities. 
The  existing  system  contains  approximately  23,000  miles,  but  the  mileage  of 
forest  highways  has  been  declining  due  to  reclassification  and  transfer  of 
some  roads  to  other  Federal  Aid  Highway  Syst^s.    In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  172/  appropriations  for  forest  highways  are 
allotted  and  administered  in  conformity  with  regulations  and  plans  jointly 
approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Agriculture.    Forest  Service 
administrative  expenses  In  connection  with  the  planning  and  approval  of  con* 
structlon  projects  and  related  measures  to  assure  protection  of  National 
Forest  System  resources  are  covered  by  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality. — The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  173/ 
requires  the  preparation  of  Envirottmental  Impact  Statements  for  any  '^major 
action**  proposed  by  Federal  agencies.  Including  actions  affecting  the  use, 
management,  and  protection  of  National  Forest  System  resources.    These  state- 
ments are  submitted  to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  after  extensive 


170/  50  Stat.  917;  16  U.S.C.  669-669j. 

171/  64  Stat.  430;  16  U.S.C.  777. 

172/  87  Stat.  250;  23  U.S.C.  101  et.  seq. 

173/  Op.  cit.  footnote  28. 
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reviev  by  other  agencies  and  the  public.  This  requirement  entails  a  major 
program  In  the  Forest  Service  in  terms  of  manpower,  time,  and  funding. 


Enyironaental  Protection  Agency. — Several  laws  administered  by  this 
agency  Influence  the  management  of  National  Forest  System  resources.  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  C&ntrol  Act  of  1972  174/  and 
subsequent  amendments  in  1977,  the  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  State  Water  C&ntrol  agencies  In  planning  for 
'*best  management  practices"  and  in  meeting  other  requirements  for  protection 
of  water  quality.    All  Federal  agencies  are  required  to  comply  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  requirements  for  the  control  and  abetment  of  water  pollution 
at  Federal  installations.    The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1977  175/  require 
Federal  agencies  to  meet  Federal,  State,  and  local  requiranents  and  standards 
for  control  of  air  pollution  in  the  disposal  of  logging  slash  and  other  fire 
management  programs.    Insect  control  programs  on  National  Forest  System  lands 
also  are  planned  .  nd  conducted  in  accordance  with  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  standards  and  requirements  for  use  of  pesticides  iMposed  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Kodenticide  Act,  as  amended.  176/ 

Corps  of  Engineers. — Cooperative  arrang^oents  with  the  C&rps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army  provide  for  Forest  Service  administration  of 
recreation  on  certain  lands  In  the  National  Forest  System  that  are  affected  by 
Cdrps  of  Engineers  reservoir  construction  projects  and  for  the  interchange  of 
land  for  administrative  purposes  around  Corps  impoundment  projects. 


Public  Health  Service. — Developed  recreation  sites  on  National  Forest 
System  lands  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Public  Health  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.    Such  facilities  may  be  closed  by 
the  Service  where  pollution  abatement  facilities  are  deemed  to  be  inadequate. 


Small  Business  Administration. — This  agency  cooperates  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  a  program  of  '^setaside"  sales  of  National  Forest  tlMber  under  the 
&itall  Business  Act  of  1958  177/  to  assure  that  "small"  businesses,  defined  as 
less  than  500  employees,  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  available  sales  of  National 
Forest  tlMber. 


Federal  Powt±r  Ctwnmission. — The  Forest  Service  prepares  stipulations  which 
it  recommends  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  Inclusion  in  licenses  issued 
by  the  Commission  for  water  power  developments.    Those  stipulations  are  designed 
to  protect  Kational  Forest  System  resources  that  may  be  affected  by  power  develop- 
ments. 


174/  Op.  cit.  footnote  64. 
175/  91  Stat.  685;  42  U.S.C.  4203  et.  seq. 
176/  Op.  cit  footnote  20. 
177/  Op.  cit.  footnote  93. 
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General  Services  Admlnlstratlon*"Many  of  the  administrative  tasks  of  the 
Forest  Service  are  handled  with  or  through  the  General  Services  Administration, 
Including  the  construction  and  operation  of  many  buildings  used  by  the  Forest 
Service,  procurement  of  supplies,  use  and  disposal  of  property,  management  of 
transportation  and  communications  equipment  and  facilities,  management  of 
automatic  data  processing-facilities,  management  of  archives  and  records 
cettters,  and  the  publication  of  laws  and  administrative  documents. 


State  Fish  and  Game  Departments. — The  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats  on  Efatlonal  Forest  System  lands  Is  closely  coordinated  with  programs 
of  State  Fish  and  Game  Departments  which  have  the  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  and  fish  populations,  including  such  measures  as  setting 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons  and  bag  limits,  propagation  of  game  and  fish,  and 
licensing  of  hunters,  trappers,  and  fishermen.    In  habitat  Improvement  work  on 
Efational  Forest  System  lands,  the  funding  provided  by  direct  Federal  appropri- 
ations through  the  Forest  Service  is  often  supplemented  by  State  agencies 
using  portions  of  State  grants  provided  under  the  plttman-Roblnson  Act  of 
1937  178 /and  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  of  1950.  179/    State  project  work  financed 
in  this  way  covers  a  variety  of  wildlife  habitat  Improvements^  wildlife  surveys, 
land  acquisitions,  and  other  wildlife  management  activities.    The  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Habitat  Hanaganent  Act  of  1974  180/  also  contains  provisions  whereby 
States  may  charge  special  fees  for  hunting  and  fishing  on  National  Forest 
System  lands.    These  fees  are  then  made  available  for  wildlife  and  fish  habitat 
management  projects  on  National  Forest  System  lands  under  State-Federal  cooper- 
ative agreements.    Forest  Service  personnel  also  cooperate  with  State,  county, 
and  other  Federal  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  wildlife. 


Relationships  With  the  General  Public 

The  growing  participation  of  numerous  groups  and  individuals  in  National 
Forest  System  planning  and  administration  of  resource  programs  has  become  of 
far-reaching  importance  at  both  national  and  local  levels.    Under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  181/  large  numbers  of  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  for  ^^me^or*^  actions  are  widely  reviewed  not  only  by  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  but  also  by  many  private  organizations  and  individuals. 

The  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  182/  and  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976,  183/  likewise  require  public  Involvement  in  the  devel- 
opment of  resource  assessments,  land  management  plans  for  each  unit  of  the 


178/  Op.  clt.  footnote  170. 

179/  Op.  clt.  footnote  171. 

180/  Op.  cit.  footnote  114 

IM/  Op.  clt.  footnote  28. 

182/  Op.  cit.  footnote  1. 

183/  Op.  clt.  footnote  5. 


National  Forest  System,  and  the  formulation  of  Forest  Service  programs*  Rela- 
tionships with  the  public  In  these  and  related  Forest  Service  activities 
involve  public  hearings  and  numerous  meetings  and  correspondence  with  indi*^ 
viduals  and  organizations*    A  National  Forest  Advisory  Committee  also  advises 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Forest  Service  on  various  aspects  of 
National  Forest  Systems  Management* 

Similar  public  participation  is  maintained  in  special  project  work  such 
as  the  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  numerous  specific 
development  projects*    In  connection  with  grazing  use  of  the  National  Forest 
Systait,  grazing  advisory  boards  provide  advice  and  recommendations  to  the 
Forest  Service  in  accordance  with  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  184/  and  earlier  legislation*    Forest  Service  regional  offices  and  National 
Forests,  as  well  as  other  Forest  Service  units  concerned  with  research  and 
with  State  and  private  forestry  programs,  also  work  with  other  advisory  commit- 
tees and  with  various  informal  groups  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  varied 
interests  that  are  concerned  with  Forest  Service  programs* 


HUMAN  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


The  Forest  Service  participates  in  a  nun^er  of  cooperative  manpower 
programs  aimed  primarily  at  improving  the  welfare  of  underprivileged  members 
of  society  by  providing  employment,  training,  and  group  work  and  living  experi- 
ence for  young  and  disadvantaged  per  sons*    In  fiscal  year  1978,  over  32,000 
persons  participated  in  the  several  employment,  training,  and  development 
programs  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  vith  funding  as  shown  in  table  5* 
The  conservation  work  performed  in  these  programs  represents  an  integral  part 
of  the  resource  management  and  development  programs  In  the  National  Forest 
Systait  and  on  those  of  State  and  local  cooperators* 


Youth  Conservation  Corps 

This  program  was  established  under  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1970  185/  with  the  aim  of  providing  gainful  summer  employment  and  job  training 
in  conservation  work  for  young  men  and  women,  plus  a  variety  of  educational 
experiences  in  learning  to  improve  the  productivity  of  forest,  soil,  water, 
and  other  natural  resources*   Youths  participating  in  this  program  are  between 
15  and  18  years  of  age,  and  are  recruited  by  random  selection  from  all  economic, 
social,  ethnic,  and  racial  backgrounds* 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  administer  this  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  program  on  Federal  lands  and  jointly  administer  a  grant  program 
to  States  for  Youth  Conservation  Corps  projects  on  non-Federal  public  lands* 


184/  Op*  cit*  footnote  27* 
185/  84  Stat*  794,  as  amended* 
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Table  5. "Funds  avallabie  to  the  Forest  Service  for  participation 
In  Human  and  Comnmnlty  Developpent  ProRrains^  fiscal 
year  1979 

'  (Thousand  dollars) 


Program 

Appropriations 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

$  60,000 

Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers 
(from  Department  of  Labor) 

38,281 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
(from  Department  of  Labor) 

110,607 

Senior  Comnmlty  Service  Employment  Program 
(from  Department  of  Labor) 

13,209 

Total 

$222,097 
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In  fiscal  year  1979,  $60  million  of  Youth  Conservation  Corps  funds  were  appro- 
priated'*35  percent  for  the  Forest  Service,  35  percent  for  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  '^O  percent  for  grants  to  States  and  territories.  No  grant 
for  any  project  may  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  for  such  project. 

The  conservation  %fork'learn  projects  conducted  under  this  program  include 
such  activities  as  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  recreation  facilities 
on  National  Forest  System  lands,  range  and  wildlife  habitat  Improvement  %fork, 
timber  stand  improvement,  trail  construction  and  maintenance,  visitor  informa-^ 
tion  services,  and  soil  and  water  conservation  projects.    In  fiscal  year  1978, 
over  44,000  enrollees  performed  such  conservation  %fork  in  about  1,600  camps 
operating  in  every  State  and  territory. 


Under  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  authorizations 
in  Title  4  of  the  Comprehensive  Qnployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  186/ the 
Forest  Service  operates  18  Job  Corp  Centers  to  provide  basic  education  and  job 
training  to  disadvantaged  youths.    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase 
the  employability  of  youths  age  14  to  21  by  providing  education,  vocational 
training,  and  useful  work  experience  that  will  prepare  youths  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.    Funds  for  this  program  are  transferred  to  the  Forest 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 


Under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977,  187/ 
with  funding  from  Department  of  Labor  appropriations,  the  Forest  Service 
participates  in  this  program  to  provide  year-round  jobs  for  unemployed  and 
out-of-" school  young  men  and  %fomen,  ages  16  through  23.    Conservation  work  and 
other  public  projects  are  conducted  through  both  residential  camps  and  other 
local  %fork  projects. 

This  program  is  jointly  administered  by  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agricul* 
ture,  and  Interior  through  an  interagency  agreement.    In  addition  to  funds  for 
conservation  %fork  on  National  Forest  System  and  other  Federal  lands,  30  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  are  made  available  for  grant  programs  to  States  to 
conduct  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  projects  on  non-Federal  public  lands. 
The  Employment  and  Training  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
responsible  for  referral  of  prospective  enrollees  through  State  employment 
agencies.    The  Forest  Service  and  Department  of  Interior  agencies  are  respon-^ 
sible  for  selection  of  enrollees  and  for  the  management  of  camps  and  %fork 
projects.    Enrollees  are  selected  from  all  social,  economic,  and  racial  classi- 
fications and  from  both  sexes,  and  may  participate  for  a  maximum  of  12  months. 
They  receive  at  least  the  Federal  minimum  hourly  wage. 


Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers 


Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 


186/  87  Stat.  839,  as  amended;  29  U.S.C.  80U992. 
187/  91  Stat.  627;  29  O.S.C.  993-993c,  891  et.  seq. 
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Conservation  work  acccmplished  in  this  program  includes  labor-intensive 
work  in  such  activities  as  timber  stand  Improveiaent ,  wildlife  habitat  improve*^ 
ment,  laalntenance  of  recreation  facilities,  disaster  damage  clean-up,  and 
other  conservation  projects* 


Senior  Conuiiunity  Service 

The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  sponsoring 
a  Senior  Community  Service  Employment  Program  under  the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Act  of  1975*  188/    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  to  disadvantaged  persons  primarily  In  rural  areas, 
with  priority  to  eligible  persons  55  years  of  age  and  older*    The  Forest 
Service  provides  work  sites  on  the  National  Forests,  supervision,  counseling. 
and  other  supportive  services  to  the  enrollees*    At  the  time  of  enrollment, 
each  applicant  must  meet  low-Income  eligibility  guidelines  established  by  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administration,  Department  of  Labor* 


Volunteers  in  the  National  Forest 

The  Volunteers  in  the  National  Forest  Act  of  1972  189/  permits  citizens 
to  volunteer  their  time  and  talent  to  assist  the  Forest  Service  in  such  work 
as  providing  information  to  visitors,  environmental  education,  clearing  trails, 
and  assisting  in  research  projects*    Since  the  program  started,  over  36,000 
individuals  have  contributed  work  valued  at  about  $7  million*    The  Forest 
Service  covers  out-of-pocket  costs  of  volunteers  from  regular  project  allotments* 


Job  Opportunities  Program 

Under  Title  10  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  190/ 
the  Forest  Service  has  cooperated  in  providing  emergency  ^ployment  In  counties 
with  high  unemployment  rates* 


College  Workstudy  Program 

The  Forest  Service  has  participated  in  the  college  workstudy  program, 
authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  l9l/  and  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  by  providing  part-time  work  for 
students  at  various  locations* 

General 

In  addition  to  the  specific  manpower  programs  described  above,  essentially 
all  of  the  activities  performed  by  the  Forest  Service  on  National  Forest 
System  lands  contribute  local  employment  and  income,  and  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  support  and  economic  health  of  foreat-based  communities* 

188/  89  Stat*  720;  42  U*S*C*  3056* 

189/  86  Stat*  147* 

190/  79  Stat*  565.  as  amended;  42  U*S*C*  3142* 

191/  79  Stat*  1219* 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Aggregated  8ubarea"Subdellneatlons  of  water  resource  regions—also  based  upon 
hydro logic  boundaries* 

Animal  unit  months  (AUM*s) — Amount  of  grazing  required  by  a  1»000  pound  cotf  for 
1  month* 

Biological  potential—The  amount  of  living  matter  potentially  producible  by  the 
unit  being  discussed  without  fertilization  or  irrigation* 

Bureau  of  Land  Managment  land — Federal  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management »  U*  S*  Department  of  the  Interior* 

Conmercial  forest  land — See  commercial  timberland* 

Coflflftercial  species — Tree  species  suitable  for  industrial  wood  products* 

Connaercial  timberland — Forest  land  which  is  producing  or  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing crops  of  industrial  wood  and  not  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization  by 
statute  or  administrative  regulation*    (Note:    Areas  qualifying  as  commercial 
timberland  have  the  capability  of  producing  in  excess  of  20  cubic  feet  per  acre 
per  year  of  Industrial  wood  in  natural  stands*    Currently^  inaccessible  and 
inoperable  areas  are  included*) 

Consiimptive  water  use — Portion  of  water  withdrawn  that  is  consumed  through 
evaporation,  transpiration,  or  discharge  into  irretrievable  locations* 

Cord — A  pile  of  stacked  wood  containing  128  cubic  feet  within  its  outside 
surfaces*    The  standard  dimensions  are  4  by  4  by  d  feet* 

Cropland — ^Land  under  cultivation  within  the  past  24  monthSf  including  cropland 
harvested,  crop  failures,  cultivated  summer  fallow,  idle  cropland  uaed  only  for 
pasture,  orchards  and  land  in  soil  improving  crops,  but  excluding  land  culti* 
vated  in  developing  improved  pasture* 

Cull  Trees — Live  trees  of  aawtimber  and  poletimber  sisee  that  are  unmerchantable 
for  saw  logs  now  or  prospectively  because  of  roughness,  rot,  or  species  (also 
see  rotten  cull  trees  and  rough  trees)* 

Deferred  forest  land"National  Forest  lands  that  meet  productivity  atandards 
for  commercial  forests  but  are  under  study  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Wilder- 
ness System* 

Depletion — The  utilization  of  a  natural  renewable  resource  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  rate  of  replenishment*  ^  , 


Developed  (or  concentrated)  recreation — Outdoor  recreation  requiring  significant 
capital  investment  in  facilities  to  handle  a  concentration  of  visitors  on  a 
relatively  small  area* 

Diameter  classes — A  classification  of  trees  based  on  diameter  outside  bark 
measured  at  breast  height  (4^  feet  above  the  ground)*    D*b*h*  is  the  common 
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abbreviation  for  *'dlamet«r  at  breast  height.*'   When  using  2-lnch  diameter 
classes  the  6-inch  class^  for  example^  includes  trees  S.O  through  6.9  Inches 
d.b.  h.  inclusive. 

Dispersed  recreation — Outdoor  recreation  In  which  visitors  are  diffused  over 
relatively  large  areas.    Where  facilities  or  developments  are  provided^  they 
are  nore  for  access  and  protection  of  the  environment  than  for  the  confort  or 
convenience  of  the  people. 

Domestic  water  use"Water  used  for  drinking^  sanitation^  street  flushing^  fire 
protection^  and  lawn  and  garden  irrigation. 

Ecosyst<m"A  com(>letet  interacting  system  of  organisns  considered  together  with 
their  environment^  c*8**  a  oarsh,  a  watershed^  a  lake,  etc. 

Endangered  species^^Any  species  of  animal  or  plant  which  is  in  danger  of 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range. 

Establishnent"An  economic  unit^  generally  at  a  single  physical  location^  where 
business  is  conducted  or  where  services  or  industrial  operations  are  performed. 

Farmer  and  other  private — All  private  ownerships  except  industry. 

Farmer-owned  lands-^-Lands  owned  by  a  person  who  operates  a  fann^  either  doing 
the  work  himself  or  directly  supervising  the  work. 

Forest  industry  lands"Lands  owned  by  companies  or  individuals  operatir^  wood- 
using  plants. 

Forest  land-^-Land  at  least  10  percent  stocked  by  forest  trees  of  any  size« 
including  land  that  formerly  had  such  tree  cover  and  that  will  be  naturally  or 
artificially  regenerated.    (Also  see  Commercial  forest  land«  Productive*-re served 
forest  land«  and  Other  forest  land.)    Forest  land  Includes  transition  zones^ 
such  as  areas  between  heavily  forested  and  non-£ore$ted  lands  that  are  at  least 
10  percent  stocked  with  forest  trees^  and  forest  areas  adjacent  to  urban  and 
built  up  lands.    Also  included  arc  plnyon^juniper  and  chaparral  areas  in  the 
Uest«  and  afforested  areas.    The  minimum  area  for  classification  of  forest  land 
is  1  acre.    Soadslde,  streamslde^  and  shelterbelt  strips  of  timber  must  have  a 
crown  width  at  least  120  feet  wide  to  qualify  as  forest  land.    Unimproved  roads 
and  trails^  streams^  and  clearings  in  forest  areas  are  classified  as  forest  if 
less  than  120  feet  in  width. 

. 

Forest  site  productivity  class — A  classification  of  forest  land  In  tems  of 
potential  cubic-^foot  volume  growth  per  acre  at  culmination  of  mean  anmial 
increment  in  fully  stocked  natural  stands. 

Forest  types — A  classification  of  forest  land  based  upon  the  tree  species 
presently  forming  a  plurality  of  stocking.    For  poletlmber  size  trees  and 
larger «  stocking  Is  determined  from  basal  area  occurrence  and  for  trees  less 
than  S.O  inches  d.b.h.  from  number  of  trees. 
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M»ior  Matfera  forMt  type  groups: 


Whlte-r<d*jack  plne-^Forfesf  in  which  eastern  idiite  pinet  red  pine*  or 
jack  pinef  singly  or  in  conbinatioiit  conpriae  a  plurality  of  the  stocking* 
(Coonon  associates  include  beailock*  aspen*  birch*  and  naple.) 

Spnice*flf*Forests  in  vhich  spruce  or  true  firs,  singly  or  in  combination* 
comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking*    (Coooon  associates  include  vhite- 
cedar*  taurack*  maple*  birch*  and  htmlockO 

Lon£l«af^alash  pine—Forests  In  vhlch  loqgleaf  or  slash  pine*  singly  or  in 
combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking.    (Cdnmon  associates 
include  other  southern  pines*  oak*  and  gumO 

Loblolly*shortleaf  pine~Forest>  in  which  loblolly  pine*  shortleaf  pine, 
or  southern  yellov  pints  except  longleaf  or  slash  pine*  singly  or  in 
combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking*    (Comnon  associates 
include  oak*  hickory*  and  gunO 

Oak*pine**Forests  in  idiich  hardwoods  (usually  upland  oaks)  comprise  a 
plurality  of  the  stocking  but  in  vhich  southern  pines  comprise  25-50 
percent  of  the  stocking*    (Cotanon  associates  include  hickory  and  yellow 
poplar  * ) 

Oak*hi ckorvFor es ts  in  which  upland  oaks*  or  hickory*  singly  or  in 
combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stock  except  where  pines  comprise 
25*50  percent*  in  which  case  the  stand  would  be  classified  as  oak-pine* 
(Common  associates  include  yellov^^poplar*  elm*  njtple*  and  black  walnut*) 

Oak-gum*cypr ess"Bo ttom land  forests  in  iriilch  Cupelo*  blackgum*  sweetgtoi* 
oaks*  or  southern  cypress*  singly  or  in  combination*  OHttprise  a  plurality 
of  the  stocking  except  where  pines  comprise  25-50  percent*  in  idiich  case 
the  stand  would  be  classified  oak-pine*    (Common  associates  include 
Cottonwood*  willow*  ash*  elm*  hacfcberry,  and  maple*) 

Elm-ash-cottonwood"Forests  in  which  elm*  ash*  or  Cottonwood*  singly  or  in 
combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking*    (Conmon  associates 
include  willow*  sycamore*  beech*  and  njtple*) 

Maple^beech-birch"Forests  in  which  maple*  beech*  or  yellov  birch*  singly 
or  in  combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking*  (ConaK>n  associ- 
ates include  hemlock*  elm*  basswood,  and  white  pine*) 

Aspen-birch — Forests  in  which  aspen*  balsam  poplar,  paper  birch*  or  gray 
birch*  singly  or  in  combination*  cot^rise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking* 
(Common  associates  include  maple  and  balsam  fir*) 

Major  western  forest  type  groups: 

Douglas-f ir"Forests  in  which  Douglas^fir  comprise  a  plurality  of  the 
stocking*    (Common  associates  include  western  hemlock*  western  redcedar, 
the  true  firs*  redwood,  ponderosa  pine*  and  larch*) 
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flmlock-^Sitka  spruce — Forests  in  which  western  henlock  and/or  Sitka 
spruce  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking*    (Covnon  associates  include 
Douglas-^fir»  silver  fir*  and  western  redcedar.) 

Redwood^Forests  In  which  redwood  comprises  a  plurality  of  the  stocking. 
(COQBOn  associates  include  Douglas*>f ir«  grand  fir»  and  tanoak.) 

Ponderosa  plne^Forests  in  which  ponderosa  pine  comprises  a  plurality  of 
the  stocking.    (Cdmm  associates  include  Jeffery  pine»  sugar  pine*  limber 
pine*  Apache  pine*  Chihuahua  pine*  Douglas*>f ir«  incense*cedar«  and  white 

fir.) 

Western  white  plne*-Forests  in  which  western  pine  comprises  a  plurality  of 
the  stocking.    (CoBwm  associates  Include  western  redcedar»  larch*  white 
fir»  Douglas-^fir»  lodgepole  plne»  and  EngeUiann  spruce.) 

Lod^epole  pine— Forests  in  which  lodgepole  pine  comprises  a  plurality  of 
the  stocking.    (Comon  associates  are  alpine  fir»  western  white  pine» 
Engelnann  spnice»  aspen»  and  larch.) 

Larch"Fo rests  in  which  western  larch  comprises  a  plurality  of  the  stock- 
ing.   (Common  associates  are  Douglas^fir*  grand  fir*  western  redcedai^  and 
western  white  pine.) 

Fir^snntce"Forests  In  which  true  firs  (Abies  spp. )»  Engeloann  spruce*  or 
Colorado  blue  spnice»  singly  or  in  combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of 
the  stocking.    (Conmion  associates  are  mountain  hemlock  and  lodgepole 
pine.) 

Hardwoods~Forests  in  which  aspen»  red  alder  or  other  western  hardwoods* 
singly  or  in  combination*  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  stocking. 

Chagarral^-^Forests  of  heavily  branched  dwarfed  trees  or  shrubs*  usually 
evergreen^  the  crown  canopy  of  which  at  maturity  covers  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  ground  and  whose  primary  value  is  watershed  protection. 
The  more  comoon  chaparral  constituents  are  species  of  Quercus>  Cercocarpus* 
Carrya>  Ceanothus>  Arctostaphylos*  and  Adenostoma.    (Types  dominated  by 
such  shrubs  as  Artemisia*  Chrysothamnus>  Purshia*  Cutierrezia»  or  semi-^ 
desert  species  are  not  comply  considered  chaparral.) 

Pinyon*^ juniper — Forests  in  which  pinyon  pine  and/or  juniper  comprise  a 
plurality  of  the  stocking. 

Crowing  stock  trees — Live  sawtinber  trees»  poletlmber  trees»  saplings*  and 
seedlings  meeting  specified  standards  of  quality  or  vigor;  excludes  cull  trees. 

Crowing  stock  volume — Net  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  live  sawtimber  and  poletimber 
trees  from  stump  to  a  minimum  4-inch  top  (of  central  stem)  outside  bark  or  to 
the  point  wh^re  the  central  stem  breaks  into  limbs. 

Crowth — See  definition  for  "net  annual  growth/' 

Hardwoods — Dicotyledonous  trees*  usually  broad*leaved  and  deciduous. 
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Indian  lands"Trlb>I  lundt*  held  In  fee  by  the  Federal  Government  but  administered 
for  Indian  tribal  groups  and  Indian  trust  allotments* 

Industrial  wood — All  commercial  roundwood  products  except  fuelvood* 

Inland  vaters"Lakcs .  reservoirs,  and  ponds  over  2  acres  in  size  and  all  water- 
ways * 

Land  area^*The  area  of  dzy  land  and  land  tanporarily  or  partially  covered  by 
water  such  as  marshes,  swamps,  and  river  flood  plains  (omittitig  tidal  flats 
below  mean  high  tide);  streams,  sloughs,  estuaries,  and  canals  less  than  1/8  of 
a  statute  mile  in  width;  and  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  ponds  less  than  40  acres 
in  area* 

togging  residuea — The  unused  portions  of  poletlmber  and  sawtlmber  trees  cut  or 
killed  by  logging. 

Mortality — The  volume  of  sound  wood  in  live  trees  that  have  died  from  natural 
causes  during  a  specified  period. 

National  Forest  Systqn  land — Federal  lands  which  have  been  designated  by 
Executive  Order  or  atatute  as  National  Forests  or  purchase  units,  and  other 
lands  under  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service  including  experinental 
areas  and  Bankhead* Jones  Title  III  lands. 

Net  annual  growth — The  net  increase  in  the  volume  of  trees  during  a  specified 
year.    Components  of  net  annual  growth  include  the  incranent  in  net  volume  of 
trees  at  the  beginning  of  the  specific  year  surviving  to  its  end,  plus  the  net 
volume  of  trees  reaching  the  minimum  size  claes  during  the  year,  minus  the 
volume  of  trees  that  died  during  the  year,  and  minus  the  net  volume  of  trees 
that  became  rough  or  rotten  trees  during  the  year. 

Net  volume  in  board  feet — The  gross  board-foot  volume  of  trees  less  deductions 
for  rot  or  other  defect  affecting  use  for  lumber. 

Net  volume  in  cubic  feet— Gross  volume  in  cubic  feet  less  deduct^ ::^ns  for  rot, 
roughness,  and  poor  form.    Volume  is  computed  for  the  central  stem  from  a 
l*foot  stump  to  a  minimum  4*0*inch  top  diameter  outside  bark,  or  to  the  point 
where  the  central  stem  breaks  Into  limbs. 

NoncCTMnercial  specieS"Tree  species  of  typical  small  size,  poor  form,  or  inferior 
quality  which  normally  do  not  develop  into  trees  suitable  for  industrial  vood 
products. 

Nonforest  land~Land  that  has  never  supported  forests  and  lands  fomerly  forested 
where  use  for  timber  management  is  precluded  by  development  for  other  uses. 
(Note:    Includes  areas  used  for  crops,  improved  pasture,  residential  areas, 
city  parks,  improved  roads  of  any  width  and  adjoining  clearings,  powerline 
clearings  of  any  width,  and  1-  to  40*acre  areas  of  water  classified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  nonforest  land.    If  Intermingled  in  forest  areas, 
unimproved  roada  and  nonforest  strips  must  be  more  than  120  feet  wide^  and 
clearings,  etc.,  more  than  1  acre  in  size,  to  qualify  as  nonforest  land.) 
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Honpolnt  gollutlon  sources~Thos€  sources  of  pollution  that  are  diffuse  in  tioth 
origin  and  in  time  atkd  points  of  discharge^  and  depend  heavily  on  weather 
conditions  such  as  rainstorms  or  snowmelt.    Pollutants  can  originate  on  natural 
source  areas  as  well  as  areas  affected  by  inan*s  activities* 

Off-road  vehicles  (ORV*s) — ^Vehicles  such  as  motorcycles >  all-terrain  vehicles^ 
fourwheel  drives^  ati4  snowmobiles* 

Other  Federal  land — ^Federal  land  other  than  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manageaent. 

Other  Forest  Land— Forest  land  incapable  of  producing  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  of 
industrial  vood  under  natural  conditions  because  of  adverse  site  conditions 
such  as  sterile  soils»  dry  climate^  poor  drainage^  high  elevation^  steepness^ 
or  rockiness* 

Other  land — ^All  land  area  other  than  forest  and  range  land* 

Other  private  lairi — Privately  owned  land  other  than  forest  industry  or  farmer^ 
owned. 

Other  public  land — Publicly  owned  land  other  than  National  Forest  System  lands. 

Other  renovals — The  net  volume  of  growing-stock  trees  removed  from  the  inven- 
tory by  cultural  operations  such  as  timber-stand  improvenent^  by  land  clearings 
and  by  changes  in  land  use  such  as  a  shift  to  wilderness. 

Ownership — The  property  owned  by  one  owner »  including  all  parcels  of  land  in 
the  United  States* 

Pasture-'Land  which  is  currently  Improved  for  grazing  by  cultivation^  seeding^ 
fertilisation^  or  irrigation. 

Phreatophyte — A  deep-rooted  plant  which  obtains  its  water  from  the  water  table 
or  the  layer  of  soil  just  atiove  it. 

Plant  residues — Wood  materials  from  primary  manufacturing  plants  that  are  not 
used  for  any  product*  Typically  includes  slabs»  edgings^  trimmings^  miscuts^ 
sawdust^  shavings^  veneer  cores  and  clippings^  and  pulp  screenings. 

Point  pollution  source — Any  discemible»  confined^  and  discrete  conveyance  from 
which  pollutants  are  or  may  be  discharged^  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
pipe»  ditch»  channel^  tunnel^  conduit^  well»  discrete  fissure^  container^ 
rolling  stocky  concentrated  animal  feeding  operation »  or  vessel  or  other  float- 
ing craft. 

Poletlmber  stands — Stands  at  least  10  percent  stocked  with  growing  stock  trees» 
of  which  half  or  more  of  the  stocking  is  sawtimber  and/or  poletlmber  trees  with 
poletlmber  stocking  exceeding  that  of  sawtimber.    (See  definition  of  Stocking.) 

Poletlmber  trees — Live  trees  of  commercial  species  at  least  5*0  inches  in 
diameter  breast  height  but  stoaller  than  sawtimber  size»  and  of  good  form  and 
vigor* 
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Pptcntlal  growth — The  average  net  animal  growth  per  acre  attainable  in  fully 
stocked  natural  stands  at  culmination  of  mean  annual  growth  of  dominate  or 
codominate  trees* 


Primary  manufacturing  plantS"Plante  using  round  wood  products  such  as  saw 
logs»  pulpwood  bolts»  veneer  logs»  etc* 

Productive-reserved  forest  land — Productive  public  forest  land  withdrawn  from 
timber  utilization  through  statute  or  administrative  regulations* 

Productivity  class — A  classification  of  forest  land  in  terms  of  potential 
growth  in  cubic  feet  of  fully  stocked  natural  stands* 

Range— All  land  producing  native  forage  for  animal  consumption^  and  lands  that 
are  revegetated  naturally  or  artificially  to  provide  a  forage  cover  that  is 
managed  like  native  vegetation* 

Range  land  "Rangela  nd  is  land  on  Which  the  potential  natural  vegetation  is 
predominantly  grasses^  grass-like  plants^  forbs»  or  shrubs»  including  land 
reve^etated  naturally  or  artificially  that  is  managed  like  native  vegetation* 
Rangeland  includes  natural  grasslands^  savannas^  shrublands»  most  deserts^ 
tundra»  alpine  comoninities^  coastal  marshes^  and  wet  meadows  that  are  less  than 
10  percent  stocked  with  forest  trees  of  any  sise* 

Major  rangeland  type  groups: 

Sagebrush — Rangeland  characterised  by  shrubs»  principally  of  the  genus 
Artemis la>  which  are  usually  1  to  7  feet  high»  although  other  shrubs  may 
be  part  of  the  vegetation*    Grasses  of  the  genera  Agropyron^  Festuca» 
Stipa^  Pioa>  and  Bromus>  as  well  as  broad-leaved  herbs»  may  be  in  the 
under story* 

Desert  shrub — Rangeland  characterised  by  dryland  (xeric)  shrubs  varying  in 
height  from  4  inches  to  many  feet*    Principal  shrubs  are  blackbush»  saltbush» 
greasewood»  creosote  bush»  bur  sage»  palo  verde»  and  cactus*    Stands  are 
generally  open»  with  a  large  anount  of  bare  soil  and  desert  pavement 
exposed*   Understory  vegetation  is  generally  sparse* 

Shlnnery — Midgrass  prairie  with  open  to  dense  stands  or  broad-leaved 
deciduous  shrubs  and  occasional  needle-leaved  low  trees  and  shrubs* 
The  major  shrubs  are  Harvard  and  shin  oak»  juniper^  and  mesquite*  Coimaon 
associates  include  little  bluestem»  side-oats  grama»  sand  bluestem»  sand 
sagebrush^  and  yucca* 

Texas  savanna— 'A  high-shrub  savanna  characterised  by  a  dense  to  very  open 
mixture  of  broad-leaved»  deciduous  and  evergreen  low  trees  and  shrubs  and 
needle*leaved  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs*    The  grass  varies  from  short 
to  medium  tall»  and  the  herbaceous  vegetation  varies  from  dense  to  open* 
Common  plants  include  mesquite»  acacia»  oaks»  juniper^  ceni£a»  cactus» 
bluestetts»  three*awns»  buffalo  grass»  gramas»  and  tobosa* 

Southwestern  shrubstePPe-'-'Rangeland  characterised  by  vegetation  types 
ranging  from  short  grass  with  scattered  shrubs  tJ  shrubs  with  scattered 
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areas  of  short  grasses.    Characteristic  vegetation  includes  yucca,  mesquite, 
creosotebdsh,  tarbush,  black  grama,  three-awns,  tobosa,  side-oats  grama, 
and  curly  mesquite* 


Mountain  grassland s~Rangeland  characterized  by  bunchgrasses  of  the  fescue 
and  wheatgrass,  oatgrass,  bluegrass,  and  needlegrass  groups.  Forbs  may  be 
abundant* 

Mountain  meadows— Rangeland  characterized  by  mesic  grasses  such  As  hair- 
grass,  red  top,  and  bent  grasses;  sedges;  rushes;  and  in  some  cases, 
phreatophytic  shrubs*    Under  the  best  conditions,  70  percent  of  the  ground 
is  covered  by  vegetation,  more  than  three-fourtihs  of  which  may  be  perennial 
grasses*    Sedges  may  constitute  as  much  as  15  percent  of  the  cover* 
Perennial  forbs  with  showy  flowers  make  up  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
cover* 

Plains  grasslands — Kangeland  characterized  by  short,  warm  season  grasses, 
with  a  minor  interspersion  of  forbs  and  shrubs*    Dominant  vegetation 
includes  blue  grama  and  buffalo  grass»  or  western  wheatgrass  and  needle- 
grass*    Occasional  shrubs  include  juniper,  silver  sagebrush,  silver 
buf faloberry^  skunkbush  sumac»  rabbitbrush»  and  mesquite* 

Prairie — Rangeland  characterized  by  the  tall  grasses^  bluestems  constitut- 
ing about  70  percent  of  the  vegetation*    Large  numbers  of  flowering  forbs 
are  present  but  are  usually  overshadowed  by  the  grasses*    Woody  vegetation 
is  rare* 

Desert  grasslands—Rangeland  with  grasses  predominant  on  plateaus  at 
intermediate  elevations,  and  shrubs  predominate  at  higher  and  lover  ele- 
vations*   Important  grasses  are  galleta,  black  grama,  tobasa^  and  three- 
avn* 

Wet  grasslands — Rangeland  characterized  by  vegetation  forming  a  medium- 
tall  to  very  tall»  usually  dense  grassland^  consisting  of  cordgrasses^ 
wiregrass,  or  sawgrass*    Includes  marshes  dominated  by  tule,  bulrush, 
cattail^  or  soft  flag*    There  may  be  scattered  palms»  shrubs»  and  low  to 
medium-tall  broadleaved  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs* 

Annual  grasslands — Rangeland  characterized  by  annual  grasses^  such  as  wild 
oats»  brome^  wild  barley,  and  fescue*    Forbs  are  numerous  and  filaree  is 
the  most  important* 

Alpine — Rangelands  dominated  by  grasses^  woodrush»  and  sedges  of  rather 
low  stature,  but  with  a  large  number  of  associated  forbs*  ;  Common  grasses 
are  bentgrass^  hairgrass^  mountain  timothy^  bluegrasses^  and  spike  triste- 
tum*    Dwarf  willow  occurs,  in  some  places^  on  the  moist  soils  of  protected 
slopes  and  valleys* 

Recreation  visitor  day — Twelve  visitor  hours,  which  may  be  aggregated  continue 
ously^  intermit tent ly»  or  simultaneously  by  one  or  more  persons* 

Removal s"The  net  volume  of  growing  stock  or  savtimber  trees  removed  from  the 
inventory  by  harvesting;  cultural  operations^  such  as  timber  stand  improvement; 
land  clearing;  or  changes  in  land  use* 
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Coarse  residues — Plant  residues  suitable  for  chipping^  such  as  slabs» 
edging^;^  and  ends* 

Fine  residues — Plant  residues  not  suitable  for  chipping  such  as  sawdust^ 
shavings^  and  veneer  clippings* 

Plant  residues — Wood  materials  from  prlmry  manufacturing  plants  that  are 
not  used  for  any  product* 

Loggigg  resldues"*Thfe  unused  portions  of  sawtlmber  and  poletlmber  trees 
cut  or  killed  by  logging* 

Urban  residues^Stood  materials  from  urban  areas»  such  as  newspapers^ 
lumber^  and  plyvood  from  building  demolitioh^  and  used  packaging  and 
shipping  wood  materials* 

Rotten  cull  trees'-4iive  trees  of  commercial  species  that  do  not  contain  a  saw 
log  now  or  prospectively^  primarily  because  of  rot  (e*g*,  when  rot  accounts  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  cull  volume*) 

Rough  trees — (a)  Live  trees  of  commercial  species  that  do  not  contain  at  least 
one  12-foot  saw  log»  or  two  noncontiguous  saw  logs»  each  8  feet  or  longer^  now 
or  prospectively,  primarily  because  of  roughness^  poor  form»  splits^  and  cracks^ 
and  with  less  than  one^third  of  the  gross  tree  volume  in  sound  material;  and 
(b)  all  live  trees  of  noncommercial  species* 

Roundwood  equivalent~The  volume  of  logs  or  other  round  products  required  to 
produce  the  lumber^  plywood^  voodpulp,  paper»  or  other  similar  products* 

Roundwood  logs"Logs,  bolts»  or  other  round  sections  cut  frcm  trees* 

Salvable  dead  trees — Standing  or  down  dead  trees  that  are  considered  currently 
or  potentially  merchantable  by  regional  standards* 

Sampling  error — An  expression  of  the  degree  of  confidence  that  can  be  placed  on 
an  estim&ted  total  or  average  obtained  by  statistical  sampling  methods*  Sample 
ing  errors  do  not  include  technique  errors  that  could  occur  In  photo  classifi- 
cation of  areas^  measurement  of  volume^  or  compilation  of  data* 

Saplings — Live  trees  of  commercial  species  1*0  inch  to  5^0  inches  in  diameter 
at  breast  height  and  of  good  form  and  vigor* 

Saw  log — log  meeting  minimum  standards  of  diameter^  lengthy  snd  defect^ 
including  logs  at  least  8  feet  loag»  sound  and  straight^  and  with  a  minimum 
diameter  inside  bark  for  softwoods  of  6  inches  (8  inches  for  hardwoods)  or 
othw  combinations  of  size  and  defect  specified  by  regional  standards* 

Saw  log  portion — That  part  of  the  bole  of  sawtlmber  trees  between  the  stump  and 
the  saw  log  top* 
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Saw  log  top — The  point  on  the  bole  of  sawtimber  trees  above  which  a  saw  log 
cannot  be  produced*  The  mlnlmuia  saw  log  top  is  7*0  inches  d*o*b*  for  soft- 
woods»  and  9*0  Inches  d*o*b*  for  hardwoods* 

Sayttober  stands — Stands  at  least  10  percent  occupied  with  growing**stock  trees» 
with  half  or  more  of  total  stocking  In  sawtlmber  or  poletimber  tree8»  and  with 
savtimber  stocking  at  least  equal  to  poletimber  stocking* 

Savtinber  trees—Live  trees  of  commercial  species  containing  at  least  one  12- 
foot  saw  log  or  two  noncontiguous  8-foot  logs»  and  meeting  regional  specific- 
ations for  freedom  from  defect*    Softwood  trees  must  be  at  least  9  inches  In 
diameter  and  hardwood  trees  11  Inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height* 

Sawtlmber  volume — Net  volume  of  the  saw  log  portion  of  live  sawtlmber  trees  in 
board  feet* 

Scenic  rivers — Rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  Impounxboents^  with  shore- 
lines or  watersheds  still  largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  undeveloped^ 
but  accessible  in  places  by  roads* 

Seedlings — Established  live  trees  of  comnerclal  species  less  than  1*0  Inch  in 
diameter  at  breast  height  and  of  good  form  and  vigor* 

Seedling  and  sapling  stands — Stands  at  least  10  percent  occupied  with  growing* 
stock  trees  of  which  more  than  half  of  the  stocking  is  saplings  and/or  seedlings* 

Softwoods — Coniferous  trees»  usually  evergreen^  having  needles  or  scalelike 
leaves* 

Sound  cull  trees — (Rough  trees)  Live  trees  that  do  not  contain  a  saw  log  now  or 
prospectively,  primarily  because  of  roughness^  poor  form»  or  noncoomercial 
species* 

Special  Interest  areas — ^Areas  described  In  the  Environaental  Policy  Act  of  1970 
which  include  (1)  cultural  areas — historic  or  prehistoric  sites  and  places  of 
obvious  future  historical  value»  and  (2)  natural  areas — outstanding  examples  of 
the  Nation^s  geological  and  ecological  features* 

Stand  Improvement — Measures  such  as  thinnings  pruning^  release  cutting^  girdling^ 
weeding^  or  poisoning  of  unwanted  trees  aimed  at  Improving  growing  conditions 
for  the  remaining  trees* 

Stand -size  classes — A  classification  of  forest  land  based  on  the  predominant 
size  of  timber  present^  that  is»  sawtlmber^  poletlmber»  or  seedlings  and  saplings* 

Statc>  county*  and  municipal  land"Land  owned  by  States^  counties^  and  local 
public  agencies^  or  lands  leased  by  these  governmental  units  for  more  than  50 
years* 

Stocking — The  degree  of  occupancy  of  land  by  trees »  measured  by  basal  area 
and/or  number  of  trees  by  size  and  spacing^  compared  to  a  stocking  standard » 
i*e*»  the  basal  area  and/or  number  of  trees  required  to  fully  utilize  the 
growth  potential  of  the  land* 
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Threatened  spcclcs—^ny  species  of  aniioal  or  plant  which  Is  likely  to  become  an 
endangered  species  within  the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a  portion  of 
Its  range* 

Upper-stem  portion — That  part  of  the  main  stem  or  fork  of  sawtimber  trees  above 
the  saw  log  top  to  a  mlninuin  top  diameter  of  4*0  Inches  outside  bark  or  to  the 
point  where  the  main  st^  or  fork  breaks  Into  lliabs* 

Urban  and  other  areas — ^Areas  within  the  legal  boundaries  of  cities  and  towns; 
suburban  areas  developed  for  residential.  Industrial,  or  recreational  purposes; 
school  yards;  cemeteries;  roads;  railroads;  airports;  beaches;  powerllnes  and 
other  rights-of-way;  or  other  nonforest  land  not  Included  In  any  other  specified 
land  use  class* 

Water  resource  region — The  21  major  hydrologlc  regions  Into  which  the  United 
States  Is  delineated* 

Wild  rivers — Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  free  of  impoundments  and  gener- 
ally Inaccessible  except  by  trail,  with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive  (and  waters  unpolluted)* 

Wilderness — An  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining  Its  primeval  character 
and  Influence,  without  permanent  improvements  or  human  habitation,  which  Is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  Its  natural  conditions  and  which  (1) 
generally  appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with 
the  Imprint  of  man^s  work  substantially  unnotlceable;  (2)  has  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconflned  type  of  recreation; 
(3)  has  at  least  5,000  acres  of  land  or  Is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  prac- 
ticable Its  preservation  and  use  In  an  unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also 
contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 
scenic,  or  historical  value  (from  Wilderness  Act  1964)* 

Withdrawal  use^HJater  that  is  taken  from  a  source,  used,  and  then  returned  to  a 
source  for  reuse* 
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